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ARTICLE   I. 


THE  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  LOVE  AND  HEAT. 

Throughout  the  Divine  Word  that  principle  which  we  call  Calorie, 
and  which  is  the  fundamental  stimulus  to  all  vitality,  is  signified  by 
the  term  Fire.  This,  we  are  taught  by  an  author  whose  pages  are 
almost  sacred  in  the  eye  of  reason,  corresponds  to  love — in  a  good 
sense  to  celestial  love,  in  an  opposite  sense  to  infernal  love.  And 
Newchurchmen  have  always  delighted  to  trace  out  the  striking  and 
beautiful  analogies  which  are  presented  between  the  love  or  heat  of 
the  soul  and  that  glorious  emanation  from  the  natural  sun  which  ex- 
ecutes the  will  while  it  images  the  nature  of  God.  But  the  subject  is 
of  such  vast  and  central  importance  in  the  true  philosophy  of  mind 
and  matter,  that  no  time  is  wasted  and  no  labor  is  fruitless,  which 
comfirms  or  amplifies  our  conception  of  its  truths. 

The  Divine  Love  is  the  sole  self-existing  spiritual  substance.  It  is  life 
itself,  and  every  vital  manifestation  in  its  extent  and  degree  is  a  token 
of  its  presence.  We  follow  its  progressive  development  from  the 
animalcule  in  the  rain-drop,  through  the  manifold  phases  of  animal 
life  to  the  perfect  form  of  man,  that  wonderful  being  who  is  at  the 
same  time  an  inhabitant,  a  spectator,  and  an  actor  in  two  worlds. 
And  now  by  the  medium  of  a  special  revelation,  we  are  enabled  to 
pursue  these  manifestationsiof  Divine  Love  by  successively  ascending 
steps,  until  they  pass  away  from  the  sphere  of  our  cognizance  in  the 
inefiable  and  unapproachable  splendors  of  the  third  heaven.  All  the 
passions  and  emotions  of  the  mind,  however  dissimilar  in  appearance, 
are  modifications  of  the  life's  love  ;  and  hence  the  txxWu^Wt^V&x^ok 
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determining  force  of  the  whole  spiritual  organization.  If  these 
spiritual  propositions  be  true,  then  our  assumed  correspondence  be- 
tween love  and  heat  necessitates  the  two  following  deductiotTs :  1st, 
Heat  is  the  essential  exciter  to  natural  life.  2d,  Heat  is  the  only  pri- 
mary natural  force. 

The  truth  of  the  first  proposition  is  almost  apparent  to  all  who 
Itave  noted  the  hatching  of  an  egg  or  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  a 
hot-bed.  The  diflference  between  summer  and  winter  proclaims  it 
with  striking  clearness.  In  the  cold  season  the  vegetable  world  is 
reduced  to  its  minimum  of  vitality,  retaining  only  a  spark  which  the 
returning  spring  may  kindle  into  the  annual  flame.  Many  animals 
lie  during  the  whole  winter  in  a  condition  of  torpidity  and  apparent 
death.  The  geographical  distribution  of  plants  and  animals  is  an  an- 
alogous exemplification.  The  gigantic  vegetation  and  almost  incal- 
culable forms  of  animal  life  which  characterize  the  torrid  zone,  grad- 
ually disappear  as  we  proceed  toward  the  poles,  until  at  last  we  find 
only  a  few  Mosses  and  Lichens,  rein-deer,  and  savage  and  stunted 
men — the  scattered  inhabitants  of  a  frozen  and  desolate  region. 
These  efiects  of  beat  are  not  confined  to  the  land ;  the  sea  also  gives 
its  testimony  for  the  truth.  The  Gulf-Stream  is  a  broad  current  of 
water  issuing  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  sweeping  for  many  hun- 
dred miles  athwart  the  Atlantic  in  a  north-easterly  direction.  Com- 
ing from  a  tropic  clime  it  is  warmer  than  the  vast  body  of  water 
through  which  it  forces  its  wonderful  way,  and  with  which  it  is  final- 
ly amalgamated.  Now  the  marine  plants  and  animals  which  are 
found  in  this  current,  are  more  numerous  and  of  higher  grades  of  de- 
velopment than  those  which  exist  just  beyond  its  borders,  showing  the 
Titalizing  power  of  heat  under  circumstances  in  which  no  other  hy- 
pothesis can  account  for  the  efiects. 

The  question  of  the  identity  of  the  imponderable  agents  has  for 
some  time  engaged  the  attention  of  the  scientific  world.  At  first  it 
^came  in  the  shape  of  a  pleasing  but  fanciful  speculation.  Its  plausi- 
'bility  became  more  and  more  apparent  with  the  progress  of  research, 
and  vague  intimations  were  given  out  from  the  oracles  of  science  of 
a  real  fundamental  unity  in  the  forces  of  nature.  But  now  the  great- 
est names  in  Europe  and  America  are  enlisted  in  its  favor.  Light,  in 
the  language  of  Mrs.  Sommerville,  who  has  put  to  shame  the  male 
sex  in  scientific  acquisition — light  is  luminous  caloric — and  caloric  is 
invisible  light.  The  same  wonderful  relation  which  so  obviously  ex- 
ists between  heat  and  light,  has  been  discovered  between  electricity 
and  magnetism,  and  in  fact  between  all  four  of  the  Imponderable 
Agents.  Chemical  force,  which  w-as  long  considered  a  separate  causa- 
tive principle,  has  at  last  fallen  under  the  same  category,  under  the 
name  of  Actinism.  The  three  degrees,  in  which  not  only  heat  but 
life  itself  displays  its  properties,  are  beautifully  exemplified  in  an 
analysis  of  the  solar  ray.  This  ray  consists  of  three  combined  ele- 
ments— Heat,  Light,  and  Actinism — but  separable  by  the  prism. 
They  have  been  thus  isolated  and  made  to  act  singly  upon  vegetable 
tissues.  Actinism,  the  lowest  degree  of  heat,  acts  specifically  upon  the 
roots  of  plants.    It  is  the  mere  power  or  chemical  afiinity  which 
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gathers  together  the  material  elements  of  the  vegetable  form.  Light, 
acting  solely  upon  the  trunk  and  leaves,  transforms  these  elements 
into  woody  fibre  and  organizes  the  individual.  The  power  of  heat  is 
principally  shown  in  promoting  the  development  of  the  flowers, 
fruit,  and  ultimately  the  seed.  Heat  proper  in  the  vegetable  kingdom 
is  chiefly  concerned  in  the  reproduction  of  the  species.  This  vegeta- 
ble reproduction  is  the  still  lingering  trace  of  that  afiection  which 
prompts  the  animal  to  sexual  passion,  and  the  human  race  to  conju- 
gial  love,  and  even  here  the  correspondence  of  Love  and  Heat  is 
tenaciously  preserved. 

Many  spiritual  truths  may  be  elicited  or  confirmed  by  a  minuter 
study  of  the  properties  of  Heat.  Th^t  Love  produces  wisdom  is 
illustrated  by  the  gradual  incandescence  of  heated  substances.  And 
even  the  order  of  the  succession  of  the  rays  of  this  artificial  light  in- 
dicates the  priority  of  love,  for  the  red  rays  precede  and  resolve  them- 
selves into  the  white,  and  we  know  that  red  corresponds  to  love  and 
white  to  wisdom.  "  If  you  would  know  of  me,"  said  the  Lord,  "  do 
my  commandments." 

The  radiation  of  heat — its  constant  effort  to  flow  equally  into  all 
things  and  away  from  any  given  centre — represents  the  tendency  of 
loye  to  communicate  itself  perpetually  to  others  and  to  propagate  its 
blessings  by  constant  difi*usion. 

It  radiates  equally  upward  and  downward,  as  God's  love  is  equally 
influent  into  heaven  and  hell,  the  upward  and  downward  of  the  spiritual 
world.  But  natural  particles  which  become  recipients  of  heat,  acquire 
an  immediate  power  of  ascension.  And  so  the  human  soul  which  be- 
comes a  recipient  of  Divine  love,  is  elevated  above  natural  things.  Thisj 
principle  of  ascension  in  heated  particles  is  not  due  to  any  repulsion 
which  they  exercise  towards  their  colder  neighbors,'  by  which  they 
drive  these  latter  down  beneath  them.  Far  from  it ;  for  this  would 
be  essentially  antagonistic  to  the  nature  of  love.  A  gas  rises  in  the 
air  and  a  cork  in  water,  because  the  surrounding  and  heavier  parti- 
cles rush  downwards  and  displace  it  by  pushing  it  upwards,  and  so  of 
a  heated  bubble  at  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  of  water.  We  might  learn 
two  great  truths — that  the  reception  of  Divine  love  elevates  the  soul, 
and  that  every  evil  man  precipitates  himself  into  hell — from  as  sim- 
ple a  text  as  the  boiling  of  water.  Swedenborg,  in  maintaining  the 
substantiality  of  the  spiritual  world,  frequently  tells  us  that  love  and 
wisdom  only  exist  and  appear  in  recipient  organic  forms.  All  other 
conception  of  them  is  a  sheer  phantasy.  Such  also  in  the  material 
world,  is  the  case  with  heat  and  light.  If  we  could  advance  in  space 
towards  the  sun,  leaving  behind  us  the  numberless  terrestrial  objects 
which  receive  the  solar  rays,  we  would  not  find  the  heat  and  light 
becoming  more  and  more  intense  as  we  proceeded.  Quite  the  reverse, 
we  would  get  colder  and  colder,  and  the  whole  canopy  of  the  heavens 
would  be  an  immense  field  of  unrelieved  blackness  in  which  the  sun 
and  stars  would  appear  like  small  white  spots.  Heat,  without  form, 
may  be  conceived  of  mentally  as  a  distinct  entity,  but  experience  can 
never  sanction  such  an  imagination.  Heat  and  cold,  light  and  datVL- 
11698,  and  all  of  those  opposites  which  Dr.  WheweW  ca\\E  ^  t\ie  luTidAj- 
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mental  antitheses  of  philosophy,"  are  entirely  relative.  The  traveller 
going  up  the  mountain  puts  on  his  overcoat  when  the  descending  wray- 
farer  is  taking  his  off  and  complaining  of  heat.  A  cat  catches  her 
mice  in  a  cellar  where  man  is  in  tot^l  darkness.  And  so,  an  emotion 
which  to  one  person  is  beautiful  and  pleasing,  to  a  second  is  disagree- 
able ;  and  a  thought  which  to  one  mind  is  brilliant  with  wisdom,  to 
another  is  obscure  with  folly. 

Heat  especially  manifests  its  properties  to  us  by  producing  changes 
of  form.  Every  substance  owes  its  specific  form  to  the  quantity  of 
heat  which  it  receives  and  is  capable  of  retaining.  An  addition  or 
abstraction  of  the  heat  modifies  the  form.  If  all  heat  could  be  with- 
drawn from  matter,  the  whole  universe  would  immediately  rush  toge- 
ther into  one  solid  concentrated  mass  of  stillness,  darkness,  and  death. 
Similarly  the  Divine  Love  preserves  the  spiritual  world  in  its  forms, 
universally  and  particularly,  and  causes  the  change  of  form  which  is  as 
essential  and  unceasing  a  phenomenon  in  that  world  as  in  this.  This 
Divine  Heat  tortured  the  infernals  who  had  Haken  possession  of  the 
very  bodies  of  men  so  fearfully  that  they  cried  out  in  agony  at  the 
mere  approach  of  the  Saviour.  It  is  with  this  divine  fire  that  we  are 
to  be  baptized  in  the  great  process  of  regeneration.  And  the  passage 
of  a  solid  through  the  liquid  into  the  gaseous  condition,  aptly  illustrates 
the  influence  of  the  Divine  love  in  raising  the  same  man  from  the 
natural  successively  to  the  spiritual  and  celestial  spheres  of  being. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  confirmations  of  Swedenborg's  general 
teachings  upon  this  subject  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  very  curious  phe- 
nomena of  animal  heat.  Until  we  come  to  the  animal  kingdom  we 
find  that  all  manifestations  of  caloric  are  due  to  the  sun  alone.  The 
mineral  kingdom  is  excited  only  by  his  influx.  Plants  depend  en- 
tirely upon  his  agency  for  their  life.  Their  vitality  diminishes  in  the 
exact  ratio  in  which  the  solar  heat  recedes.  They  h^ve  no  interior 
forces  which  can  be  called  into  play  and  serve  as  temporary  substi- 
tutes for  the  solar  beam.  Animals,  however,  have  a  heat-producing 
power  of  their  own,  by  which  they  can  resist  cold.  They  have  life 
from  an  internal  as  well  as  an  external  source.  Swedenborg  alone 
^  has  given  us  the  key  to  this  mystery.  Animals,  according  to  his  phi- 
losophy, are  forms  of  affection,  and  affection  is  Love,  .so  that  every 
exercise  of  thi?  love  or  act  of  their  spiritual  life^is  represented  in  the 
natural  sphere  by  a  generation  of  heat.  Their  power  of  producing 
this  heat  increases  as  they  rise  in  the  scale  of  being,  for  superior  de- 
velopment of  form  only  indicates  a  higher  and  more  complex  influent 
affection.  And  here  lies,  we  apprehend,  the  strongest  line  of  demar- 
cation which  can  be  drawn  between  vegetables  and  animals^  a  point 
which  hfits  long  interested  and  puzzled  Physiologists.  All  other  sup- 
posed tests  have  proved  fallacious  or  are  only  partial.  But  Dr.  Car- 
penter states  that  the  smallest  animalcule,  in  freezing  water,  retains 
around  himself,  by  his  dwn  calorific  powers,  a  little  uncongealed 
sphere  a  good  while  after  the  rest  of  the  liquid  has  taken  on  the  crys- 
talline structure  of  ice.  Man  possesses  this  power  in  by  far  the  high- 
est degree.  Anv  considerable  variation  from  their  specific  heat  de- 
stroys the  life  of  animals,  but  man  is  capable  of  meeting  and  resist- 
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ing  the  most  extraordinary  extremes.  Hence  animals  are  limited  to 
special  climates  and  localities,  but  man  at  pleasure  rears  his  palace 
on  the  Ganges  or  digs  a  subterranean  chamber  in  Nova  Zembla. 

This  view  of  correspondential  connection  between  caloric  and  af- 
fection, involves  a  new  theory  of  animal  heat — a  theory  which  the 
positive  philosophers  of  the  age  would  brand  as  fanciful,  but  which 
may  appear  very  rational  when  the  cloud  of  prejudices  and  pre-con- 
ceived  opinions  bas  been  dissipated  from  before  the  mental  eye.  A 
mere  statement  of  it  is  only  here  permitted,  as  its  elucidation  would 
require  many  pages.  Physiologists  commonly  teach  that  animal  heat 
is  produced  by  the  chemical  re-actions  constantly  going  on  between 
the  tissues  of  the  body  and  the  oxygen  of  the  air  taken  in  by  the  lungs. 
Now  while  the  synchronous  appearance  of  caloric  and  cheihical 
changes  is  admitted,  we  think  the  reversed  relation  of  cause  and  effect 
contended  for  between  them  is  entirely  unestablished.  Let  us  trace 
and  endeavor  to  fix  the  grand  analogy  between  the  macrocosm  and 
the  microcosm,  and  see  if  that  cannot  point  us  to  some  truth.  In  the 
macrocosm  there  is  a  great  central  body  from  which  a  subtle  emana- 
tion proceeds,  and  is  transmitted  through  appropriate  media  to  the 
earth  or  ultimate.  Not  till  it  reaches  and  flows'  into  the  forms  of  that 
earth,  does  it  become  cognis^able  to  our  senses  as  heat,  light,  actinism, 
&c.,  &c.  Now  is  there  no  structural  analogue  in  the  microcosm, 
which  may  indicate  also  a  functional  analogy  ?  The  nervous  sys- 
tem is  the  essential  seat  of  animality.  Animal  development,  the  ner- 
vous system,  and  the  heat- producing  power  proceed />«rt  pa^^u  from 
the  earliest  vestiges  of  life  to  its  consummated  manifestation  in  the 
form  of  man.  The  brain  is  the  sun  of  the  bodily  system,  and  the 
nerves  are  the  media  by  which  it  is  connected  with  the  ultimate  or- 
ganic forms  or  tissues.  That  a  continual  secretion  and  emanation  of 
some  wonderful  and  imponderable  fluid  or  agent  is  continually  going 
on  in  this  central  organ,  ^11  physiologists  agree.  Its  effects 
are  exhibited  in  the  parts  to  which  the  nerves  are  distributed^ 
Chemical  action,  secretion,  motion,  and  caloric,  are  concomitant 
manifestations.  Caloric  is  the  proper  exponent  of  the  cranial  emana- 
tion. When  a  nerve  is  paralysed,  the  limb  to  which  it  is  distributed 
becomes  cold,  and  would  actually  die,  if  its  vitality  were  not  main- 
tained by  artificial  heat.  Physiologists  in  experimenting  on  animals 
have  found  the  temperature  to  fall  very  rapidly  on  injuring  the  cen- 
tral portions  of  the  nervous  system.  When  an  animal  is  destroyed 
by  removing  the  brain,  artificial  respiration,  although  it  kept  up  the 
action  of  the  heart  and  purified  the  blood  as  usual,  did  not  main* 
tain  the  heat  of  the  body  in  the  faintest  degree.  In  the  macrocosm  it 
is  acknowledged  that  heat  produces  chemical  action  even  though 
appearances  be  entirely  to  the  contrary.  Why  should  they  abandon 
^11  philosophical  analogy,  and  declare  that  the  very  reverse  happens 
in  the  microcosm — that  chemical  action  produces  heat  ? 

The  love  of  the  Lord  and  the  neighbor  are  perverted  into  self-love 
4uid  the  love  of  the  world  when  they  fiow  into  forms  which  have  de- 
generated from  the  structural  order  of  heaven.  So  the  influx  of  the 
normal  animal  heat  into  organs  whose  physical  otdet  Vi^a  \>^^\i 
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disturbed  produces  the  many  malignant  fevers  which  scourge  the  hu- 
man race.  And  similar  effects  are  produced  by  the  influx  of  the  solar 
ray  into  certain  parts  of  the  earth's  surface.  The  fearful  hurricanes 
and  tornadoes  of  tropical  countries  are  illustrations.  So  are  the  dire- 
ful and  pestilential  malaria  generated  by  the  sun's  heat  in  marshy  and 
swampy  localities.  But  the  most  terrific  example  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Simoom  or  hot  wind  of  the  desert.  This  burning  current  of  air  is 
only  originated  in  the  interior  of  sandy  wastes  which  are  entirely  des- 
titute of  water,  and  have  been  submitted  to  the  prolonged  action  of 
sunshine.  This  absence  of  water  is  beautifully  significative  to  the 
Newchurchman  of  the  deficiency  of  truth  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
exhibit  mental  phenomena  corresponding  to  the  Simoom.  Its  deadly 
stroke  is  so  fatal  to  man  and  brute  that  death  and  putrefaction  are 
almost  simultaneous.  By  a  merciful  provision  of  Providence  it  neither 
ascends  high  into  the  atmosphere  nor  does  it  quite  touch  the  earth. 
Birds  escape  it  by  rising  in  the  air,  and  men  and  animals  by  falling 
upon  their  faces  until  the  demon  of  the  wilderness  has  passed  over 
their  heads. 

The  internal  heat  of  the  earth  would  appear  to  correspond  espe- 
cially to  self-love,  and  indeed  the  whole  cosmogony  or  preation  of  the 
earth  to  the  course  of  regeneration.  The  natural  man  is  like  the 
earth  in  its  earliest  condition,  burning  in  his  own  fires  and  entirely 
destitute  of  forms  recipient  of  Divine  life.  The  Lord  reduces  him  to 
order,  represses,  confines,  and  causes  to  recede,  this  self-love  which 
would  destroy  all  ol'der.  He  surrounds  this  self-love  or  proprium. 
with  an  external  envelope  or  plane  for  his  influx,  and  causes  in 
the  plane  a  successive  and  beautiful  evolution  of  affections,  thoughts, 
and  uses.  The  central  heat  of  the  earth,  although  detectable 
very  near  the  surface,  has  not  a  particle  of  agency  in  the  produc- 
tion.of  terrestial  life.  Man  has  no  life  in  himself,  it  is  all  derived  from 
thiB  Lord.  The  Divine  influx  reduces  him  to  external  order,  but  an 
occasional  volcanic  eruption  of  sinful  passions  reminds  him  that 
interiorly  he  is  entirely  evil.  What  changes  would  occur  in  the  earth 
if  the  sun  were  entirely  withdrawn  from  our  system  ?  It  is  probable 
that  when  the  solar  heat  contained  in  the  earth's  thin  crust  had 
radiated  into  space,  immense  fissure^  and  upheavals  would  be  pro- 
duced by  its  contraction,  and  the  central  heat  wou4d  rush  forth  and 
submerge  the  broken  continents  in  seas  of  liquid  fire,  and  finally 
reduce  all  things  to  that  pristine  condition  when  "  the  earth  was 
without  form  and  void  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep." 
Entirely  analogous  is  the  spiritual  effect  when  a  human  soul  turns^ 

itself  voluntarily  away  from  the  Lord. 

W.  H.  H. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


EXTRACT. 

'*  If  one  reflects  whence  man  has  vital  Are  and  beat,  be  will  find  that  it  is  from  love,  for 
M  soon  as  he  ceases  to  love  tbe  man  grows  cold;  and  the  more  he  is  in  love,  so  much  th& 
more  he  grows  warm." — A.  C.  4906. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

GEOLOGY  AND  THE  NEW  CHURCH. 

An  interesting  and  perhaps  somewhat  difficult  question  is  raised 
by  a  correspondent  in  the  October  No.  of  the  Repository,  p.  471,  viz: 
how  the  teaching  of  Swedenbdrg,  that  "  beasts  and  wild  beasts,  whose 
souls  are  similar  evil  affections,  as  mice,  venomous  serpents,  croco- 
diles, basilisks,  or  cocatrices,  vipers,  &c.,  with  various  kinds  of  noxious 
insects,  were  not  created  from  the  beginning,  but  have  originated  from 
hell,"  &c.  {A.  E.  1801),  can  be  reconciled  with  the  facts  of  Geology^ 

This  is  answered  on  p.  474  of  the  same  No.,  by  an  extract  from  Mr.  " 
Hayden's  reply  to  Dr.  Pond,  which  does  not  seem  to  me  quite  satis- 
factory. The  answer  seems  to  involve  a  tacit  admission  that  the 
fossil  animals  discovered  by  Geologists  were  really  of  noxious  charac- 
ter, and  attempts  to  reconcile  Geology  with  Swedenborg,  by  referring 
the  period  of  their  animated  existence  to  a  time  subsequent  to  the 
creation  and  fall  of  man.  To  notice  it  in  detail,  the  first  point  of  the 
reply  is, 

"  First,  we  are  not  so  clear  as  to  the  teaching  of  Geology  on  this 
point.  It  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  a  doctrine  of  Swedenborg  that 
man  has  existed  on  this  globe  for  many  thousand  years  longer  than  is 
usually  supposed,  and  this  doctrine  is  receiving  constant  corrobora- 
tion by  a  variety  of  discoveries." 

It  is  not  quite  easy  to  perceive  how' this  affects  the  question  at  all. 
1  believe  Geologists  do  not  assume  that  man  has  existed  on  this  earth 
only  six  thousand  years  (which  is  about  the  period  **  usually  sup- 
posed"), nor  for  any  definite  number  of  years.  The  earth  may  have 
been  inhabited  by  man  for  a  million  of  years,  or  even  longer ;  I  am 
not  aware  that  Geology  says  anything  to  the  contrary.  I  understand 
its  teaching  to  be  simply,  that  for  a  long  succession  of  ages  prior  to 
the  creation  of  man,  whatever  may  have  been  the  length  of  time  since, 
there  existed  animals  which,  from  their  cl6se  resemblance  to  noxious 
animals  of  the  existing  Fauna,  and  from  other  apparently  significant 
circumstances,  are  inferred  to  have  been  of  noxious  character.  The 
next  point  in  the  reply  is, 

•*  Secondly,  it  is  certain  that  none  of  the  animals  mentioned  by  SwC" 
denborg  have  ever  been  found  in  a  position  which  would  necessarily 
refer  the  period  of  their  animated  existence  to  a  state  geologically 
anterior  to  the  present  order  of  things." 

I  think  the  question  cannot  legitimately  be  confined  to  the  particu- 
lar animals  "  mentioned  by  Swedenborg."  It  seems  rather  to  be  con- 
cerning the  existence  of  such  animals  as  are  mentioned  in  Geology  as 
being  of  noxious  character,  prior  to  the  creation  of  man.  Sweden- 
borg says,  moreover,  that  he  did  not  attempt  to  enumerate  all  the 
noxious  animals  (D.  L.  W.  338).  But  we  are  forced  to  admit  that 
animals  of  the  same  genus  as  some  of  those  mentioned  by  SwedtfhJborg^ 
existed  long  anterior  to  the  creation  of  man  on  this  earth,  unless  thet^ 
be  found  good  ground  on  which  to  doubt  the  united  tostimoii^  oil^^MMt 
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who  have  made  the  most  profound  investigations  in  the  science  of 
Geology.  Among  the  animals  mentioned  by  Swedenborg  are  scorpi- 
ons and  crocodiles.  And  Geologists  tell  us  of  the  existence  of  scorpi- 
ons as  early  as  the  Carboniferous  formation,  which  is  the  most  ancient 
of  the  secondary  epoch,  and  of  the  existence  of  crocodiles  in  the  Trias 
or  Saliferous  formation,  which  is  the  second  period  of  the  secondary 
epoch,  and  at  the  same  time  that  no  traces  even  of  the  very  lo^'est 
order  of  mammalia  appear,  until  the  upper  stages  of  the  Oolitic  for- 
mation, which  is  the  third  period  of  the  secondary  epoch.  While 
none  of  the  carniverous  and  herbiverous  mammals  make  their  arppear- 
ance  until  the  lower  Tertiary  or  Eocene  period.'  And  that  in  all  this 
vast  succession  of  ages,  during  the  Primary,  Secondary,  and  Tertiary 
epochs,  not  only  are  no  traces  of  man  to  be  found,  but  there  are  also, 
until  the  more  recent  Tertiary  formations,  no  traces  of  existing  species 
of  mammalia.  They  also  furnish  evidence  that  the  period  of  man*s 
creation  was  not  till  after  that  of  the  existing  Fauna.  This  latter  evi- 
dence is  also  strongly  corroborated  by  Swedenborg.t  In  the  Treatise 
on  the  Last  Judgment  he  holds  the  following  language : 

**  That  the  human  race  is  the  basis  on  which  heaven  is  founded,  is 
because  man  was  last  created,  and  that  which  is  last  created  is  the 
basis  of  all  that  precedes.  Creation  commenced  from  the  supreme  or 
inmost,  because  from  the  Divine ;  and  proceeded  from  (to)  ultimates  or 
extremes,  and  then  first  subsisted.  The  ultimate  of  creation  is  the 
natural  world,  including  the  terraqueous  globe,  with  all  things  on  it. 
When  these  V)ere  finished,  then  man  was  created,  and  into  him  were 
collated  all  things  of  Divine  order  frgm  first  to  last."  (L.  /.  9.) 

But  to  give  the  question  a  wider  scope,  not  confining  it  to  noxious 
animals  ''  mentioned  by  Swedenborg,"  we  find  evidence,  seemingly 
indubitable,  that  during  the  countless  ages  of  the  secondary  epoch, 
reptiles  predominated  in  tlie  animal  kingdom.  Lizards,  some  hav- 
ing wings,  many  of  which  were  of  gigantic  size,  of  predacious 
character,  and  hideous  aspect,  abounded  everywhere,  peopling  earth, 
air,  and  water.  Hence  this  period  is  named  by  geologists,  "  The  Age 
of  Reptiles.^'  It  can  hardly  be  regarded  therefore  as  "  certain,  that 
none  of  the  animals  in  question  have  ever  been  found  in  a  position 
which  would  necessarily  refer  the  period  of  their  animated  existence 
to  a  state  geologically  anterior  to  the  present  order  of  things." 

But  what  Mr.  Hayden  regards  as  "  the  true  answer  which  the  sys- 
tem gives  to  such  a  charge,"  is  as  follows : 

"  Swedenborg  teaches  that  other  and  innumerable  worlds  were  ere* 
ated  and  inhabited  myriads  of  ages  before  the  crust  of  our  planet  be- 
came fitted  to  receive  its  population,  and  therefore  that  heaven  and 
bell  had  existed  before  ;  neither  of  them  depending  for  their  earlier 
inhabitants  upon  emigrations  from  our  earth." 

It  may  be  a  pretty  sound  theoretical  opinion  that  other  and  innu- 
merable earths  were  created  and  inhabited  before  our  earth  became 
fitted  to  receive  its  population,  but  will  either  yourself  or  Mr.  Hayden 

filease  to  point  out  where  such  a  doctrine  is  taught  by  Swedenborg  ? 
t  is  a^question  on  which  there  are  opposite  opinions,  even  among  the 
best  informed  in  the  writings  of  our  illustrious  author.  Le  Boys  Des 
CSnays,  for  instance,  supposes  the  universe  to  have  been  created  *'  from 
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a  single  ontbirth."  (Des  Guays*  Letters,  3d  Ed.,  pp.  94,  96,  118.) 
But,  if  it  were  admitted  as  an  established  truth,  that  other  earths  were 
created  and  inhabited  before  this,  and  that  "  therefore  heaven  and  hell 
had  existed  before,"  it  does  not  seem  to  follow,  nor  does  the  idea  ap- 
pear very  reasonable,  that  a  pure  and  virgin  earth,  fresh  from  the 
liands  of  the  Creator,' would  be  subjected  to  the  noxious  influences 
from  the  hells  of  other  earths.  The  very  contrary  of  this  seems  also 
to  be  the  tenor  of  Swedenborg's  teaching.  Whenever  he  had  inter- 
<;oarse  with  the  spirits  and  angels  of  other  earths,  he  speaks  of  being 
led  by  the  Lord  to  a  great  distance,  "  for;"  he  says  {E.  XJ.  127),  "  aU 
the  inhabitants  or  men  of  every  earthy  after  finishing  their  course  of 
life  in  the  world,  become  spirits,  and  remain  near  their  own  earths 
(See  also  E.U.\,\29\A.  C.  9968.) 

How  the  seemingly  so  well  authenticated  teachings  of  Geology  are 
to  be  reconciled  with  the  truths  of  the  new  dispensation,  is  a  matter 
of  interet^ing  inquiry,  and  the  more  lo,  because,  however  invulnera- 
ble absolutely,  it  seems  one  of  the  most  vulnerable  points  of  attack, 
for  want  of  a  knowledge  of  the  particular  truths  adapted  to  its  de- 
fencei  It  is  more  easy  in  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  to  discover 
error,  than  to  perceive  and  point  out  the  truth,  and  it  is  chiefly  for  the 
hope  of  eliciting  truth  from  others  that  the  present  article  appears. 
There  seems  no  ground  on  which  to  doubt  the  actual  existence  of 
many  species  of  animals  of  reptilian  form^  during  a  vast  succession 
of  ages  prior  to  the  habitation  of  the  earth  by  man.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  questioning  the  positive  teaching  of  Swedenborg, 
that  ^  all  noxious  things,  in  both  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms, 
and  also  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  are  evil  uses,  and  were  not  created 
from  the  beginning,  but  have  originated  from  hell."  To  reconcile  the 
two  is  the  problem.  I  hope  yourself,  or  some  of  your  readers  well 
versed  in  the  theology  of  the  New  Church,  and  also  in  science,  may 
shed  some  light  on  this  subject.  Perhaps  it  is  worthy  of  considera- 
tion, whether  the  reptiles,  and  other  animals  of  the  Secondary  and 
Tertiary  epochs,  whose  forms,  &c.,  are  similar  lo  noxious  animals  of 
the  existing  Fauna,  may  not  nevertheless  have  actually  been  of  such 
real  character  as  to  be  representatives,  not  of  evil,  but  of  th^  lowest 
sensual  and  corporeal  things  of  man,  in  an  orderly  unregenerate  state, 
as  before  the  fill,  thus  not  from  hell ;  for  even  the  men  of  the  Celes- 
tial Church  were  born  merely  sensual  and  corporeal,  and  became  suc- 
cessively spiritual  and  celestial  by  regeneration.  That  reptiles,  as  a 
class,  are  orderly,  and  hav^  a  good  correspondence,  in  their  degree, 
seems  abundantly  taught  by  Swedenborg  :  and  that  reptiles,  birds, 
and  beasts,  are  relatively  natural,  spiritual,  and  celestial,  correspond- 
ing to  those  degrees  in  the  mind  of  man.  (See  A.  C.  909,  with  cita- 
tions, A.  E,  357,  near  the  end,  &c.) 

Without  the  order  of  reptiles,  the  natural  degree  would  seem  to  be 
wanting  in  the  animal  kingdom ;  and  as  "  creation  proceeded  from 
ultimates  or  extremes,"  must  not  reptiles  have  been  first  created,  as 
is  taught  by  Geology  ?♦ 

*  The  writer  has  here  probablybeen  misled  by  an  erroneous  tTan%\at\oii,  «a  i^i«  ot\%\q»\ 
hMM  '*  ttd  ultima,"  to  fdtimatti.    We  have  bo  corrected  it  in  a  piecedmf^  paxa%ta?Q\i.^^£A. 
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Geology  seems  to  furnish  reliable  evidence  that  some  of  its  fossil 
reptiles,  and  other  animals  were  of  predacious  character.  But  does 
this  necessarily  make  them  noxious^  in  the  true  sense,  as  described  by 
Swedenborg,  which  seems  to  be,  such  as  are  destructive  of,  or  noxious 
to,  higher  forms  in  the  animal  kingdom,  that  is,  of  higher  correspond- 
ence than  themselves,  or  of  whatever  constitutes  the  food  of  such 
higher  animals?     In  D,  L.  W.  338  they  are  thus  defined  i 

^  Such  in  the  animal  kingdom  are  poisonous  serpents,  scorpions, 
crocodiles,  dragons,  horned-owls,  screech-owls,  mice,  locusts,   frogs,, 
spiders  ;  also  flies,  drones,  moths,  lice,  mites,  in  a  word,  those  that  con- 
same  grasses,  leaves,  fruits,  seeds,  meat,  and  drink,  and  are  noxious  ta 
beasts  and  men,^^ 

Now,  horses,  sheep,  and  kine,  *'  consume  grasses,  leaves,  fruits,  and 
seeds,"  and  yet  they  are  not  noxious,  but  are  among  the  highest  cor- 
respondences;  they  feed  upon  that  which  is  lower  than  themselves.  But 
mice  consume  "fruits  and  seeds,"  and  are  eml  correspondences  ;  they 
feed  on  that  which  constitutes  the  food  of  animals  higher  than  them- 
selves, and  thus  are  noxious  to  them.  So  of  locusts,  various  sorts  of 
worms,  &c.  Birds  whidh  are  of  good  correspondende,  even  doves^  feed 
more  or  less  upon  flies  and  insects  of  various  kinds,  thus  destroy  ani- 
mal life ;  but  the  insects  upon  which  they  feed  are  of  lower  order 
than  themselves.  So  would  not  beasts  of  prey,  and  predacious  rep- 
tiles be  of  orderly  correspondence,  if  they  fed  only  upon  animals  lower 
than  themselves  f  They  frequently  have  a  good  correspondence  in  the 
Word,  as  the  harmless  serpent  {A.  R.  455),  the  eagle,  the  lion,  &c. 
In  a  corresponding  manner  is  not  that  which  is  higher  fed  by  what  is 
lower  in  the  mind  of  man,  that  is,  supplied  with  the  materials  of  use, 
the  understanding  by  the  senses,  the  will  by  the  truths  of  the  under- 
standing? &c. 

Geology  also  gives  evidence — from  their  analogy  to  existing  species 
-^that  many  of  its  fossil  reptiles  were  of  hideous  aspect.  Is  this  in- 
compatible with  their  being  of  orderly  correspondence  to  the  sensual 
things  of  man  ?  As  man  rises  successively  by  regeneration  into  the 
higher  degrees  of  the  mind,  and  in  their  superior  light  looks  down 
upon  the  sensual  and  corpoi eal,  are  they  not,  relatively,  of  hideous  as- 
pect? Is  there  noK  some  reason  to  believe  that,  before  the  fall  of 
man,  the  order  in  the  animal  kingdom  was  such  that  eaeh  kind  fed 
appropriately  upon  that  which  was  lower  than  itself;  and  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  fall,  disorder  entered  into  the  animal  kingdom,  and 
thus,  that,  in  addition  to  probable  new  creations  of  noxious  animals 
since  the  fall,  many  species  which  were  orderly  before  the  fall,  after- 
wards preyed  upon,  and  became  noxious  to  animals  of  higher  form 
than  themselves  ?  Thus,  may  it  not  have  been  literally  true  that 
**the  wolf  could  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  lie  down  with 
the  kid  ?"  And  may  we  not,  moreover,  indulge  the  hope  that  in  that 
prophetic  era  when  "  all  nations  shall  be  gathered  into  Jerusalem," 
and  the  whole  world  shall  have  become  completely  regenerated,  the 
hells  will  be  closed  from  this  earth,  and  this  sublime  and  heavenly  or- 
der be  again  restored,  even  in  the  ultimates  of  the  creation  ?  When 
Swedenborg  mentions  among  the  noxious  animals  enumerated  byr 
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him,  ^  serpents,  scorpions,  crocodiles,"  &c.  (which  are  animals  proved 
by  Geology  to  have  existed  anterior  to  the  creation  of  man),  is  there 
not  some  reason  to  believe  that  he  spoke  of  them  only  as  to  their  pre" 
sent  character,  and  that  only  as  such  "  they  were  not  created  from  the 
beginning  ?"  And  may  there  not  have  been  a  mistake,  in  admitting- 
to  the  opponents  of  the  New  Church,  that  the  fossil  animals  of  Geolo- 
gy iDcre  really  evil  uses,  in  the  sense  described  by  Swedepborg  ? 

I  have  made  these  few  suggestions,  I  trust,  not  with  undue  confi- 
dence in  their  correctness, — there  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  found  errors, 
among  them, — but,  as  before  intimated,  with  the  hope  of  eliciting  more 
light  from  yourself,  or  some  of  your  readers  who  are  better  able4han 

I,  to  do  the  subject  the  justice  which  its  importance  mesits. 

S.  M.  W. 

Peoria,  111. 


ARTICLE   III. 


HAliNEMANN  AND  SWEDENBORG. 

When  a  person,  pleased  with  a  theory,  wishes  to  believe  that  theory 
as  true,  it  is  no  difficult  matter  for  him  to  find  confirmatory  evidences^, 
which,  to  his  own  mind,  satisfactorily  prove  its  correctness  and  infal- 
libility. Every  system  of  theology  prevalent  in  the  Christian  world 
is,  in  the  estimation  of  its  advocates  and  adherents,  satisfactorily 
proved  to  be  the  true  system  of  theology  taught  in  the  Word  of  God. 
In  like  manner  every  system  of  philosophy  propagated  among  men 
is,  to  those  who  embrace  it,  proved  to  be  correct,  and,  as  far  as  seen, 
in  agreement  with  the  laws  of  nature.  It  would  be  strange,  there- 
fore, if  the  disciples  of  Hahnemann  should,  in  their  efibrts  to  uphold^ 
his  system,  fail  to  trace  out  some  apparent  ''  affinities  between  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Homoeopathy  and  the  doctrines  of  the  New 
Church."  But  that  these  affinities  are  apparent  only  and  not  real,, 
and  that  in  reality  there  is  not  the  least  agreement  between  the  theory 
of  the  one  and  the  truths  of  the  other,  we  think  must  be  seen  by  every 
impartial  mind  which  properly  investigates  the  subject. 

Mr.  De  Charms,  in  his  article,  we  admit,  has  advanced  many  truths  in 
his  observations  with  respect  to  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church  ;  but 
these  truths  he  has  most  obviously  misapplied,  or  rather  has  wrongly 
construed  in  his  application  of  them  to  the  system  of  Homceopathy  ; 
and  his  efibrt  to  trace  out  the  analogy  or  correspondence  between  the^ 
doctrine  of  "  similia  similibus  curantur*^  and  the  doctrines  taught  by 
Swedenborg  has  been  a  most  signal  failure.  At  least  his  article  is^ 
to  us,  anything  but  satisfactory. 

Diseases  of  the  body  correspond  to  the  evils  and  falses  of  the  mind^ 
and  are  produced  by  them. 

^*  By  all  the  diseases  here  named  are  signified  spiritual  diseases,  which  are 
evils  destroying  die  life  of  the  will  of  good,  and  falses  destroying  tiki^  Vv&^  0*1 
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the  understanding  qf  truth,  in  a  word,  destroying  the  spiritual  life  which  is  of 
faith  and  charity :  natural  diseases  also  correspond  to  such,  for  every  disease 
in  the  human  race  is  from  that  source,  because  from  sin;  every  disease  also 

^corresponds  to  its  evil  ]  the  reason  is,  because  the  all  of  the  life  of  man  i$  from 
the  spiritual  world  ;  wherefore  if  his  spiritual  life  sickens,  evil  is  also  thence 

•derived  into  the  natural  life,  and  becomes  a  disease  there." — A.  C.  8^64. 

'*  That  diseases  have  correspondence  with  those  who  are  in  the  hells,  is  be- 
-cause  diseases  correspond  to  the  lusts  and  passions  of  the  mind  (animus) ; 
these  also  are  the  origins  of  diseases ;  for  the  origins  of  diseases  in  common 
are  intemperance,  luxuries  of  various  kinds,  pleasures  merelv  corporeal,  also 
-cnyyings,  natred,  revenges,  lasciviousness,  and  the  like,  which  destroy  the  in- 
teriors of  man,  and  when  these  are  destroyed,  the  exteriors  suffer,  and  draw 
man  into  disease,  and  thus  into^death;  that  man  is  subject  to  death  by  reason 
»of  evils,  or  on  account  of  sin,  is^known  in  the  church ;  thus  also  he  is  subject 
to  diseases,  for  these  are  of  death." — A.  C.  5712. 

The  curing  of  natural  diseases  corresponds  to,  -and  is  representative 
of,  the  healing  of  spiritual  maladies  or  regeneration. 

^^  Healings  were  effected  by  the  Lord  on  the  Sabbath  days,  for  healings  involv- 
'^ed  the  healing  of  spiritual  life ;  and  the  dropsy  involved  the  perversion  of 
truth  and  good ;  thus  the  healing  denoted  the  amendment  and  restitution  of  per- 
verted truth :  for  all  the  Lord^s  miracles  involved  and  signified  states  of  the 
•church."—^.  C.  9086. 

"  Inasmuch  as  diseases  represented  the  iniquities  and  evils  of  spiritual  life, 
therefore  by  the  diseases  which  the  Lord  healed,  is  signified  liberation  from  the 
various  kinds  of  evil  and  the  false,  which  infested  the  church  and  the  human 
race,  and  which  would  have  induced  spiritual  death  j  for  divine  miracles  are 
distinguished  from  other  miracles  by  this,  that  they  mvolve  and  have  respect 
to  the  states  of  the  church  and  heavenly  kingdom;  on  this  account  the  Lord's 
miracles  consisted  principally  in  the  healing  of  diseases." — Ibid.  8364. 

**  All  diseases  which  the  Lord  healed,  represented  and  thence  signified  spirit- 
ual diseases,  to  which  natural  diseases  correspond,  and  spiritual  diseases  can- 
not be  healed  except  by  the  Lord,  and  indeed  by  looking  to  his  divine  omnipo- 
tence, and  by  repentance  of  the  life :  the  faith  whereby  spiritual  diseases  are 
healed  by  the  Lord,  can  only  be  given  by  truths  from  the  Word,  and  by  a  life 
.according  to  them,  the  truths  themselves  and  the  life  according  to  them  con- 
stituting the  quality  of  the  faith." — Ap,  Ex.  815. 

Spiritual  diseases  are  healed  by  the  Lord  as  J;he  divine  physician, 
therefore  physicians  on  earth  in  the  cure  of  bodily  diseases  are  re- 
presentative of  him,  as  magistrates  and  the  ministers  of  the  Word  are 
representative  of  him  m  their  respective  offices. 

"  I  Jehovah  am  thy  healer — that  it  signifies  that  the  Lord  alone  preserves 
from  evils,  appears  from  the  signification  of  healing,  as  denoting  to  cure  and 
•  also  to  preserve  from  evils,  for  when  diseases  signify  evils,  to  heal  signifies 
their  cure  and  preservation  ifrom  them  :  and  because  to  heal  has  this  significa- 
tion, the  Lord  also  calls  himself  a  physician :  *They  that  be  whole  need  not  a 
physician,  but  they  that  are  sick :  I  came  not  to  call  the  just  but  sinners  to  re- 
pentance,' Matt.  XI.  12, 13,  &c."— -4.  C.  8365. 

"  By  Joseph  commanding  his  servants  the  physicians,  is  signified  influx  from 
ithe  internal  •  concerning  preservation  from  evils  which  hindered  conjunction. 
"That  physicians  signify  preservation  from 'evils,  is  because  in  the  spiritual 
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world  diseases  are  evils  and  falses,  spiritual  diseases  being  toothing  else,  for 
evils  and  falses  take  away  health  from  the  internal  man,  and  induce  sickness 
in  the  mind,  and  at  length  pains ;  nor  is  any  thing  else  signified  in  the  Word 
by  diseases. — Jehovah  the  Physician  denotes  the  preserver  from  evils. — In  the 
same  sense  also  the  Lord  calls  himself  a  physician  in  Luke." — A.  C.  6502. 

It  is  obvious  from  these  passages,  that  physicians,  as  the  healers  of 
physical  diseases,  are  representative  of  the  Lord  as  the  healer  of 
spiritual  diseases ;  for  as  the  physicians  in  Egypt  were  thus  represen- 
tative of  Him,  so  also  of  necessity  must  physicians  now,  and  in  all 
ages,  by  the  same  correspondence,  be  representative  of  Him. 

Now,  inasmuch  as  natural  diseases  correspond  to  spiritual  diseases^, 
and  have  their  origin  from  them,  and  are  caused  by  them;  and  inas- 
much as  the  healing  of  the  one  corresponds  to,  and  is  represented  by^ 
the  other ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  physician  in  the  healing  of  physical 
disease  is  representative  of  the  Lord  in  the  healing  of  spiritual  dis- 
ease ;  and  inasmuch  as  all  things  in  the  natural  world  are  the  corres- 
pondences of  things  in  the  spiritual  world,  and  exist  and  subsist  by 
influx  thence  {A.  C.  5377),  therefore,  there  must  of  necessity  in  like 
manner  be  an  exact  correspondence  between  the  medicines  used  by 
physicians  for  the  removal  of  physical  diseases,  and  the  spiritual 
medicines  by  which  the  mind  of  man  is  restored  to  spiritual  healthy, 
for  otherwise  corresponding  results  would  not  and  could  not  be  pro- 
duced by  them.  The  medicine  by  which  the  healing  of  the  spiritual 
diseases  of  the  mind  is  effected,  is  spoken  of  in  the  following  language : 

**  And  the  leaves  of  the  tree  were  for  the  healing  of  the  nations, — signifiies 
rational  truths  thence  derived,  by  which  they  who  are  in  evils  and  thence  in 
falses  are  led  to  think  soberly  and  to  live  decently.  By  leaves  of  the  tree  are 
signified  rational  truths  ;  by  nations  are  signified  they  who  are  in  goods  and 
thence  in  truths,  and  in  an  opposite  sense  they  who  are  in  evils  and  thence  in 
falses,  in  the  present  case^  they  who  are  in  evils  and  thence  infaUes,  because  it  is  said, 
for  the  healing  of  them,  and  they  who  are  in  evils  and  ibenoe  in  falses,  cannot 
be  healed  by  the  Word,  because  they  do  not  read  it,  but  if  they  have  judgment, 
they  can  be  healed  by  rational  truths:'' — Ap.  Ex.  1339. 

# 

*'  Whenever  man  is  compared  to  a  tree,  or  is  called  a  tree,  then  fruit  signifies 
the  good  of  charity,  and  leaf  the  truth  thence,  as  in  Ezekiel :  *  By  the  river 
on  the  bank  thereof  on  this  side  and  on  that  side  shall  come  up  every  tree  of 
meat,  whose  leaf  doth  not  fail,  neither  is  the  fruit  consumed  ;  it  bringeth  forth 
new  fruit  according  to  its  months,  because  its  waters  issued  out  of  the  sanctu- 
arv,  and  the  fniit  thereof  shall  be  for  meat,  and  the  leaf  for  medicine^  (xlvii.  12) ; 
wnere  tree  is  put  for  the  man  of  the  church,  in  whom  is  the  kingdom  of  the 
Lord ;  fruit  for  the  good  of  love  and  charity ;  leaf  for  the  truths  thence,  which 
serve  for  the  instruction  of  mankind  and  their  regeneration^  wherefore  the  leaf 
is  said  to  be  for  medicine?'' — A,  C.  855. 

"  In  Ezekiel  xlvii.  12,  it  is  treated  by  the  prophet  concerning  the  new  house 
of  God,  or  the  new  temple,  by  which  is  signified  a  New  Church,  and  in  the 
interior  sense  the  Lord^s  spiritual  kingdom ;  wherefore  the  river,  upon  whose 
bank  came  up  every  tree  of  food,  signifies  those  things  which  are  of  intelli- 
gence and  wisdom ;  trees  the  perceptions  and  conjunctions  of  good  and  truth ; 
food  the  goods  and  truths  themselves ;  water  going  forth  from  the  sanctuary,  the 
truths  which  constitute  intelligence;  the  sancttAary,  celestial  love,  in  the  su- 
preme sense  the  Divine  Human  of  the  Lord  from  whom  is  that  lo^e*,  \.\i<&  jtv^ 
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which  are  for  fcfod,  signify  the  goods  of  love ;  the  lea/^  which  was  for  medicine, 
signifies  the  truth  of  faith.  HeuQe  it  is  evident  what  Medicine  signifies,  namely, 
that  which  preserves  from  falses  and  evils ;  for  the  truth  offaithj  when  it  leads  to  toe 
good  oflove^  inasmuch  as  it  withdraws  from  evils,  prwervw." — A.  C.  6502. 

Now  it  is  most  obviously  seen,  that  according  to  the  teachings  of 
Emanuel  Svtredenborg,  the  medicine  which  spiritually  heals  man,  or 
liberates  the  mind  from  falses  and  evils  which  are  spiritual  diseases, 
are  the  truths  of  faith  by  which  regeneration  is  effected ;  and  that 
consequently,  the  medicine  which  is  to  cure  natural  or  physical 
diseases  which  are  the  correspondences  and  effects  of  falses  and  evils, 
should  be  composed  of  such  substances  in  nature  as  are  correspon- 
dences of  the  truths  of  faith,  and  not  of  such  substances  as  correspond 
to  the  opposites  of  these  truths. 

But  what  is  the  nature  of  the  medicine  by  means  of  which  HomcBop- 
athists  effect  their  cure  ?  Mr.  De  Charms,  in  his  article  in  defence 
of  the  system,  speaking  with  reference  to  the  remedies  employed,  says, 
^When  a  man  is  poisoned  by  a  mineral,  the  remedy  is  not  another 
mineral  poison,  but  a  corresponding  poison  from  the  animal  or  vege- 
table kingdom ;  and  vice  versa.  Or  if  the  remedy  be  a  mineral  poison, 
it  is  one  from  a  lower  discrete  degree  of  the  mineral  kingdom.  The 
law  of  derivation  calls  for  the  cure  of  animal  by  vegetable  poisons 
and  of  vegetable  poisons  by  mineral ;  or  of  poisons  in  the  higher 
degrees  of  each  kingdom,  respectively,  by  those  of  the  lower  degrees." 
By  "similia  similibus  curantur,"  therefore,  according  to  Mr.  De 
Charms,  is  signified,  like  poisons  are  cured  by  like  poisons:  that  is, 
the  physician  casts  out  poison  from  the  system  by  a  similar  poison  ; 
the  correspondence  of  this  the  reader  cannot  fail  to  see. 

"  Poison  m  the  Word  signifies  deceit.  Deceit  is  as  a  poison  which  infects 
and  destroys  with  infernal  venom,  for  it  goes  through  the  whole  mind,  even  to 
its  interiors ;  the  reason  is,  because  he  who  is  in  deceit,  meditates  evil,  and 
thereby  nourishes  his  understanding,  and  delights  it,  and  tlius  destroys  every 
thing  therein  which  is  of  man,  that  is,  which  is  of  life  derived  from  the  good 
of  faith  and  charity."— -4.  C.  9013. 

'*  The  poison  of  dragons  and  the  gall  of  asps  signifies  what  is  enormously 
false,  as  existing  from  the  falsified  truths  of  the  Word." — A,  E.  433. 

'*  The  poison  of  the  reptiles  of  the  earth  signifies  falsities  from  the  sensual 
man,  which  suhtlely  pervert  truths  by  fallacies." — Ibid.  650. 

According  to  the  correspondence  of  Homceopathy,  or  the  affinity  of 
its  fundamental  principles  to  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church,  deceits 
and  falses  are  cured  in  the  mind  by  similar  deceits  and  falses  of  a 
lower  degree ;  for,  we  are  told,  that  poisons  which  correspond  to  these, 
are  cured  by  similar  poisons  of  the  lower  degrees ;  medicine  by  which 
the  body  is  healed  being,  according  to  Swedenborg,  and,  indeed,  ac- 
cording to  the  Word,  the  correspondence  of  that  by  which  the 
mind  isspiritually  healed  or  by  which  man  is  regenerated. 

Medicine,  according  to  Swedenborg,  corresponds  to  the  truths  of 
faith  ;  but  according  to  the  theory  of  Hahnemann,  as  explained  by 
Mr.  De  Charms,  it  corresponds  to  the  influx  of  hell  into  man,  creating 
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in  him  for  the  time  a  more  grateful  abode  for  infernal  spirits.  "  The 
theory  is,"  says  Mr.  De  Charms,  **  that  the  evil  spirits  of  hell,  who  are 
exciting,  diseases  in  the  human  economy,  by  flowing  into  human  poi- 
sons corresponding  to  them,  which  sin  has  generated  therein,  are  de- 
rivedj  drawn  down,  from  that  economy,  by  presenting  to  them  a  more 
grateful  fleld  for  their  infernal  activity,  namely  those  similar  poisons, 
or  the  effects  in  man's  body  of  those  similar  poisons  which  corres- 
pond to  the  hells  of  those  spirits  in  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral 
kingdoms,  which  lie  beneath  man."  The  medicine  which  creates 
in  man  a  disease  which  corresponds  to  hell,  must  have  its  origin  from 
hell,  and  necessarily  corresponds  to  the  spiritual  evil  which  creates 
hell.  Hence  evil  is  cured,  or  removed,  by  the  creation  of  a  similar 
but  more  inveterate  evil,  which  absorbs  or  destroys  the  former ;  so 
that  evil  is  cast  out  by  evil,  or  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Phari- 
sees, the  Lord  casts  out  devils  by  Beelzebub  the  prince  of  the  devils. 

The  healing  of  the  body  corresponds  to  the  healing  of  the  mind ; 
and  the  medicine  by  which  the  body  is  healed,  corresponds  to  the 
truths  of  faith  by  which  the  regeneration  of  the  mind  is  effected :  con- 
sequently the  effect  produced  by  medicine  upon  the  body,  must  cor- 
respond to  the  effect  produced  by  truths  upon  the  mind  in  the  process 
of  regeneration.  But  the  effect  of  truth  upon  the  mind,  is  not,  as 
taught  in  Hahnemann's  theory  of  medicine,  to  create  artificial  concu- 
piscences in  the  mind,  similar  in  their  character  to  those  to  be  removed, 
but  stronger,  in  order  to  overcome  them  by  absorbing  their  evils.  But 
tbe  Lord  permits  evil  spirits  from  hell  to  flow  into  the  evils  already 
existing  in  the  mind,  and  by  the  excitement  of  these  evils  to  temp^ 
man,  so  that  he  might  be  made  sensible  of  them,  and  seek  deliverance 
from  them.  Truths  received  by  man  from  the  Lord  resist  these  evils, 
combat  against  them,  and  overcome  them,  so  that  man  by  the  truths 
of  faith  is  rescued  from  their  power,  and  is  made  whole.  We  give  the 
following  passages  in  illustration : 

"While  man  is  being  regenerated  and  becoming  spiritual,  he  is  continually 
in  combat,  on  which  account  the  church  of  the  Lord  is  called  militant ;  for  be- 
fore regeneration,  lusts  have  had  the  dominion,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  man  is 
composed  of  mere  lusts,  and  falsities  thence." — A.  C.  59. 

**  Temptations  are  nothing  else  but  the  combats  of  evil  spirits  with  the  an- 
gels who  are  attendant  on  man;  the  evil  spirits  stiriip  or  excite  all  the  wicked 
things  that  a  man  has  either  done  or  thought  from  his  infancy,  consequently 
both  evils  and  falses,  and  condemn  him.  But  the  Lord  by  angels  protects  man." 

^^  The  angels  who  are  attendant  on  man,  bring  or  press  forth  his  goods  and 
troths,  and  thereby  defend  him ;  this  combat  is  what  is  made  sensible  and  per- 
ceivable in  man,  and  causes  remorse  and  pain  of  conscience." — A,  C.  741,  751. 

'*  Temptations  are  no  other  than  intestine  ct)mbats,  disputes,  and  contentions, 
respecting  power  and  dominion;  evils  contending  on  one  side,'and  goods 
on  the  other."— J6ia.  1923. 

"  Temptation  is  in  no  case  wrought  by  good  spirits,  but  by  evil,  for  tempta- 
tion is  an  excitation  of  the  evil  and  the  lalse,  which  are  with  man." — Ibid,  4307. 

**  It  is  the  evil  with  man  which  causes  temptations,  and  which.  ^\^o  \^^<^% 
into  temptation,  of  which  evil  there  is  no  cause  in  Qod.^^— Ibid.  21^« 
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"The  tempted  are  in  interior  anxiety,  even  to  desperation,  in  which  they  are- 
kept  more  especially  for  the  end  that  they  may  finally  be  confirmed  in  this^ 
that  all  things  are  of  the  Lord's  mercy,  that  they  are  saved  by  Him  alone,  and 
that  in  themselves  there  is  nothing  but  evil,  in  which  truths  they  are  confirmed 
by  combats  wherein  ihey  conquer." — Ihid,  2334. 

"  I  will  refine  thee,  but  not  with  silver ;  I  will  choose  thee  in  the  furnace  of 
affliction :  afiiiction  denotes  temptation.  Affliction  denotes  temptations  both 
external  and  internal :  external  are  persecutions  from  the  world,  mtemal  from 
the  devil."— ZWd.  1846. 

^''  He  who  is  in  the  combats  of  temptation,  and  conquers,  acquires  to  himself 
more  and  more  power  over  evil  spirits,  or  over  the  diabolical  crew,  till  at  length 
they  dare  not  assault  him ;  but  on  every  victory  obtained,  the  Lord  reduces  to 
order  the  goods  and  truths  from  which  the  combat  was  supported,  when,  con- 
sequently, these  are  purified^  and,  in  proportion  as  these  are  purified,  the 
celestial  things  of  love  are  insmuated  into  the  exterior  man."— i6i'^.  1717. 

Disease  in  the  body  corresponds  to  evils  and  falses  in  the  mind. 
The  excitement  of  the  falses  and  evils  in  the  mind  by  influx  from  hell, 
or  by  the  infernal  crevtr,  is  a  state  of  temptation,  which  is  the  cause 
of  internal  pain,  called  in  the  Word  afBiction,  and  by  which  man  is 
made  sensible,  as  stated  in  the  above  extracts,  that  he  is  nothing  but 
evil,  and  that  the  Lord  only  can  save  him.  With  this  internal  pain 
endured  in  temptation  or  the  state  of  spiritual  affliction  by  which 
man  is  made  sensible  of  his  natural  evils,  corresponds  the  bodily  pain 
which  man  endures  in  sickness,  the  sickness  being  the  manifestation  of 
a  disease  previously  existing  in  the  system,  but  now  excited  and 
brought  forth  by  certain  influences,  which  correspond  to  the  influx  of 
hell  into  the  concupiscences  of  the  mind  ;  spiritual  temptation  is  the 
combat  of  evil  spirits  against  good  spirits,  or  angels  attendant  upon 
man,  or  the  combat  of  the  hellish  principles,  to  which  these  spirits 
correspond,  against  the  truths  afid  goods  to  which  angels  correspond. 
So  bodily  pain  or  sickness  is  caused  by  the  conflict  between  disease 
and  health,  each  striving  for  the  dominion  over  the  other,  the  one  be- 
ing promotive  of  life,  the  other  causing  death.  But  do  the  angels  in 
the  spiritual  combat  of  temptation  in  the  mind  of  man,  to  which  cor- 
responds the  conflict  between  health  and  disease  in  the  body,  conquer 
infernal  spirits  "  by  presenting  to  them  a  more  grateful  field  for  their 
infernal  activity?'*  or  do  they  conquer  by  the  opposition  of  their 
heavenly  sphere  to  the  infernal  power  wluch  seeks  to  draw  man  to 
hell  ?  The  victory  is  gained  by  the  power  imparted  to  man  to  resist,, 
and  not  by  causing  evil  spirits  to  withdraw  from  man,  until  they  are 
wholly  defeated  in  their  eflTort,  and  dare  to  assault  him  no  more.  **  Evil 
spirits,"  says  Swedenborg,  ''excite  or  stir  up  all  the  evils  and  falses  in 
man,  and  condemn  him ;  but  the  angels  press  forth  the  goods  and 
truths,  and  thereby  defend  him."  "  He  who  conquers  acquires  to  him- 
self more  and  more  power  over  evil  spirits,  till  at  length  they  dare  not 
assault  him."  In  like  manner,  by  opposite  principles,  which,  in  na- 
ture, correspond  to  the  truths  of  faith  that  heal  our  spiritual  mala- 
dieSy  must  the  diseases  of  the  body,  corresponding  to  the  lusts  of  the 
unregenerate  mind,  be  resisted,  and  overeome,  and  their  power  to  in- 
jure in  man  destroyed. 
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Mr.  De  Charms^  in  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  HomcBopathism, 
Bays,  that  ''  the  Lord  permits  infernal  spirits  to  go  out  of  men  freely,  as 
into  swine,  by  the  impulse  of  their  own  love,  instead  of  pushing  them 
out  arbitrarily  by  any  impulsive  force  of  his  own.**  But  we  see  no 
connection  between  such  permissions  of  the  Divine  Providence,  and 
the  doctrine  of  Hahnemann.  The  Lord  indeed  permits  such  spirits 
to  descend  as  into  swine ;  but  he  does  not  create  the  swine  for  their  re- 
ception :  nor  does  he  create  any  poisonous  minerals^  or  noxious  weeds 
which  absorb  malignities ;  these,  according  to  Swedenborg,  are  not 
bis  creations,  but  are  the  effects  of  the  perversion  of  his  divine  order. 
It  therefore,  by  no  means  follows,  that  **  the  natural  means  of  healing 
human  diseases  consists  in  presenting  more  ultimate  similar  poisons 
in  lower  planes  of  infernal  activity."  The  Lord  does  not  expel  de- 
jnons  by  such  means,  but  by  the  finger  of  God,  or  the  power  of  divine 
truth. 

Poiscmy  in  the  Word,  signifies  deceit,  hypocrisy,  falsehood ;  and  heal- 
ing denotes  regeneration.  Hence,  it  is  evident,  that  the  fundamental 
principles  of  HomoBopathy,  so  far  from  being  in  agreement  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  New  Church,  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  doc* 
trines  of  the  Old,  where  the  truths  of  the  Word  are  altogether  falsi- 
fied,  and  where  these  falses  are  preached  as  truths  for  the  purpose  of 
regenerating  men. 

We  would  recommend  to  Mr.  De  Charms'  consideration,  Dickson's 

"^  Chrono-Thermal  System  of  Medicine,"  and  feel  assured  that  he 

would  find  that  system  ftiuch  more  in  accordance  with  the  truths  of 

the  New  Dispensation,  than  the  one  which  he  has  so  unsuccessfully 

attempted  to  vindicate. 

Tho8.  Wilks. 
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ARTICLE   IV, 


DE  CHARMS'  REPORT  ON  THE  TRINE.* 

No.  I. 

Most  readers  of  the  New  Church  Repository  are  doubtless  aware 
that  a  report  was  prepared  for  the  Central  Convention  in  this  country, 
by  the  Rev.  Richard  De  Charms,  assisted  by  several  members  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Council  of  that  body.  The  astonishing  number  of  682 
pages,  together  with  an  appendix  of  eighty  more,  is  comprised  in  the 
work ;  to  which  circumstance,  as  well  as  to  the  little  importance  which 
most  Newchurchmen  attach  to  the  subject,  we  attribute  the  fact  that 

*  Tbm  Newchurchm Aif~£xTBA. — Nos.  iv.  to  xvi. — A  Report  on  ihe  Trim  to  th«  Om- 
tral  Convention,  and  other  Doeuments  for  New  Church  Hietory :  embracing  an  Hietorieal 
Sketdi  of  the  Riee,  Frogreee,  and  Present  State  of  the  Trine  in  the  ^ew  Church  Ministry  in 
Eni^nd  and  America^  together  with  Argumenti  for  a  MiniUgrial  Trine  from  Scripture,  the 
Writinp  of  Swedenborg^  and  $tiU  exiiting  Repreeentativeg  ;  Authoritiee  for  the  Trinat  Or' 
4er  :  A  Form  of  the  Trine  for  the  New  Church  Ministry  in  the  United  States;  some  Rs» 
marks  on  WiM  Report^  and  MaswCs  Letter,  and  am  Appendix  of  Documentary  Matter. 
Baltimore :  Printed  for  the  Central  Convention,  1848.  8vo.  pp.  712. 
VOL.  IV.  3 
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it  has  been  little  circnlated,  less  read,  and  never  reviewed  in  any  of 
the  periodicals  of  the  church. 

The  report  is  very  verbose,  and  as  might  be  supposed  from  this  fact, 
not  lacking  in  repetition.  The  chief  writer  is  somewhat  addicted  to 
a  denunciatory  habit,  which  at  times  almost  approaches  to  virulent 
abuse.  Messrs.  Cabell  and  Powell  are,  however,  more  concise  in 
their  chapters,  less  caustic,  yet,  in  ouf  view,  not  less  logical.  As  the 
book  contains  much  that  deserves  careful  attention,  we  propose  to- 
note  what  we  deem  the  most  important  portions,  compelled  by  a  stern 
necessity  to  be  very  brief,  lest  our  notice  prove  a  document  as  massive 
as  the  Report. 

After  introducing  his  subject,  Mr.  De  Charms  devotes  his  first  chap- 
ter to  the  '*  necessity  of  Order."  He  insists  that  it  should  be  internal 
and  external — the  external  to  be  developed  first  in  time.  He  then 
proposes  the  subject  with  the  "  simple  consideration,  whether  the  thing 
is  true  ;"  extracting  the  conclusion  that  in  such  a  case  it  *'  must  be 
good  for  the  church  to  be  conformed  to  it."  To  substantiate  his  posi- 
tion in  the  controversy,  he,  through  the  volume,  summons  up  every 
trine  in  nature,  accidental  occurrences  and  former  institutions,  even 
the  trinal  skin  upon  the  body  is  pressed  into  service,  to  show  that  a 
{Proper  ministry  cannot  exist  in  a  clergy  of  the  single  grade. 

The  second  chkpter  is  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the  method  ''  in 
which  order  is  to  be  induced."  The  logic  is  characteristic.  The  as- 
sertion is  made  with  all  clerical  vehemence,  that  ''  the  idea  of  the 
church's  external  order  flowing  spontaneously  from  the  internal  states 
of  its  professing, members  is  absurd."  We  seem  to  see  the  sublime  here 
bowing  to  the  ridiculous.  What  man  in  his  sober  senses,  with  a  well 
illustrated  mind,  can  fail  to  perceive  that  every  attempt  in  all  churches 
to  develope  external  regulations  has  emanated  from  the  peculiar  in- 
ternal states  of  the  dominating  members  ? 

Mr.  De  Charms  shows  conclusively  that  such  was  the  case  with 
the. General  Convention.  And  men  can  be  found  who  will  demon- 
strate as  plainly  that  the  peculiar  order  of  the  Central  Convention 
originated  in  the  peculium^  if  not  proprium^  of  its  leading  spirits.  To 
suppose  that  institutions  which  men  frame  (and  the  two  Conventions, 
and  thejir  subordinate  local  bodies  are  precisely  such)  can  be  any 
thing  else  than  emanations  proceeding  spontaneously  from  the  ruling 
loves  of  those  who  form  them,  is  preposterous.  Yet  the  author  of  this 
part  of  the  Report  evidently  labors  under  the  impression  that  order 
may  be  induced  upon  the  church  under  such  circumstances,  even 
while  the  facts  which  he  cites  controvert  his  position. 

The  third  chapter  of  the  Report,  after  asserting  that  a  trine  exists 
in  all  things,  proceeds  to  castigate  the  opponents  of  a  three-graded 
ministry,  with  peculiar  bitterness.  The  trine  is  insisted  upon  as  being 
the  order  of  the  First  Christian  Church,  a  position  defined  more  fully 
in  succeeding  pages,  by  Mr.  N.  P.  Cabell.  Till  we  arrive  at  that 
chapter  we  omit  remarks  on  the  position.  The  distinct  sentiment  is 
afterwards  propounded  that  the  church  is  the  correspondent  to  the 
earth,  and  that  the  priesthood  or  clergy  is  the  "  representative  man"^ 
to  be  placed  upon  it.    Till  there  was  a  priesthood  there  existed  no 
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Tisible  chnrch.  The  clergy  are  the  internal  of  this  visible  body  ;  and 
without  them  this  corporeity  could  no  more  exist,  than  a  body  without 
a  soul.  These  doctrines,  we  are  assured,  were  taught  in  T.  C.  R,  146, 
and  784.  Upon  reading  this  we  were  prompted  to  see  what  Sweden- 
borg  taught  in  the  passages  above  referred  to.  Alas  !  for  the  writer, 
the  proofs  are  too  fragile  for  his  support.  The  doctrine  of  the  Re- 
port is  not  to  be  found  in  either  section.  Brick  from  a  clerical  kiln 
is  plainly  substituted  for  the  stone  made  use  of  by  Swedenborg ;  and 
the  slimy  asphalttim  is  employed  for  mortar. 

The  pruntus  for  an  imposing  ecclesiastical  polity  is  too  manifest 
in  the  history  of  the  New  Church  in  England  and  America.  But  that 
a  class  of  men,  more  internal,  spiritual,  and  celestial,  are  the  true  in- 
ternal to  the  church  is  taught  by  our  illuminated  author. 

**  It  is  according  to  divine  order  that  a  new  heaven  should  be  formed  before 
a  New  Church  on  earth ;  for  the  church  is  internal  and  external,  and  the  inter- 
nal church  make  one  with  the  church  in  heaven,  thus  with  heaven ;  and  the  - 
internal  is  to  be  formed  before  the  external,  and  afterwards  the  external  by  the 
internal."— r.  C.  R,  784. 

We  cannot  see  how  the  conunissioning  men  to  act  as  a  clergg^ 
with  ever  so  imposing  ceremonials  of  inauguration,  can  possibly  make 
them  an  internal  church  and  at  one  with  heaven.  But  it  is  palpable 
that  a  life  of  good  and  truth  is  the  true  token  of  a  place  in  tne  inter- 
nals of  the  church. 

The  first  attempt  on  record  at  establishing  a  clergy,  like  other  de- 
nominations, was  made  in  London  in  1787.  In  this  matter  as  there  W€L8 
no  ordaining  minister  to  begin  with,  the  Receivers  designated,  by  cast- 
ing lots  after  the  example  of  Acts  i.  22-26,  that  Robert  Hindmarsh 
shall  be  the  man.  He  accordingly  ordained  his  father,  James,  and 
Samuel  Smith,  both  of  whom  were  previously  Mjethodist  preachers. 
Considering  his  relation  in  the  lot  as  of  divine  appointment,  Mr.  H. 
ever  after  regarded  himself  as  a  clergyman  without  formal  inaugura- 
tion. *'  From  this  root  all  the  clergy  of  the  New  Church  in  England 
have  sprung.'* 

After  some  comments  about  this  matter,  which  are  in  keeping  with 
the  spirit  of  the  whole  Report,  Mr.  De  Charms  proceeds  to  notice  the 
convocation  of  the  first  General  Conference  at  London,  April  13,  I78Q. 
At  this  time  the  Society  in  that  city,  which  we  are  definitely  assured 
had  its  chapel  near  the  ''  London  Stone,  supposed  to  be  the  Millia^ 
rium,"  "  the  most  remarkable  central  place  of  Ancient  and  Moderm 
Britain,'*  had  eight  preachers  who  ofiiciated  without  pecuniary  com- 
pensation. In  1790,  Rev.  Manoah  Sibley  was  installed  pastor,  and  so 
the  policy  was  changed. 

The  English  Conference  was  not  exactly  a  permanent  body ;  being, 
called  chiefly  to  settle  the  question  of  "  order  in  the  ministry."  Twice 
did  it  suspend  its  series  of  annual  assembling,  to  be  convoked  agaim 
bv  the  London  Society.  Not,  however,  till  1815  was  broached  the 
idea  of  a  three-graded  clergy.  It  was  then  declared  to  be  the  stand- 
ard order,  but  as  the  time  was  supposed  not  to  have  arrived,  it  has 
never  been  carried  out.    Mr.  De  Charms  takes  occaavon  to  Te\X^i^\it 
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his  position,  and  disapprove  the  course  of  the  English  Newchurchmen. 
The  idea  of  a  one-graded  ministry  as  usual  receives  new  censure. 
*  If,"  says  he,  "  an  external  priesthood  is  not  first  instituted  to  repre- 
sent the  Lord  in  his  work  of  salvation,  in  the  spiritual  and  celestial 
degrees,  6cc.,  the  spiritual  and  celestial planes^of  the  mind  never  could  be 
opened  in  men  of  the  church  on  earthJ"    This  is  the  fullness  of  the  false 

EBrsuasions  into  which  the  editor  of  the  Report  has  involved  himself, 
wedenborg  never  taught  such  a  doctrine.  A  professed  teacher  in 
the  New  Church,  who  can  avow  it,  must  have  forgotten  to  read  the 
exposition  given  in  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom,  237,  238.  There  we 
are  assured  that  man  when  born  comes  into  the  natural  degree,  and 
attains  the  highest  point  of  understanding,  called  rationality.  The  spirit- 
ual degree  is  opened  by  the  love  of  uses  derived  from  intellectual 
things ;  and  the  celestial  by  the  celestial  love  of  use,  which  is  love 
towards  the  Lord.  Not  a  word  is  said  about  clerical  agency  in  the 
matter.  We  are  sistonlshed  at  the  obfuscatictti  and  efi!rontery  which 
can  in  the  tsLce  of  these  rational  doctrines  of  Swedenborg,  venture  to 
assert  that  these  two  higher  degrees  cannot  be  opened  in  a  man's 
mind,  except  by  the  medium  of  clergymen  inaugurated  by  external 
eeremonials  into  one  or  another  gradation  of  the  ministry. 

We  learn  with  much  satisfaction  that  all  our  New  Church  friends 
in  England  are  not  misdirected  by  this  trinal  theory.  Rev.  William 
Mason,  well  known  in  this  country  as  the  author  of  several  works, 
some  years  since,  while  President  of  the  General  Conference,  took  oc- 
casion to  express  his  utter  dissent  in  a  letter  to  the  Central  Conven- 
tion.  Had  the  question  of  trinalism  been  pressed  in  England  as  it  has 
been  in  America,  the  result  would  have  been  a  schism.  And  we  are 
convinced  that  the  future  will  ever  prove,  in  this  respect,  a  repetition 
cf  the  past. 

Let  us  be  distinctly  understood.  We  do  not  utterly  disclaim  the 
ideas  themselves  which  pervade  this  Report,  or  those  propounded  by 
tbe  General  Convention.  Were  they  carried  out  in  accordance  with 
the  internals  of  the  church,  they  would  be  made  manifest  to  be  cor- 
rect. But  when  arbitrary  external  legislation  essays  to  fix  the  bounds, 
there  can  appear  only  a  graven  statue,  devoid  of  life,  or  at  least  a 
vegetable  of  tne  cucurbite  family,  whose  external  contains  all  the  sub- 
stance, while  the  heart  is  but  emptiness.  The  production  may  be 
Serfect  and  beaytiful  externally,  but  it  is  dead  as  to  internals. 
uch  we  are  of  opinion  will  be  the  result  of  all  efforts  to  legislate  an 
order  for  Newchurchmen.  Towers  of  brick,  like  ancient  Babel,  may 
ascend  high,  heavenward — ^but  no  temple  of  Jehovah  can  contain  an 
altar  on  which  man  has  thus  lifted  his  graving  tool. 

The  fourth  chapter  in  this  Report  is  the  most  lengthy,  but  to  most 
readers  it  is  also  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  book.  Containing 
as  it  does  quite  a  minute  sketch  of  the  nistory  of  the  New  Church  in 
this  country,  we  shall  attempt  to  give  a  statement  from  it  of  the  pro- 
ceedings connected  with  its  rise  and  progress,  appending  where 
proper  Mr.  Dc  Charms'  sentiments. 

The  question  of  a  trine  in  the  ministry  was  not  agitated  in  America, 
when  there  was  instituted  a  clerical  order.    As  in  England,  New- 
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churchmen  deemed  it  important  to  have  a  class  to  exercise  the 
teaching  function,  but  in  neither  country  had  the  fancy  taken  scopes 
that  they  must  model  a  trine.  Mr.  De  Charms  acknowledges  that  *^  a 
minister  to  conduct  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  public  worship  in  a 
single  society  was  all  that  was  thought  of."  He  dates  the  formation 
of  a  ^  regular^'  ministry  at  the  period  when  Ralph  Mather  and  John 
Hargrove  were  ordained  at  Baltimbre. 

Previously,  however,  there  had  been  instituted  periodical  meetings 
of  receivers  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  They  had  taken  afa  ecclesia»> 
tical  form,  and  received  baptism  and  the  Holy  Supper.  But  as  no 
**  clergy"  had  part  in  the  matter,  Mr.  De  Charms  characterizes  the 
whole  proceedings  as  irregular^  a  word  of  emphatic  meaning  in. 
New  Church  Conventions  at  the  present  time.  *'  There  was  no  right 
to  expect  that  the  New  Church  would  grow,  spread,  or  increase  by 
degrees  in  this  country  from  such  a  b^inning  as  this.  But  it  was 
otherwise  in  the  United  States  of  America." 

Had  Mr.  De  Charms  written  his  report -a  few  years  later,  he  might 
have  learned  that  ^  regularity"  had  not  proved  so  potent  in  its  con- 
servative properties  as  to  prevent  even  the  Baltimore  Society  from 
dwindling  away,  so  as  to  be  unable  to  sustain  a  minister,  as  hit 
personal  experience  can  testify.  While  several  societies  more  irre- 
gular in  their  organization  and  proceedings  are  still  vigorous  and 
flourishing,  the  one  first  formed  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  second  in  the 
United  States,  has  died  outright  To  reflecting  minds  it  must  be  evi- 
dent that  a  more  vivifying  element  must  be  kept  in  action  in  the 
internals  than  can  be  produced  by  any  form  of  external  regularity. 

In  1764,  and  afterwards,  Mr.  James  Glenn,  of  London,  came  to 
Philadelphia  and  began  to  announce  the  truth  of  the  New  Dispensa* 
tion.  Though  not  ordained,  he  both  baptized  and  administered  the 
Holy  Supper,  which  appears  to  have  been  customary  in  England, 
before  Newchurchmen  attempted  to  institute  a  clerical  office.  This 
is  of  course  disapprobated  by  Mr.  De  Charms.  While  he  insists  that  a 
three  graded  ministry  is  necessary,  as  otherwise  the  spiritual  and  ce» 
lestial  planes  cannot  be  opened  in  the  man  of  the  New  Church,  he 
vehemently  declares  that  he  **  cannot  see  any  necessity  for  the  first 
receivers  of  our  doctrines  to  form  a  church  by  instituting  baptism  and 
a  supper,  or  external  worship,  without  a  regularly  ordained,  or  con* 
secrated,  or  conmiissioned  priesthood  or  ministry  of  the  Lord  for  its 
orderly  administration."  He  does  not  seem  to  remember  that  all  who 
are  in  the  good  of  love  are  the  commissioned  priesthood  of  the  Lord 
{A.  R.  20)  ;  nor  that  it  is  not  the  presence  of  men  of  certain  external 
rank,  but  the  conjunction  of  the'' receiver  with  the  Lord,  who  is  then 
present  with  the  whole  of  his  redemption,  that  renders  the  Holy 
Supper  of  efficacy  as  a  part  of  worship  (T.  C.  R.  725). 

Mr.  Ralph  Mather,  a  New  Church  preacher,  came  over  from 
England  in  1794.  He  was  accompanied  by  Rev.  Dr.  Duch^,  an 
Episcopal  clergyman  who  was  rector  of  Christ  church  in  Philadel- 
phia, before  the  Revolution,  but  had  returned  to  the  mother  country. 
Dr.  Duch^,  who  was  the  first  chaplain  to  the  American  Continental 
Congress^  was  known  to  be  a  receiver  of  the  doctrines  taught  b) 
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Swedenborg,  though  he  never  preached  them  openly.  His  daughter 
married  Rev.  William  Hill,  whose  agency  was  afterwards  effective  in 
establishing  the  New  Church  in  this  countrv. 

'  At  Baltimore,  April  1,  1792,  **  the  New  Church  first  appeared  in  a 
visible  fbrm  in  these  United  States."  Mr.  James  Wilmer,  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  England,  never  ordained  by  a  New  Church 
minister,  preached  to  them  regularly.  After  about  three  years  he  re- 
turned to  the  Old  Church  pulpit,  not  apostatising,  however,  from  the 
Heavenly  Doctrines.  His  reason  was  that  he  did  not  consider  that 
men  were  prepared  to  receive  them. 

Mr.  Robert  Carter,  a /ayman,  succeeded  him  in  the  pastoral  func- 
tion. *'  He  also  administered  the  sacrament  of  baptism  to  any  who 
were  willing  to  i^eceive  it  at  his  hands,  and  when  he  was  not  present, 
he  authorized  other  members  of  the  society  to  do  it."  When  he  em- 
braced the  doctrines  of  the  New  Dispensation  he  was  proprietor  of 
about  one  hundred  slaves,  whom  he  emancipt^d,  being  convinced,  it 
would  seem,  that  slave-holding  was  inconsistent  with  the.genius  of  the 
New  Jerusalem,  in  which  we  should  not  greatly  differ  with  him. 

In  1798,  Mr.  John  Hargrove  became  a  Newchurchman,  and  with- 
drew immediately  from  the  Methodist  connection.  He  was  an  or- 
dained deacon,  which  Mr.  De  Charms  styles  "  the  first  grade  in  the 
trine  of  the  Methodist  ministrv."  So  zealous  is  he  in  pursuing  his 
hobby  that  he  does  not  observe  that  the  eldership  in  that  denomination 
is  virtually  two  gradations,  so  that  the  ministry  is  actually  a  quatrine. 

Mr.  Hargrove  could  not  approve  of  preaching  by  laymen.  Nor  did 
he  deem  himself  authorized  to  proclaim  the  Heavenly  Doctrines  by 
virtue  of  his  Methodist  ordination.  By  his  influence  a  new  organiza- 
tion was  induced  upon  the  society  at  Baltimore,  by  which  Mr.  Carter 
was  thrown  into  the  back  ground. 

A  curious  course  was  adopted  to  commence  this  regular  ministry'. 
A  S.Mr.  Mather  was  an  authorized  preacher  in  England,  it  was  deem- 
ed expedient  to  acknowledge  him  in  that  ofiice  here.  Mr.  Hargrove 
being  the  pastor  de  facto  was  also  to  be  ordained.  To  prisserve  a 
proper  gradation,  the  first  named  gentleman  was  inaugurated  pastor 
over  the  New  Church  society  at  Baltimore.  Mr.  Hargrove  was  then 
baptized  by  him,  and  then  in  like  manner  ordained  by  the  delegates  of 
the  congregation  as  Mr.  Mather's  assistant.  As  the  future  distinc- 
tive sentiment  of  exclusive  clerical  ordination  had  not  quite  arrived  at 
its  maturity,  the  people  did  not  yield  up  to  Mr.  Mather,  as  might 
have  been  done,  the  duty  of  imposing  hands  upon  Mr.  Hargrove.  Mr. 
De  Charms  did  not  at  first  recognize  this  as  a  valid  ordination,  and 
sought  to  receive  that  ceremony  in  England,  but  was  persuaded 
otherwise  by  Mr.  Noble. 

We  have  no  disposition  to  review  Mr.  De  Charms'  disquisition 
isipon  the  peculiar  nature  of  these  ordinations.  Those  who  have 
ean  find  it  in  the  Report  commencing  at  page  83.  To  our  mind,  the 
logic  is  based  upon  a  position  which  is  not  authorized,  and  of  course 
of  no  importance. 

The  double  pastorship  at  Baltimore  resulted  in  dissension  between 
the  two  oiSce-bearers.    The  prior  rank  conferred  upon  Mr.  Mather 
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was  unpalatable  to  his  associate.  Perceiving  that  in  spite  of  formal- 
ities, he  was  not  actually  the  pastor  of  the  society,  he  returned  to 
England,  whereupon  Mr.  Hargrove  took  his  place  without  ceremony. 

The  third  minister  ordained  in  the  New  Church  of  America  was 
Rev.  Hugh  White,  previously  a  Scotch  Presbyterian.  His  residence 
was  at  Monticello,  Virginia.  This  was  in  1810.  The  fourth  was 
Rev.  Adam  Hurdus,  who  had  formed  around  him  a  society  of  the 
New  Church  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  In  the  summer  of  1816,  he  visited 
Mr.  Hargrove,  at  whose  request  he  was  ordained.  Mr.  De  Charms 
complains  that  admission  into  the  clerical  office  was  made  too  easy, 
and  attributes  the  slow  progress  of  the  church  to  the  defect  of  theolo- 
gical preparation.  Many  pages  are  therefore  employed  to  set  forth 
the  importance  of  a  New  Church  seminary. 

The  next  ordination  was  that  of  Rev.  M.  M.  Carll,  in  Philadelphia, 
December  31,  1816.  Here  was  an  instance  in  which  formality  took 
the  place  of  reality.  Jonathan  W.  Condy  was  the  man  who  was  the 
actual  pastor.  A  petition  was  presented  simultaneously  to  him  and 
to  Mr.  Carll,  which  was  complied  with  only  by  the  latter.  '  ''There 
was  no  tendency,"  says  Mr.  De  Charms,  **  to  an  Episcopal  form  of  ^ov- 
emment  here.  There  was  nothing  like  a  bishop  ordained  over  it 
The  minister  was  in  fact  a  very  secondary  man,  and  made  to  hold 
quite  a  secondary  office.  He  was  indeed  endued  with  ordaining 
power,  but  he  was  to  exercise  it  only  '  under  the  authority  and  at  the 
request  of  the  society^  and  in  the  manner  and  under  sucn  restrictions 
as  they  may  prescribe,'  " 

Dr.  Liewis  Beers,  of  Danby,  Tioga  [now  Tompkins]  County,  N.  Y., 
was  ordained  into  our  ministry  next  after  Mr.  Carll,  and  very  nearly 
about  the  same  time.  This  gentleman  is  too  well  known  to  require 
to  be  characterized  or  eulogized. 

The  first  General  Convention  was  summoned  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Carll's  ordination,  and  met  at  Philadelphia,  May  15, 1817.  This  body 
assumed  at  once  the  province  of  regulating  ordinations,  but  referred 
Mr.  David  Powell's  application  to  be  ordained  to  Messrs.  Hargrove  and 
CarlL  A  committee  was  also  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  expe- 
diency of  establishing  regulations  for  the  ordination  of  ministers. 
Mr.  Powell  and  R.  H.  Goe,  of  Wheeling,  Va.,  were  subsequently 
admitted  with  limited  powers.  At  the  Convention  of  1818,  the  com* 
mittee  made  a  report  They  recommended  their  own  continuance 
another  year,  and  advised  that  laymen^  who  officiate  as  readers  of 
societies, ''  would  confine  their  labors  to  the  reading  of  the  Word,  the 
Lord's  prayer,  the  writings  of  the  herald  of  the  New  Dispensation, 
and  such  prayers,  sermons,  and  hymns  as  are  known  to  contain  the 
orthodox  sentiments  of  the  church."  They  also  protested  against  the 
practice  ^  which  they  have  heard  somewhere  to  have  existed,  of  the 
administration  of  the  holy  sacrament  of  baptism,  and  the  Lord's 
Supper  by  laymen,"  which  they  considered  a  **  dangerous  precedent." 
Ordaining  power  was  vested  in  the  concurrent  action  of  the  societies 
of  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  instead  of  each  of  them. 

Rev.  Charles  J.  Doughty  was  next  ordained  at  New  York  city, 
Aug.  9, 1818.    By  special  authority,  Rev.  Thomas  Newport^  oC  Ia* 
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banon,  Ohio,  was  ordained  by  Mr.  Powell.  The  powers  of  the  ordain- 
ees  West  of  the  Alleghanies  were  all  limited,  ^  lexi^^  as  Mr.  Hargrove 
expresses  it,  **our  ordination  should  run  vnld  throv^h  the  western 
WUdemess  and  ultimately  discredit  us  qnd  give  us  on  incurable  pain.^ 

A.  W. 
{To  be  continued,) 
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ARTICLE   V. 


CONJUGIAL  LOVE. 

GoNiUGiAL  love  is  the  union  of  the  Lord  with  His  Church.  The 
Lord  in  His  inmost  degree  is  Love  and  in  His  outer  He  is  Wisdonu 
This  Divine  Wisdom  is  perceived  as  the  alone  truth  by  the  church. 
It  IS  the  inmost  life  of  the  church ;  her  reception  of  the  truth  awakens 
a  warm  love,  the  **  image  of  the  Lord**  fills  her  every  thought.  Ta 
her  He  is  the  most  beautiful  among  the  sons  of  men,  she  hangs  upon 
every  word  of  His  mouth,  she  seeks  Him  with  a  ceaseless  longing — an 
ever  yearning  love ;  she  exalts  Him^  glorifies  Him,  magnifies  Him, 
and  is  only  great  in  His  greatness.  The  Lord  beholds  His  wisdom 
oat  of  Himself.  He  sees  His  own  Divine  image  in  the  church.  He 
sees  that  He  alone  is  loved,  and  the  satisfaction  of  an  infinite  blessed- 
ness fills  the  Divine  soul.  He  realizes  His  boundless  capacity  to 
confer  happiness,  and  the  Divine  love  flows  forth  without  measure 
upon  His  bride  bom  from  his  own  bosom.  In  His  light  she  sees  light, 
and  in  His  love  she  loves.  He  is  the  wisdom  of  her  love,  and  she  the 
love  of  His  wisdom.  How  beautiful  is  this  union !  His  thought  and 
His  fcfeling  become  hers.  His  will  is  her  law.  His  understanding  her 
judgment,  while  He  the  Divine,  Infinite,  Holy  one,  gently  accommo- 
dates Himself  to  her  weakness,  instructs  her  ignorance,  devotes  His 
whole  life  and  being  to  the  care  and  protection  of  His  lovely  bride. 
Behold  how  He  adorns  her,  how  daintily  she  is  arrayed  in  silk  and 
finely  embroidered  garments,  while  jewels  of  gold  and  silver  and 
precious  stones  make  her  beauty  all  glorious  as  they  shine  and  scin- 
tilate  in  the  light  of  the  countenance  of  the  royal  bridegroom  ;  and 
behold,  too,  how  the  Lord  loveth  her,  how  he  seeks  to  elevate  her 
thoughts,  to  purify  her  feelings,  how  He  makes  her  the  medium  of  His 
good  to  others,  how  He  lavishes  boundless  riches  upon  her  solely  that 
the  may  dispense  of  His  bounty  to  the  poor  and  the  needy.  She  be- 
comes the  organ  of  His  life,  the  recipient  of  His  infinite  blessedness. 
He  delights  to  give  her  all  things  in  giving  Himself  to  her;  all  that 
He  asks  in  return  is  a  pure,  heavenly,  devoted  affection,  a  loving  trusty 
a  perfect  confidence  in  Him,  while  He  embraces  her  on  every  side 
with  the  protecting  arms  of  His  Divine  providence. 

Look,  oh,  man !  upon  this  heavenly  union,  and  behold  how  that 
lovely  bride  stretches  forth  her  loving  arms  to  all  the  children  of  men, 
and  woes  them  to  her  bosom,  that  she  may  teach  them  to  love  the 
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heavenly  Father,  and  shall  we  not  fly  to  that  fair  abode,  and  as  fittle- 
ehildren  look  up  and  cry  Abba,  Father  ?  But  this  Divine,  all  glorioDS 
Father,  so  sublime  in  His  serene  infinite  soul,  so  vast  in  His  unlimited 
understanding,  awes  us[;  we  love  and  worship  and  adore.  But  we  are 
fmiie  ;  He  perceives  that  we  need  companions,  small  as  we  are,  adapt* 
ed  to  our  peculiarities.  He  will  make  us  happy  and  good  with  our 
equals,  while,  like  a  kind  parent.  He  will  watch  over  us,  educate  us^ 
and  prepare  us  for  usefulness.  And  for  this  end  **  created  He  male  and 
female  from  the  beginning,"  man  the  reflex  of  Himself,  woman  the 
reflex  of  his  own  lovely  bride,  that  they  might  enjoy  their  own  Divine 
loves  in  all  created  forms ;  hence  man  in  His  inmost  is  love,  in  his 
outermost  he  is  truth.  The  woman  is  the  love  of  that  truth,  hence 
in  the  inmost  she  is  wisdom  taken  out  of  the  man,  and  the  Lord  en- 
dues this  wisdom  with  love.  The  man  loves  his  own  wisdom  in  the 
woman,  but  is  struck  with. delight  and  astonishment  at  her  wondrous- 
knre  for  him.  Because  this  is  a  principle  from  the  Lord  in  the 
woman,  she  becomes  a  holy  thing  to  the  man,  and  his  inmost  love  and 
outer  wisdom  flows  forth  into  an  outermost  understanding,  in  which 
they  both  conjoin  for  the  care  and  protection  of  the  beloved  being  be- 
stowed upon  him  by  the  Lord.  A  woman  cannot  be  trulv  conjoined 
to  the  Lord  in  the  inmost  degree  until  she  loves  His  Truth  ultimated 
in  a  man,  any  more  than  the  church  can  be  conjoined  to  the  Lord 
without  perceiving  and  loving  Divine  inflnite  truth.  And  the  man  is- 
a  selflsh  egotist  until  he  loves  himself  out  of  himself  even  as  the 
Lord  loves  Himself  out  of  Himself.  How  entirely  useless  would  be 
the  existence  of  Deity  if  it  existed  only  for  itself.  Love  and  wisdom 
would  be  only  ^gue  abstractions,  metaphysical  entities,  if  the  l^cupd 
did  not  flow  forth  into  an  active  life  of  uses.  He  creates  a  body  for 
Himself,  a  tangible  being,  a  consciousness  of  blessedness,  of  infinite 
power,  by  living  out  of  himself,  and  He  has  created  man  to  live  in  this 
same  way.  Man  can  only  fully  realize  his  own  being  in  woman,  she 
is  nothing  without  him.    But  he  is  perfected  in  her. 

Man  is  an  angular  mathematical  form,  exactl}"^  ^tie,  but  not  beau- 
tifhl.  'Woman  seizes  this  form  and  from  the  crucible  of  her  warm 
love,  she  moulds  the  truth  into  grace  and  beauty.  For  man's  under- 
standing deals  in  outermost  truths.  But  the  Lord  has  blessed  woman 
with  perceptive  faculties  above  the  sphere  of  man's  reason,  and  while 
he  looks  to  the  outermost  relations  bf  things  she  at  a  glance  perceives 
the  inmost.  Hence  she  becomes,  as  it  were,  the  soul  of  his  thought^ 
she  is  the  will  and  he  the  intellectual  principle,  she  is  governed  and 
guided  by  him,  while  he  in  all  things  is  modified  by  her  will,  and 
scarce  recognizes  his  own  crude  thought  in  her  plastic  feminine  re- 
presentation of  it ;  hence  he  thinks  oftentimes  that  he  acts  from  her 
wisdom,  forgetting  that  she  has  no  wisdom  except  through  him. 

Thus  woman  dwells  in  the  heart  of  man,  as  in  some  fair  and  state- 
ly palace,  and  she  looks  forth  into  his  garden  of  Eden,  his  whole  spirit 
world  of  thought ;  she  knows  every  lofty  tree,  every  blooming  flower 
and  odorous  plant  and  herb  for  the  use  of  man,  and  every  singing 
bird  that  soars  heavenward  in  her  beautiful  domain,  and  she  culls^ 
the  fairest  of  flowers  and  weaves  bright  garlaada,  audi  adLOTT\%  xSiOkft 
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4>ro w  of  her  beloved  with  his  own  thoughts,  while  he  even  thinks  that 
she  is  bestowing  treasures  out  of  herself  upon  him.  This  gives  to 
woman  a  sportive  grace,  a  gentle  lovingness,  an  apparent  wilfulness, 
A  delight  in  the  power  which  she  has  through  man,  while  she  knows 
that  he  is  the  link  that  binds  her  to  heaven,  and  thus  she  is  humble 
and  grateful  and  yielding  in  the  height  of  her  power.  How  beauti- 
ful is  the  life  of  conjugial  partners  I  The  woman  flows  into  the 
thought  of  man  like  influent  life  ;  she  knows  all  things  that  are  in 
him,  hence  she  can  adapt  herself  to  his  every  variation  ;  she  calms 
him  when  excited,  elevates  him  when  he  is  depressed,  regulates  him 
by  her  heaven-given  power,  as  a  good  heart  regulates  the  judgment 
The  Lord  loves  the  man  through  the  woman,  and  loves  the  woman 
through  the  man,  and  these  two  distinct  and  separate  confluent 
-streams,,  from  the  fountain  of  Divine  life,  rejoice  in  their  blessed  and 
beautiful  union,  as  like  ever  does  when  it  meets  its  like.  And  it  is 
only  when  the  two  streams  unite  that  they  oan  reflect  the  Divine 
image ;  they  are  noisy,  turbulent,  and  turbid,  until  the  meeting  of  the 
waters  of  life,  and  then  in  a  calm,  serene,  deep,  and  beautiful  blessed- 
ness they  flow  on  so  softly  and  smoothly  that  the  holy  heavens  and  the 
Divine  sun  mirror  themselves  in  the  clear  waters ;  and  if  night, 
-chill  and  drear,  draws  its  darkening  curtain  around  them,  soon  the 
silver  moon  of  a  trusting  faith  floods  them  with  a  gentle  radiance, 
^nd  bright  stars  of  intelligence  gild  the  night's  darkness,  and  they 
patiently  await  the  dcovn  of  an  eternal  day,  when  their  joyous  waters 
will  again  flow  in  the  sunshine  of  heaven. 

A  conjugial  union  is  truly  a  heaven  upon  earth,  for  it  is  the  conjunc- 
tive principle  that  binds  the  world  to  the  Lord.  It  is  this  life  ultima- 
ted  in  finite  forms. 

Let  us  pause,  and  with  self-abased  and  adoring  hearts  ascend  from 
this  outer  creation  to  the  inmost  and  holiest — ^to  the  Lord — ^the  soul 
of  the  universe ;  let  us  look  forth  from  this  Divine  centre  and  source 
of  all  life,  into  the  Infinite  Grand  Man  of  the  Universe — behold  its 
first  casement  of  the  celestial  soul — ^the  celestial  heaven,  in  which  the 
Lord  dwells  supreme  in  beauty  and  holiness,  and  high  and  lifted  up. 
This  inmost  Grand  Man  is  beyond  our  conception  with  its  infinity  of 
blessed  perception.  Then  comes  the  second  or  outer  garment  of  the 
Lord,  the  spiritual  world — and  this  Grand  Man  is  wondrous  and  un- 
limited in  power  and  wisdom  from  its  Divine  soul  and  inner  world ; 
and  then  comes  the  Material  Infinite  Grand  Man  of  the  Universe,  in 
which  countless  solar  systems  are  to  the  universal,  ceaseless  circula- 
tion what  one  drop  of  our  blood  is  to  our  small  finite  circulation ; 
but  every  material,  sun  is  a  condensed  ray  of  glory  from  the  creative 
sphere  of  the  Lord's  divine,  self-subsistent  life — and  this  ray  has  in  it 
life  fr6m  the  Lord,  and  dispenses  it  to  its  revolving  planets.  Let  that 
Divine  ray  be  wanting,  and  instant  annihilation  would  be  the  effect — 
just  as  the  life  of  the  soul  wanting  in  the  drop  of  blood  produces  in- 
stant death.  The  inmost  degree  of  the  blood  is  the  receptacle  of  the 
life  of  the  soul,  and  holds  that  drop  in  conjunction  with  the  universal 
life  of  the  body.  Now,  conjugial  love  is  that  creative  ray  of  life  from 
the  sphere  of  the  Lord's  person,  which  holds  our  solar  system  in  con- 
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Junction  with  the  Universal  Grand  Man ;  and  if  coi\jngial  love  found 
no  receptacle  on  our  molecule,  the  earth,  or  in  our  drop,  the  solar 

2 stem,  it  would  cease'  its  connection  with  the  body  of  God.  Hence 
e  gentle,  sportive,  childlike,  innocent  love  of  two  conjugial  partners 
upon  the  earth,  serves  the  highest  tue,  and  the  Lord  provides,  that  for 
the  preservation  of  our  earth,  there  shall  always  be  some  partners 
united  in  this  ultimate  existence,  that  heavenly  life  may  descend  into 
the  lowest  plane ;  and  once,  when  life  had  almost  ceased  in  the  dead 
earth,  and  it  was  sinking  into  utter  corruption,  the  Lord  himself  de- 
scended, and  consummated  a  marriage  between  heaven  and  earth  in 
the  union  of  His  Infinite  Divine  with  His  Divine  Human.  He  mar- 
ried good  to  truth,  and  from  this  union  comes  all  conjunctions.  For  con- 
jugial love  is  simply  a  union  of  each  finite  good  with  its  corresponding 
finite  truth.  Truth  being  the  masculine  principle,  protects  and  guards 
the  feminine  principle  of  good,  while  good  adorns,  elevates  and  re- 
fines truth,  and  the  tioo  make  a  one,  as  substance  and  form  make  a 
one,  or  light  and  heat  make  a  one. 

This  is  no  poet's  dream,  no  fiction  of  fancy,  but  one  of  those  simple 
practical  truths  that  comes  within  the  sphere  of  our  reason  ;  it  is  a 
Mnence  which  must  be  studied,  and  comprehended,  and  lived.  When 
the  Lord  in  His  Divine  Providence  brings  the  two  together,  in  this 
life,  that  were  created  the  one  for  the  other,  their  union  is  wrought 
out  by  slow  degrees,  as  in  the  unition  of  the  Divine  and  Human.  The 
false  and  evil  is  to  be  put  ofif  before  the  Divine  life  can  ultimate  it- 
self— an  unceasing  regeneration  is  going  on — a  purifying  from  self- 
love  is  the  daily  life  of  two  partners.  The  wfsdom  which  the  man 
has  from  the  Lord,  and  the  love  which  the  woman  has  from  Him,  are 
ever  seeking  conjunction.  But  the  false  and  the  evil  that^  clings  to 
every  earthly  being  is  constantly  warring  against  this  Heavenly  union ; 
in  conjugial  partners,  hell  is  opposed  to  heaveti,  and  it  is  only  by  a  steady 
looking  to  the  Lord,  that  Heavenly  love  can  be  preserved.  The  Lord 
opens  the  inmost  degree  of  thought  and  feeling  in  the  two,  and  elevates 
their  love  to  higher  planes,  and  thus  increases  their  joys  and  felicities, 
and  when  it  is  a  true  spiritual  love,  an  entire  union  of  heart  and 
mind,  then  the  two  have  entered  heaven,  and  enjoy  its  beautiful  bless- 
edness even  while  their  material  bodies  yet  dwell  upon  this  coarse 
outer  world. 

How  wonderful  is  the  wisdom  of  the  Lord  !  How  blessed  is  His 
love,  in  thus  creating  ttoo  that  they  may  become  a  one  I  The  sympa- 
thy, the  gentle  afifection,  the  loving  tender  confidence,  that,  like  mag- 
netic thrills,  makes  one  conscious  of  the  inmost  life  of  the  other,  gives 
a  charm — a  fulness  of  satisfaction — a  serene  blessedness  to  existence, 
that  no  isolated  being  can  possibly  conceive  of,  let  external  circum- 
stances be  what  they  may. 

Conjugial  love  is  independent  of  external  circumstances ;  it  is  heaven- 
derived,  and  receives  nothing  from  the  earth.  It  gives  heavenly  joy 
to  all  of  its  surroundings.  It  is  that  glorious  inner  sunshine  of  life, 
that  blesses  the  poor  man  as  boundlessly  as  the  rich.  And  how  beauti- 
ful it  is  for  two  to  realize  that  time  and  space  have  nothing  to  do 
with  their  union.    In  each  other  they  see  eternity  \  t\iey  ^xvo>n  itotSL 
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whence  their  emotions  flow,  and  know  that  the  fountain  is  Infinite. 
The  Lord  is  the  beginning  and  end  ;  to  then;,  the  first  and  the  last. 
They  live  in  Him,  from  Him,  and  to  Him.  They  love  only  His  Di- 
vine image  in  eacn  other ;  they  seek  to  do  good  to  others,  as  organs 
of  His  Divine  life.  He  is  the  glory  and  blessedness  of  their  whole 
being. 

And  if  such  blissful  emotions  can  be  realized  in  this  cold,  hard,  un- 
genial,  outer  life,  what  must  it  be  when  the  two  pass  into  the  conscious 
presence  of  the  Divine  Father,  and  behold  each  other  not  in  angular 
material  forms,  and  dead  material  light,  but  in  the  Divine  light  of 
Heaven,  in  Heavenly  forms — radiant  in  intelligence — glowing  in  the 
rosy  love  of  eternal  youth — beautiful  in  the  •'beauty  of  the  Lord?" 

M. 

Trtnton,  N.  J. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


LEfTTER  FROM  A  UNITARUN  CI4ERGYMAN. 

It  18  proper  to  observe  in  reference  to  the  following  letter,  which  comes  from  a  highly 
respectable  source,  that  it  was  not  written  with  the  slightest  view  to  publication.  It  is 
fitMn  the  pen  of  a  Unitarian  clergyman,  of  the  most  liberal  and  catholic  stamp,  and  was 
£>rwarded  to  a  lady,  in  connection  with  a  letter  of  recommendation  which  she  sought 
from  him  as, her  former  pastor,  with  the  design  of  uniting  herself  in  fellowship  with  the 
first  New  Church  Society  in  this  city.  As  it  seemed  to  us  that  the  objections  urged  in  the 
letter  against  certain  peculiarities  of  our  order  and  doctrine  were  not  at  all  confined  to  the 
mind  of  the  writer,  but  were  shared  in  by  multitudes  in  the  religious  community,  and 
that  it  would  be  highly  desirable  that  they  should  receive  a  distinct  and  pertinent  reply, 
application  was  made  to  the  author  for  his  consent  to  its  publication  in  the  Repository^ 
accompanied  with  such  comments  as  its  tenor  might  suggest.  To  this  he  very  readily 
assented,  under  our  usual  condition  of  suppressing  names,  &c.,  and  stating  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  written.  Having  ourselves  a  superabundance  of  labor  on 
hand,  we  turned  it  over  to  our  friend  W.  B.  H.  who,  it  will  be  seen,  has  laid  us 
and  our  readers  under  great  obligation  by  the  clear  and  satisfactory  manner  in  which  he 
has  met  the  objections  of  the  writer,  to  whom,  by  the  way,  we  shall  be  happy  to  give  a 
place  in  our  pages  should  he  see  fit  to  propound,  in  the  candid  spirit  of  the  present  letter^ 
any  farther  difficulties,  doubts,  or  inquiries  relative  to  the  general  subject. 

Oct.  28,  1850. 

MY    DEAR   FRIENDy 

I  was  much  gratified,  you  may  suppose,  by  receiving  your  letter,  which 
came  into  my  hands  just  now.  I  assure  you  I  can  sympathize  with  your  sen- 
timents and  feelings  in  relation  to  the  views  you  have  adopted.  If  they  give 
any  strength  to  your  faith  in  Grod,  any  larger  measure  of  love  to  your  Saviour, 
any  stronger  desire  for  holiness,  any  increased  charity  for  your  fellow-men, 
how  can  I  help  rejoicing  with  you  in  this  ?  I  am  only  pained  that  you  should 
suppose  that  these  new  convictions  and  opinions  need  separate  us  from  each 
other.  I  never  loved  my  friends  because  I  supposed  they  agreed  with  me  in 
my  special  theology,  but  because  we  had  the  same  faith  in  Qod  as  our  Father, 
the  same  love  to  man  as  our  brother.    Have  we  not  the  same  faith  still  ?    Be^ 
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cause  yoa  receiTe  as  truth  certain  special  revelations  of  Swedenborg  concern- 
ing  the  spiritual  world,  I  take  it  that  you  have  not  found  a  new  master.  Is 
not  one  our  master,  even  Christ,  and  all  we  His  disciples,  brethren  1  Nor  have 
yon  left  onr  church  if  you  still  hold  yourself  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  for  we^  you 
know  well,  claim  to  be  only  a  church  of  disciples. 

You  say,  "  Would  that  you  could  become  interested  in  the  same  revelations." 
That  is  not  a  thing  to  be  wished  for,  since  1  have  had  some  of  the  works  of 
Swedenborg  for  many  years  in  ray  library  and  have  studied  him,  I  trust,  with 
much  advantage.  I  have  followed  in  these  studies  the  method  he  himself  re- 
commends— trying  all  he  says  by  the  Spirit  and  by  my  reason,  and  accepting 
what  seemed  true,  rejecting  what  appeared  false.  Swedenboig,  as  I  read  him, 
claims  no  authority  as  a  master,  tooe  believed  on  his  ^^say  so."  Some  of  his 
views  accordingly,  I  have  received  as  truth,  and  they  have  entered  into  all 
my  preaching  for  many  years.  I  hold  him  to  have  been  a  Seer,  who  had 
special  opportunities  for  contemplating,  in  the  spiritual  world,  things  which 
no  other  man  (as  yet)  has  so  fully  seen.  But  when  he  comes  to  reflect  on 
what  he  had  seen  and  heard,  ana  put  it  into  written  language,  he  was  liable 
to  be  mistaken,  and  I  think  toas  mistaken  in  many  respects.  This,  many 
Swedenborgians  do  not  admit,  but  as  Miller  once  said  of  himself,  *^My  dear 
sir,  I  never  was  a  Millerite,"  so  Swedenborg,  I  think,  was  never  a  Swedenbor- 
gian.  His  disciples  have  fallen  into  thatgreat  sin  of  sectarianism,  which  it 
was  a  part  of  his  mission  to  oppose.  In  building  up  a  separate  sect  on  tlie 
authority  of  his  name,  thev  have  acied  naturally,  but  unadvisedly.  He  intend- 
ed that  his  views  should  Be  a  leaven  to  pervade  all  denominations  and  lift 
them  to  a  higher  plane,  tie  did  not  founa  an  outward  Church,  and  the  New 
Church,  as  he  taught,  was  not  an  outward  sect,  but  a  spiritual  presence  per- 
vading all  the  Christian  world.  This  radical  error  in  those  who  have  receiv- 
ed his  doctrines,  an  error  into  which  they  were  led  by  the  old  spirit  of  sect 
which  ihey  brought  with  them  out  of  Protestantism,  and  which  nis  teaching 
did  not  wholly  conquer,  has  made  them  narrow,  clannish  and  exclusive.  The 
spirit  of  a  broad  humanity,  of  a  world-wide  philanthropy,  hardly  exists  among 
them.  So  did  not  Swedenborg  teach  nor  live.  He,  yoa  know,  always  re- 
mained in  communion  with  the  Lutheran  Episcopal  church  of  his  own  coun- 
try, in  which  he  had  been  educated.  In  this  he  was  consistent,  for  he  believed 
the  New  Church  to  be  a  spiritual  one,  not  an  outward  body,  and  to  be  entering 
all  the  old  churches,  and  taking  up  their  materials  into  itself.  But  those  who 
call  the  outward  collection  of  receivers  the .  New  Church,  really  deny  and  re- 
ject the  New  Church  of  Swedenborg's  revelations. 

I  have  said  that  I  perceive,  or  think  I  perceive;  that  Swedenborg  erred  in 
some  things.  One  of  these  errors  relates  to  his  doctrine  of  the  Lord.  He  ap- 
pears to  me  to  deny  the  Humanity  of  Jesus.  He  allows  him  a  human  body, 
but  a  homan  body  without  a  human  soul  is  not  a  man.  The  Scriptures  plain- 
ly teaoh  in  a  hundred  places  that  Jesus  was  a  perfect  man,  and  that  he  had  a 
soul  which  could  suffer  pain,  and  be  sorrowful  even  unto  death,  which  had  a 
sense  of  dependence,  and  therefore  needed  to  pray  for  strength,  &c.  In  Swe- 
denborg^s  theology  what  has  become  of  this  human  soul  of  Jesus  t  lliat  God 
was  in  Christ  I  fully  believe.  I  find  God  manifest  in  the  flesh  by  a  perfect 
vnioa  with  the  human  soul  of  Jesus.  But,  as  I  said,  it  seems  to  me,  that  Swe- 
denborg^while  setting  forth  the  Divine  nature  of  Jesus  undervalues  his  human 
nature.  I  would  not  be  understood  in  what  I  have  said  of  the  sectarianism  of 
those  who  call  themselves  the  New  Church,  that  I  disapprove  at  all  of  your 
leaving  the  Unitarian  church  and  goiue  to  the  New  Church.  That  you  have 
changed  your  opinions  is  not  a  reason  for  so  doing.  The  only  good  reason  I 
know  of,  for  leaving  one  church  and  joining  another  is  that  you  can  get  and 
do  more  good  in  one  than  another.  Vou  probably  can  get  more  good  at  a 
Swedenborgian  church  than  you  could  at  a  Unitarian,  and  perhaps  may  do  as 
much  good  or  more.  U  so,  you  ought  to  go  to  one,  and  I  hope  and  pray  that  - 
you  may  find  there  the  means  of  a  deeper  and  holier  faith  than  you  could 
ever  gam  when,  among  us.  I  have  never  regretted  when  my  friends  have  left 
me  to  go  to  the  New  Church,  which  in  Boston  occurred  four  tameft.   Wov^^ 
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them  none  the  less,  but  I  did  feel  somewhat  pained  that  they  should  so  under- 
stand and  interpret  their  allegiance  to  their  New  Church  that  I  never  saw  them 
again  in  mine,  or  in  my  house.  An  occasional  visit  to  old  friends,  after  leav- 
ing them,  would  at  least  show  that  your  heart  has  not  grown  narrower  in 
adopting  a  new  system  of  opinions.  My  sheet  is  at  an  end,  or  I  would  write 
more.    God  bless  you  and  yours  always. 

Your  friend,  &c. 


We  pabliah  in  this  connection  the  following  additional  letter  from  the  same  writer  to 
the  same  person,  and  received  by  her  subsequently  to  the  foregoing,  not  only  that  we 
may  give  due  honor  to~the  kindly  and  liberal  spirit  which  it  breathes,  but  because  it  con- 
tains a  littld  fuller  expansion  of  some  of  the  sentiments  embodied  in  the  former.  ^It  will 
be  seen,  dowever,  that  the  ensuing  remarks  of  W.  B.  H.  cover  substantially  the  ground  oc- 
cupied by  each. 

Dec.  9, 1850. 

MT   DEAR   FRIEND, 

I  write  to  ;acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  which  came  last  night,  and 
to  relieve  your  mind  from  any  apprehension  that  I  find  the  frank  expression  ol 
your  views  ^^ntrusive.^  On  the  contrary,4t  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  see 
any  one  who  has  convictions  of  truth,  and  who  expresses  them  with  earnest- . 
ness  and  good  will.  I  cannot  profess  myself  satisfied  on  sdl  points,  with  the 
people  of  the  New  Church,  nor  can  I  receive  all  of  Swedenborg^s  views  as  di- 
vine truth.  You  may  have  accounted  for  the  apparent  exclusiveness  of  the 
body  who  call  themselves  the  New  Church,  but  I  still  think  that  Swedenborff 
would  not  recognize  in  this  sect,  which  takes  its  place,  with  its  creed  and 
forms,  among  other  sects,  lil^e  the  Episcopalians,  Methodists,  &c. — that  New 
Church  whose  coming  he  announced.  His  church  was  to  be  a  leaven,  hid  in 
the  meal,  till  the  whole  was  leavened.  But  on  this  point  I  will  not  descant, 
though  much  comes  to  me  to  say. 

As  regards  the  Christology  of  the  New  Church,  I  complain  of  it  that,  as  you 
say  »*we  do  not  hold  to  the  belief  that  Jesus  had  a  human  soul."  If  he 
had  not  a  human  soul,  he  was  not  really  a  man.  For  certainly  a  human  body 
without  a  human  soul  is  not  a  man.  The  most  essential  element  of  humanity 
is  wanting.  The  soul  of  an  angel  in  a  human  body,  would  not  be  a  man. 
But  nothing  is  more  clear  from  Scripture,  that  whatever  else  he  might  be,  Je- 
sus was  a  perfect  man,  made  in  all  respects  like  his  brethren,  and  that  this 
was  necessary  for  the  work  of  redemption. 

I  have  not  the  least  objection  to  Mr.  Bushes  publishing  my  letter  with  com- 
ments — provided  he  publishes  the  whole  of  it,  omitting  only  what  relates  to  pri- 
vate matters.  I  mean  that  i  wish  him  to  state  the  circumstances  under  whicn  it 
was  written  and  then  give  the  whole  of  it,  omitting  names  only  and  what  has  no 
bearing  on  the  subject  of  your  change  of  faith.  I  shall  reitd  with  great  interest 
whatever  remarks  he  may  append.  I  honor  Mr.  Bush  for  his  change  of  views 
and  his  manly  encounter  of  opposition  in  consequence  thereof.  I  have  read 
many  of  his  works  with  attention.  I  am  no  captious  caviller  at  Swedenborg 
or  at  his  disciples.  On  the  contrary,  I  acknowledge  myself  indebted  to  them 
for  much  light  and  spiritual  nourishment  and  hope  for  more.  I  have  no  quar- 
rel with  Swedenborg  because  he  teaches  the  full  divinity  of  Jesus,  for  in  that  I 
also  believe.  I  only  object  that  his  views  appear  to  me  to  deny  the  humanity 
of  the  Saviour.  His  view  of  "the  Divinity  of  Jesus  suits  me  much  better  than 
that  of  the  Trinitarian. 

One  word  more  on  your  view  of  mystery.  You  justly  say  that  mystery  at- 
tends the  commonest  operations  of  Nature,  and  that  we  often  know  the  fact 
without  knowing  the  How.  But  you  will  observe  that  in  such  cases  we  never 
believe  anything  in  relation  to  the  How.  I  know  that  the  grass  grows.  I  do 
not  know  how  it  grows.    My  creed  on  this  subject,  therefore,  stops  exactly 
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with  my  knowledge.  I  believe  the  proposition,  **  The  grass  grows" — for  that 
is  a  perfectly  plain  and  intelligible  proposition.  There  is  no  mystery  involved 
in  that  idea.  But  I  believe  nothing  at  all  concerning  the  ^^How  it  grows."  So 
that  it  is  strictly  trae,  I  think,  that  "  where  mystery  begins,  belief  ends." 

Farewell  again,  and  again  receive  my  blessing  i^nd  good  wishes.  May  we 
both  forget  the  things  behind,  so  far  as  they  are  outgrown  opinions  or  outgrown 
states  of  mind,  and  reach  forth  to  things  before.  But  we  will  remember  with 
gratitude  and  undying  affection,  all  that  God  has  done,  by  any  past  instrumen- 
tahty^  for  our  inmiortal  development. 

Truly  yours. 

REMARKS. 

The  broad  charity  and  tone  of  deep  Christian  candor  pervadipg  the  above  letter  call  for 
a  corresponding  kindliness  of  consideration  on  our  part.  There  can  be  no  more  doabt,  we 
think/  that  snch  a  charity  pervades  the  heart  of  the  writer  than  that  some  clouds  of  slight 
misapprehension  have  not  yet  been  driven  from  about  his  head.  He  seems  to  rest  in  a 
conclusion  that  the  *<  Swedenborgians*'  have  committed,  and  do  commit,  the  *'  (in  of 
sectarianism,**  by  coming  ont'from  among  the  other  denominations  and  associating  them- 
selves together  as  a  distinct  religious  body.  We  confess  ourselves  somewhat  at  a  loss  to 
understand  precisely  what  the  writer  means  to  convey  by  the  word  iectarianitm.  It  is  a 
word  os^,  we  think,  very  loosely  by  many  of  the  ''  liberalf^  writers  of  the  day.  If  by  it 
he  intends  to  imply  a  condemnation  of  a  narrow-minded  or  bigoted  partisanship,  or  that 
species  of  exclusiveness  which  virtually  says  to  other  denominations,  "  You  cannot  be 
Christians,  and  can  hope  only  for  the  uncovenanted  mercies  of  God,  unless  you  believe  as 
we  do  ;"  we  heartily  join  him  in  the  censure,  and  say  that  such  sectarianism  is  a  sin, 
and  ought  to  be  condemned ;  and  we  would  not  pretend  to  say  that  there  are  no  persons 
connected  with  the  New-Church  Societies  who  may  have  at  some  time  unadvisedly  be- 
trayed snch  conduct.  But  we  do  know  that  if  they  did  it  was  contrary  to  the  teaching  of 
the  writings  which  they  profess  to  follow. 

But  tiiere  is  another  kind  of  demonstration  properly  styled  sectorianttm,  which  seems  to 
be  the  especial  "  sin'*  of  the  Swedenborgians,  on  account  of  which  we  are  unable  to  find 
in  our  hearts  any  very  pungent  sorrow ;  namely,  their  choosing  to  associate  themselves  to- 
gether for  the  purposes  of  Public  Worship,  and  to  listen  'to  a  style  of  preaching  setting 
forth  more  particularly  what  they  believe  to  be  true,  and  consequently  tenting  more  di- 
rectly to  their  spiritual  edification.  It  is  true  Swedenborg  never  recommended  anything 
of  the  kind ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  he  foresaw  precisely  what  ecclesiastical  results  would 
take  place  upon  the  inuoduction  of  the  new  doctrines.  But  we  look  upon  such  develop- 
aients  as  not  altogether  "  unadvised,**  and  not  only  "  natural,**  but  in  the  very  nature  of 
things  in€vitabU.  It  could  not  be  otherwise  than  that  i^  new  religious  idea,  having  many 
points  of  antagonism  to  existing  systems,  should,  if  it  possessed  any  living  force  whatever, 
dmw  aronnd  it  its  own  body  of  adherents,  and  gradually  accumulate  to  itself  a  distinctly 
organized  institution  in  the  world.  Herein  would  be  exhibited  a  proof  of  its  innate  vigor. 
The  New  Church  as  a  world-event  is  undoubtedly  to  work  its  way,  and  make  its  ingress 
into  human  history  very  much  through  the  leavening  process  spoken  of  in  the  letter ;  and 
we  have  no  objection  to  such  a  process,  and  feel  no  unkindness  towards,  and  have  no  wish  to 
condemn,  those  who  wish  to  retain  their  old  connections,  and  gradually  receive  the  leaven 
u  it  slowly  diffuses  itself  through  the  surrounding  dough  of  the  Christian  world.  And  we 
trast  that  upon  more  mature  refiection  such  persons  will  concede  that  the  **  full  receivers'* 
kave  on  the  whole  acted  wisely  in  forming  themselves  into  separate  societies,  and  thus 
becoming,  as  far  as  human  agency  is  concerned,  a  kind  of  yetuty  centre  from  which  such 
Isavening  influence  could  be  propagated.  How  could  our  friends  connected  with  other 
denominations  have  the  works  in  their  libraries  and  thus  derive  this  leavetvVn^\>«UQ^XltoxxsL 
then,  unless  some  htmiible  body  of  faithful  receivers,  more  intent  on  ptopa^xm^xbAtt^*^ 
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tlum  in  fearing  the  odiam  of  an  improperly  charged  aeetarianism,  had  contributed  the 
means  and  co-operated  together  to  publish  the  books,  and  to  keep  them  in  print  when  the 
emulation  would  not  warrant  mercantile  enterprise  in  so  doing  i 

Again,  how  were  the  Swedenborgians  (a  name  given  to  them  by  others,  not  assumed 
by  themselves)  to  avoid  forming  themselves  in  a  separate  body  ?  They  were  not  allowed  to 
hold  these  views  and  remain  in  connection  with  the  other  denominations.  Ajb  soon  as  it 
was  understood  that  any  perfons  were  believers  in  these  revelations  they  were  tjxommwn- 
<ated  from  the  church.  What  were  they  to  do  1  Remain  nowhere  1  Not  so ;  the  natural, 
inevitable,  right  course  was  for  thiem  to  unite  together ;  and  if  others  would  not  receive 
them  as  Christian  brethren,  to  receive  each  other  as  such,  and  go  on  their  way  rejoicing. 
It  is  true  the  Unitarians  do  not  reject  them  from  their  Society.  The  Lutheran  Church  of 
Sweden  does  not  treat  them  so,  and  hence  in  Sweden  the  Swedenborgians  have  not  sepa- 
rated from  the  National  Church.  So  that  the  stu  or  the  mtrit  of  coming  out  and  separa- 
.  ting  ourselves  from  other  Christians  is  not  chargable  primarily  upon  us,  but  rests  equally, 
if  not  principally,  upon  the  Christian  world  around  us,  who  have  by  their  acUon  forced 
Qs  into  this  position.  For  ourselves  we  do  not  regret  it.  The  cause  of  trudi  has  undoubt- 
edly been  advanced  by  the  result. 

This  kind  of  Sectarianism,  namely,  that  of  separating  into  distinct  Societies,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sustaining  public  worship,  and  emplojring  a  minister  to  give  that  kind  of  teaching 
which  we  prefer  to  hear,  we  have  never  been  able  to  find  any  &cdt  with.  In  fact,  we 
know  of  no  body  of  Christians  that  act  in  any  other  way.  We  do  not  know  of  any  Uni- 
tarian congregation  so  liberal  as  to  call  and  settle  over  them  an  old  fashioned  Calvinist  or 
a  High  Church  Pnseyite.  And  why  is  this?  Why,  simply  because  they  do  not  wish  to 
listen  to  such  doctrines— they  are  not  edified  by  them.  So  it  is  with  the  Swedenborgians ; 
they  prefer  to  hear'Swedenborgian  doctrines,  as  the  Unitarian  prefers  to  hear  Unitarian 
doctrines;  and  we  do  not  see  any  other  way  in  which  such  persons  can  be  suited  than  by 
associating  together,  and  making  arrangements  accordingly.  And  all  this  may  be  done  in 
the  exercise  of  Christian  liberty,  with  as  much  charity  towards  our  Christian  neighbor  as 
any  other  course.  We  fbel,  or  ought  to  feel,  as  much  charity  and  love  for  our  Unitarian 
brethren,  as  they  for  ns,  or  for  their  Calvinistic  or  Methodist  neighbors.  We  tlo  not  think 
that  separate  organization  is  any  ground  fof  a  withdrawal  of  full  Christian  charity,  nor 
ought  it  to  subject  any  body  to  a  charge  of  Stetarianitm  in  its  bad  sense.  Sectarianism 
in  this  last  sense,  of  simple  separation,  we  do  not  view  as  an  evil,  but  as  a  positive  good. 
We  really  think  that "  Sectarianism"  is  a  bugbear  which  haunts  in  our  day  the  minds  of 
many  **  liberal"  and  cnlttired  men  to  an  almost  Quixotic  extent.  Many  evils  have  un- 
doubtedly been  manifested  by  the  bad  side  of  Sectarian  history ;  but  then  what  would  our 
Protestanism  be  without  them  ?  What  should  our  reforming  fathers  have  done  ?  Should 
they  have  remained  in  consort  and  conformity  with  Rome  1  Surely  not  Well,  we  should 
have  had  no  more  liberty  under  Protestantism  than  under  Romanism,  if  Protestantism  had 
been  developed  undeV  one  great  hierarchy — ^the  Lutheran,,  for  instance,  or  the  Anglican. 
So  with  Puritanism;  could  it  have  controlled  and  dictated  an  external  uniformity  we 
should  have  had  no  freedom  of  religions  opinion  in  this  country.  So  with  the  Methodist 
demonstration.  Their  separation  from  the  church  of  England  did  good,  and  we  now  owe 
whatever  of  religious  liberty  we  have  to  "  the  wars  of  contending  sects."  They  are  natu- 
ral, orderly,  hopeful  developments  in  the  progress  of  the  human  mind.  We  have  no  tears 
to  shed  over  them.  Children  are  they  of  active  religions  thought.  Separaiumt  therefore^ 
we  consider  not  au  evil  in  itself.  It  is  only  the  indulgence  of  rancorous,  bigoted,  unkind 
feeling,  that  we  are  to  dread.  We  are  to  regard  our  neighbor,  eeelesiastically  separated 
from  us,  with  the  same  charity,  kindness,  and  good  feeling  as  though  he  were  not  separa- 
ted from  us,  and  when  this  is  done  there  will  no  Sectarianism  exist  that  will  be  of  injury 
to  any.  v 
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One  other  item  in  the  above  letter  demands  our  attention,  namely,  *'  the  human  soul  of 
Jesus.**  The  reference  made  in  the  letter  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord,  shows  that  the  wri- 
ter has  not  given  that  patient  reading  to  this  particular  subject  that  he  seems  to  have  be- 
stowed on*other  points  in  Swedenborg's  writings.  We  infer  this  from  the  remark  that 
Swedenborg  denies  the  Lord  while  on  the  earth  anything  human  hut  a  body.  This  seems 
a  little  remarkable,  as  so  much  space  is  devoted  in  his  writings  to  the  human  natymt  de- 
rived from  his  Jewish  ancestry  through  the  Virgin  Mother,  and  his  whole  doctrine  of 
Incarnation  and  Atonement  hinging  on  that  very  point, — the  depraved  proclivities  of  the 
human  nature  which  he  inherited,  but  which  he  never  for  one  moment  indulged. 

Swedenborg  teaches  that  the  human  soul  is  divided  into  two  divisions  or  comparimenta ; 
an  internal  and  an  external ;  or,  as  perhaps  some  would  prefer  a  difierent  phraseology* 
we  may  call  the  external  the  soul,  and  the  internal  the  spirit.  The  soul  wraps  the  spirit 
tnd  encloses  it  as  the  body  wraps  the  soul  and  encloses  it.  So  the  spirit  dwells  within  the 
soul  as  the  soul  dwells  within  the  body.  In  the  ordinary  human  being  the  soul  and  the 
body  are  derived  from  the  mother,  and  the  spirit  is  derived  from  the  iather.  The  psychical 
nature  of  man  is  not  a  subject  in  whom  life  inherently  dwells  as  a  part  of  its  own  sub- 
itanoe,  but  is  an  organized  spiritual  form,  capable  of  receiving  and  manifesting  lift,  and 
which  does  so  receive  it  eveij  moment  from  the  great  Source  of  life,  and  enjoy,  appropri- 
ate, and  manifest  it  forth.  So  that  all  life  is  in  iti  essence  one  and  the  same.  Infinite 
and  Finite  lifb  are  in  substance  the  samle.  There  is  no  impassable  barrier  of  kind  be- 
Ween  human  and  Divine  life.  Man  in  himself  considered  has  no  life :  the  life  manifested 
in  him  is  Divine  life,  and  momentarily  derived  from  the  Infinite  Sou  roe  of  all  life.  The 
difference  between  the  life  of  a  Divine  and  of  a  human  subject  is  this  :  in  the  Divine  ii 
exists  fontally — in  the  human  it  is  exhibited  phenomenally.  From  the  Infinite  subject  it 
flows  forth  as  from  a  fountain  ;  He  is  th6  constant  producer  ;  into  the  Finite  subject  it 
it  poured  as  into  a  recipient  vessel.  All  life  at  its  fountain  is  one,  but  each  recipient  sub- 
ject changes,  or  modifies  that  which  is  received  as  he  chooses  and  according  to  the  con- 
ditions of  his  own  state.  And  the  Divine  life  thus  transmitted  and  exhibited  shows  every 
variety  that  we  see  in  humanity ;  as  the  same  light  passing  from  the  sun  is  variously 
seen  as  transmitted  through  variously  colored  glasses,  or  as  reflected  from  the  surfaces  of 
the  different  objects  in  nature. 

The  difference  between  the  manifestation  by  which  our  Lord  appeared  in  the  flesh  and 
that  of  an  ordinary  human  being  consists  in  this :  He  had  no  human  father,  but  only  a 
human  mother ;  and  hence  His  body  and  His  toul  (which  term  we  are  now  using  as 
synonymous  with  external  mind)  were  inherited  from  the  mother,  and  incorporated  in 
their  constitution  all  those  qualities  of  being  that  such  a  derivation  would  naturally  and 
normally  entitle  them  to.  But  the  tpirit  (which  term  we  here  use  as  denoting  only  the 
initemal  mind)  was  communicated  from  no  human  source.  It  was  the  actual  presence 
there  of  the  Divine  substance  itself.  The  spirit  dwelling  in  Him  was  the  Father  himself; 
"  The  Father  who  dwelleth  in  me.  He  doeth  the  works."  No  second  person  intervened 
between  the  one  only  Father  and  the  human  soul  of  Jesus.  This  Divine  indwelling  sub. 
stance  vras  not  a  recipient  of  life,  but  the  fountain  and  source  of  life  Himself.  When  the 
fife  of  Jesus  began  to  develope  itself,  the  propensities  derived  from  the  mother  into  Hi  a 
win,  and  the  fallacies  from  the  same  souroe  into  His  understanding,  were  not  allowed  to 
put  themselves  forth  into  deliberate  acts,  but  were  restrained,  and  suppressed,  so  to  speak 
by  the  force  derived  into  His  being  from  His  divine  spirit.  Now  as  the  forms  of  His  human 
soul  were  only  recipient  forms,  that  is,  forms  capable  of  being  infilled  with  life,  and  as 
the  human  life  which  essayed  to  fill  them  was  not  allowed  so  to  do,  it  follows  that  the  life 
which  flowed  out  into  them  from  within  was  the  Divine  life  of  His  spirit.  But  this  Divine 
tile  was  not  simply  a  form  recipient  of  life ;  it  was  Divine  subatance  itself,  in  which 
life  aodsied  fontally,  and  firom  which  it  could  be  imparted  to  othen.    Hsa<QA  ^<^  ton9ko^- 
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■lent  of  His  life  was  the  gradual  passing  over  of  the  substance  which  composed  His 
spirit  into  the  recipient  forms  which  composed  His  soul,  and  thus  the  dead  forms  of  the 
knman  became  progressively  foi$iliztd,  so  to  speak,  with  the  living  substance  of  the  Di- 
Tine,  the  Divine  substance  infilling  the  human  form ;  and  when  the  life  on  earth  had  been 
finished,  the  process  had  become  complete,  and  the  entire  form  of  the  external  human  had 
vndergone  a  transmutation  of  its  entire  substance,  the  Divine  filling  the  human  completely. 
The  human  form  thus  filled  with  Divine  substance  constituted  a  Divine  Humanity,  not  a 
■eparate  penon  from  the  Father,  but  that  human  fiorm  under  which  the  Father  manifests 
to  us  His  otherwise  invisible  and  incomprehensible  Divine  essence.  Thus,  neither  the 
nrpaly  outward  human  Son  of  Mary,  nor  yet  a  distinct  Divine  Person,  is  the  Son,  but  this 
Bivind^y  renovated  human  form,  in  which  the  Father  dwells  as  a  soul  in  its  body,  is  the 
8oii.  This  Divine  Humanity,  of  which  the  otherwise  invisible  Divine  spirit  iathe  ani- 
— ting  principle,  being,  as  we  have  said,  adVer  the  Resurrection  composed  entirely  of  Di- 
Tibe  snbstance,  is  no  longer  a  mere  rtcipient  of  life,  but  has  now  become  a  fontal  source 
oflilk  **  As  the  Father  hath  life  in  Himself,  so  hath  He  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in 
HlmseUL"  Hence  He  became  the  spring  or  source  of  a  new  outpouring  of  superhuman 
liAi  into  the  general  life  oC  Humanly,  i^om  which  it  is  imparled  more  directly  than  be- 
lbl«  to  every  believer;  and  the  process  by  which  in  Him  the  maternal  human  soul  was 
gNuliially  laid  aside,  and  the  Divine  substance  accepted  in  its  stead,  is  the  real  process, 
of  which  the  progressive  laying  aside  of  the  natural  man,  and  the  consequent  putting  on 
Of  the  tfiritual  man  from  the  Lord,  by  every  individual  believer  who  is  sanctified,  is  a 
Finite  image  and  imperfect  copy.  W.  B.  H. 


The  following  communication  was  received  by  the  parties  concerned  two  or  three 
years  since,  and  a  copy  forwarded  to  us  at  the  time  as  an  ecclesiastical  curiosity,  in 
which  light  we  also  present  it  to  our  readers.  It  comes  in  somewhat  opportunely  in  con- 
■eetion  with  the  preceding  remarks  of  W.  B.  H.,  as  showing  the  grounds  on  which  the 
leoeivers  of  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church  have  been  compelled  in  self-defence  to  in- 
stitute an  organization  of  their  own.  It  is  not  in  all  cases  a  rude  or  violent  ejection  that 
forces  them  out  from  former  fellowships,  but  the  existence  of  a  certain  antagonistic  sphere 
which  renders  their  continuance  in  them  uncomfortable ;  and  when  they  propose  a  peace- 
able withdrawal  and  seek  for  a  courteous  testimonial  to  their  standing  and  character,  they 
•M  liable  to  be  greeted  with  such  a  docufnent  as  the  followyig,  clearly  revealing  the 
mmmui  which  had  pervaded  the  society  and  leavened  its  deportment  towards  the  hereti- 
eiil  members  long  before.  In  the  present  instance,  though  we  designate  the  Church  and 
the  Pastof  that  figure  in  the  transaction,  yet  we  do  it  not  with  the  remotest  view  of  creat- 
itig  odium  towards  either — a  course  which  we  are  confident  woukl  not  meet  the  approba- 
tion of  the  separating  individuals,  who  quietly  andme^y  received  the  Church's  decision, 
■tid  we  believe  have  scarcely  mentioned  it  from  that  day  to  this.  The  authorities  of  the 
olktiroh  ilio  doubt  aoted  in  the  premises  according  to  the  light  (?)  they  had,  and  supposed 
M  aU  honesty,  that  they  were  performing  a  Christian  though  **  painful  duty**  thus  to 
sigmfioontly  point  to  the  Church  door,  tq  which  indeed  their  eyes  were  turned,  and  give 
the  parting  blessing  of  such  godly  counsel  as  they  stepped  over  ito  threshold.  We 
of  oottse  ready  to  put  the  most  charitable  construction  upon  the  proceeding,  appreciat- 
iB^os  we  do  the  Mate  of  mind  by  which  it  was  prompted,  through  we  eanoot  say  that  we 
iktoOB  s  cdndoctfree  from  censure  which  would  fain  condemn  as  erroneous  and  pernicious 
■BtaltRM^tits  that  bad  norheen  thorooghiy  and  candidly  examined.  We  hesitate  not  to  say 
IM-Hieito  U  no  more  grievous  inftaetion  of  the  prineiples  of  justice  and  equi^^Hso  gresset 
ift  (mHt  «|i>on  the  whole  oihioal  eode  of  Christumitir— than  to  pioBooftoo  immboo 
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apoa  the  religious  faith  of  serious  and  sensible  people  while  at  the  same  time  the  call  for 
A  candid  consideration  of  the  reasons  of  their  belief  is  unheeded.    How  far  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Worcester  in  this  instance  speaks  as  the  organ  of  his  church,  or  how  fkr  he  is  his  own  or- 
gan speaking  in  the  name  of  his  church,  it  is  not  material  to  decide.     In  either  case  we 
semple  not  to  saj  that  judgment  has  been  pronounced  unadvisedly,  .because  the  true 
grounds  and  reasons  of  the  alleged  erroneous  sentiments  have  [not  been  intelligentlj 
ireighed.    Consequently  neither  Mr.  W.  nor  his  church  has  a  moral  rigfit  to  declare  the 
N0i*^Chnrch  faith  a  *'  deplorable  delusion," — "  dangerous  to  truth  and  holiness" — "deny- 
ing the  atonement" — end  as  baseless  a  foui^dation  on  which  to  build  the  hope  of  eternal 
lilb  as  the  '*  fables  of  Mohammed  !*'     And  so  of  the  other  counts  In  the  indictment.    We 
could  bring  the  matter  to  a  short  issue  by  simply  asking  Mr.  W.  what  i$  Swedenborg^s 
fnal  teaching  on  the  subjeet  of  me  Atonement,  Conjugal  and  Seortatory  love,  and  the  Ar- 
eina  of  the  inspiied  Word  1     What  is  it  in  which  the  peculiar  daogerousness  of  these 
doetrinee  and  their  hostility  to  holiness  consists  ?    Is  he  prepared  to  state  these  points 
precisely  as  they  are  received  ssid  understood  by  Newehutohmen  and  to  show  their  fal- 
lacy as  thus  held  ?    If  qot  he  is  guilty  of  moral  wrong-— K)f  positive  alander-^in  thus  de- 
nouncing what  he  does  not  understand.    It  is  of  no  avail  to  enter  the  lists  with  &  man  of 
ttavw  labelled  on  the  back  or  bosom  in  glaring  characters  <*  Swedenborgianism.'*    Of 
thefts  he  may  demolish  whole  armies  and  yet  leave  the  rtal  object  of  his  frcfewBtd  assault 
ttnscathed  and  untooehed. 

But  we  make  these  remarks  not  in  a  splenetic  or  objurgatory  vein,  but  as  elicited  by 
the  peculiar  and  gratuitous  denunciation  accompanying  the  action  alt  the  church  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H-  It  does  not  appear  -that  any  thing  more  was  cal{ed  for  in  the 
premises  than  the  simple  resolution  which  was  entered  on  the  church  minutes.  It  is  im- 
plied that  the  parties  had  been  already  dealt  with  by  way  of  discipline,  and  that  without 

•  eflbct.  They  still  persisted  in  holding  fast  to  theit  obnoxious  sentiments,  and  signified, 
we  infer,  in  a  quiet  and  orderly  manner  a  desire  to  be  no  longer  considered  as  connected 
with  the  Tabernacle  church.  No  charge  is  hinted  against  their  moral  character — no  in- 
timation given  of  any  attempt  on  their  part  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  Society,  by  propa- 
gating their  peculiar  sentiments,  and  why  was  it  not  sufficient,  if  they  were  not  deemed 
worthy  of  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  another  religious  body,  to  let  them  quietly  retire 
without  hurling  at  their  heads,  as  they  went  out,  such  a  Tridentine*  anathema  against  the 
creed  to  which  they  had  signified  their  adhesion  ?  From  the  very  opening  sentence  of  the 
homily  which  Mr.  W.  as  pastor  reads  out  to  them,  it  is  evident  that  they  were  considered 
beyond  the  reach  of  reclamation,  and  why  then  pursue  them  with  "  counsels'*  and  **  warn- 
ingsi"  when  it  is  palpable  that  nothing  else  than  argwnmf  designed  to  show  the  fahity 
of  their  position  could  have  any  efiiect  in  shaking  their  convictions  or  altering  their  course  ? 
The  inference  on  the  whole  is  pretty  obvious  that  the  reverend  pastor  and  his  flock  were 
not  at  all  backward  to  Improve  the  occasion  to  let  ofi*  a  little  orthodox  spleen  towards  the 
espousers  of  an  odious  heresy,  and  to  expedite  their  egress  from  the  Society  by  a  moral 
process  which  if  ultimated  in  bodily  act  would  have  amounted  to  an  exceedingly  sum- 
mary and  not  oiver  gentle  ejectment  But  the  parties  concerned  have  made  no  complaint, 
and  Wt  hKve  no  other  crimination  to  ofier  than  such  as  possibly  the  enlightened  con- 
sciences of  the  church  members  may  prefer  against  them  when  the  truth  shall  utter  its 

•voice  in  their  ears,  if  that  ahould  ever  be. 

Salxm,  Karch  8, 18 — . 

*  Mr.  lohn  T.  B and  Mrs.  Ellen  P.  H ,  late  members  of  the  Tabema- 

•  cle  Church  : — 
It  has  beeome  our  painful  duty  to  dissolve  your  connection  with  us.    At  a 

<rf  th«  ohnroa  on  the  20ui  ult.,  the  following  vote  was  passed  without 
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•*  Whereas,  our  brother,  John  T.  H ,  and  his  wife  Ellen  P.  H ,  have  absented 

themselves  from  the  Commanion  of  the  Church,  for  two  years  and  upwards ;  and  where- 
as, they  have  signified  their  desire  to  be  no  longer  connected  with  us,  in  consequence  of 
bavins  embraced  diffiarent  views  of  religions  doctrine, 

'*  Therefore,  voted,  that  as  they  have  gone  out  from  us,  fhey  are  no  longer  entlded  to  the 
privileges  of  this  church,  and  we  now  discharge  ourselves  from  all  responsibility  of  watch, 
and  care  concerning  them." 

The  church  have  deemed  it  useless  to  attempt  by  any  further  labor  of  disci- 
pline, to  reclaim  you  from  the  deplorable  delusion  mto  which  you  have  fallen, 
a  delusion,  we  have  no  doubt,  it  is,  as  dangerous  to  truth  and  holiness,  as  any 
other  system  of  false  religion  by  which  the  minds  of  men  have  ever  been  "  cor* 
rupted  from  the  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ."  It  cannot  be  the  true  gospel,  for 
it  denies  the  aUmement,  which  is  the  distinguishiog  characteristic  of  the  "  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus.*^  As  a  foundation,  therefore,  for  a  hope  of  eternal  life,  we 
speak  most  deliberately  when  we  say,  that  we  could  no  more  build  on  the 
communications  of  Swedenborg,  than  upon  the  fables  of  Mohanmied. 

It  seems  to  us  a  mystery  all  but  inexplicable,  how  any  person  of  rational 
imderstanding  and  tender  conscience  can  recognize  Emanuel  Swedenborg  aa 
an  authentic  guide  in  religion,  if  at  all  acquainted  with  Ms  doctrines  of  conju- 
gal and  scortatory  love ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  absurd  and  preposterous  jargon 
of  his  pretended,  revelations  of  '^  Heavenly  Secrets.'^  He  will  doubtless  have 
followers  for  a  season,  like  other  dreamers,  and  deceived,  if  not  "  deceitful 
workers."  But  the  disciples  of  Ann  Lee  may  as  well  expect  to  convert  the 
world. 

We,  are  all  aware,  however,  of  the  claims  of  Swedenborgians  to  superior 
illumination  in  all  respects  ;  we  doubt  not,  that  as  a  sect  they  have  their  full 
share  of  the  social  virtues  of  the  naiural  man,  and  that  they  exemplify  much 
that  is  very  agreeable  in  the  ordinary  courtesies  of  life.  Nor  do  we  doubt, 
that  most  of  them,  if  not  all,  practiccUly  reject  those  parts  of  the  writings  of  their 
Leader,  which  we  believe  that  not  one  of  them  would  be  willing  to  publish- 
for  general  circulation. 

But  to  us,  it  is  most  manifest,  that  the  purest  abstractions  or  elements  of 
Swedenborgianism  are  no  better,  if  any  thing  else,  essentially,  than  ancient 
Phariseeism.  A  more  subtle,  plausible,  enchanting  device  of  self-righteousness, 
we  have  never  yet  known  in  all  the  schemes  of  hallucination  and  delusion, 
which  have  had  their  period  in  any  Christian  community.  We  speak  thus 
plainly,  and  most  emphatically,  for  we  feel  that  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
we  are  called  to  address  you,  no  language  of  Christian  counsel  and  warning 
can  be  too  earnest  and  decided.  We  verily  fear  that  "you  have  trodden  under 
foot  the  Son  of  God,  counted  the  blood  of  ^e  covenant  an  unholy  thing,  and 
done  despite  unto  the  spirit  of  Grace." 

And  though  you  may  repel  these  sentiments  and  suggestions,  or  may  evade 
them  with  entire  self-complacency,  we  cannot  do  less  than  thus  to  admonish 
you,  in  faithfulness  to  our  covenant  obligations,  and  under  the  constraining 
solicitude  of  our  accountableness  at  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ. 

That  you  may  see  your  errors,  and  so  repent  as  to  find  mercy  of  the  Lord  in 
that  day,  is  our  most  sincere  and  fervent  prayer. 

In  behalf  of  the  Church, 

S.   M.   W0RC£8TSR, 

Pastor, 


From  our  English  Correspondent. 

London,  Dec.  13th,  1850. 

MT   DEAR   SIR, 

Since  the  date  of  my  last  your  November  publication  has  come  to  hand,  in 
which  1  observed  a  reference  to  Paul  in  a  letter  from  an  English  correspondent. 
Now  it  is  certainly  to  be  lamented  that  the  subject  was  ever  brought  before  the 
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pnblic  in  the  maimer  complained  of.  At  the  same  time,  it  wonid  be  difficult 
to  show  how  it  could  be  altogether  ignored  without  laying  tlie  church  open  to 
an  accusation  reflecting  upon  its  consistency  and  candor.  Every  one  acquaints 
ed  with  the  religious  world  must  be  aware  that  it  is  the  question  of  questions 
between  the  New  Church  and  the  Old.  It  is  one,  therefore,  which  ought  to 
have  been  treated  argumentatively  in  a  reflective  work  on  the  Epistles,  and 
Dot  as  a  marvel,  timed  and  calculated  to  make  the  reader  gape  with  astonish- 
<nent. 

What  is  done,  however,  cannot  be  undone,  though  it  may  be  corrected  and 
^tnmed  to  use.  All  the  world  has  been  gravely  informed,  on  the  authority  of 
Swedenborg,  ikat  Paul  is  among  the  lost.    Is  the  information  really  so  explicit 

•  and  yet  so  bald  as  the  announcement  would  lead  us  to  infer ;  or  so  obscure  as  it 
lias  been  represented  to  your  correspondent  1  The  answer  to  both  these  ques- 
tions is  a  decided  negative,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  passages,  wnich 

'  are  the  only  places  of  importance,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  where 
Paul  is  mentioned.    I  sbaD  cite  them  in  the  same  order  that  they  were  written 

*  1>y  Swedenborg.  The  passages  4321  to  4413  inclusive  are  contained  in  your 
own  translation  of  Part  II.  of  the  Biary,  and  for  the  English  of  the  others  I  am 

'-^nyself  responsible. 

**  Conetrning  Paul, — He  was  for  a  long  time  in  front  a  little  to  the  right,  and  it  was 
shown  him  that  he  might  attain  to  happiness,  but  wheneveer  the  opportunity  was  granted 
iie  continually  spake  against  the  truths  of  faith.      At  length  a  certain  spirit  was  detected 
in  a  higher  place,  who  said  that  he  led  him.    He  spake  with  abundant  confidence  as 
-  one  that  directed  him  and  everything  that  pertained  to  him,  professing  himself  to  be,  as  it 
were,  a  god,  and  breathing  forth  a  sphere  like  the  Lord ;  but  he  was  a  certain  devil  who 
imagined  himself  to  be  the  very  devil  that  deceived  Adam  and  Eve  according  to  the  com- 
'mon  opinion.    He  was  sent  into  hell,  into  caverns,  where  he  wandered  about  till  (he  came 
<directly)  under  my  feet,  and  there  spake.     From  thence  he  by  and  by  ascended,  veiled  in 
a  cloud,  which,  however,  was  his  phantasy.    It  was  then  given  me  to  hear  Paul  speaking 
'With  him  and  saying  that  he  wished  to  be  his  companion,  and  that  they  would  go  together 
«nd  make  themselves  gods.     Wherefore  being  associated  they  went  in  company  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  in  front  and  would  fain  have  deceived  those  that  were  there;  but  they 
were  rejected  wherever  they  came.    Having  been  moreover  infested  during  my  sleep  by 
adulterers,  these  two  when  they  perceived  it  lent  their  aid  to  the  in  festers,  and  so  stubbornly 
held  me  in  that  vile  train  of  thought  that  I  could  scarcely  release  mysetf.      These  adulter- 
ers or  adulteresses  were  punished  by  the  bruising  process  {gnuggitmu^)  or  reciprocal  col- 
lisions, which  is  their  (appropriate)  punishment ;  and  because  those  two  were  concerned 
in  it,  they  also  painfully  underwent  the  same  punishment.      Hence  it  was  made  known 
to  all  that  Paul  is  of, such  a  nefarious  character,  and  that  it  was  only  from  certain  causes 
that  he  was  hitherto  exempted  (from  the  proper  penalty),  for  the  base  suffer  punishment 
lor  baseness,  concerning  which  I  also  conversed  with  him;  and  he  is  now  among  those 
companies  which  rove  about,  and  approximate  the  place  of  the  desert.     1749, 10  July.** — 
9p'  Diaryy  4321. 

The  next  passage  (4322)  relates  a  conversation  between  Swedenborg  and 
Paul,  the  tendency  of  which  was  to  convince  the  latter  that  no  one  can  be  made 
good  by  a  miraculous  process  of  j ustification.  In  the  following  one  again  (4323) 
the  spirit  mentioned  above  is  alluded  to  as  the  one  "  to  whom  Paul  adjoined 
himself."  After  this  there  is  no  other  notice,  I  believe,  until  we  come  to  No. 
4412  and  4413,  written  some  months  later,  which  reads  as  follows.       ' 

'*  Cvnceming  Paul. — Paul  is  among  the  worst  of  the  apostles,  which  has  been  made 

•known  to  me  by  ample  experience.     The  love  of  self,  whereby  he  was  ensnared  before  he 

preached  the  gospel,  remained  with  him  also  afterwards,  and  because  he  was  then,  for  the 

most  part,  in  a  like  state,  he  was  prompted  by  that  love  and  by  his  nature  to  wish  to  be 

in  scenes  of  tumult.      He  did  all  things  from  the  end  of  being  greatest  in  heaven,  and  of 

judging  the  tribes  of  Israel.    That  he  remained  such  afterwards  appears  from  very  much 

experience,  for  I  spake  with  him  more  than  with  others  ;  nay,  he  is  such,  that  the  rest  of 

the  apostles  in  the  other  life  rejected  him  from  their  company,  and  no  longer  recognize 

him  for  one  of  themselves.      (I  know  it)  also  from  the  fact  that  he  associated  himself  to 

^me  of  the  worst  devils,  who  would  &in  rule  all  things,  and  pledged  hlmaeVC  \o  ^v« 

spirit  to  obtain  for  him  his  end ;  besides  many  other  thingSt  which  it  wou\d\>e  uk>  xe^A^raA 
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to  relate.  If  all  the  things  which  I  know  concorning  Paul  should  be  related,  they  would 
be  enough  to  fill  sheets.  That  he  wrote  epistles  does  not  prove  that  he  was  such  (as  that 
would  seem  to  imply),  for  even  the  impious  can  preach  well  and  write  epistles ;  it  is  one 
thing  to  be,  and  another  to  speak  and  to  write,  as  was  also  said  to  him.  Moreover  hd  has 
not  mentioned,  in  his  epistles,  the  least  word  of  what  the  Lord  taught,  nor  cited  one  of  his 
parables,  so  that  he  received  nothing  from  the  life  and  discourse  of  the  Lord,  as  was  also 
said  to  him,  when  yet  in  the  Evangelists  is  the  very  Gospel  itself." — 8p.  Diary,  4412. 

'*  Concerning  the  literal  sense  of  the  Word  and  hypocrites.  Paul. — There  was  a  certain 
one  who  was  insensible  to  the  internal  sense  of  the  Word  because  he  wished  to 
place  merit  in  his  actions  (:Paul:).  He  was  for  a  long  time  at  a  distance  from 
me,  and  also  among  the  worse  class  of  spirits.  He  now  associated  himself  with 
the  worst  devils,  and  now  wished  to  form  a  heaven  to  himself  (of  spirits)  to  whom 
he  might  give  joys  from  himself,  but  the  joys  of  cupidities  and  pleasures;  this 
also  he  attempted,  but  he  became  worse  in  consequence  of  it,  and  was  cast  down.  I  then 
apake  to  him  that  this  was  not  heaven  but  hell ;  for  (such  a  heaven)  is  turned  into  a  black 
hell.  He  wished  especially  to  have  hypocrites  (about  him),  concerning  whom  I  spake 
with  him.  There  were  hypocrites  with  me  for  several  days,  which  I  was  able  to  know 
by  the  pain  in  my  teeth  :  they  tacitly  pressed  upon  me  without  intermission  ;  and  it  was 
perceived  and  said  that  this  was  from  Paul,  who  hates  the  internal  sense,  and  that  the  an- 
ger of  that  hatred  has  the  eflect  of  drawing  hypocrites  (about  him),  and  that  such  is  the 
connection  of  things,  for  hypocrites  believe  nothing,  but  still  esteem  the  literal  sense  of  the 
Word,  because  they  can  thence  take  many  things  and  apply  them  in  persuading  the  vulgar, 
and  thus  contrive  to  appear  pipus.'* — lb,  4413. 

Your  correspondent  observes,  "  the  ideas  and  sentiments  expressed  [in  the  Epis- 
tles] tnmt  be  taken  for  those  of  the  writers^  and  they  are  either  sincere  or  hifpoeritical. 
The  latter  I  do  not  think  it  possible  for  me  ever  to  believe  of  the  expressions  of  St. 
PatUy  We  have  seen,  however,  what  Swedenborg  says  on  this  subject  Is 
open  to  no  doubt,  and  is  altogether  so  copious  that  I  know  not  what  his  ^^  learn- 
ed friend,^'  who  speaks  of  the  "  alteration  of  a  single  word^'  affecting  the  sense 
of  all  that  has  been  said,  will  think  of  his  strange  oversight. 

It  is  not  without  a  degree  of  pain  on  account  of  those  who  have  relied  so 
implicitly  on  the  writings  x)f  Paul,  that  I  pursue  this  subject ;  but  nothing  can 
justify  us  in  keeping  back  these  documents'now  that  their  contents  have  been 
publicly  questioned.  They  have  been  well  known  to  myself  ever  since  the 
publication  of  the  Diary,  or  nearly  so,  and  this  fact,  I  trust,  will  secure  me  from 
the  charge  of  precipitancy,  or  any  improper  feeling  in  making  them  more  pub- 
lic under  present  circumstances.  But  to  proceed.  In  4561-2  Swedenborg 
writes: 

**  Paul  in  his  life-time  only  thought  of  the  other  life  in  a  worldly  manner.  He  looked 
for  worldly  glory  there,  not  knowing  what  heavenly  glory  was,  or  whether  it  was  anything 
at  all.  He  imagined  that  he  himself  would  introduce  all  into  heaven  and  that  the  Lord 
would  accept  them  at  his  band.  Besides  he  attributed  merit  to  himself  above  others  ; 
having  undergone  much  peril  and  suffering  on  account  of  the  worldly  glory  in  order  that 
he  might  be  great;  thus  quite  contrary  to  the  Lord*s  teaching,  that  not  he  who  would  bo 
greatest,  but  he  who  would  be  the  least  should  enter  heaven,  and  that  the  last  should  be 
first.  Hence,  he  sometimes  associated  himself  with  evil  spirits  aud  devils,  so  as  to  make 
an  infernal  heaven  for  himself.  Hence  also  he  rejected  the  interiors  of  the  Word,  because 
they  are  altogether  contrary  to  worldly  glorv  and  merit. 

««••••  afterwards  Paul  had  a  habitation  to  himself  assigned  him  which  was 
above,  to  the  left ;  every  now  and  then,  however,  he  desired  to  collect  a  crowd  {voluit  tU' 
multuari)  ;  at  length  he  was  conveyed  below  where  he  no  longer  knew  that  he  had  been 
Paul." 

The  next  quotation  is  a  proof  that  this  state,  whatever  we  may  understand 
by  it,  vHis  not  permanent,  inasmuch  as  it  was  written  at  a  later  period  when  Paul 
had  certainly  recovered  the  knowledge  of  his  own  past  personality.  (The 
curious  reader  may  find  some  light  in  regard  to  such  metamorphoses  in  the 
history  of  Nebuchadnezzar.) 

**  I  was  in  discourse  with  Paul  concerning  his  desire  to  be  the  initiator,  and  his  expect-- 
ation  that  the  Lord  would  receive  those  whom  he  introduced,  remarking  how  ridiculoas 
it  was*  since  introduction  into  heaven  ii  not  of  arbitrary  pleasore,  but  ii  a  conaequenca  oil 
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ibe  life  which  is  known  to  the  Lord  alone.  1  added,  that  if  the  Word  was  to  be  under- 
ctood  aocording  to  the  letter  this  giA  of  introduction  belonged  to  Peter,  who  had  the  ke^ 
of  heaven  assigned  to  him,  and  that  his  claim  was  an  encroachment  on  that  prerogative. 
But  he  answered  that  he  purposed  to  deprive  him  of  that  prerogative  having  labored  mom 
himself.  Paul  has  a  great  dislike  to  Peter  declaring  that  he  understands  nothing,  and  can 
do  nothing."— i5. 4631. 

I  may  here  remark  that  the  Jieaven  of  Christians  had  not  been  formed  when 
Swedenborg  wrote  these  passages,  and  hence  many  who  would  ultimately 
come  into  that  heaven  were  liable  to  great  fluctuations  in  consequence  of  thie 
stuj^endous  revolutions  which  were  in  progress, — myriads  of  spirits  changing 
their  places,  and  moving  in  vast  bodies  like  the  planetary  systems  in  space 
with  all  their  inhabitants. 

As  some  confirmation  of  the  probability  in  favor  of  Paul,  I  may  observe  that 
some  months  ago,  before  your  translation  of  some  of  the  foregoing  passages  ap- 

S eared,  a  young  lady  gave  me  the  same  particulars  in  a  state  of  spontaneous  tranes, 
\o  one  either  in  the  room  or  in  the  circle  of  her  acquaintance  except  myself 
was  acquainted  with  what  Swedenborg  had  said,  and  that  she  did  not  read 
my  thoughts  on  the  subject  was  sufficiently  proved  by  the  additional  particu- 
lars which  she  furaishec.  The  most  interesting  of  these  was  the  fact  that  the 
demon  mentioned  by  Swedenborg  had  long  since  ceased  to  associate  with  Paul, 
'  and  that  the  latter  had  been  very  much  humbled.  On  a  subsequent  occasion 
of  the  same  kind  she  stated  that  Paul  had  been  brought  to  a  sense  of  the  nature 
of  his  writings,  and  that  he  had  prayed  to  the  Lord  to  be  informed  what  he 
should  do  in  order  to  procure  their  separation  from  the  Word.*  How  deeply, 
therefore,  he  must  have  loved  his  own  agency  after  all !  It  was  added  that 
he  received  a  reply  from  heaven  to  the  effect  that  the  Lord  vfould  protect  His 
Word,,  which  was  a  rebuke,  not  only  in  strict  keeping  with  the  character  ascrib- 
ed to  Paul,  but,  singular  to  say,  with  the  foliowmg  most  important  passage  in 
the  Diary — the  number  is  the  next  to  those  cited  above  in  which  any  mention  is 
made  of'^Panl. 

*'  It  is  known  in  the  other  life  that  the  Epistles  of  Paul  have  no  internal  sense,  but  their 
nse  has  been  permitted  in  the  church  Utt  tkote  who  belong  to  the  church  should  do  evil  to  the 
Word  of  the  Lord  in  which  is  the  internal  sense ;  for  if  a  man  lives  an  evil  life,  and  still 
believes  the  Word  to  be  holy,  he  does  evil  to  heaven.  On  this  account  the  Epistles  have 
been  permitted ;  and  for  the  same  reason  Paul  was  not  allowed  to  take  one  parable  or 
doctrine  from  the  Lord  and  expound  and  explicate  them,  but  derived  all  from  himself  {sed 
M  temet  omnia  sumit).  The  church  indeed  explained  the  Word  of  the  Lord,  but  by  tks 
Epistles  of  Pauli  wherefore,  also,  it  recedes  on  every  hand  from  the  good  of  charity,  and 
accepts  the  truth  of  faith,  which  indeed  the  Lord  does  teach  but  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  good  of  charity  is  all  in  all."— 76.  4824. 

The  next  passage  in  which  Paul  is  mentioned  is  n.  G062 ;  but  I  refrain  from 
citing  it  on  account  of  the  length  to  which  the  preceding  has  extended,  and  the 
necessity  it  would  place  me  under  of  saying  something  of  Zinzendorf .  Suffice 
it  to  sav,  that  in  speaking  of  the  founder  of  Moravianism,  he  remarks  tbat, 
though  be  discoursed  upon  divine  things  with  a  peculiar  simplicity,  yet  he  did 
it  with  less  wisdom  than  Paul.  ^'  But  it  was  shown  him,'^  says  he,  "  that  the 
Lord  spake  from  the  Divine  wisdom  itself  by  correspondences,  as  he  spake  also 
through  the  Prophets, *thus  from  his  essential  Divine.  As  to  Paul,  he  spake  in- 
deed from  inspiration,  but  not  like  the  Prophets,  to  whom  each  single  word 
was  dictated  ;  whereas  PauPs  inspiration  consisted  in  the  fact  that  he  received 
an  influx  according  to  those  things  which  pertained  to  him,  an  inspiration  alto- 
gether of  a  different  nature,  and  one  that  has  not  Qonjunction  with  Heaven 
through  the  medium  of  correspond ences.^' 

*  It  is  perhaps  not  unworthy  of  note  in  this  connection  that  Swedenborg  remarks  (Sp. 
D.  4503),  that  he  knew  not  whether  Paul,  in  the  other  life,  had  re-consider^  his  writings, 
Irat  that  if  he  were  to  do  it  there  might  be  perhaps  some  things  recalled  to  his  memory 
which  woold  b«  of  service  to  him  (ei  condueiiUia), — Ed.  Rtpos, 
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This  is  important  viewed  as  a  distinct  concession  of  Swedenborg,  that  Pan! 
did  indeed  write  by  inspiration,  though  of  an  inferior  grade.  But  the  whole 
subject  would  need  to  be  treated  in  a  special  volume.  Meanwhile  enough 
has  been  said  to  put  your  readers  in  full  possession  of  what  Swedenborg  has 
really  stated  on  the  subject,  and  to  enable  them  to  form  a  judgment  of  cheir 
own.  No  one  can  doubt  the  impropriety  of  the  manner  in  which  the  subject 
has  been  forced  upon  our  attention,  but  surely  there  can  be  as  little  doubt  of 
the  impropriety  of  concealing  what  we  have  really  good  grounds  for  believ- 
ing. For  myown  part,  I  have  long  seen  that  this  question  must  inevitably  be 
discussed  sooner  or  later.  It  is  intimately  connected  with  thai  of  the  external 
form  unhappily  assumed  by  the  ^*  New  Church  :^^  and  also  with  the  opening 
of  spiritual  phenomena  in  Behmen,  who  reconciles  the  writings  of  Paul  with 
the  fetter  of  Genesis,  and  the  letter  of  the  Gospel.  The  great  literal  dispensa- 
tion commenced  with  Enoch,  ^^^  probably  unfold  in  two  lines  of  succession, 
the  one  of  Satan  and  the  other  of  God ;  the  former  containing  the  Bible  and 
Philosophy  of  Hell,  and  the  latter  of  Heaven. 

I  had  intended  to  make  a  few  observations  on  the  work  recently  written  by 
Mr.  James,  but  must  reserve  that  for  my  next. 

Remaining  yours  in  the  good  cause, 

Elihu  Rich. 
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THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  PRIESTHOOD. 

The  following  is  the  extract  from  the  Rev.  Thomas  Arnold's  "  Fragment  on  the  Church," 
to  which  we  alluded  in  our  last. 

««It  has  been  stated  generally  that  the  efficacy  of  the  Church  has  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  excess  of  a  good  and  necessary  pruiciple,  that  of  government, 
and  the  introduction  of  another  principle,  wholly  false  and  mischievous,  that 
of  priesthood.  The  first,  in  itself,  the  Church  recognises,  and  must  ever  repog- 
nise;  the  second  she  wholly  repudiates.  And  thus  we  shall  find  that,  while 
there  is  much  said  in  Scripture  in  commendation  of  the  one,  the  other  is  alto- 
gether omitted,  as  an  element  belonging  to  Heathenism,  and  not  to  Christianity. 

"  Now,  omitting  all  the  commandments  given  us  to  obey  government  m 
general,  and  all  such  passages  as  claim  obedience  to  the  Apostles  personally, 
we  find  several  injunctions  to  submit  ourselves  to  the  rulers  of  the  Church,  be- 
ing Christians,  and  yet  not  being  Apostles ;— and  all  these  injunctions  are  a 
Sroof  of  our  first  position,  that  the  principle  of  government  in  the  Christian 
hurch  is  recognised  and  sanctionea  in  the  Scriptures. 

"But  the  principle  of  priesthood,  by  which  one  man  or  set  of  men,  are  de- 
clared to  be  necessary  mediators  for  th^ir  brethren,  so  that  without  them  their 
brethren  cannot  worship  God  acceptably  or  be  suffered  to  approach  him,  the 
Scriptures  contain  not  one  word,  except  as  rejecting  and  condemning  it.  This 
of  course  cannot  be  shown  by  extracts  as  to  the  negative  part  of  it ;  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  passages  usuall  v  quoted  by  the  advocates  of  the  priest- 
hood as  sanctioning  their  notions  are  all  misinterpreted,  or  misapplied ;  and 
then  to  give  some  passages  which  assert  the  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the 

griesthood,  and  describe  it  as  one  of  the  great  privileges  of  the  Christian 
hurch,  that  its  one  great  High  Priest,  Jesus  Christ,  has  given  it  full  access  to 
God  for  ever,  so  that  there  is  nothing  for  priesthood  to  do,  or  rather  for  human 
priesthood  to  pretend  to  do  for  it,  any  more,  so  long  as  earth  shall  endure. 

"The  principle  of  priesthood  unmixed  with  any  other,  is  seen  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church  most  plainly  in  the  claim  to  administer  the  Lord's  Supper.    I  say 
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this  rather  than,  in  the  claim  to  administer  the  sacraments  generally,  or  in  the 
lo-called  power  of  the  keys,  because  although  something  of  th^  notion  of 

Sriesthooa  has  undoubtedly  been  mixed  with  both  these,  and  especially  with 
le  latter ;  and  although  in  practice  absolution  has  come  to  be  a  proper  priest- 
ly act,  yet  in  their  origin  both  the  power  of  baptizing  and  that  of  absolving 
were  in  a  great  degree  acts  of  government ;  being  in  fact  the  power  of  admit- 
ting or  of  restoring  members  to  the  privileges  of  the  Christian  society .  But  the 
claim  of  administering  the  Lord's  Supper  is  the  assumption  of  a  power  exclu- 
nvely  priestly ;  it  interposes  in  an  act  with  which  government  has  nothing  to 
do,  and  its  supposed  object  is  merely  inward  and  spiritual — to  give  a  spiritual 
efficacy  to  that  which  without  its  interference  would  have  been  common  food. 
The  Scripture,  then,  might  recognize  an  exclusive  power  of  baptizing  or  of  ex- 
eommnmcatixig  and  absolving,  without  at  all  countenancing  the  notion  of  a' 
priesthood,  because  it  might  view  such  a  power  as  one  naturally  belonging  to 
the  rulers  of  any  society,  and  as  connected  therefore  with  government  only. 
But  if  it  be  found  to  recognise  an  exclusive  claim  of  administering  the  Lord's 
Sapper,  then  no  doubt  it  must  be  allowed  in  the  strictest  sense  to  recognise  in 
ChriBtianity  a  human  priesthood. 

'^This  power  is  said  accordingly  to  be  recognised  by  the  Apostle  Paul  in  two 
passages,  1  Corinth,  iv.  1,  and  again  in  the  same  Epistle,  x.  16. 

^^  I.  In  the  first  passage  St.  Paul  says,  ^  Let  a  man  so  account  of  us  as  of  the 
ministers  of  Christ,  and  sievfards  of  the  mysteries  of  God.^  It  is  contended  that  by 
this  last  expression,  St.  Paul  means  to  say  that  himself  and  his  fellow-ministers 
were ^  dispensers  of  the  sacraments.' 

^But,  in  the  first  place,  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  are  not  in  the  Scripture 
flense  mysteries  at  all.  A  mystery,  in  the  Scripture,  is  a  hidden  truth ;  almost, 
always  it  signifies  a  truth  hidden  generally  from  men,  but  revealed  to  the  people 
of  God.  By  a  figure,  Christ  himself  is  twice  called  *  the  mystery  of  God,'  or  *of 
godliness'  (Coloss.  i.  27 ;  1  Tim.  iii.  16) ;  because  his  manifestation  in  the  flesh  is 
the  great  truth  which  Christianity  has  revealed  to  us.  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Sapper  are  actions  connected  with  the  Christian  mysteries,  but  they  are  not 
mysteries  themselves ;  much  less  are  they  so  especially  deserving  of  the  term 
as  to  engross  it  to  themselves,  and  to  become  the  prominent  idea  expressed 
by  it. 

''Again ;  by  whatever  name  St.  Paul  might  have  called  himself,  it  certainly 
would  not  have  been '  a  dispenser  of  the  sacraments.'  He  had  just  before  said 
that  his  business  was  not  to  baptize,  but  to  preach  the  gospel ;  that,  so  far  from 
it  being  his  ofiice  to  *■  dispense  the  sacraments,'  he  had  only  baptized  three  or 
foor  individuals  in  the  course  of  his  whole  ministry  at  Corinth.  He  who  thus 
Btndioosly  devolved  on  others  the  ministration  of  one  of  the  sacraments,  could 
scarcely  have  desired  the  Corinthians  to  regard  him  as  being  appointed  espe- 
cially to  dispense  them. 

''  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  him  saying,  a  little  before,  that  he  and  his  fellow 
ministers  were  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  ^  the  wisdom  of  God  in  a  mystery,* 
or  rather  *  God's  secret  or  hidden  wisdom,'  the  wisdom  hidden  from  men,  which 
God  fore-ordained  before  the  world  unto  our  glory.  And  again  further  on  in 
the  Epistle,  he  uses  the  expression  *  I  have  had  a  dispensation,'  or  *  steward- 
ship,' if  o(«orea«f  in  the  former  passage  be  translated  '  steward,'  *  entrusted  to 
me.'  Now  tnis  dispensation  is  so  certainly  the  *  dispensation  of  the  Gospel,' 
by  preaching,  that  the  gloss  ivayy^^iov  has  actually  found  its  way  into  the 
text,  and  is  expressed  in  the  common  editions,  and  in  our  translation.  It  is 
shown  by  the  whole  context,  in  which  he  repeatedly  says  that  his  business  is 
'to  preach  the  Gospel.'  There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  when  he  de- 
scribes himself  as  *  a  steward  or  dispenser  of  the  mysteries  of  God,'  he  means 
diat  very  same  *  speaking  of  the  wisdom  of  God  in  a  mystery,'  that  very  same 
dispensation  of  the  Gospel  by  preaching,'  which,  in  other  parts  of  the  Epistle, 
he  declares  to  have  been  his  business  a^  an  Apostle  ;  just  as  he  declares  also, 
that  '  to  dispense  the  sacraments'  was  not  his  business ;  for  he  says,  *  God 
called  me  not  to  baptize,  but  to  preach  the  Gospel.' 
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"  II.  The  second  passage  is  as  follows :  *  the  oup  of  blessing  which  we  bless, 
IS  it  not  a  conununion  of  the  blood  of  Christ  t  The  bread  which  we  break,  is 
it  not  a  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ  V  This  shows,  it  is  argued,  that  it 
belonged  to  the  Apostles  to  bless  the  cup  at  the  communion,  and  to  break  the 
bread  \  in  other  words,  to  consecrate  the  elements,  and  so  to  give  to  them  theV 
sacramental  character  and  virtue. 

*^  It  is  evident  that  the  whole  force  of  this  passage  depends  on  the  meaning 
of  the  word  *  we.*  If '  we'  means  ^  we  Apostles,'  as  distinguished  from  other 
Christians,  then  the  argument  would  have  some  plausibility )  but  if  *  we'  means 
not  *  we  Apostles,'  but '  we  Christians,'  then  the  whole  argument  falls  to  the 
ground  at  once.  Now  the  very  next  verse  goes  on  as  follows :  *  For  we  being 
many  are  one  bread  and  one  body,  for  we  are  all  partakers  of  that  one  bread.* 
It  is  then,  not  *  we  the  Apostles,'  but  *  we  Christians,'  ^  we  being  many,'  *  we  all,' 
*  who  bless  the  cup  of  blessing,  and  break  the  bread .'  So  far  uom  proving  that 
there  exists  in  Christianity  a  priestly  power  in  the  administration  of  the  com- 
munion, this  passage  shows  the  contrary. 

**  The  contrary  also  fully  appears  from  the  general  language  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. It  is  declared  as  plamly  as  words  can  speak,  that  in  a  religious  sense, 
all  Christians  are  equal  before  God,  and  that  all  are  brought  near  to  him,  have 
access  to  him,  are  reconciled  to  him,  are  his  heirs,  and  his  children.  Now  some 
of  these  terms  were  applicable  to  the  whole  Jewisfar  church,  and  yet  in  that 
church  there  was  undoubtedly  a  human  priesthood.  But  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  shows  the  great  distinction,  when  it  says  that  we  are  sanctified  by  the 
offering  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  once  for  all ;  that  sacrifices  must  therefore 
cease  to  be  offered ;  and  that  as  the  especial  object  of  the  Jewish  priesthood 
was  to  sacrifice,  so  it  may  be  presumed,  that  where  no  sacrifice  remains  to  be 
offered,*  so  neither  should  there  be  any  priest.  It  is  not  pretended  that  a& 
Christians  are  equal  socially ;  for  some  are  governors  and  others  are  governed : 
nor  are  they  so  equal  as  to  render  distinctions  for  order's  sake  in  their  pubHc 
meetings  unnecessary ;  for  women  are  not  allowed  to  speak  in  the  congrega- 
tion :  but  they  are  equal  religiously,  as  being  all  alike  redeemed  by  Christ,  uid 
brought  by  him  near  to  God ;  that  is,  put  into  a  condition  to  offer  to  him  ac- 
ceptably all  religious  ofiices ;  and  in  the  only  remaining  kind  of  sacrifice,  the 
spiritual  offering  of  themselves  to  God,  commanded  to  be,  every  man  his  own 
priest ;  inasmuch  as  by  ourselves  alone  can  our  own  hearts  and  bodies  be  de 
voted  as  thank-offerings  to  him  who  made  them  and  redeemed  them. 

**  We  find,  then,  no  place  in  the  Scripture  for  the  notion  that  any  human  me- 
diation is  rec^uired  in  order  to  perfect  the  purely  religious  acts  of  Christians. 
As  all  Christians  can  pray  acce|)tably  through  Christ's  mediation,  so  can  all 
communicate  acceptably  m  the  signs  of  his  body  and  blood  ]  such  commui^oB 
being  manifestly  not  an  act  peculiar  to  the  rulers  of  the  society,  but  belonging 
to  all  the  members  of  it ;  and  therein  differing  from  baptism,  which  is  an  act 
of  government,  so  to  speak,  as  well  as  an  act  of  religion ;  and  may  therefore 
be  fitly  appropriated  to  one  particular  order  of  society,  not  as  priests  but  as 
governors." 

*  For  his  own  view  of  what  was  the  true  Christian  sncrifice  still  continued,  see  Introd. 
to  Serm.  vol.  IV.  p.  1  j  Serm.  vol.  V.  p.  273. 
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Perhaps  no  stronger  or  more  striking  evidence  of  the  world-wide  descent  of 
the  New  Jemsalem  at  the  present  day,  can  he  found  around  us,  than  might  be 
gained  by  an  intelligent  eye,  in  watching  the  current  literature  of  the  day,  that 
organ  by  which  the  better  class  of  minds  among  us  give  out  their  higher  feel- 
ings to  the  world.  The  press  has  usurped  the  place  of  many  means  of  com- 
mnnication  between  man  and  man,  and  is  gradually  encroaching  upon  others. 
The  time  is  passed  when  poets  and  philosophers  "fit  audience  found  but  few'* 
among  their  equals  and  disciples,  when  Plato  sat  at  the  feet  of  Socrates,  and 
the  words  of  the  master  were  treasured  up  and  repeated  from  scholar  to  scho* 
lar.  The  relation  of  master  and  scholar  no  longer  exists  among  full  grown 
men;  it  has  descended  to  professor  and  student,  schoolmaster  and  child. 
Nor  is  wisdom  now  carefully  hoarded  in  manuscripts  and  kept  from  the  eyes 
of  the  vulgar,  as  tiiat  of  which  they  are  not  worthy,  as  in  the  old  monkish  ages. 
Those  things  have  passed  with  former  days ;  the  very  birth  of  painting  was 
death  to  them; — but,, coming  nearer  to  our  own  times,  watching  the  growth 
of  tlie  press  from  its  infancy  to  its  present  giant  form,  we  may  see  how  it  has 
grateally  swallowed  up  things  once  held  glorious  and  honorable  among  men. 
PubliooffBlory  is  not  what  it  once  was  ]  it  is  passing  away  from  the  Halls  of  Legis- 
lature, the  Pulpit,  and  the  Bar.  Men  speak  in  our  Senate  chambers,  not  to  their 
bearers  but  to  their  readers,  sermons  are  written  with  a  view  to  their  being 
published,  for  that  is  the  compliment  which  is  paid  to  an  eloquent  one ;  our 
lawyers  stand  high,  more  for  their  business  talent  than  for  their  eloquence ; 
oratory  is  scarcely  necessary  to  success  at  the  bar.  Epistolary  writing  has 
IsUen  from  the  high  estate  it  held  a  century  ago,  when  Horace  Walpole  and 
Ja&J  Mary  Wortley  Montague  kept  their  bon-mots  to  give  brilliancy  to  their 
letters. 

It  is  then  in  the  press  chiefly,  in  the  literature  of  the  day,  that  we  are  to  find 
the  exponent  of  the  age,  and  there,  if  any  where,  are  we  to  look  for  manifesta- 
tions of  the  general  descent  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  The  light  of  the  spiritual 
SOB,  like  that  of  the  natural,  is  first  seen  on  the  mountain  tops,  gilding  first  the 
highest  points  of  the  landscape.  And  in  looking  for  this  development  of  spirits 
nality,  where  should  we  first  turn  our  eyes  but  to  the  poets  and  seers  on  whom 
has  always  dwelt  a  portion  of  the  divine  afiiatus. 

The  poetry,  the  highest  poetry  of  the  day,  will  soonest  show  the  spiritual 
development  of  the  times.  These  thoughts,  if  they  be  well  founded,  may  per- 
haps not  unaptly  preface  a  few  remarks  on  the  latest  work  of  a  true  poet,  the 
**In  Memoriam,'*  of  Alfred  Tennyson. 

The  book  has  been  long  enough  before  the  public  to  make  it  unnecessary  to 
repeat  its  history  i  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  is  an  offering  to  the  memory  of  an 
early  friend,  Arthur  H.  Hallam— a  noble  monument  of  true  and  enduring  friend- 
fihip.    Ui  ^  tJtie  verses  relating  to  the  life  of  this  pure  and  beautiful  fto\A  m>}u^ 
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spiritual  world,  there  is  a  reality,  an  individuality,  a  recognition  of  spiritaal 
uses,  which  can  have  hut  one  source. 

In  support  pf  this  assertion,  we  might  cite  pages  of  pure  and  lofty  poetry ; 
let  us  content  ourselves  with  a  few  examples.    On  page  75  : 


« 


Again: 


That  each,  who  seems  a  separate  whole. 
Should  move  his  rounds,  and  fusing  all 
Theskirta  of  self  again,  should  fall 

Re-merging  in  the  general  Soul. 


**  Is  faith  as  vague  as  all  unsweet. 
Eternal  form  shall  still  divide 
The  eternal  Soul  from  all  beside  ;** 


**  So  many  worlds,  so  much  to  do^ 
So  little  done,  such  things  to  be. 
How  knew  I  what  had  need  of  thee. 
For  thou  wast  strong  as  thou  wert  true.'* 


And  again 


"  So  here  shall  silence  guard  thy  fame, 
But  somewhere  out  of  human  view, 
What'er  thy  hands  are  set  to  do 
Is  wrought  with  tumult  of  acclkim.** 

Most  remarkable,  through  the  book,  is  the  lender,  human  tone,  the  grief 
which  will  find  an  answering  chord  in  every  heart'that  has  sufiered  \  human 
in  its  weakness  as  well  as  in  its  strength.  Who  does  not  know  from  the  pains 
of  parting  the  sad  feeling  which  these  lines  so  beautifully  express  : 

'^  But  thou  and  I  have  shaken  hands 
Till  growing  winters  lay  me  low. 
My  paths  are  in  the  fields  I  know 
And  thine  in  undiscovered  lands.** 

Then,  as  faith  becomes  stronger,  comes  the  call  to  the  departed,  to  be  near 
him  in  all  the  trials  of  life,  and  on  the  next  page,  with  an  exquisitely  hunian 
change  of  feeling, 

"  Do  we  indeed  desire  ^e  dead 

Should  still  be  near  us  at  our  side  ? 
Is  there  no  baseness  we  would  hide  ? 
No  inner  vileness  that  we  dread  ? 

**  Shall  he  for  whose  applause  I  strove, 
I  had  such  reverence  for  his  blame. 
See,  with  clear  eye,  some  hidden  shame. 
And  I  be  lessened  in  his  love  T' 

And,  rising  again  into  love  and  faith, 

"  Be  near  us  when  we  climb  or  fall. 

Ye  watch,  like  God,  the  rolling  hours 
With  larger,  other  eyes  than  ours, 
To  make  aUowance  for  us  all.** 

But  passing  these  most  natural  cries  of  a  wounded  spirit,  we  feel,  as  we  turn 
the  leaves,  that  sorrow  has  had  its  use  first  in  the  softening  of  the  heart  to  other 
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affections,  the  conscionsness  which  always  arises  in  a  traly  earnest  mind 
when  the  first  stupor  of  grief  is  over,  that  suffering  has  made  us  selfish,  forget- 
ful of  the  love  still  left. 

"  I  will  not  shut  me  from  my  kind. 
And,,  lest  I  stifien  into  stone, 
I  wiU  not  eat  m  j  heart  alone, 
And  fill  with  sighs,  a  passing  wind*" 

And  then  a  realization  of  a  more  spiritual,  higher  love^  which  brings  peace, 
and  which  looks  rather  forward  than  back, 

'*  Less  yearning  for  the  friendship  fled, 
Than  some  strong  bond  that  is  to  be." 

Of  the  pure  and  holy  friendship  which  bound  together  these  two  lofty  souls, 
it  were  hard  indeed  to  speak :  in  the  poem  alone  is  to  be  found  the  fitting  ex- 
pression of  it,  in  reading  it  we  feel  what  truly  spiritual  love  may  be,  how  holy 
and  hallowed  a  thing  it  is,  hallowed  in  its  uses,  even  in  its  trials, 

«  Twere  better  to  have  loved  and  lost 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all," 

most  hallowed  in  the  "  faith  that  comes  of  self-control^  and  in  the  love  which 
"  in  higher  love  endures.''    ^ 

There  are  too,  scattered  through  the  poem,  apart  from  its  general  8cope„ 
touches  of  deep  wisdom,  some  of  which  we  may  well  lay  to  heart.  In  the 
thirty-third  stanza  is  a  warning  which  many  Newchurchmen  may  need,  in 
their  zeal,  not  to  pull  down  until  prepared  to  build  up. 

**  Leave  thou  thy  sister  when  she  prays, 
Her  early  Heaven,  her  happy  views. 
Nor  thou  with  shadowed  hint  confuse 
A  life  that  leads  melodious  days.'* 

How  often  we  see  a  loving^  simple  faith  disturbed  and  confused  and  nothing 
put  in  its  place,  the  single,  lowly  trust  in  the  naturlil  sense  of  the  Word  shaken, 
and  a  bewildered,  dim  idea  of  the  spiritual  sense,  confusing  the  mind,  and 
making  cold  the  heart.  The  disturbance  of  a  simple  religious  belief  is  a  serious 
matter. 

It  will  be  seej^  that  we  have  waved  literary  criticism  of  the  poem  before  us, 
as  also  the  discussion  of  its  merits  as  a  work  of  art,  yet  we  cannot  leave  the 
book  without  a  few  words  of  praise. 

Tennyson  has  certainly  in  this  work  advanced  a  step  in  art,  the  step  from  the 
elaborate  to  the  chaste ;  an  advance  which  belongs,  perhaps,  to  increasing 
years,  and  which  is  felt  in  a  lesser  degree,  by  every  man  as  he  passes  from 
youth  to  middle  life.  His  luxuriant  fancy  seems  curbed,  not  only  by  the  nature 
of  the  subject,  but  by  the  higher  stand-point,  the  larger  view,  which  he  has 
gained.  He  no  longer  heaps  image  upon  image,  luxuriating  in  a  wealth  of 
beauty,  but  his  delicate  illustrations,  drawn  from  external  nature,  here  partake 
of  the  placid  beauty  of  Wordsworth. 

We  almost  hear  the  babbling  Wye,  as 

'*  The  wave  again 
Is  vooal  in  its  wooded  waUs.** 
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And  in  WotdsxK^orth^s  highest  strain  too,  is  the  sixty-fourth  stanza,  too  long 
for  qaotation,  where  his  grief  has  made  him  "kindly  with  his  kind.'^  Let  me 
close,  by  recommending  this  poem  to  all  lovers  of  pure  and  beautiful  poetry, 
informed  by  a  holy  spirit  of  love. 

Cincinnati^  Ohio.  C.  6. 
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The  New  Church  brethren  in  England  propose  to  make  the  Great  Industrial  Exhibition 
in  London,  in  1851,  available,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  interests  of  the  common  canse,  in 
die  manner  intlmatcfd  in  the  following  Circular,  which  appears  in  the  InlaUettaal  Repoti- 
ct>ry  for  November  last. 

To  the  Mmbirs  of  the  New  Church  throughout  the  World. 

BsLovsD  BBKTHBXif, — The  Industrial  Exhibition  of  1651  will  attract  to  London  indi- 
viduals of  everj  class,  from  every  country  of  the  civiliased  world  ;  and  among  these  nume- 
rous visitors  there  will  doubtless  be  many  receivers  of  the  heavenly  doctrines  of  the  New 
Jerusalem.  It  appears,  then,  very  desirable  that  advantage  should  be  taken  of  this  cir- 
cumstance to  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  greatest  possible  number  to  meet  together  on 
the  occasion ;  and  this  can  be  effocted  only  by  fixing  on  a  time  whfch  m&y  be  considered 
generally  convenient  for  the  purpose. 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  idea,  and  make  the  necessary  arrangements,  the  following 
Committee  has  been  formed  of  members  of  the  two  Societies  in  London : 

Mr.  Bourne,  4^  Leadenball-street, 

Mr.  Bmter,  48  Cloudesley-terrace,  Islington, 

Mr.  A.  Essex,  9  Crawford-street,  Fortman-square^ 

Mr.  Gunton,  Guilford  House,  Lamb*8  Conduit-street, 

Mr.  Paraplin,  112  Upper-street,  Islington, 

Mr.  Watson,  4  Highbury-crescent,  Islington. 

This  Committee  then,  in, the  name  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church  in  London,  afiection- 
ately  invite  the  co-operation,  by  suggestions  or  otherwise,  of  the  members  of  the  Church, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  give  due  effect  to  this  unprecedented  gathering  '*  of  those 
who  profess  to  be  influenced  by  mutual  love  grounded  in  a  similarity  of  faith,"  and  which 
is  "  instituted  that  they  may  meet  together  in  cordial  joy  and  friendly  union." 

The  following  proposed  arrangements  are  submitted  to  the  Church  at  large,  as  at  pres- 
ent appearing  to  be  the  best  means  for  promoting  the  object  intended :  these  however  will 
be  subject  to  such  modifications  as  the  suggestions  of  our  friends  and  a  more  mature  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  by  the  Committee,  may  render  advisable :— • 

1.  That  there  be  two  meetings — tbe  one  on  the  Tuesday,  and  the  other  on  the  Thursday, 
in  the  second  week  in  July. 

2.  That  the  first  be  a  friendly  tea  meeting,  affording  an  opportunity /or  mutual  intro- 
ductions, &o. 

3.  That  the  proceedings  of  the  second  meeting  eonsist  chiefly  of  addresses  from  such  of 
our  friendf  from  the  country  and  from  distant  parts,  as  shall  favor  us  with  their  presence 
on  the  occasion. 

This  announcement  is  made  thus  early  to  allow  of  time  for  receiving  the  suggestions  of 
our  distant  friends.  The  Committee  propose  to  meet  on  the  third  Tiutday  in  every  moodi. 
Communicstiomr  are  requested  to  be  sent  either  to  the  Seoi<etary,  or  to  any  other  membtr 
of  m  Commhiee.  '  H.  BtrrTB&,  See. 

London,  16th  Oct,  1850. 

W<9  IMM  ffom  a  latter  in*  the  last  Na  of  the  Medinm»  titat  the  plan  of  the  bmihiingi  fox 
fk%  Urbnm  N«  G.  Umvereity  has  been  agreed  ttpon  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  trees 
are  already  planted  and  growing.  The  site  is  commanding  and  beautiful,  and  the  plan, 
which  is  by  an  eminent  architect,  is  original  and  unique,  combining  great  baatity  with 
convenience  and  economy.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  building  materials  are  on  the 
fround,  and  the  work  will  be  coimtWWftftd  cMf  la  the  spring. 
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AwtacAK  Lahgua^.— >We  published  in  our  last  a  statement  of  Rer.  Mr.  Koelle,  a  Ger- 
man minionary  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  Africa,  that  he  had  discovered  a  peculiar 
written  language  in  the  Vy  country ;  the  alphabet  of  which  was  said  to  have  been  brought 
from  the  interior.  Rev.  Mr.  Hoffman,  an  American  Episcopal  Missionary,  from  Cape 
Pkimas,  ha»  communicated  to  Mr.  W.  Gland  Bourne,  of  this  city,  some  specimerAi  of  this 
writing,  which  Mr.  B.  has  communicated  to  the  THbune,  with  the  characters  of  which 
we  have  been  obligingly  fhmished.  We  regret  that  the  specimens  are  too  few  to  furnish 
the  means  of  analysis  of  the  system  of  writing,  to  ascertain  its  relations  to  other  systems. 
The  fbliowing  is  the  specimen. 


■  poxx 

Sow  do  dol 

Yey  be  ftne  001111117. 

Vey  (People)  love  Tobaceo. 


iieT^Hifcc 


on 

Vey  People  mtich  love  Gh>d. 


0-0 


WoondtL 

Mr.  KoeUe  says  that  the  alphabet  consists  of  about  one  hundred  letters,  each  represent- 
ing a  syllable.  He  gives  a  short  specimen  of  the  alphabet,  and  a  list  of  about  fifty  words. 
There  are  distinct  characters  for  M,  6etgfc,  6t^,  boh,  boo,  and  bang;  and  perhaps,  if  we 
bad  the  whole  alphabet,  for  more  syllables  beginning  with  6.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
tareial  of  the  efaaracfbrs  above  are  repeated  in  different  sentiences,  partieulariy  the  first 
MtMeaeDtili%  *'  Vy*'  nation,  people  or  tribe  being  understood. 
ThmYfrnB  live  on  or  Umut  a  promontory,  as  Mr.  Hoffman  remarked,  about  fifty  milee 
MB  Mfltororia^  if  his  infimuation  was  correct.  Mr.  KoeUe  embraced  an  early  opporta- 
aiff  of  proceeding  in  a  velnel  to  the  nearest  point  from  which  the  nation  could  be  reached, 
mA  wiU  donbtleas  make  knowti  the  result  of  his  discoveries  at  an  early  day. 


AaoiBBK  DuoovsmT. — ^Mr.  Layard  has  made  a  discovery  at  Nineveh  of  the  greatest  in- 
WMrt.  He  hat  penetrated  into  a  chamber  which  appears  to  be  of  the  same  class  as  the 
*  Bemtm  of  ReootdSr"  noticed  by  the  prophet  Elzra.  In  this  chamber  Mr.  Layard  found  in 
imm  eoUm  tablee»  piled  up  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  what  are  apparently  the  archives 
tf  tha  AMfrian  Empire  during  a  long  historical  succession.  Five  large  oases  of  these 
hUh  iMve  bota  fukad  op  te  tmiipoitatioii  to  England.     8ono  «C  onx  tdPlv^MM^MD^ 
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literati  indulge  the  idea  that  these  tables  will  give  a  better  account  of  the  history*  religion, 
jurisprudence,  and  philosophy  of  the  Assyrians,  thirteen  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era,  than  we  have  of  either  Greece  or  Rome  daring  any  period  of  their  history. 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Payne,  of  Bath,  Me.,  discloses  a  very  inter- 
esting fact  in  the  animal  economy,  and  particularly  in  connexion  with  the  theory  of  spir- 
itual agency  in  the  generation  of  diseases.  Dr.  P.  says,  moreover,  that  he  had  oonclnded 
to  wave  the  prosecution  of  this  idea  under  the  impression  that  Mr.  De  Charms  would  fullj 
occupy  all  the  requisite  ground  in  his  reply  to  Dr.  Holcombe.  It  will  be  seen,  however, 
that  this  anticipation  is  likely  to  be  disappointed.  '*  Dear  Sir : — ^Before  receiving  the  last 
number  of  the  Repository,  I  had  concluded  to  write  a  short  article  for  the  succeeding  num- 
ber, in  illustration  of  some  of  the  points  of  my  former  article,  and  particularly  upon  that 
point  where  it  is  stated  that,  in  disease,  spirits  are  at  work  forming  ultimates  in  the  bodf, 
in  order  to  increase  and  extend  their  po^er,  and  in  this  process  they  must  first  disoigan- 
ize  the  body,  or  a  portion  of  it,  before  an  ultimate  can  be  formed ;  and  from  this  process 
of  yielding  up  the  body,  results  all  of  those  sufferings  which  we  call,  in^the  aggregate, 
disease.  This  view  of  the  effort  to  form  ultimates  out  of  some  of  the  organs  or  tiismet  of 
the  body  by  spirits,  is,  I  believe,  susceptible  of  confirmation,  in  a  degree,  by  ocular  in- 
spection. Microscopic  investigations  develope  some  curious  examples,  and  singularly 
to  the  point ;  as,  for  example,  in  certain  diseased  structures  the  microscope  reveals  com- 
pletely organized  and  well  developed  vegetable  growths,  in  every  way  similar  to  those 
formed  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  alike  susceptible  of  Botanical  classification  ;  while 
in  certain  stages  of  other  diseased  developments  a  fully  organized  animal  form  is  seen, 
endowed  with  life,  and  referable  to  a  certain  genera  and  ipeciee  of  the  bad  animals  of  the 
animal  kingdom." 

Mr.  Clapp  seems  likely  to  supply  by  degrees  the  desideratum  eo  often  complained  of  in  oar 
N.  C.  literature,  to  wit,  suitable  books  for  children.  "  Litde  Jessy  and  other  stories,"  the 
"  Children's  Home  Book,*'  and  some  others  recently  published,  are  of  this  description. 
They  discover  a  healthy  New  Church  tone  and  maybe  put  into  the  hands  of  the  little  folks 
with  perfect  safety.  The  **  Immortal  Fountain,"  lately  published  by  Mr.  C,  from  the 
pen  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Edleston,  of  Leeds,  is  a  beautiful  allegory  which  may  be  read  wi& 
advantage  by  persons  of  all  ages.  We  understand  also  that  Mr.  C.  is  just  about  to  bring 
out  a  new  edition  of  "  Letters  to  a  Trinitarian,"  which  has  been  for  some  time  out  of 
print.  This  edition  will  have  six  pages  of.  new  matter,  consisting  of  an  extended  list  of 
references  to  the  "  Arcana^'  and  '*  Apocalypse  Explained,"  on  the  general  subject  treated 
in  the  Letters. 

We  have  received  a  very  able  communication  from  Mr.  De  Charms  in  reply  to  the  atric- 
tures  of  Dr.  Holcombe,  published  in  our  December  No.,  but  which  is  unfortunately  so 
long  that  we  were  compelled  to  inform  the  author  that  without  very  considerable  curtail- 
ment or  protracted  piecemeal  insertion  we  saw  not  how  we  could  give  it  to  our  readers. 
He  remarks,  in  reply,  that  he  has  become  so  averse  to  anything  in  the  shape  of  contRK 
versy  in  the  New  Church,  that  he  prefers  to  withdraw  the  article  altogether  even  at  the 
risk  of  being  thought  to  have  yielded  the  field,  while  at  the  same  time  he  is  perfbotiy 
conscious  of  standing  upon  impregnable  ground  in  the  positions  which  he  hM  assumed, 
and  of  being  able  to  offer  a  satisfactory  reply  to  every  argument  of  Dr.  H.  against  the 
soundness  of  the  Homceopathic  theory.  From  the  great  labor  and  research  bestowed  on 
the  question  by  Mr.  De  C,  and  the  ability  and  interest  which  mark  his  discussion  of  it  in 
the  communication  forwarded  to  us,  we  deeply  regret  the  necessity  which  may  prevent  its 
appearing  in  our  pages ;  and  even  now  we  cannot  but  hope  that  the  writer  will  see  proper 
to  inbmit  it  to  such  modifications  as  will  enable  ut  to  give  it  an  early  insertion. 
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PRESIDENT  HITCHCOCK'S  VIEW  OF  THE  RESURRECTION.* 

Dr.  Hitcbcock,  the  able  President  of  Amherst  College,  hcus  contri' 
bated,  in  the  beautifal  volume  indicated  below,  what  Oldchurchmen 
will  consider  a  new  element  of  support  to  the  expiring  dogma  of  a 
physical  resurrection.  We  receive  his  theory  with  great  pleasure, 
because,  although  tainted  with  fundamental  error,  it  is  still  indicative 
of  a  gratifying  advance  towards  New  Church  truth.  We  must  howevei 
bring  it  to  the  test  of  a  system  which  is  the  best  known  laboratory  for 
the  detection  of  spiritual  poison.  The  author  himself  speaks  somewhat 
dnbiotisly  of  its  soundness : — **  The  manner  in  which  I  have  endeavored 
to  defena  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,(7) 
by  an  appeal  to  certain  principles  of  chemistry  and  physiology, 
which  seem  to  have  been  overlooked  both  by  the  enemies  and 
the  friends  of  the  doctrine,  seems  to  me  quite  conclusive.  Yet 
as  I  have  met  with  it  in  no  writer,  I  ought  not  to  be  over 
confident  in  its  validity .''  We  can  give  the  author  full  credit  for  the 
modestv  of  true  science,  while  at  the  same  time  we  feel  prepared  to 
show  that  he  has  reason  to  doubt  whether  its  validity  will  indeed  stand 
the  test  We  make  no  apology  for  citing  this  theory  before  the  tri- 
banal  that  sits,  in  the  writings  of  the  New  Dispensation,  upon  every 
form  of  theologico-scientific  speculation ;  and  in  order  to  compare  the 

Rsuoious  LiOTUEBt  <m  tki  Ptadiar  Phenomena  of  the  Fowr  8ea$on$ :  I.  T%€  Rcnmc- 
fteto^  Spring :  II.  Jhe  Triymphal  Arch  of  Summer :  III.  7%f  Euthanaeia  of  Aniumn  : 
lY.  Tm  Caronatim  of  Winter :  deUvered  to  the  Studentt  in  Amhent  CoUegf.  By  Edwaia 
Hrcboocx,  DJ).,  L.LJ>.,  Prewident  of  the  College,    Amhent,  1850.    Umo.  VP.  \C^. 
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present  more  understandingly  with  the  teachings  of  Swedenborg  on 
the  same  subject,  we  will  give  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  latter  as  the  best 
preface  to  our  critique  of  the  Dr.'s  view. 

Swedenborg's  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  is  a  necessary  corollary  to 
his  general  philosophy.  It  is  not  a  disconnected  article  of  a  creed, 
but  an  inference  which  every  mind,  in  possession  of  a  few  fundamental 
truths,  makes  for  itself.  It  is  only  by  conceiving  the  true  nature  and 
U9e  of  the  natural  umrld  that  we  can  grasp  certainly  the  ideas  of  de* 
scent  and  ascent  evidently  suggested  by  the  term  resurrection.  The 
denial  of  a  spiritual  sense  to  the  Bible  is  only  an  integral  part  of  that 
materialistic  spirit  which  pervades  the  old  theology.  Its  ablest  di- 
vines speak  of  heaven  and  hell  as  places,  and  actually  speculate  upon 
their  localities  in  the  material  universe.  If  we  adhere  to  a  literal  in- 
terpretation of  the  Word,  we  can  get  no  distinct  idea  of  a  spiritual 
world  as  contradistinguished  from  the  natural  world.  Hence  the 
sticklers  for  that  interpretation  believe  that  Elijah's  natural  body  as- 
cended to  heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire,  that  a  dove  actually  came  down 
from  the  sky  upon  the  head  of  our  Saviour,  and  that  this  solid  globe 
is  to  be  destroyed  with  fire.  Upon  this  head  we  believe  the  Roman 
Catholics  are  perfectly  consistent  and  true  to  the  literal  law  of  inter- 
pretation, when  they  teach  that  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  Eucharist 
are  really  transmuted  into  fiesh  and  blood.  Prominent  in  this  cata- 
logue of  misapprehensions — and  we  could  not  reproach  ourselves  for 
saying  absurdities — is  the  common  dogma  of  a  natural  resurrection. 

To  those  who  have  never  discriminated  between  the  appearances  and 
the  realities  of  life  this  is  a  necessary  and  reasonable  item  of  faith. 
But  its  fallacy  becomes  immediately  apparent  when  the  relations  of 
the  spiritual  and  natural  worlds  are  truthfully  presented.  There  is 
then  a  spiritual  world — a  world  of  substances  a,nd  forms — ^prior,  su- 
perior, and  interior  to  the  natural  world.  In  that  world  are  the  so- 
cieties of  just  men  who  have  passed  from  the  natural  sphere — there 
are  the  mansions  prepared  for  the  residence  of  the  faithful — there 
are  the  numberless  and  wonderful  objects  seen  by  prophets,  apostles, 
and  lastly  and  especially  by  Swedenborg.  The  illuminated  Seer  of 
the  North  may  be  paradoxically  called  the  natural  philosopher  of  the 
spiritual  world,  for  he  has  studied  and  expounded  the  phenomena  and 
laws  of  that  world  with  something  of  the  spirit  and  manner  which 
characterize  the  investigation  of  physical  science.  From  him  we 
learn  that  the  spiritual  is  connected  with  the  natural  world  by  influx. 
As  heat,  light,  and  electricity  fiow  into  a  seed  and  cause  it  to  develope 
into  a  tree,  so  spiritual  forces  flow  into  natural  matter  as  a  basis,  and 
animate  it  into  forms  of  life  and  beauty.  All  life,  all  thought,  all 
sensation,  all  force,  are  resident  in  the  spiritual  and  not  in  the  natural 
sphere.  The  brain  is  the  known  recipient  of  all  impressions.  With- 
out it,  feeling  is  impossible,  and  yet  we  refer  our  sensations  to  the 
extremities  of  the  nerves — to  the  face  or  the  hands  or  the  feet.  The 
appearance  is,  that  life  is  in  the  ultimates  or  circumference  of  the 
body,  but  Physiology  has  detected  the  illusion,  and  rational  experiment 
has  ignored  the  evidence  of  our  senses.  When  will  Swedenborg'^ 
philosophy  point  out  to  men  the  analogous  illusion,  that  life  is  mani- 
fested in  the  natural  world  ?    The  material  universe  is  a  mass  of  inert 
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atoms,  without  affinities,  without  attractions,  without  propertiea 
Spiritual  forms  flow  into  them,  and  straightway  affinities,  attractions, 
and  properties,  are  manifested.  All  causes  are  spiritual.  The  natural 
world  is  the  skeleton  frame- work  of  the  spiritual,  into  which  its  living 
muscles  are  inserted,  and  which  is  moved  in  obedience  to  its  will. 
Every  man,  every  angel,  and  every  devil,  has  a  spintual  body  which  - 
inhabits  and  is  subject  to  the  laws  of  that  spiritual  world.  This  is 
not  a  body  to  be  assumed  at  some  future  period ;  it  is  not  developed 
by  some  unknown  process  from  the  natural  body  which  we  bury  in 
tne  earth.  Between  spiritual  and  natural  there  is  an  impassable  gulf, 
so  that  one  form  cannot  possibly  be  transmuted  into  the  other.  Every 
soul  is  primarily  created  in  the  spiritual  body  of  which  Paul  speaks. 
This  body  is  the  real  man  and  for  purposes  of  fixation  and  probation, 
it  descends  into  the  natural  world,  and  invests  itself  with  a  material 
covering  which  we  call  the  human  body.  At  death  it  is  liberated 
from  its  terrestrial  chain  and  restored  to  its  original  higher  sphere  of 
life.  According  to  this  sublime  and  philosophical  view,  birth  is  a 
going  down  of  the  spirit  into  the  grave  of  the  natural  world,  and  the 
final  day  of  natural  life  is  the  day  of  resurrection  to  the  emancipated 
spirit.  We  never  cease  to  live,  we  are  never  literally  dead.  We  are 
nearest  to  death  in  our  natural  life.  Our  change  at  death  is  like  the 
passage  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  rooms  of  the  same  house,  where- 
9j  we  gain  a  superior  position  and  a  more  extended  prospect.  A  re- 
turn of  the  soul  into  the  natural  sphere  by  means  of  a  new  body, 
however  wondrously  re-modelled,  would  be  a  descent  of  the  spirit  in- 
conceivably to  be  deplored.  It  would  confound  forever  the  two  es- 
sentially distinct  planes  of  human  existence.  Indeed  the  old  theology 
anticipates  the  desjtruction  of  our  natural  world,  and  the  substitution 
of  a  sublimated,  purified  state  of  being  with  all  the  elements  of  natural 
life.  According,  however,  to  the  New  Church  creed,  the  spiritual 
world  retains  its  relation,  as  prior,  superior,  and  interior  to  the  natural, 
while  the  latter  is  still  subsequent,  inferior,  and  external  to  the  former, 
the  eternal  basis  of  an  eternal  superstructure.  And  many  collateral 
truths  totablish  this  view,  as  but  a  single  link  in  the  great  chain  of 
what  Swedenborg  calls  the  True  Christian  Theology.  With  these 
considerations  fresh  in  our  minds  let  us  proceed  to  an  analysis  of  Dr. 
Hitchcock's  improved  theory  of  the  resurrection  body.  He  discusses 
the  scientific  phasis  of  the  subject  under  four  heads,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  first. 

**  Philosophy  teaches  us  that  the  identity  between  the  present  and 
the  resurrection  body  cannot  be  an  identity  of  particles  or  of  organi- 
zation." This  is  a  candid  and  sensible  surrender  of  the  old  position 
which  has  so  often  tested  our  patience  and  shocked  our  common  sense. 
But  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  writer  would  have  aban- 
doned it,  if  he  had  not  believed  that  his  substituted  theory  would  in- 
culcate, in  a  more  plausible  manner,  the  same  ultimate  fact  of  a  ma- 
terial resurrection.  This  theory  is  thus  expressed  in  his  second  pro- 
position. ^  Philosophy  shows  us  that  sameness  of  chemical  composi- 
tion and  idiosyncrasy  of  form  and  structure  are  all  that  is  essential  to 
personal  corporeal  identity."  To  the  physical  fact  we  assent,  and  vrAV 
^ve  some  of  his  very  appropriate  ilJustrations  for  the  bene&t  ot  xYio^e 
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"wbo  neither  heard  nor  have  read  his  sermon.  '*  It  can  make  no  dif- 
ference,**  says  the  Dr.,  **  from  what  source  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
are  obtained  which  form  water.  It  will  be  identically  the  same  sub- 
stance though  its  elements  came  from  the  antipodes.  So  it  is  with 
the  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  nitrogen,  pbospnorus,  and  lime,  that 
make  up  the  human  system."  Again,  **  It  is  not  necessary  that  the 
resurrection  body  should  contain  a  single  particle  of  the  body  laid  in 
the  grave,  if  it  only  contain  particles  of  the  same  kind  united  in  the 
same  proportions,  and  the  compound  be  made  assume  the  same  form 
and  structure  as  the  natural  body.'' 

This  is  certainly  an  improvement  upon  the  ridiculous  picture  which 
religious  poets  have  been  accustomed  to  draw,  of  heads,  arms,  and 
legs  darkening  the  air  upon  their  passage  to  a  re-union  with  their 
respective  trunks.  This  theory  confines  us  to  no  **  pent  up  Utica,*^ 
but  gives  the  whole  natural  universe  whence  we  may  draw  the  plastic 
material  of  our  future  forms.  The  grave  then  from  which  we  are  to 
rise,  is  not  the  six  feet  by  two  of  mother  earth  so  commonly  suggested 
by  the  word.  It  has  a  more  general  and  philosophical  signification, 
in  which  we  most  cordially  acquiesce.  The  whole  natural  world  is  to 
be  considered  that  place  of  darkness  and  death  from  which  a  resur- 
rection is  needed  and  promised.  But,  alas !  the  Dr.'s  theory  has  pro- 
vided only  for  the  re-construction  of  a  material  body,  not  for  the  re- 
surrection of  a  spirit.  He  and  all  his  compeers  write  as  if  there  was  no 
i^iritual  world  at  all,  as  if  the  departed  had  sunk  immeasurably  below 
even  the  natural  plane  of  being,  and  as  if  the  promise  and  hope  of  the 
resurrection  was  that  men  should  rise  from  a  dormant  and  cheerless 
state  a  few  feet  under  ground  up  into  the  pleasures  of  an  improved 
and  perpetual  natural  life. 

If  it  were  proposed  to  bring  back  the  spirits  of  angels  and  devils 
into  the  world  again,  the  Dr.  has  presented  a  plausible  method  for  the 
execution  of  the  design.  We  verily  believe  that  if  Omnipotence  should 
cause  material  atoms  to  assume  that  precise  anatomical  and  physio- 
logical relation  which  the  same  number  of  similar  atoms  once  held  in 
the  natural  body  of  Shakspeare,  the  spirit  of  Shakspeare  would  imme- 
diately animate  the  form.  It  would  be  because  that  spirit  originally 
created  the  form ;  and  the  form  is  exactly  adapted  to  the  reception  of 
that  particular  spirit.  Shakspeare  would  be  born  again  into  the  world 
by  a  supernatural  process.  But  according  to  strictest  logic  he  must 
resume  only  his  identical  natural  life.  The  improved  powers  of  per- 
ception, vision,  sensation,  motion,  &c.,  generally  connected  with  the 
resurrection  body  are  not  provided  for  in  the  Dr.'s  hypothesis.  The 
same  chemical  and  structural  arrangement  of  parts  must  manifest  the 
same  properties,  and  the  Dr.  would  resuscitate  a  frail  humanity  to 
stalk  the  stage  of  nature  again.  The  Dr.  seems  to  have  an  obscure 
perception  of  this  destructive  objection  to  his  theory,  for  he  makes  a 
quasi  provision  to  meet  it  in  his  third  proposition.  Here  he  drops 
*'  the  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and  lime  of  the 
human  system."  After  instancing  examples  of  extremely  attenuated 
matter,  beyond  the  reach  of  mechanical  or  chemical  action,  he  sug- 
gests^  with  a  becoming  caution  indeed,  that  the  spiritual  body  may 
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possibly  be  oompoanded  of  the  luminiferous  ether.  To  what  forlorn 
shifts  of  speculation  and  vagary  will  false  premises  drive  even  the 
most  distinguished  philosophers  !  Is  it  not  the  veriest  child's  illusion 
to  attenuate  matter  beyond  the  reach  of  the  senses,  and  then  invest  it 
with  spiritual  properties  7  The  Dr.  betakes  himself  to  this  invisible, 
intangible  ether,  not  because  it  is  capable  of  higher  vital  manifesta- 
tion, but  because  it  approximates  in  some  degree  to  his  ethereal,  va- 
pory, shadowy  conception  of  what  a  spiritual  form  is.  He  cannot 
grapple  with  the  majestic  idea  of  spiritual  substance  of  which  all 
natural  substance  is  but  the  type  ana  the  shadow.  He  clings  to  the 
material  world — to  the  sphere  of  appearances.  Fearful  of  atheism 
he  turns  away  from  the  grosser  features  of  matter,  but  yet  striving  for 
spiritual  perceptions ;  he  persuades  himself  that  its  delicate  attenua- 
tions are  spiritual  forms.  But  \(  matter  by  itself  and  of  itself,  in  any 
form  or  under  any  circumstances,  can  exhibit  a  trace  of  vitality,  what 
is  the  spiritual  world — what  is  God,  or  heaven,  or  hell,  but  cumbrous 
and  uoneeded  hypotheses?  If  the  possible  vitality  of  matter  be  con- 
ceded, then  are  those  French  philosophers  the  best  logicians  who  take 
the  phenomena  of  nature  as  ultimate  facts  and  refuse  stoically  to 
budge  a  step  beyond,  the  narrow  limits  of  time  and  space.  The 
**  Law^  of  Development"  must  supersede  the  Bible,  and  natural  be 
substituted  for  revealed  religion. 

As  if  interiorly  conscious  of  the  untenableness  of  his  third  proposi- 
tion, the  Dr.  modifies  it  and  presents  it  in  a  fourth  in  rather  a  negative 
than  a  positive  manner.  His  didactic  voice  has  died  away  to  the 
feeblest  speculative  echo.  He  sees  no  reason  why  a  ^  germ"  of  lu- 
miniferous ether  or  some  analogous  principle  should  not  accompany 
the  particles  of  the  dead  body  until  the  resurrection  morn,  and  be  then 
developed  into  our  spiritual  form.  To  this  we  only  answer  that  it  has 
no  support  either  in  nature  or  revelation.  It  is  like  the  last  frantic 
effort  of  some  expiring  Philistine  to  uphold  the  temple  which  Samson 
bad  overturned.  What  a  contrast  between  this  painful  and  fruitless 
groping  in  the  dark,  and  the  luminous,  consistent,  masterly,  and  posi- 
tive expositions  of  Swedenbbrg ! 

The  Dr.'s  idea  of  a  germ  was  probably  suggested  by  the  apostle 
PauFs  well  known  illustration  of  the  resurrection  by  the  germination 
of  seed.  The  Dr.  is  probably  aware  that  the  teaching  of  the  great 
disciple  of  Gamaliel  is  not  an  ultimatum  with  us.  We  subject  his 
opinions  with  unsparing  severity  to  the  common  and  infallible  test  of 
an  internal  sense  in  the  truly  inspired  Word  of  God.  His  view  of  the 
resurrection,  like  those  of  Edwards,  or  Wesley,  or  Ghanning,  must 
stand  or  fall  according  as  it  is  consistent  or  not  with  an  extended 
rational  physico-theology.  We  thank  him,  however,  for  the  suggestion 
of  a  correspondence  between  the  true  resurrection  and  the  germina- 
tion of  seed.  Under  the  light  of  modern  botany  we  may  discover  more 
beauty  and  truth  in  the  illustration  than  the  apostle  himself  was 
aware  of.  Divines  may  speculate  and  even  apostles  may  err,  but  na 
ture  being  constructed  and  modelled  in  rigid  correspondence  with 
spiritual  truths^  is  an  invaluable  book  of  reference.    Swedenborg  h9S 
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given  us  the  key  to  this  book  and  we  expect  to  find  in  its  pages  a  per* 
feet  agreement  with  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Scriptures. 

A  seed  is  not  a  simple  homogeneous  substance.  It  has  two  distinct 
elements  in  its  composition.  A  mass  of  vegetable  matter  invested  by 
suitable  membranes  is  the  basis.  But  within  these,  and  frequently 
requiring  the  microscope  for  its  detection,  is  a  germ  or  embryo  from 
which  the  plant  is  to  be  developed.  In  this  embryo  resides  the  true 
vitality  of  the  plant  It  is  already  organized,  consisting  in  its  minutest 
form  of  a  root,  a  stem,  and  a  leaf,  in  fact  a  miniature  tree.  It  de- 
velopes  under  the  influence  of  heat  and  light.  All  the  rest  of  the 
seed  is  inferior  to  this  central  germ  in  properties,  and  evidently  but  a 
temporary  provision  for  its  accommodation.  In  the  course  of  its  pro- 
gress the  embryo  bursts  its  envelopes,  which  have  now  beconie  useless 
and  rot  away  from  around  it,  and  rises  into  the  air,  from  whence  it 
never  again  descends  into  the  soil.  True,  it  produces  other  embryonic 
germs  which  run  the  same  circle  of  life  from  seed  to  seed,  but  these 
germs,  like  human  offspring,  are  independent  individuals.  Now  the 
spiritual  body  makes  the  same  use  of  the  natural  body  which  the 
germ  does  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  seed.  It  alone  lives,  it  alone 
is  truly  organized,  it  is  inserted  into  the  natural  basis  from  the  begin- 
ning, it  avails  itself  of  this  as  a  temporary  provision,  and  when  it  is  of 
no  further  advantage  leaVbs  it  to  decay,  and  ascends  into  a  higher  and ' 
purer  life.  .  Against  the  beauty  and  completeness  of  this  correspon- 
dence but  a  solitary  objection  can  be  suggested — the  two  elements  of 
the  seed  are  composed  of  the  same  chemical  constituents,  which  fact 
might  be  applied  analogically  to  the  two  bodies.  But  the  objection 
vanishes  away  when  we  reflect  that  spiritual  truths  cannot  be  elicited 
by  chemical  analysis,  which  is  destructive  of  the  forms  which  are  the 
indices  of  spiritual  influx,  but  must  be  drawn  from  a  study  of  the 
relative  uses  of  different  forms.  Vegetables  and  animals  are  chemi- 
cally identical,  but  their  forms  and  uses  determine  their  spiritual  signi- 
fication. All  the  figures  of  a  picture  are  represented  on  a  plain  sur- 
face. From  their  different  sizes,  coloring,  &c.,  we  judge  of  their  true 
relations.  And  all  created  objects  may  be  reduced  to  the  same  che- 
mical elements,  but  the  bearing  and  relations  of  their  forms  to  each 
other,  being  caused  by  spiritual  infiux,  are  representative  of  spiritual 
truth.  The  whole  natural  world  is  c^  vast  and  splendid  picture  of  the 
spiritual.  Its  faithful  and  ardent  study  will  confirm  every  teaching  of 
Swedenborg  in  the  philosophy  both  of  spirit  and  of  matter.  And  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  in  particular  will  be  liberated  from  its 
load  of  prejudices  and  speculations,  and  presented  to  the  human  mind 

with  the  beauty  and  the  force  of  geometrical  demonstration. 

W.  H.  H. 

Cincisnati,  Ohio. 
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EXTRACT. 

**The  new  life,  which  the  regenerate  man  receives  from  the  Lord,  is  altogether  separ- 
ate from  the  will  principle  or  propriety  of  man,  or  from  man's  own  proper  life,  which  is- 
not  life,  but  is  death,  inasmuch  as  it  is  infernal  life.** — A,  C.  1000. 
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ARTICLE   n. 


DE  CHARMS'  REPORT  ON  THE  TRINE. 

No.  II. 

Heretofore  the  middle  States  were  foremost  in  all  matters  of  the 
New  Church.  But  now  arose  a  society  which  soon  after  attained  a 
pre-eminence  in  the  General  Convention,  that  was  destined  to  last 
many  years.  Almost  simultaneously  with  the  formation  of  the  socie- 
ty at  New  York,  was  the  organization  of  that  at  Boston.  Mr.  Carll 
was  there,  and  consecrated  them  in  this  capacity,  according  to  the 
principles  afterwards  discovered  in  the  famous  "  conjugial  theory,*' 
August  15, 1818.  Next  day  public  worship  was  held  at  Boylston  Hall, 
which  "was  concluded  by  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  of 
which  twenty-six  of  the  members  of  the  New  Church  partook,  besides 
tu»  or  three  othei^s  of  different  churches.^  This  society  is  now  the 
largest  New  Church  Society  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Samuel  Worcester  shortly  after  received  a  license  from  the  so- 
ciety in  Philadelphia  ^'  to  celebrate  public  worship,  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  baptisms,  and  funerals,"  but  scrupled  to  accept 
these  functions,  without  imposition  of  hands.  In  1820,  Thomas  H. 
Roberts,  of  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  was  ordained,  under  special  author- 
itv,  by  Mr.  Newport.  Mr.  Adam  Klingle  also  applied  a  little  while 
after  for  ordination  ;  his  request  was  deferred  and  he  subsequent- 
ly licensed.  About  this  time  several  ministers  in  Old  Church  pul- 
pits began  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  Nine  stu- 
dents at  Harvard  University,  several  of  whom  had  joined  the  Boston 
society,  were  reported  to  the  General  Convention  of  1820,  as  receivers 
of  the  Heavenly  doctrines.  They  had  become  such  by  reading  the 
Latin  volumes  of  the  Arcana  Coelestia,  placed  in  that  institution  by 
Rev.  William  Hill.  Messrs.  Samuel  and  Thomas  Worcester  were  in 
the  number. 

At  this  stage  of  his  report,  Mr.  De  Charms  goes  very  fully  into  a 
discussion  of  the  subject  of  separation  from  the  Old  Church,  and  with 
great  justness  of  perception  advocates  the  policy  ;  scouting  the  idea 
Uiat  the  New  Jerusalem  is  to  be  a  naked  churchy  or  to  have  Old  Church 
clothes  on.  "  We  are  not,"  says  he,  "  the  advocates  or  tolerators  of  any 
9uch  views  of  the  New  Jerusalem  as  a  universal^  transcendental^ '  tn- 
terior  dispensation^^  which  is  to  be  developed  on  any  other  ground  than 
a  perpetual  renunciation  of  evil  as  sin  against  God — which  is  to  ap- 
pear in  a  regeneration  without  previous  reformation.  We  hold  to  the 
impossibility  of  having  the  New  Jerusalem  established  as  an  interior 
dispensation,  or  an  internal  church,  without  a  corresponding  external 
one."  •*  The  charity  which  would  do  this — confound  all  distinctions  be- 
tween the  New  Jerusalem  and  the  Old  Christian  church  on  earth — is 
a  coin  of  spurious  gold,  which  ought  to  be  nailed  to  the  counter  a3 
counterfeit." — ^p.  142. 
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Mr.  Samuel  Worcester  had  returned  to  Boston  in  1820.  A  letter 
from  him  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Condy,  of  Philadelphia,  puts  this  question, "Do 
we  not  want  some  officers  of  rank  subordinate  to  our  priests  ?"  This  is  the 
first  suggestion  of  this  subject  made  in  the  New  Church  in  America. 
And  mark,  it  is  made  by  a  Boston  man  in  Boston,  And  now,  too, 
what  was  called  the  "  Boston  heresy"  was  broached.  This  letter  from 
Mr.  Samuel  Worcester  speaks  of  it.  But  it  is  formally  propounded  by 
its  author  Mr.  Thomas  Worcester.  Let  that  document  be  inspected, 
for  there  undoubtedly  is  the  spring  from  whence  has  gushed  all  epis- 
copal and  papal  tendencies  in  the  church  in  this  country.  For  in  the 
conjugial  relation  the  husband  is  the  fiead  of  the  wife,  so  that  the 
church  is  formed  in  the  wife  through  the  husband  as  a  medium  be- 
tween her  and  the  Lord.  And  when  the  clergy  are  placed  in  this  re- 
lation to  the  laity,  the  pastor  becomes  the  head  of  bis  Society ;  and 
this  leads  inevitably  to  a  similar  head  of  the  church  in  every  larger 
form.  How  then  could  it  possibly  have  been  otherwise  than  that  the 
originator  of  this  notion,  when  it  became  his  duty  to  frame  rules  of 
order  for  the  whole  church  in  the  United  States,  should  have  devised 
both  the  office  and  the  name  of  **  Bishop"  in  the  New  Church  of 
America  ? 

Mr.  De  Charms  elsewhere  alleges  that  this  conjugial  theory  which 
makes  every  pastor  of  a  society,  and  presiding  officer  of  a  Convention 
or  association,  its  primate  and  marital  lord,  although  publicly  disown- 
ed by  its  supporters,  is  so  far  from  being  abandoned,  that  it  now  per- 
vades and  underlies  all  specific  measures  of  the  General  Convention.^ 
He  instances  the  consecration  of  societies  as  marriageable  virgins,  the 
installment  of  pastors  as  husbands,  and  the  dissolution  of  Conventions 
as  divorcement,  to  evince  the  correctness  of  his  allegation.  For  many 
years  the  majority  of  New  Church  ministers  embraced  this  theory. 
*  but  the  attempt  to  establish  a  general  primacy  has  heretofore  failed. 
Dr.  Beers,  to  whom  the  office  was  proposed  to  be  tendered,  rejected  it ; 
and  even  Samuel  Worcester  became  a  firm  opponent.  Towards  the 
close  of  his  life  he  professed  to  have  open  intercourse  with  the  spirit- 
ual world,  which  tended  to  correct  his  high  church  impressions.  We 
suppose  that  the  so-called  New  Era  movement  originated  with  these 
gifts  which  he  possessed,  and  which  Newchurchmen  are  ready  to 
8cout — with  what  justness  it  is  not  ours  to  say,  even  if  we  felt  com- 
petent. 

"  The  next  person  ordained  into  the  New  Church  ministry  in  this 
country  was  the  Rev.  Holland  Weeks."  When  he  embraced  the 
Heavenly  doctrines  he  was  pastor  of  a  Congregational  society  in 
Abington,  Mass.  To  the  great  satisfaction  of  his  people  he  infused 
these  doctrines  into  his  sermons ;  but  when  he  avowed  the  source 
whence  he  derived  them,  his  warmest  friends  became  his  enemies. 
He  was  persecuted  and  proscribed,  but  the  attention  which  his  expul- 
sion from  the  ministry  attracted  resulted  in  their  wide  dissemination 

*  We  notice  in  the  controversion  of  Prof.  Bush's  view  of  the  New  Church  ministry,  by 
the  N.  J.  Magazine,  that  C.  R.  yokes  the  idea  of  the  formation  of  N.  C.  Societies  and  the 
marriage  institution  together,  as  though  they  were  on  the  same  plane.  This  certainly 
looks  as  though  the  conjugial  theory  had  not  died  at  Boston. 
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tkrooghoat  the  region.  The  Philadelphia  society  had  taken  measures 
to  ordain  him  in  1620,  but  he  only  asked  for  a  license,  and  was  neither 
ro-baptized  nor  ordained  till  the  ensuing  April.  He  was  employed  as  a 
miasiooary  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  after  which  he  became  pastor 
of  a  society  in  Henderson,  N.  Y.,  where  he  died.  He  ranked  as  one  . 
of  the  most  isincere,  intellectual,  and  best  educated  men  in  the  New 
Church. 

In  1821y  the  Boston  society  sent  a  conununication  to  the  (xeneral 
Convention,  in  which  they  laid  down  the  principle  ''that  a  minister 
should  be  set  apart  and  supported  in  an  exclusive  devotion  to  th§  duties 
of  his  clerical  calling."  Heretofore  the  example  of  Paul  had  been  fol- 
lowed, whose  own  hand  ministered  to  his  necessities;  and  New 
Chorch  preachers  first  provided  themselves  with  food  and  clothing, 
that  he  might  be  in  a  healthful  state  to  dispense  as  his  charity  the  in- 
itraction  which  his  congregation  required.  The  committee  of  the 
Convention  reported  unfavorably  to  the  sentiment  of  the  Boston  so- 
ciety, also  to  another  proposition  of  instituting  rules  for  New  Church 
societies. 

In  1622,  the  General  Convention  passed  resolutions  which  abridged 
the  ordaining  powers  of  the  societies  at  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore. 
Candidates  were  required  to  obtain  a  written  recommendation  from 
seven  male  members  of  the  N.  J.  Church,  before  obtaining  a  license ; 
and  twelve  were  required  in  case  they  were  to  be  ordained.  Addi- 
tional incumbrances  were  also  imposed.  The  object  of  these  resolu- 
tions was  to  prevent  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Thomas  Worcester  into  the 
New  Church  ministry,  unless  he  renounced  the  ''  conjugial  theory." 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Holly  was  ordained  this  year,  and  became  pastor  of 
&  society  in  Abingdon,  Virginia,  which  had  been  formed  by  Mr. 
Weeks.  As  his  ministry  did  not  prove  very  efiicient  he  removed  to 
Ohio,  having  ordained  the  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Wills  to  fill  his  place. 
Silas  Ensign,  of  Wooster,  Ohio,  also  became  a  preacher,  but  soon  de- 
serted to  the  Methodists. 

The  Greneral  Convention  of  1823  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare 
Rales  of  Order.  A  resolution  was  also  adopted  recommending  that  at 
all  future  Conventions,  each  society  shall  be  represented  by  delegates 
m4  exceeding  three.  Rev.  Manning  B.  Roche,  lately  pastor  of  Trinity 
church,  Philadelphia,  was  ordained  with  full  powers  by  Mr.  Hargrove. 
He  was  a  man  of  brilliant  powers  and  great  promise,  and  proved,  till 
his  disastrous  fall,  to  be  a  popular  teacher  of  the  New  Dispensation. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  reported  to  the  General  Convention  of 
1824,  that  until  the  nature  and  character  of  that  body  were  changed, 
it  was  not  necessary  to  form  a  special  code  of  laws.  The  Convention 
idopted  the  report. 

A  letter  purporting  to  come  from  the  New  Church  society  at  Cin- 
Dinnati  and  signed  by  Daniel  Roe,  was  read  before  the  Convention. 
It  stigmatized  formal  ordination  as  an  act  of  man,  whereas  the  opera- 
tion of  (rod  alone  should  designate  the  preacher.  **  It  is  not  therefore 
K  tmtfa,"  says  this  letter,  '*  that  God  communicates  the  power  of  the 
ainistiy  by  the  laying  on  of  hands."  '*  If  this  form  be  acknowledged  to 
bttve  emikmiy  ivQnx  the  Lord,  when  at  the  same  time  it  la  ap^aroxiX 
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that  it  is  not  so,  there  will  always  be  found  those  in  the  Church  who 
will  feel  it  their  duty  to  resist  what  appears  to  be  an  assumption  of 
one  brother  to  rule  over  another."  The  letter  further  proceeds  to  show 
evil  results,  and  concludes  by  stating  that  at  Cincinnati  the  preachers 
were  invited  to  preach  before  the  society,  and  afterwards  elected  to 
that  office  if  the  congregation  were  convinced  of  their  call. 

This  communication  was  referred  to  a  committee,  but  never  pub- 
lished. It  has  ever  been  the  policy  of  the  dominant  party,  to  suppress 
all  matter  which  militates  with  the  clerical  claims  of  pre-eminence  in 
the  church. 

Mr.  De  Charms  now  launches  forth  a  torrent  of  invective  against  the 
Cincinnati  society.  He  declares  that  it  is  ^  remarkable  for  nothing 
more  than  this — a  chameleon-like  quality  of  taking  its  hue  from  those 
men  of  intellectual  force  who  happen  to  be  leading  it."  "  Its  sentiments 
have  been  fluctuating  and  its  courses  inconsistent.  Hence  at  one 
time,  it  was  dead  against  order  in  the  ministry ;  at  another  time,  it 
was  hot  for  it :  at  one  time,  as  the  central  force  of  the  Western  Con- 
vention, it  was  in  favor  of  the  ministerial  trine ;  at  anpther  it  repudiat- 
ed it ;  and  at  one  time,  it  was  in  favor  of  a  Convention  as  a  general 
society  of  receivers ;  at  another  it  was  for  a  Convention  of  delegates 
from  societies."  He  then  refers  to  the  transformation  of  the  Western 
Convention  into  an  Ohio  Association  of  the  General  Convention  **  in  a 
whiff,"  as  being  virtually  the  act  of  the  Cincinnati  society.  Next  he 
comments  on  the  course  of  the  General  Convention  in  receiving  the 
Ohio  Association.  '"  The  General  Ccnvention  was  afraid  to  tell  the 
late  Western  Convention  the  truth.  There  was  a  fear  that  the  West 
would  fly  off,  sfet  up  for  itself  again,  and  not  come  into  the  *  brotherhood 
of  churches.'  Charity  required  tliat  they  should  humor  the  West,  lest 
they  should  lose  the  power  of  leading  and  governing  it  for  its  good. 
Hence  they  had  to  talk  gently  to  it,  and  open  their  arms  to  receive  it 
But  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  made  them  tie  its  hands,  lest  from 
its  heterogeneous  nature,  it  might  by  and  by  get  excited,  and  hurt 
them."  With  this  quotation,  omitting  Mr.  De  Charms'  account  of  his 
personal  difficulties  with  the  society  at  Cincinnati,  we  pass  on  to  the 
main  subject. 

The  Seventh  General  Convention  which  met  at  Philadelphia  in 
June,  1824,  adjourned  for  ttvo  years,  to  meet  in  New  York  on  the  first 
Thursday  of  June,  1826.  The  committee  to  which  Mr.  Roe's  letter 
was  referred  now  reported  through  Rev.  Mr.  Weeks.  "  And  thus  do 
we  prove  ttiat  the  trinal  ministerial  order  was  first  brought  forward 
in  this  country  by  a  New  England  man,  and  a  member  of  the  Boston 
Society.^^ 

The  conjugial  theory  had  been  also  referred  to  this  committee,  but 
no  action  was  taken,  it  being  deemed  not  of  sufficient  importance  to 
engage  the  attention  of  the  Convention.  '*  The  holders  of  that  notion 
in  Boston  had  determined  to  talk  no  more  about  it  openly,  but  did  not 
fail  by  secret  influence  to  spread  it  widelv." 

An  order  was  now  adopted  vesting  oraaining  powers  in  the  Con- 
vention as  representative  of  the  whole  church.    This  elicits  the  ap* 
Jroval  of  Mr.  De  Charms.    At  this  convention  Dr.  L.  C.  Belding,  and 
7eazar  Smith  were  ordained. 
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**  The  Ninth  General  Convention  met  at  Baltimore,"  June  7,  1827. 
The  gradations  of  the  ministry  were  the  main  topic  of  discussion. 
The  trinal  order  was  sustained,  and  a  list  of  Ordaining  Ministers,. 
Pastors,  and  Licentiates  made  out  in  accordance  with  its  provisions. 
Wilkins  savs,  "certain  principles  were  acknowledged,  and  others 
more  than  hinted  at." 

Here  Mr.  De  Charms  in  his  usual  style  proceeds  to  expatiate  upon 
the  subject  of  the  ministry.  He  re-asserts  that  the  Laity  are  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  church,  and  the  Clergy  the  centre,  being  the  Lord's 
representatives.  He  also  objects  to  the  ordination  of  a  minister  into 
more  than  one  grade  at  one  time,  and  "  presents  a  solemn  protest  against 
the  elevation  of  Dr.  Brown,  without  having  passed  through  the  second 
mthtmt  the  authority  of  a  general  body  of  the  churchy  and  without  the 
consent  of  other  ministers  of  that  grade^  as  a  most  flagrant  and  a  most 
dangerous  violation  of  the  established  order  of  our  church."  These 
violations,  he  says,  involve  such  disturbances  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
church  as  falling  fits  are  in  the  physical  system. 

In  our  humble  opinion  ecclesiastical  epilepsy  is  induced  rather  by 
the  enforcement  of  arbitrary  rules  of  order,  and  the  inculcation  of  the 
sentiment  that  ^  so  long  as  this  is  the  order  let  us  abide  by  it."  In 
medicine^  muriate  of  soda  has  been  successfully  administered  in  fall- 
ing fits,  and  in  this  case  we  would  suggest  as  a  remedy  for  the  spirit- 
naJ  disease,  its  correspondent — the  desire  to  conjoin  truth  with  good. 
Bad  laws  are  better  broken  than  kept. 

At  this  session  of  the  Convention  a  resolution  was  adopted  which 
authorized  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Thomas  Worcester,  who  had  been  so 
long  debarred  from  that  ceremony.  He  was  not,  however,  ordained, 
and  no  application  appears  to  have  been  made  that  he  should  be.  The 
Soathem  members  in  their  anxiety  to  conciliate  the  East,  procured 
the  passage  of  the  resolution. 

The  Tenth  General  Convention  was  held  in  Boston.  The  power 
had  gone  from  the  South  entirely.  The  East  was  the  predominant 
inflaence.  Not  over  five  delegates  were  present  out  of  New  England. 
"  Oar  Eastern  brethern  had  all  the  power  in  their  own  hands,  and  did 
every  thing  in  their  own  way.^  **  Mr.  Carll  was  the  only  member  of 
the  Ninth  who  w€is  present  in  the  Tenth  Convention  ;  and  facts  have 
proved  that  he  was  only  a  Southern  cipher,  used  to  give  value  to  New 
England  digits  by  being  placed  on  the  right  side  of  them.  That  ofiice 
he  has  not  failed  to  serve  in  ether  parts,  and  in  later  years." 

Mr.  Caleb  Reed  presented  the  petition  of  the  Boston  Society,  for 
the  ordination  of  Mr.  Thomas  Worcester  as  their  pastor,  and  with 
fall  ordaining  powers.  In  violation  of  the  course  laid  down  at  the 
preceding  Convention,  he  was  so  ordained.  Ordaining  powers  were 
also  extended  by  vote  to  Rev.  Adam  Hurdus  of  Cincinnati,  probably 
at  a  concession. 

^  From  this  time,"  says  Mr.  De  Charms,  '*  Boston  became  the  core 
of  the  visible  New  Church  in  this  country."  For  a  time  men  from  the 
South  were  designedly  put  forward  for  a  show  only.  If  any  one  broke 
away  from  Boston  leadership,  as  did  Rev.  C.  J.  Doughty,  '*  they  wet^ 
proaeribed  and  put  down,  as  he  most  cruelly  was."    "^  Vl\ieu  vYie  owV 
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breaking  of  human  infirmity  has  not  manifested  sufficient  error  and 
wrong-doing  to  blast  their  reputation,  destroy  their  influence,  and 
cast  them  into  the  shade,  secret  detraction  has  not  been  wanting,  to 
do  the  work."  **  Now  the  great  magician  seats  himself  in  the  centre 
of  his  machinery,  and  though  all  unseen  and  unsuspected,  pulls  those 
wires  that  efi*ect  all  those  ecclesiastical  slights- of-hand  by  which  oar 
visible  church  is  brought  into  order.  The  more  immediate  machinery 
is  the  Boston  Society.  The  more  remote  is  the  leading  influence  of 
New  England  men^  either  travelling  through  the  mass  of  receivers  of 
our  doctrines,  and  calling  on  them  as  they  go  along,  or  residing,  in 
official  station  or  business  occupation,  in  distant  places,  or  acting 
in  or  on  associations  either  wholly  composed  of  or  wholly  con* 
trolled  by  them."  ^AU  that  is  wanting  is  complete  power  ia 
entire  control  of  the  church,  to  exercise  their  discipline  upon  unraly 
abnegators  of  their  sway.  And  even  now,  when  the  errors  of  our 
brethren  have  been  laid  bare,  and  they  themselves  opposed  in  their 
efibrts  to  get  dominion  over  the  whole  church,  observe  the  rblbntlbbb 
SEVERrrr  with  which  they  pursue,  to  official  destruction,  any  one  who 
has  been  instrumental  in  impeding  their  progress,  or  causing  them  to 
meet  with  a  temporary  fall.  ^  In  the  very  spirit  of  the  old  Roman  form 
of  the  Love  of  Dominion,  their  motto  is  **  Carthago  delenda  est  /" 

/Mr.  Samuel  Worcester  was  heard  to  declare  in  substance  at  one 
of  the  quarterly  meetings  of  a  church — **  New  England  is  the  centre 
of  the  New  Church,  and  influx  from  the  spiritual  world  enters  the 
natural  world  here."  ^  The  end  and  object  in  taking  the  lead  in  the 
Boston  Society,  and  so  developing  its  peculiar  characteristics  as  to 
make  it  a  church  distinct  from  the  general  body  was,  and  is — to  form 
the  general  church  through  it^  and  then  to  rule  the  general  church  by  it^ 

Next  follows  an  attack  upon  the  New  Jerusalem  Magazine,  and  a 
demonstration  that  it  is  a  Boston  organ,  and  not  an  organ  of  the 
general  Church.  Afterward  comes  Mr.  De  Charms'  avowal  that  the 
true  "  centre  of  the  New  Church  in  this  world  is  England — Old  Eng- 
land. It  is  there  because  that  country  corresponds  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  Christians  in  the  spiritual  world." 

In  the  Eleventh  Convention,  held  at  Boston  also,  Mr.  Theophilns 
Parsons  presented  resolutions,  which  proposed  '*  that  the  convention 
should  resign  to  the  ordaining  ministers  the  poioer  of  licensing  and  or* 
daining  to  the  ministry.*^  The  question  was  referred  to  a  committee 
which  reported  the  subject  for  the  consideration  of  the  next  conven- 
tion. But  Dr.  Beers,  **  with  the  prudence  which  has  often  character- 
ized his  rare  goodness,  moved  that  the  consider^^tion  of  the  subject  be 
indefinitely  postponed,  and  his  motion  was  passed."  He  was,  how- 
ever, in  favor  of  the  principle. 

"  The  Twelfth  Convention  W£is  held  in  Philadelphia.  This  was  the 
last  time  that  the  churches  in  this  quarter  ever  went  through  the  m^ 
tions  of  making  rules  of  order  for  the  government  of  the  New  Church 
in  this  country."  The  Bath  Society  in  Maine  reported  their  Institution 
on  the  Boston  conjugial  plan,  by  Mr.  Worcester.  Mr.  De  Charms  ob» 
Jeots  to  this  mpde  of  doing  business,  because,  first,  an  ordaining  min- 
ister has  no  more  right  to  do  so  than  a  distinguished  personage  had  to 
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offer  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  to  the  Lord  if  he  would  fall  down  and 
worship  him  ;  secondly,  because  the  rule  is  devised  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Worcester,  as  our  lawgiver,  without  a  reference  lo  the  Word,  or  the 
writings  of  Swedenborg ;  thirdly,  it  is  contrary  to  the  Lord's  way  of 
forming  Societies  in  the  New  Church.  They  come  into  such  forms 
**  as  from  themselves."  **  There  is  just  as  much  need  of  ordaining 
ministers  to  institute  flocks  of  birds  and  herds  of  cattle.** 

In  1832  little  was  done,  as  the  cholera  precluded  a  large  attendance 
at  the  convention.  A  circular  was  received,  apprising  them  of  the 
intention  to  hold  a  Western  convention,  and  inviting  a  delegation  and 
advice  upon  the  proceeding.    But  to  this  was  turned  the  ''cold 

shoolder" 

No  dangerous  approximation  toward  a  trine  was  apparent  in  the 
convention  of  1833.  The  next  year,  however,  showed  that  this  spirit 
was  not  dormant.  To  the  annual  assembly  was  made  a  communica- 
tion from  the  Western  Convention,  at  which  umbrage  whs  taken. 
**  There  was  an  honest  warning  given  lest  the  principles  and  measures 
of  our  Eastern  brethren  might  lead  to  that  vesting  of  power  in  a 
few,  and  that  consolidation  of  the  mass,  which  were  felt  to  be 
great  impending  dangers,  and  were  greatly  deprecated  in  the  West.** 
This  proved  the  occasion  of  many  unkind  words.  **  The  blow  from 
the  West  only  knocked  off  the  sprout  that  appeared  above  ground ;  the 
root  beneath  was  not  hurt ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  it  shot  forth 
new  sprouts.  The  New  Jerusalem  Magazine  uttered  its  voice.  Much 
is  said  about  bad  government,  good  government,  and  what  is  no  gov^ 
trmment  at  all.  The  American  idea  of  «e(/'-government  is  exploded. 
The  idea  that  we  create  or  can  create  a  government  over  ourselves, 
and,  what  is  worse,  the  wish  to  have  it  so,  must  be  got  rid  of.  Gov- 
ernors and  government  must  be  made  for  us.  We  are  to  have  no  par* 
ticular  voice  in  the  matter.    We  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  obey. 

In  1835,  the  General  Convention,  on  motion  of  Samson  Reed, 
adopted  resolutions  which  surrendered  the  whole  question  of  ordina- 
tion to  the  ordinary  ministers  who  were  present  at  the  Convention. 

^  The  Eighteenth  General  Convention  was  held  in  Boston  in  June, 
1886.  It  was  in  this  Convention,  that  in  seeming  contempt  of  all 
previous  theories,  a  committee  of  laymen  was  appointed  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  religious  services  of  the  Convention,  and  Uhe 
ordaining  ministers  a  committee  on  business.' "  Mr.  De  Charms  im- 
miCes  to  this  assembly  the  crushing  of  the  printing  press  got  up  by  the 
Western  Convention.  But  the  most  abominable  absurdity  which  waa 
perpetrated  was  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  referring  to  the  commit- 
tee of  ordaining  ministers  to  report  at  the  next  Convention  on  the 
question  of  celebrating  the  Holy  Supper  in  public  or  in  private.  This 
resolution  was  grounded  on  the  conjugial  theory,  from  the  **  notion 
that  a  pastor's  administering  this  Holy  Sacrament  to  his  particular 
Society  corresponded  to  a  husband's  cohabitation  with  his  wife."  Mr. 
De  Charms  challenges  proof  that  Swedenborg  ever  inculcated  such 
mtimenta  It  cannot  be  given.  Mr.  Doughty  reported  the  next  vear 
in  favor  of  the  resolution.  He  sought  also  to  carry  out  the  principle; 
aad  the  resolt  ^  was  the  dividing  and  at  length  the  breliking  up  oi  \»a 
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Society,  and  at  last  his  expulsion  from  it."  We  are  glad  to  add  that 
some  years  after  he  perceived  the  falsity,  and  rejected  the  conjugial 
theory  as  being  from  Hell. 

"In  the  next  Convention,  the  Nineteenth,  that  of  Jane,  1887,  the  far 
known  and  much  celebrated  Rules  of  Order  were  brought  forth.** 
Episcopacy  was  in  the  warp  and  the  woof.     A  chief  Bishop  was  pro- 

Eosed  for  the  Church,  who  should  be  elected  by  the  Convention,  and 
old  his  office  till  death,  resignation,  or  removal ;  whose  functions 
should  be  *^  to  institute  and  receive  Societies  into  the  New  Church ;  to 
administer  the  Holy  Supper  to  Societies  which  have  no  pastors  ;  to 
ordain  ministers  into  the  subordinate  degrees,  and  to  watch  over 
them ;  to  preside  at  meetings  of  the  Convention,  and  administer 
the  Holy  Supper  on  these  occasions ;  also  to  call  a  meeting  of  the 
ministers  for  consultation,  whenever  in  his  opinion  the  good  of  the 
church  requires  it ;  and  to  propose  to  the  Convention  such  measures 
as  he  shall  think  necessary  for  the  protection  and  welfare  of  the 
church.**  All  proceedings  at  Conventions  were  proposed  to  be  under 
the  supreme  control  of  the  Bishop. 

Mr.  De  Charms  was  present  at  this  Convention.  He  urged  upon 
its  leaders  that  these  rules  should  not  be  adopted.  The  West  was 
not  represented,  and  would  be  driven  off  by  sucn  a  proceeding.  If  a 
Mass  Convention  would  be  held  it  might  settle  the  whole  subject  pro- 
perly, and  not  produce  schism.  These  considerations  were  presented 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Convention,  and  the  Editor  of  the  New  Jeru- 
salem Magazine.  Both  these  gentlemen  answered  him  favorablv. 
Mr.  De  Charms  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  to  report  what  should 
be  done  with  the  ordaining  minister's  report  on  the  Rules  of  Order. 
He  reported  in  favor  of  submitting  the  whole  matter  to  a  Convention 
•of  Representatives  of  all  the  New  Church  in  the  United  States.  The 
Editor  of  the  Magazine  arose  and  offered  a  series  of  resolutions  as  a 
substitute. 

**  No  one  said  a  word.  The  messenger  from  the  West  felt  that  his 
saying  anything  would  be  utterly  useless.  He  felt  how  entirely  alone 
he  had  been  in  the  debate  of  the  preceding  day.  His  spirit  knew 
that  it  had  not  a  single  hand  to  hold  it  up,  or  a  single  heart  to  cheer 
it,  in  that  Convention.'* 

The  subject  was  laid  over  a  year.  Thomas  Worcester  was  sent  to 
feel  the  pulse  of  the  Great  West.  Mr.  De  Charms*  Report  was  left 
out  of  the  Journal, — "  no  record  was  made  of  their  name^  their  character^ 
nor  their  driftP  But  it  was  learned  that  Episcopacy  was  unpalata- 
ble to  the  people  of  the  West.  The  Rules  of  Order  were  modified 
ao  as  to  exclude  the  offensive  name.  The  policy  adopted  was  to  or- 
ganize Societies,  and  from  them  form  associations  which  should  be 
presided  over  by  an  ordaining  minister,  who,  in  turn,  should  report  to 
the  President  of  the  General  Convention.  *'  The  thing,"  says  Mr.  De 
Charms,  "  is  true." 

The  Convention  of  1838  also  passed  resolutions  excluding  Societies 
which  neglected  organization  in  accordance  with  the  Rules  of  Order, 
and  requiring  ministers  on  the  List  to  report  annually.  Several 
Societies  protested,  and  a  msgority  of  ministers  refused  to  report 
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The  next  Convention  directed  the  Secretary  to  address  notes  of  in- 
qnify,  to  which,  however,  few  took  pains  to  reply.  Those  ministers 
who  did  reply  were  treated 'with  great  disdain. 

*  The  history  of  their  Convention  since  then  "  woald  be  little  more . 
than  a  detail  of  alterations."  '^At  the  Convention  in  1640,  almost 
every  member  had  a  copy  of  the  Rules  of  Order  in  his  hand,  and  so  * 
eon8tan^was  the  reference  to  .the  Rules,  to  correct  this  motion,  or 
rightiv  direct  that,  that  a  very  worthy  clergyman  observed  that  he  really 
thoaght  the  members  of  the  Convention  studied  the  Rules  of  Order 
more  than  they  did  their  Bibles ;  and  if  they  would  pay  a  little  more 
attention  to  their  Bibles,  and  a  good  deal  less  to  their  Rules,  he  was 
nre  the  business  of  the  Convention  would  go  on  far  more  harmoni- 
oosly  and  efficiently.^ 

Nor  have  the  subsequent  Conventions  allowed  the  Rules  to  hinder 
dMm,  when  they  wished  to  transcend  their  requirements.  B.  F.  Bar- 
ntt  and  S.  F.  Dike  were  ordained  without  the  co-operation  of  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  ordaining  ministers,  Mr.  Doughty  being  elbowed  out, 
because  of  being  instrumental  in  forming  the  Central  Convention. 
A.  £.  Ford  was  ordained  without  being  baptized  into  the  New 
Oiarch.  Alterations  have  often  been  made  to  accommodate  pairticu- 
4ar  members. 

Attempts  were  also  made  to  engraft  the  tithing  system  upon  the 
Constitution  of  the  General  Convention.  Long  articles  upon  the  mat- 
ter were  published  in  the  New  Jerusalem  Magazine,  and  reports  were 
oade,  but  it  came  to  nothing. 

Mr.  De  Charms  concludes  this  division  of  this  chapter  by  relating 
Reiv.  Samuel  Worcester's  difficulty  with  the  Bridgewater  Society. 
We  omit  the  details,  because  they  cannot  be  interesting  to  others,  and 
eat  of  justice  to  that  gentlemen's  memory,  having  been  assured  that 
he  repented  of  his  attempts  to  coerce  arbitrarily  the  members  of'  his 
congregation. 

Efforts  were  made  to  enlist  the  English  Newchurchmen  in  the  ab- 
sorb theories  of  the  General  Conventions,  which  met  with  a  signal  fail- 
ure. Nor  has  this  body  yet  organized  itself  to  the  satisfaction  of  its 
members.  Dissent  is  heard  all  over  the  land.  Two  out  of  the  three 
New  Church  periodicals  disapprove  the  stringent  measures  of  the 
hierarchy.  The  Central  and  Western  Conventions  are  extinct,  but  a 
eontinuons  murmur  among  the  men  of  the  church  announ^ces  that  the 
dajrs  of  priestly  rule  in  this  first  and  last  of  the  three  are  being  num- 
bered. 

A.  W. 
(  To  6e  continued,) 

EXTRACT. 

••  There  are  two  things  appertaining  to  man,  which  hinder  him  from  becoming  celes- 
ial;  one  belongs  to  his  intellectual  part,  the  other  to  his  will  part.  What  belongs  to 
lis  intellectual  part,  consists  of  vain  and  empty  scientifics,  which  he  imbibes  in  child- 
hood and  yooth  ;  what  belongs  to  the  will  part,  consiste  of  pleasures  derived  from  evil 
losti,  which  he  favors  and  indulges.  The  latter  ought  firstto  be  shaken  and  dispersed ; 
ind,  when  this  is  done,  then  first  he  is  in  a  capacit/of  being  admitted  into  the  lightjof 
(Unfi  celestiml,  and  at  length  into  celestial  light.*'— .^.  C.  1542. 
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ARTICLE  ni. 


NEW  CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Doubtless  many  of  my  New  Church  brethren  have  been  pained  to 
witness  the  want  of  harmony  in  New  Church  Organizations.  The  di- 
versity of  opinions  on  the  subjects  of  the  Ministry,  Conventions,  and 
Organization  of  Societies,  will  never  be  satisfactorily  settled  until  the 
men  of  the  Church  come  into  a  higher  perception  of  Order,  and  have  ^ 
corresponding  love  of  use^. 

In  what  I  have  to  say  in  this  article,  and  in  the  plan  for  Organizsr 
tion  accompanying  it,  no  pretensions  to  superior  illumination  are 
made  ;  but  being  placed,  by  the  good  providence  of  the  Lord,  in  greater 
external  freedom  than  probably  most  of  the  men  of  the  New  Church 
are,  I  have  for  some  time  past  felt  it  my  duty  to  present  my  viewa  on 
this  subject  to  the  Church  at  large  for  their  consideration. 

We  mav  classify  and  arrange  as  much  as  we  please,  we  cannot 
make  an  Inbirth  harmonize  with  an  Ouibirth^  and  it  is  this  fact,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  which  is  the  true  cause  of  all  the  diversity  of 
opinions  on  the  subjects  above  named.  By  an  Inbirth  is  meant  any 
act  by  which  one  Society  organizes  another,  or  one  minister  ordains 
another.  By  an  Outbirth  is  meant  all  principles  and  influences  that 
flow  from  Heaven  or  the  Lord  into  the  minds  of  men,  and  working 
out  into  ultimate  life,  or  associating  them  together  according  to  their 
perceptions  of  use.  In  no  other  way  than  the  latter,  in  my  opinion, 
can  the  goods  and  truths  of  the  Church  be  ultimated  in  harmony  with 
the  Laws  of  Divine  Order.  We  have  been  cautioned  against  putting 
new' wine  into  old  bottles  ;  let  us  heed  the  good  council  of  our  Divine 
Adviser,  and  not  go  back  to  the  past  for  a  fbrm  to  hold  the  high  and 
holy  truths  of  the  New  Dispensation. 

The  Apostles  had  a  great  work  to  do ;  it  is  granted  that  they  were 
divinely  commissioned  to  preach  the  Gospel,  but  their  commission 
lasted  only  to  the  consummation  of  the  age*  And  besides,  who,  let 
us  ask,  were  their  hearers?  They  were  mostly  ignorant  men  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  the  only  means  of  salvation  to  them 
was  by  preaching.    Let  us  try  to  understand  this  point. 

The  first  Christian  Dispensation  was  proclaimed  by  the  mouth ;  the 
second  by  books.  The  first  may  be  called  a  preaching  and  hearing 
age.  The  second,  a  reading  and  doing  age.  The  first  was,  to  a  great 
extent,  a  belief  in  mysteries.  The  second,  an  understanding  of  truths. 
In  these  remarks  no  disparagement  to  the  first  is  intended.  It  per- 
formed its  use  and  passed  away.  The  second  is  before  us,  and  happy 
for  us  will  it  be  if  we  are  willing  laborers  in  the  vineyard  of  the 
Lord. 

No  one  need  expect  that  every  Society  will  agree  as  to  all  the 
external  forms  of  the  Church.  As  each  begins  in  freedom,  let  it  re- 
main fVee  to  act  for  itself,  and  if  the  New  Church  Societies  are  led 
by  charity,  they  will  most  willingly  associate  together,  making  the 
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degrees  not  in  the  ministry  but  in  uses,  or  organizations  according  to 
use.  We  know  that  all  things  in  the  created  universe  are  relative. 
We  read  in  the  writings  pi'ovided  for  the  use  of  the  New  Church,  that 
*^  all  things  that  are  according  to  Divine  order  have  relation  to  good 
and  truth,  and  all  things  contrary  have  relation  to  evil,  and  the  false.'' 
In  this  relative  position  in  which  we  are  all  placed  is  to  be  found 
the  true  cause  why  we  desire  association.  The  natural  man  desires 
that  all  associations  with  which  he  is  connected  be  so  organized  that 
he  may  gain  influence  and  power  by  his  being  a  member.  The 
spiritual  man  desires  to  be  associated  with  others  that  his  sphere  of 
use  may  be  enlarged.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  impossible  for  an  Inbirth 
organization  to  exist  without  containing  within  its  bosom  the  love  of 
rule.  We  have  only  to  look  at  the  history  of  the  Old  Church  to  see 
this  fact  demonstrated.  We  cannot  have  a  too  sacred  regard  for  the 
officers  in  the  Church ;  but  the  moment  we  look  on  a  man  as  better  or 
wiser  by  virtue  of  the  office  he  holds,  we  are  on  dangerous  ground. 
Good  and  truth  in  a  man  makes  a  man  of  the  Church ;  it  does  not 
Biake  an  officer ;  it  only  qualifies  him  to  be  one. 

Every  Society  knows  best  its  own  wants  and  means,  and  if  it  has 
not  the  means  to  supply  those  wants  as  it  could  wish,  must  it  be 
denied  the  use  of  the  means  it  has  7  Those  who  advocate  an  In- 
birth Organization,  would  have  us  keep  our  talent  in  a  napkin  or 
hide  it  in  the  earth,  because  we  are  not  able  to  use  it  according  to 
their  notions  of  Order. 

In  the  plan  proposed,  and  which  we  give  below,  for  an  Outbirth 
Organization,  those  who  have  but  one  talent  are  free  to  use  it,  and  if 
they  do  not  do  so,  the  fault  will  be  their  own. 

In  the  second  Article  of  the  Constitution  it  may  be  perceived  that 
the  plane  is  low  enough  and  broad  enough  for  all  New  Church  peo- 

Ele  to  meet  as  brethren,  let  their  Organization  be  what  it  may. 
1  the  fourth  Article  the  mode  of  voting  for,  and  term  of  Officers 
are  referred  to  Church  rule.  In  my  opinion,  the  usual  vote  will  be 
best  suited  to  this  question,  it  might  have  been  acceptable  enough 
had  I  said  the  term  of  office  shall  be  during  the  pleasure  of  both  parties. 
The  New  Church  has  a  deep  interest  in  the  education  of  cnildren, 
bat  as  the  Constitution  is  mainly  for  adults,  children  can  be  amply 
provided  for  by  Church  rules  ;  it  appears  to  me  that  their  privileges 
are  best  definea  there. 

Nothing  in  what  I  have  written  is  designed  for  argumentation  but 
reflection ;  persuasion  does  not  belong  to  the  New  Church,  but  illus- 
tration and  perception  is  her  peculiar  province,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  subject  will  be  viewed  from  use  rather  than  from  ancient 
forms  ;  let  every  one  be  free  to  decide  the  point  on  its  own  merits. 

PROPOBKD   BASIS   OF   THE   ORGANIZATION    OF   NEW   CHURCH   SOCIETIES. 

Preamble. 

■  Matthew,  xviii.  20.    '*  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name, 
diere  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them." 

Believing  that  this  Divine  announcement  is  a  full  conunission  for 

VOL.  IV.  6 
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organizing  a  Church  Society  on  earth,  and  believing  that  all  who 
associate  together  for  spiritual  improvement  have  their  sphere  of  use 
greatly  enlarged  ;  and  believing  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only 
proper  object  of  worship,  and  the  only  true  head  of  His  Church,  and 
that  all  who  look  to  Him,  and  put  away  evils  as  sins  against  Him  are 
entitled  to,  and  should  receive,  all  the  benefits  resulting  from  the 
administration  of  the  Ordinances  of  the  Church ;  and  that  our  mutual 
relations  may  be  better  understood,  we,  whose  names  are  undersigned 
do  adopt  the  following  Constitution : 

Article  L 

Name^  Power j  and  Object. 

This  Society  shall  be  known  and  designated  by  the  name  of  New 
Church  Society  of  >  It  derives  its  authority  from  the  Lord  or 

the  truths  revealed  in  his  Holy  Word,  and  explained  by  his  servant, 
Emanuel  Swedenborg.  The  primary  object  of  this  Society  ^hall  be 
to  perform  spiritual  uses,  and  to  ultimate  the  goods  and  truths  of  the 
Chnrch. 

Article  II. 

General  Duties  and  Privileges. 

This  Society  shall  meet  regularly  on  the  Sabbath  for  worship,  at  such 
time  and  place  as  may  be  agreed  upon.  It  shall  meet  quarterly,  on 
Sabbath  afternoon  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  sacrament  of  the 
Holy  Supper.  It  holds  fellowship  with  all  who  acknowledge  the  Di- 
vine Humanity  of  the  Lord,  the  Spiritual  Sense  of  the  Holy  Word,  and 
that  the  New  Jerusalem  is  now  coming  down  from  God  out  of  heaven. 

Article  III. 

Business  Meetings  and  Funds. 

This  Society  may  hold  meetings  for  the  transaction  of,  business  at 
pleasure,  except  the  annual  meeting,  which  as  to  time  shall  be  de- 
signated by  Church  Rule.  The  funds  necessary  to  defray  expenses 
shall  be  raised  by  volunt£iry  subscription,  or  contribution. 

Article  IV. 
Officers  and  Duties. 

Sec.  1.  The  officers  of  this  Society  shall  consist  of  a  Presiding 
officer,  who  shall  be  denominated  Minister.  A  Secretary  and  Trea- 
surer, a  Church  Committee  of  not  less  than  three  nor  more  that  twelve 
members ;  and  if  desirable  a  Board  of  Trustees  to  consist  of  three 
members  miay  be  elected.  Each  officer  to  perform  his  function  by 
virtue  of  the  office  he  holds.  The  mode  of  voting  for,  and  their  term 
of  office,  to  be  defined  in  Church  Rules. 
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Sec.  2.  It.  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Minister  to  lead  in  worship,  ad- 
minister the  sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Holy  Supper,  and,  when 
called  on,  to  officiate  at  marriages  and  funerals,  and  preside  at  all 
meetings  of  the  Society. 

Sbo.  3.  The  Secretary  and  Treasurer  shall  keep  a  record  of  every 
business  transaction  of  the  Society,  and  receive  and  make  such  disposi- 
tion of  the  funds  as  the  Society  shall  determine. 

Sbc.  4.  The  Church  Committee  shall  have  a  general  supervision 
over  the  affairs  of  the  Society,  provide  a  place  of  meeting,  and  consult 
with  the  Minister  on  all  applications  for  membership,  before  the  peti- 
tion is  presented  for  the  action  of  the  Society,  and  in  the  absence  of 
the  Minister  the  Chairman  may  officiate  as  prescribed  in  Church 
Rules.    They  shall  attend  to  any  other  duties  referred  to  them. 

Article  V. 
Members  and  Membership. 

Sbo.  1.  Every  member  of  this  Society  shall  tdke  the  Decalogue  and 
the  precepts  of  the  Gospel  for  a  rule  of  life,  and  for*  any  violation  of 
the  same  they  shall  be  dealt  with  as  provided  in  the  xviiith  chapter  of 
the  Grospel  according  to  Matthew.  Every  one  shall  be  entitled  to  an 
impartial  hearing  and  to  equal  privileges. 

Sbc.  2.  No .  one  shall  be  admitted  into  this  Society  who  is  not 
twenty  years  of  age,  been  baptized  by  a  New  Church  minister,  and  is 
wUling  to  subscribe  to  this  Constitution.  Applications  for  member- 
ship shall  be  made  to  the  minister  or  the  Church  Committee,  and  no 
one  shall  be  admitted  except  by  a  unanimous  assent  of  all  the  mem- 
bers present  at  any  regular  meeting.  The  privileges  of  children  be- 
longing to  this  Society  shall  be  defined  in  Church  Rules. 

Article  VI.       « 

Church  Rules. 

This  Society  may  at  any  regular  meeting  enact  any  laws  not  con- 
flicting with  the  holy  Word,  the  writings  of  Swedenborg,  and  this 
Constitution  as  three-fourths  of  the  members  present  understand  them^ 
provided  that  one-half  of  the  members  of  the  Society  are  present. 
Such  laws  to  be  denominated  Church  Rules,  and  numbered  for  con- 
venient reference.  A  three-fourths  vote  shall  establish  any  rule,  and 
the  same  vote  may  alter  or  repeal  it.  All  voting  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  shall  be  by  the  members  rising  or  holding  up  the  right 
hand. 

Article  VII. 

Alterations  and  Amendments. 

This  Constitution  shall  not  be  altered  or  amended,  except  by  a 
QDanimous  vote  of  the  members  present  at  one  of  the  Annual  Meet- 
ings. 
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ARTICLE   IV. 


THE  HIERARCHICAL  TENDENCIES  OF  THE  GENERAL  CONVENTION. 

In  the  Repository  for  Jaly,  1850,  in  some  just  and  well- penned  re- 
marks upon  the  General  Convention  of  New  Church  societies  in  this 
country,  the  writer  says,  ^  But  what  we  would  intimate  is,  that  the 
Convention  has  mistaken  the  ground  of  its  formation,  and  built  upon 
a  basis  of  government  instead  of  use,  which  will  always  lead  to  evil. 
Of  any  positively  conscious  prompting  of  this  nature  we  cheerfully 
acquit  its  founders  and  abettors;  but  such  we  nevertheless  do  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  every  Church  Convention,  Assembly,  or  Confer- 
ence, which  forms  itself  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  organized  regimen, 
instead  of  organized  use — use  we  mean,  bearing  upon  the  propagation 
of  New  Church  truth  and  life."  And  again,  in  the  same  article, "  We 
would  have  it  distinctly  understood  that  our  objections  lie  against  the 
very  fundamental  principles  on  which  the  Convention  was  originally 
founded,  and  to  which  we  are  satisfied  all  the  evils  in  its  working  are 
to  be  referred.  These  evils  are  connate  to  the  system  and  insepair- 
able  from  it.  It  is  not  in  its  constitution  an  organ  of  use,  but  an  en* 
gine  of  government ;  its  grand  end  and  aim  is,  by  means  of  rules  of 
order,  to  arrange  the  truths  and  goods  of  the  church,  and  to  keep  the 
body  ecclesiastic  of  the  New  Church  in  a  sound  and  healthy 
condition."— P.  335, 336. 

I  was  forcibly  struck  with  these  remarks  on  first  reading  them,  and 
was  instantly  led  to  ask,  "Are  they  indeed  true  ?"  Is  our  Convention 
constituted,  and  does  it  exist,  mainly  for  the  purpose  here  alleged  f 
Does  it  aim  to  be  an  engine  of  government,  rather  than  an  organ  of 
use,  in  disseminating  the»Heavenly  Doctrines  ?  If  so,  it  certainly  be- 
comes those  of  us  who  belong  to  the  Convention  to  consider  whether 
this  aim  be  legitimate — whether,  indeed,  it  were  not  better  that  the 
•Convention  be  dissolved,  than  to  be  continued  on  such  a  foundation, 
*and  with  such  intent.  It  becomes  us  to  consider  well,  whether  under 
the  New  Dispensation,  a  hierarchy  is  to  be  kept  up /or  the  mere  pur* 
pose  of  hierarchy,  i.  e.,  for  the  purpose  of  appointing  church  rulers, 
designating  their  powers,  prescribing  their  duties,  determining  their 
relative  rank,  as  among  army  officers,  and  maintaining  order  and 
subordination  among  them  ?  Do  we  need  a  General  Convention, 
consisting  of  the  congregated  church  or  entire  body  of  receivers  in 
our  country,  to  prescribe  a  code  of  laws  for  each  smaller  division  of 
the  Church,  and  provide  for  the  due  administration  of  those  laws  7 
Is  such  a  Convention,  in  short,  needed  for  the  mere  purpose  of  church 
government,  as  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  needed  for  the 
purpose  of  civil  government  ?  Or  are  there  vastly  higher  and  more 
important  ends  claiming  the  attention  and  efforts  of  any  large  and 
general  body  of  the  Church  7 

This  is  the  question.  And  it  is  a  question  which  we  must  answer, 
else  we  need  not  expect  harmony  and  mutual  co-operation  in  our 
conventional  proceecUDgs.    One  of  the  very  first  things  which  men 
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have  to  do  who  undertake  to  act  together  in  any  associated  capacity 
is,  to  agree  as  to  the  paramount  objects  of  their  association.  Ii  some 
of  us  think  that  the  great  purpose  for  which  the  General  Convention 
exists  is,  to  legislate  for  all  bodies  of  the  church,  great  and  small,  and 
so  to  govern;  and  others  think  that  it  exists  mainly  for  the  purpose  of 
use  in  the  way  of  promulgating  a  knowledge  of  the  Heavenly  Doc- 
trines and  promoting  the  growth  of  Christian  charity,  then  our  action 
at  the  meetings  of  Convention  will  be  determined  accordingly,  and 
we  shall  find  ourselves  jostling  one  another  perpetually.  That  which 
some  look  upon  as  the  paramount  object  of  the  Convention,  others 
will  feel  no  interest  in,  and  will  consider  as  having  no  claim  upon 
their  regard ;  and  vice  versa. 

A  hierarchy,  then,  or  a  Conference  ? — a  law-making  or  a  truth- 
promulgating  Body  ? — a  Convention  for  legislation  and  government 
merelv,  or  a  Convention  for  mutual  aid  and  encouragement  in  spread- 
ing a  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  heaven  7 — these  are  the  questions 
upon  which  the  receivers  in  our  country,  and  especially  all  who  are 
connected  with  the  General  Convention  ought  to  bring  to  a  clear  and 
satisfactory  solution  in  their  own  minds.  Nor  will  it  do  to  say  that 
the  Convention  "bught  to  be  and  to  do  both.  Which  should  it  hold  in 
the  first  place  ?  Which  should  be  the  paramount  object  7  For  which 
of  these  ends  mainly  should  it  exist  ? 

If  the  unbiased  decision  of  every  receiver  belonging  to  our  Conven- 
tion could  be  taken  to-day  upon  this  question,  I  cannot  for  a  moment 
doubt  how  the  vote  would  stand.  I  have  the  best  of  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  a  very  large  mtyority  would  say,  ^  A  Conference  and  no 
hierarchy :  a  truth-promulgating,  and  not  a  law-making  Body :  a  Con- 
vention for  purposes  of  charity  and  for  devising  ways  and  means  of 
spreading  a  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  heaven,  not  for  framing 
rules  for  the  government  of  the  Church,  or  discussing  questions  of 
ecclesiastical  polity.  If  such  be  not  the  great  aim  of  our  Convention, 
then  it  has  not  our  sympathy  and  cannot  have  our  cordial  co-opera- 
tion." Such,  I  doubt  not,  would  be  the  decision  of  the  great  majority 
of  receivers  in  our  country. 

And  yet  it  is  clear  beyond  all  question— ^act^  leave  no  room  for 
doubt — ^that  the  remarks  in  the  Repository  above  quoted  are  strictly 
true.  It  is  unquestionably  true  that  the  General  Convention  of  the 
New  Church  in  this  country,  as  at  present  constituted,  and  in  the  idea 
of  its  original  founders  and  of  those  whose  counsels  still  prevail  in 
that  body,  is  ''an  engine  of  government,"  and  not  "an  organ  of  use, 
bearing  upon  the  propagation  of  New  Church  truth  and  life."  As 
some  evidence  of  this,  let  the  existing  Constitution  of  the  Convention, 
its  Rules  of  Order,  its  Standing  Recommendations  and  Standing  Re- 
solutions, be  consulted.  See  how  large  ^a  portion  of  these  is  taken  up 
with  ^  the  grades  in  the  ministry,"  the  "  duties  and  offices  of  each 
grade,**  the  **  qualifications  of  eaqh  grade,"  *'  initiation  into  the  grades 
of  the  ministry,"  "  transfer  of  the  services  of  a  pastor,"  "  institution  of 
societies,"  *' organization  of  societies,"  *' admission  of  members  into 
societies,"  ^  mode  of  leaving  one  society  for  the  purpose  of  joining  an- 
other," **  admission  of  those  who  have  belonged  to  ol\ieT  j&oc\e\\«&r 
.^  institution  of  associatioas,"  **  organization  of  associatiotvH^  &l<1m^^ 
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From  the  most  hasty  perusal  of  its  rules  and  recommendations,  one 
cannot  fail  to  see  the  prodigious  infusion  of  the  hierarchical  element 
in  its  nature  and  constitution.  He  can  hardly  fail  to  see  that^t»;€m- 
ment  is  the  great  end  and  aim  of  its  existence.  Nor  is  the  Conven- 
tion satisfied  with  making  rules  for  its  own  government  merely  (& 
prerogative  that  belongs  to  every  organized  body),  but  it  must  busy 
itself  with  making  rules  for  the  government  of  all  the  inferior  bodies 
^longing  to  it ;  so  desperately  is  it  in  the  love  of  governing,  and  so 
intent  on  the  great  end  of  its  existence.  But  knowing  how  futile  must 
be  any  attempt  to  enforce  these  rules  wbiere  their  adoption  is  not 
agreeable  to  societies  or  associations,  and  as  if  half  conscious  of 
transcending  its  legitimate  sphere  in  attempting  to  legislate  for  others, 
it' now  condescends  to  recommend  many  things  which  it  once  prescrib- 
ed, hoping  thereby  the  more  effectually  to  maintain  its  supremacy, 
and  secure  a  general  acknowledgment  of  its  right  to  rule. 

True,  the  Convention  has  on  its  list  of  Standing  Committees,  a 
**  Committee  on  Missions,"  a  **  Book  Committee,**  a  "  Tract  Board,"  a 
^Committee  on  Music,"  and  a  '* Committee  to  aid  the  Swedenborg 
Associations."  But  the  appointment  of  these  Committees  evidently 
must  have  been  made  with  a  view  to  conciliate  certain  members  of 
the  Convention,  who  have  always  held  the  business  of  legislating  and 
governing  to  be  quite  subordinate  to  other  duties  devolving  upon  our 
Body.  I  do  not  mean  to  intimate  that  they  were  not  appointed  in  good 
faith.  I  believe  they  were,  all  of  them.  But  what  I  mean  is,  that 
the  leading  minds  in  the  Convention — those  who  have  impressed 
themselves  most  strongly  on  its  ecclesiastical  polity,  and  who  have, 
more  than  others,  controlled  its  action  and  shaped  its  course — ^have 
felt  little  anxiety  or  desire  even  that  the  Convention  should  concern 
itself  with  subjects  like  those  contemplated  in  the  appointment  of 
these  Committees.  For  if  the  promotion  of  the  Missionary,  Book,  and 
Tract  enterprises,  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  Church  Music, 
or  aid  to  the  Swedenborg  Associations,  were  things  which  occupied 
a  prominent  place  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  Convention,  I  am  sure 
we  should  all  be  ashamed  to  confess  to  the  world,  or  even  to  ourselves, 
how  little  we  have  done  towards  the  promotion  of  these  enterprises'. 
The  wretched  poverty  of  our  labors  in  these  fields  of  use,  as  may  be 
seen  from  our  published  proceedings,  is  such,  that  every  member  of 
our  organization  must  feel  it  quite  a  relief  to  be  able  to  say,  ^  Oh,  the 
Convention  does  not  care  about  these  things.  It  exists  for  quite  an- 
other and  a  different  purpose — for  the  end  of  government^  not  for  the 
performance  of  uses  like  these."  I  say  it  is  quite  a  relief  to  be  able 
to  say  this,  and  far  less  humiliating  than  it  would  be  to  confess  that 
these  are  among  the  leading  objects  aimed  at  by  the  Convention, 
when  our  Journals  show  so  little  actually  achieved.  If  it  were  con- 
ceded that  the  spread  of  the  Heavenly  Doctrines  by  means  of  books, 
tracts,  and  missionary  labor  were  at  all  prominent  among  the  objects 
aimed  at  by  the  Convention,  what  would  be  thought  of  our  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  the  New  Jerusalem  in  view  of  the  little  the  Convention  has 
done  or  even  aimed  to  do?  Who  among  us  would  be  willing  that  his 
interest  in  this  best  and  holiest  of  causes  should  be  measured  by  such 
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a  standard  7  Why,  a  single  individual  of  moderate  income  would  be 
almost  ashamed  to  do  as  little  for  any  cause  that  lay  near  his  heart, 
as  our  whole  Convention  has  done  during  the  last  eight  or  ten  years 
for  either  or  all  the  causes  here  named. 

TakQ  one  or  two  examples  by  Vay  of  illustration.  Take  the 
standing  ^Committee  on  Missions,"  which  was  appointed  in  1889. 
The  Chairman  of  this  Committee  was  and  is  the  President  of  the 
Convention,  who  may  fairly  be  presumed  to  embody,  more  than  any 
other  single  individual,  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  body.  What  have 
this  Committee  done  for  the  cause  of  New  Church  missions  during  these 
eleven  years  ?  What  have  they  suggested  as  worthy  of  being  done? 
What  have  they  recommended,  or  asked  the  Convention  to  attempt  to 
do  ?  Our  published  journals  show.  During  this  whole  period  they 
have  never  even  reported  to  the  Convention  but  three  times,  i.  e.,  about 
once  in  four  years,  and  their  three  reports  altogether  amount  to  forty- 
three  lines  in  the  Journal !  The  first,  rendered  in  1840,  the  next  year 
after  the  appointment  of  the  Committee,  consists  of  twenty-four  lineSi 
and  states  that  850  00  had  been  paid  out.  of  the  Missionary  Funa 
during  the  year  to  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Worrell,  and  850  00  to  the  Rev. 
Eleazer  Smith,  for  Missionary  labor.  The  second,  rendered  in  1843, 
consists  of  ten  lines,  and  states  that  the  Committee  had  employed  the 
Rev.  H.  N.  Strong  in  Missionary  services  in  the  northern  part  of  Ohio, 
and  paid  him  850  00-;  also,  Mr.  James  Scott,  for  a  short  time,  and 

Eid  him  812  00.  And  since  that  time,  a  period  of  seven  years,  there 
s  been  but  a  single  report  from  that  committee,  and  this  consisting 
of  barely  nine  lines  !  stating  that  three  ministers  had  been  employed 
a  portion  of  the  year  in  Missionary  service,  for  which  they  had  been 
paid  9225  00.  In  neither  of  these  Reports  do  we  find  a  solitary  sug- 
gestion from  the  Committee,  nor  a  single  word  to  awaken  an  interest 
in  the  cause  of  New  Church  missions,  or  in  advocacy  of  the  import- 
ance or  use  of  any  such  labor.  The  object  seemed  to  be,  to  do  as 
little  and  say  as  little  as  possible.  Nor  do  I  mean,  by  these  remarks, 
to  blame  that  Committee,  or  to  intimate  that  they  failed  to  do  their 
duty.  They  probably  did  quite  as  much  as  the  active  and  influential 
members  of  the  Convention  expected  or  desired  them  t6  do  when  they 
were  appointed.  The  fault,  if  any  fault  there  be,  lies  not  with  the 
Committee,  but  with  the  Convention,  or  with  those  perhaps,  who 
mainly  mould  its  designs  and  control  its  action,  and  who  think  that  it 
exists  chiefly  for  legislation  and  government.  These  form  the  heart  of 
the  Convention  ;  and  when  the  heart  is  not  in  the  cause,  that  cause 
mast  needs  languish. 

The  *•  Book  Committee"  have  done  rather  better.  They  have  fur- 
nished several  of  the  Libraries  in  our  country  with  the  writings  of 
the  Church,  or  portions  of  them — almost  the  only  really  valuable  thing 
that  has  ever  been  done  by  the  Convention.  And  yet  in  this  field  of 
use,  the  Convention  has  done  nothing  to  what  it  might,  should,  and 
doubtless  would  have  done,  if  the  performance  of  such  uses  as  this  had 
been  among  the  prominent  objects  contemplated  in  its  organization. 

But  the  doings  of  the  '*  Tract  Committee"  are  about  on  a  par  with 
that  of  the  Committee  on  Missions,  and  serve  to  illa&Uate  V\X\i  e^^ 
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force  the  aims  and  tendencies  of  our  body.  Immediately  after  the 
adjournment  of  the  Convention  in  1842,  a  few  individuals,  feeling  an 
interest  in  the  Tract  enterprise,  and  believing  that  some  good  might 
be  done,  and  at  a  trifling  expense,  by  printing  and  circulating  Tracts 
explanatory  of  our  doctrines,  m^t  together  and  appointed  a  Commit- 
tee to  select,  or  write,  or  cause  to  be  written,  some  New  Church 
Tracts,  which  Mr.  Clapp,  of  Boston,  agreed  to  print.  Through  the 
efforts  of  this  Committee,  not  as  yet  acting  under  the  direction  of  the 
Convention,  and  of  course  not  responsible  to  it,  nine  Tracts  were 
written,  and  more  than  13,000  printed,  and  8,000  sold  within  the 
year.  But  at  the  close  of  the  year  a  memorial  was  presented  to  the 
Convention  by  this  private  Committee  on  the  subject  of  Tracts,  in 
which  was  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Convention  was  the  proper 
organ  to  have  charge  of  this  enterprise,  and  that  a  Tract  Board  should 
be  appointed  by,  and  act  under  its  authority.  Accordingly  such  a 
Tract  Board  was  appointed,  and  its  duties  clearly  defined.  And  how 
did  this  enterprise  prosper  after  it  had  been  thus  adopted  and  taken 
home  by  the  Convention  ?  Did  it  receive  a  new  impulse,  and  wax 
stronger  and  more  vigorous  under  her  fostering  care  ?  On  the  con- 
trary, it  began  from  that  moment  to  droop,  and  languish,  and  pine 
away.  The  Convention,  instead  of  breathing  into  it  new  life,  seemed 
to  ^hed  upon  it  only  blight  and  mildew.  The  cause  immediately  be- 
gan to  wither,  as  if  touched  by  some  cold  and  icy  hand.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Convention  was  made  Chairman  of  the  Tract  Board,  as 
he  had  been  of  the  Committee  on  Missions.  And  the  next  year  we  find 
no  Report  from  this  Tract  Board.  But  the  tract  publisher,  Mr.  Clapp^ 
reports  that,  "  since  the  last  Convention,  two  tracts  have  been  stereo- 
typed, and  500  copies  of  each  printed."  And  these  two  were  extracts, 
one  from  the,  treatise  on  Heaven  and  Hell,  and  the  other  from  the 
Apocalypse  Explained,  and  were  printed  only  a  few  weeks  before  the 
meeting  of  the  Convention.  And  from  the  time  this  cause  was  com- 
mitted to  the  fostering  care  of  the  Convention,  up  to  the  time  of  its 
meeting  the  current  year,  there  have  been  issued  on  the  average  but 
two  new  tracts  a  year ;  some  years  none  were  issued ;  and  thus,  dur- 
ing the  whole  seven  years  that  the  Convention  has  had  this  subject  in 
charge,  it  has  done  very  little  more  than  a  few  individuals* accom- 
plished in  a  single  vear  at  the  outset,  acting  in  their  private  capaci- 
g,  and  Without  authority  from  the  Convention.  The  Reports  of  the 
oard  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  show  but  too  clearly  that  the 
cause  is  dying  in  the  arms  of  the  Convention.  The  Report  for  1850 
says,  **  Two  new  tracts  have  been  stereotyped  within  the  last  year, 
namely,  *  Divine  Providence,'  4  pages  ;  Mr.  Clowes'  *  Caterpillars  and 
Gooseberry  Bush,  or  a  True  Figure  of  the  Bad  Passions,'  20  pages^ 
There  has  been  contributed  to  the  Tract  Fund  during  the  year,  the 
sum  of  822  50.  There  has  been  distributed  on  account  of  this  Fund, 
•15  00."  The  Report  for  1849,  consisting  of  only  7  lines,  shows  that 
no  new  tracts  had  been  published  that  year,  and  says,  "  The  amount 
contributed  [to  the  Tract  Fund]  during  the  past  year,  is  81  00.  The 
excess  of  expenditure  over  receipts  is  81  66."  The  Report  for  1848 
says,    '*  The  Tract  Board  reports,  that  since  the  last  Convention  they 
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have  published  no  new  tracts.  The  amount  contributed  to  the  *  Tract 
Fund'  during  the  year  for  the  gratuitous  distribution  of  tracts,  is  $2  00» 
The  amount  expended  is  $31  37." 

These  are  great  doings  indeed.  But  here,  as  in  the  cade  of  the 
Committee  on  Missions,  the  Tract  Board  are  not  to  be  blamed  for 
having  done  so  little.  How  could  we  expect  them  to  do  more  than 
they  have  done,  while  acting  as  the  organ  of  a  body  whose  heart  ia 
not  in  this  cause,  and  whose  very  breath  is  almost  like  the  blast  from 
an  iceberg  to  all  such  enterprises  ?  The  Convention  has  little  con- 
cern for  any  of  these  things.  In  the  idea  of  those  whose  counsels 
have  hitherto  prevailed  in  the  body,  it  exists  for  other  and  totally  dif- 
ferent purposes.  To  legislate  and  govern  is  its  chief  concern,  and  not 
to  devise  and  set  in  operation  the  best  plans  for  disseminating  the 
Doctrines  of  Heaven.  How  then  could  it  be  expected  that  any  cause^ 
whose  promotion  does  not  fairly  fall  within  the  compass  of  this  body's 
main  design,  should  prosper  in  its  hands.  Whatever  the  appearance- 
or  pretence  may  be,  it  is  evident  that  no  such  cause  can  be  cordially 
embraced  by  the  Convention,  unt^  its  old  platform  has  been  complete- 
ly aptom,  and  its  paramount  object,  its  main  design,  changed  from  what 
it  has  been  and  is. 

Tom  next  to  the  doings  of  its  ^  Committee  on  Music.''  We  ask  what 
and  where  are  they  ?  And  echo  answers — ^  Where  7"  We  find  not 
a  solitary  report  from  this  Committee  any  where  in  the  Journal.  Since 
the  day  of  their  appointment,  seven  years  ago,  they  have  been  as 
silent  as  the  tomb.  Would  this  have  been  so  if  the  Convention  had' 
really  felt  any  interest  in  this  subject  7  No.  The  warm  breath  of 
that  body  would  have  moved  the  hearts  of  the  Committee,  and  many 
valuable  suggestions  on  this  subject  would  from  time  to  time  have 
been  presented.  But  such  things  are  clearly  not  within  the  compass 
of  the  Convention's  grand  aim. 

And  how  much  have  the  **  Committee  on  the  Swedenborg  Associa- 
tions'' done  7 — a  committee  not  wanting  in  numbers,  surely ;  for  we 
find  the  names  of  not  less  than  twenty-nine  individuals  on  this  com-^ 
mittee  in  1848,  the  year  after  their  first  appointment  What  have 
they  done  7  The  Journals  tell  us.  In  their  first  report  (1848)  the 
committee  say :  **  As  nothing  has  been  done  during  the  past  year,  ex- 
cept through  the  Maine  Association,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  it  will 
be  dissolved,  until  the  practical  working  of  this  committee  shall  prove 
that  the  Maine  Association  is  useless  or  inexpedient."  (The  Maine 
Association,  it  should  be  remarked,  existed,  and  was  actively  engaged 
in  aiding  the  London  S^'edenborg  Association,  before  the  subject  was 
taken  up  or  thought  of  by  the  Convention.)  In  their  second  report 
(1840),  consisting  of  only  six  lines,  the  committee  say,  ^  Although  noth- 
ing  has  been  done  by  this  committee,  yet  the  subject  is  one  which  ought 
not  to  be  neglected,  and  it  may  be  well  to  continue  the  committee."' 
And  the  third  and  last  report  (1850)  of  this  committee  breathes  the 
language  of  utter  despair  as  to  any  thing  being  done  by  the  Conven- 
tion in  aid  of  this  enterprise.  The  Chairman  says,  ^  By  the  experience 
of  three  years  the  Chairman  of  this  Committee  is  induced  to  believe 
that  the  use  intended  to  be  performed  by  means  of  the  comiu\\.\;^% 
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ought  to  be  performed  by  some  other  more  effectual  means."  What 
better  proof  can  we  have  than  this,  that  the  Convention  feels  no  in- 
terest in  matters  of  this  nature  ?  It  will  appoint  committees  on  any 
and  every  subject  that  may  be  proposed ;  but  its  cold  indifference  to- 
wards nearly  every  thing  not  intimately  allied  to  legislation  and  gov- 
ernment, is  such  as  nearly  to  freeze  the  hearts  of  its  committees — 
such,  certainly,  as  to  preclude  it  from  breathing  into  them  one  soli- 
tary vital  spark. 

If  the  foregoing  remarks  were  not  true  to  their  full  extent,  what 
occ&sion  would  there  have  been  for  the  formation  outside  of  the  Con- 
vention, and  chiefly,  too,  of  persons  belonging  to  it,  of  the  ^  American 
Swedenborg  Printing  and  Publishing  Society,"  and  "^  The  American 
New  Church  Tract  and  Missionary  Society  f"  These  two  Societies 
have  sprung  into  existence  during  the  past  year,  simply  because  the 
need  of  some  such  Societies  has  begun  to  be  felt,  and  because  the 
Receivers  in  our  country  generally  are  beginning  to  see  that  the  uses 
which  they  propose  to  perform  are  not  such  as  the  General  Conven- 
tion cares  to  trouble  itself  with — n<ftt  such  as  are  properly  embraced 
within  its  field  of  vision.  If  the  Convention  had  been  differently  con- 
stituted, and  if  the  performance  of  uses  like  those  contemplated  by 
these  Societies  had  entered  into  and  made  a  part  of  its  main  design, 
what  need  would  there  have  been  for  these  new  and  separate  organi- 
zations ?  They  never  would  have  existed.  The  church  ne^s  a 
printing  establishment  and  book  concern  of  her  own,  where  all  the 
books  and  tracts  and  writings  of  the  church  may  be  printed  and  offer- 
ed for  sale  at  low  prices,  in  large  or  small  quantities.  But  it  requires 
not  the  gift  of  prophecy  to  foretell  that  the  General  Convention  on  its 
present  platform  will  never  undertake  to  establish  any  such  depot  of 
New  Church  works  ;  or,  if  it  should,  the  undertaking  will  prove  a  fail- 
ure, because  the  heart  of  the  Convention  will  not  be  in  it 

A  Voice  from  Ohio. 
(To  he  continued,) 


ARTICLE    V. 


THE  LORD'S  PRAYER. 

• 

In  this  Divine  Prayer  is  a  compendium  of  the  whole  universe.  Swe- 
denborg says,  **  That  in  praying  the  Lord's  Prayer,  a  threefold  sense 
was  perceived,  as  a  threefold  life."  And  in  it  how  clearly  we  can 
see  the  three  degrees  of  God,  the  three  degrees  of  man,  the  spiritual 
world,  in  which  we  are  held  in  equilibrium,  hell,  and  the  three  as- 
cending degrees  of  Heaven.     Thus, 

"  Our  Father  who  art  in  Heaven,"  is  the  Divine  Love. 

"  Hallowed  be  thy  Name,"  is  the  Divine  Wisdom. 

"  Thy  Kingdom  come,"  is  the  Divine  Providence. 

Here  in  these  three  clauses  we  have  the  Divine  Esse^  Existere, 
and  Operation  ;  in  other  words,  the  substance,  form,  and  acts  of  our 
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LpnL  These  by  influx  flow  into  the  corresponding  three  degrees  of 
man.  The  Divine  Love  into  the  soul  or  will  of  man,  the  Divine 
Wisdom  into  the  mind  or  miderstanding  of  man,  and  the  Divine  Provi- 
ilence  into  the  life  of  man ;  thus, 

''Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  in  heaven,**  refers  to  the  will  of 
man,  which  must  come  into  harmonv  with  the  Divine  will. 

''Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread,"  refers  to  the  understemding  of 
man,  which  must  be  nourished  with  spiritual  truth  from  the  Wisdom 
ofGoi 

"Forgive  us  our  sins,  as  we  forgive  those  who  sin  against  us,'*  re- 
ftn  to  the  life  of  man,  into  which  the  Divine  Providence  flows. 

And  when  the  three  lower  or  outermost  come  into  harmony  with 
tbe  three  inmost  degrees,  then  is  man  in  a  state  of  celestial  blessed- 
ness^ for  then  only  is  the  Lord  the  centre  of  his  being,  the  Divine  soul 
that  animates  him  as  a  receptacle  or  organ  of  life.' 

"  Lead  us  not  into  temptation,"  is  a  prayer  against  those  spirits 
who  are  consociated  with  us,  from  the  evil  of  our  own  proprium ;  and 
well  may  we  pray  to  the  Lord  for  protection  against  them,  for  with- 
<mt  Him  they  would  corrupt  us,  just  as  the  body  would  grow  corrupt 
separated  from  its  soul. 

"But  deliver  us  from  evil,"  is  a  prayer  against  the  hells,  to  which 
we  all  have  a  tendency,  and  can  only  be  withheld  by  the  Lord,  even 
as  the  soul  upholds  its  gross  material  gravitating  body  from  death. 

We  must  ever  remember  that  the  universe  is  bom  of  God,  and  is 
"in  His  Divine  Form,"  even  as  our  finite  bodies  are  born  of  our  souls, 
and  manifest  their  forms,  and  in  this  Grand  Man,  we  are  as  infinitesi- 
mal atomSy  living  in  our  three  degrees,  from  the  Lord,  just  as  the  mi- 
nutest fibre  in  our  bodies,  in  its  three  degrees,  receives  life  from  the 
soul ;  thus  all  of  the  life,  beauty,  and  strength  of  the  Infinite  Divine 
Man  of  the  Universe  may  be  in  us,  if  we  are  true  living  atoms.  But 
if  we  are  dead  scarf-skin,  or  vile  excrementitious  matter,  that  cannot 
be  assimilated  in  the  body  of  the  Lord,  then  are  we  cast  ofi*  into  the 
cold,  dead,  dark,  distorted  shadow  of  God,  into  hell,  which  lives  in  vile 
corruption,  teeming  with  life,  but  a  life  that  has  no  harmony  of  action, 
no  soul  within  it,  only  such  life  as  our  flesh  would  have  cut  ofl*  from 
our  soul. 

Yet,  corrupt  and  utterly  defiled  as  is  this  putrified  flesh,  this  per- 
verted good,  the  Lord  rules  even  here.  His  Divine  Providence  flows 
out  to  the  lowest  hell.  He  is  Omnipresent,  as  is  expressed  in  this 
clause,  " For  Thine  is  the  Kingdom ;"  while  "and  the  Power,"  ex- 
presses the  Omniscience  of  His  wisdom,  "  and  the  glory,"  expresses 
the  Omnipotence  of  His  love. 

Thus  the  Lord  flows  forth  in  this  Prayer  from  the  inmost  and  high- 
est to  the  outermost  and  lowest,  and  the  prayerful  soul  then  reascends 
through  His  Divine  proceeding,  wisdom  and  love,  to  that  essential 
glory  and  blessedness  that  dwells  within  Him  forever  more,  and  makes 
Him  "  the  crown  of  Glory  and  the  Diadem  of  beauty"  in  the  Heavens 
of  Heavens. 

^  Let  His  beauty  be  upon  us,"  even  as  the  beauty  o.f  a  human  soul 
irradiates  its  body.    Let  us  strive  to  realize  that  we  are  nol\i\TigtCLOT^ 
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without  the  Divine  than  would  be  the  soft  bloom  of  the  maiden's 
rounded  cheek  or  the  graceful  pliancy  of  her  plastic  form  apart  from 
its  indwelling  spirit.  Thus  let  us  learn  to  love  the  Lord  as  the  alone 
life,  as  the  alone  fountain  of  thought  and  feeUng.  Let  Him  be  the 
Glory  of  our  whole  being. 

But  how  wonderful  is  this  Divine  Prayer,  with  its  Infinite  and  eter- 
nal things,  given  to  us  in  such  a  simple  and  lovely  form  of  the  letter, 
that,  while  it  fills  the  universe,  the  lisping  child  breathes  it  forth  from 
its  infant  lips,  and  is  through  it  conjoined,  even  in  the  innocency  of 
ignorance,  with  the  Divine  Fountain  of  Life.  Gould  any  but  an  Infi* 
nite  love  have  had  so  perfect  a  wisdom  ? 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


From  our  English  Correspondent . 

London,  2d  January,  185L 

MY   DEAR    SIR, 

You  will  rejoice  to  learn,  that  a  decidedly  increasing  interest  is  felt  here  in  the 
tone  assumed  by  the  »'  New  Church  Repository  "  with  regard  to  the  ministry  *, 
and  it  leads  me  to  remark,  that  there  is  a  moral  phenomenon  connected  with 
the  reception  of  the  new  doctrines  which  is  nearly  always  conspicuous,  though 
their  spiritual  use — compared  with  the  exotic  spiritualism  of  many  old  creeds-;- 
may  be  tardier  in  its  development.  I  allude  to  the  healthy  desire  of  what  is 
mutually  right  and  beneficial  between  man  and  man,  and  a  willingness  to  hear 
evidence,  and  act  upon  it,  in  regard  to  his  civil,  moral,  and  spiritual  interests. 
There  are  exceptions,  it  is  true,  for  which  it  would  not  be  dimcult  to  account 
in  the  peculiar  circumstances  which  have  either  originated  or  supported  them, 
but,  as  a  general  rule,  those  who  have  heartily  assented  to  the  truths  of  the  New 
Jerusalem — though  the  signs  of  spiritual  life  among  them  are  not  so  obvious 
as  many  could  wish — are  open  to  conviction  on  points  which  are  offensive 
to  others,  and  will  more  readily  part  with  their  prejudices  and  compel  them- 
selves to  act  according  to  conscience,  than  the  jg;enerality  of  people.  Sooner 
or  later,  therefore,  a  good  cause  is  sure  to  win  its  way  among  them,  though 
it  may  be  in  a  minority  of  two  or  three  for  a  decade  or  so. 

In  regard  to  the  ministry,  there  are  at  present  different  opinions,  and  the  or- 
ganization which  the  Church  has  assumed  is  undeniably  sectarian,  I  am 
aware  that  the  worthy  members  of  the  church  have  uniformly  protested 
against  its  being  regarded  as  a  sect,  and^  individually,  the  greater  number  do 
not  feel  that  it  is  one ;  they  are  like  men  in  a  boat,  wno  seem  to  themselves  to 
be  rowing  out  seaward,  but  have  unfortunately  placed  themselves  exactly  in 
the  position  to  have  all  their  efforts  counteracted  by  the  current  setting  in  the 
opposite  direction.  To  convince  them  that  their  labors  are  futile,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  show  them  by  the  evidence  of  objects  on  shore  that  they  are 
drifting  back  instead  of  pulling  forward.  One  of  those  objects  is  the  gradual 
rise  of  priestly  pretension  and  power,  which  ought  long  ago  to  have  disap* 
peared  in  the  distance. 

It  ought  to  have  disappeared  in  the  light  of  the  New  Jerusalem — indeed  it 
does  not,  and  will  not  bear  to  be  manifest  in  that  light — because  it  is  directly 
opposed  to  the  divine  idea  of  the  Church  under  the  sole  as  well  as  supreme 
headship  of  the  Lord.    On  this  point  allow  me  to  cite  the  words  of  an  Inde- 
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endent  minister  of  London,  who  has  written  the  best  appeal  against  the  pre- 
(nsions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  which  has  yet  appeared. 

''  The  question  arises  (he  says)  between  ourselves  and  the  Romanists  and 
onianizers,  in  what  way  the  true  idea  of  the  church  is  to  be  gained.  They 
ill  us  that  we  must  gain  it  from  the  successive  development  of  the  principles 
ad  powers  of  the  Church  in  successive  ages  of  the  world ;  extract  it  from  the 
istory  of  its  ages  of  suffering,  sorrow,  and  sin.  We  answer,  that  toe  will  study 
\e  history  of  the  Church  as  toe  study  the  history  of  man.  We  do  not  compound 
or  idea  of  a  man  from  the  catalogue  of  his  sins  and  sufferings.  We  look  at 
is  history  in  the  light  of  that  idea  of  man  in  his  purity  and  perfection  which 
rod  has  portrayed  in  his  Word,  at  the  beginning  of  human  history,  and  which 
[irows  a  light,  furnished  from  no  other  source,  on  the  wholeof  his  slib8e(|uent 
areer.  Even  so,  tlie  Church  in  its  beauty  and  purity  stands  before  us  in  the 
istory  of  Scripture,  before  it  had  listened  to  the  voice  of  the  te^ipter,  and  sought 
ut  many  inventions  for  itself.  We  grant,  very  freely,  that  in  many  points  we 
ee  only  the  germs  of  future  development — it  needed  long  commerce  with  the 
rorld  and  its  affairs  to  develope  all  the  latent  capabilities  of  the  Church ;  but  we 
isintain  that  perfect  system — containing  within  itself  the  germs  of  all  its 
iture  foliation  and  fruitage — we  behold  it  in  the  upper  chamber  at  Jerusalem. 

"  But,  happily,  there  is  a  yet  ipurtrform  in  which  we  can  contemplate  the  Di- 
ine  idea  of  the  Church.  The  Divine  Head  of  the  Church  was  Himself  ques- 
oned  as  to  His  own  idea  of  His  office  and  kingdom ;  and  in  answer  he  uttered 
lat  most  solemn  sentence,  which  remains  through  all  ages  as  the  touch-stone 
y  which  all  gold  ecclesiastical  is  to  be  tried.  In  that  sentence  he  breathed 
lis  spirit.  It  is  as  steeped,  as  saturated  with  spir'.t  as  word  can  be : — "  Jesus 
nsweredj  my  Kingdom  is  not  of  this  world :  if  my  Kingdom  were  of  this  toorld,  then 
xndd  my  servants  fight,  that  I  should  not  be  delivered  to  the  Jews :  btU  now  is  my 
mgdom  not  from  henu.  Pilate  therefore  said  unto  him,  Art  thou  a  King  then  ? — 
tsus  answered,  Thou  sayest  that  I  am  a  King,  To  this  end  was  I  bom,  and  for  this 
luse  came  I  into  the  world,  that  I  should  bear  witness  unto  the  truth.    Every  one  that 

of  the  truth  heareth  my  voice."  (John  xviii.  36,  37.)  Who  spoke  these  words  ? 
,  poor,  lone  outcast  of  humanity  ?  Yes,  a  poor,  lonely  forsaken  outcast.  But 
unember,  it  was  by  His  own  will  and  act.  He  stood  so  lonely  there,  before 
ilate,  because  he  felt  that  this  was  the  condition  of  the  accomplishment  of 
is  enterprise.  He  elected  this  condition  because  He  felt  that  it  placed  him  nearer  to 
Hs  end.  This  was  the  man  whom  ten  thousand  lusty  arms  would  more  than 
Qce  hare  borne  to  a  throne  more  royal  than  Herod^s — but  He  would  not.  This 
ms  the  man  who  saw  above  Him,  and  around  Him,  myriads  of  shining  angels ; 
rho  heard  in  that  hour  the  winnowing  of  their  mighty  pinions,  and  felt  on 
is  spirit  the  hot  breath  of  their  eagerness  to  take  Him  as  he  stood  there,  un- 
rowned  and  unarmed  before  Pilate,  and  seat  Him  on  a  throne  above  the  stars 
f  God — but  He  would  not.  It  was  His  toill  to  stand  alone  and  unarmed  amidst 
tie  raging  throng ;  and  he  asserts  that  then,  in  that  hour  of  pure  human  ex- 
erience  and  suffering,  he  was  in  living  contact — the  very  contact  which  he 
esired— with  the  objects  of  his  mission  ;  that  he  was  then  laying  in  silence 
ie  foundation  of  His  Kingdom.    *    *    * 

'^  Here  is  the  Masters  idea  of  his  Kingdom.  Hence  streams  the  light  of  that 
lea  over  the  history  of  ages,  in  which  its  image  was  well-nigh  effaced, 
[ither  let  all  churches,  popes,  priesthoods^  teachers,  pastors.  Christians  come, 
ndtry  if  they  can  endure  its  light,  *  *  *  The  Sou  did  not  want  a  guard;  he 
id  not  want  a  throne ;  he  toanted  only  truth,  and  the  voice  of  truth,  *  *  »  His 
lea  of  his  influence  and  power  as  a  King  was  palpably  through  a  relation- 
bip,  direct,  personal,  and  vital,  between  Himself  and  each  one  of  His  sub- 
icts — a  relationship  for  which  no  outward  relation  of  any  sort  could  be  a 
ibetitute,  and  which  was  to  remain  in  full  force,  intact  and  vital,  in  every  age 
f  the  world.  He  saw  that  the  world  did  not  want  good  management,  good 
tws,  so  much  as  a  new  heart.  Good  management  would  do  something ;  good 
iW8  would  do  something ;  but  a  new  heart  would  do  everything.  We  should 
!▼€  a  real  faith  in  the  vocation  of  a  priesthood  to  manage  the  spiritual  affairs 
f  men,  if  Christ  had  not  come  to  do  the  work  for  which  the  other  must  ever 
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be  a  miserable  substitute — to  mcCnage  them  himself^  by  bringing  the  spirit  of  each 
individual  believer  into  vital  connection  with  His  own.  «  «  *  Christ  does 
not,  he  cannot^  if  Spirit  means  anything,  make  over  to  others  the  power  of 
regulating  His  Church.  It  is  self-regulating,  and  the  regulation  is  more  or 
less  perfect,  simply  as  \he  communion  with  Him  is  more  or  less  entire/' 

Any  Church,  be  its  doctrines  what  they  may,  in  which  this  principle  of  in- 
dividual communion  with  God,  and  the  perfect  freedom  which  the  Holy  Spirit 
brings  along  with  it,  is  not  recognized,  is  only  a  part  of  the  great  Christian 
Babylon,  which  deceives  the  nations  with  her  sorceries,  and  the  fall  of  which 
is  triumphantly  celebrated  in  the  18th  chapter  of  the  Revelations.  The  author 
I'have  cited  complains  with  sorrow  that  there  are  Churches  which  disown 
the  thing,  which  disclaim  the  power  of  the  keys,  and  yet,  in  the  language  of 
their  offices,  and  the  pretensions  of  their  ministers,  show  an  itching  palm,  a 
longing  for  this  forbiaden  power.  "  The  argument  of  the  priest  is  this  :  '  Men 
are  incapable  of  receiving  the  truth  in  its  purity  and  wholeness ;  it  needs  to 
be  broken  up  for  them,  and  administered  wisely  by  the  spiritual  nurse,  the 
priest.'  Jesus  says,  thav '  to  have  the  San  is  li/e;^  that*  to  hear  His  voiee^  is 
religion.  Priesthood  says,  *  It  is  of  no  use  letting  men  hear  His  voice ;  they 
will  not  understand  it ;  let  them  hear  our  voice  instead.' "  This  extreme,  let 
us  hope,  will  never  be  ventured  upon  by  any  ministry  professing  to  be  of  the 
**  New  Church ; "  but  the  principle  is  really  asserted,  in  the  claim  for  peculiar 
powers,  on  the  pretense  of  organization  and  order ^  and  in  the  practice  by 
which  ministers  so  frequently  constitute  themselves  the  guardians  of  the 
truth,  which  they  fancy  it  is  a  part  of  their  office  to  wrap  up  in  suitable 
phrases^  and  accommodate  to  their  nearers. 

Nothing  is  more  insisted  on  by  Swedenborg,  in  accordance  with  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Gospel,  than  that  man  should  "  ^  to  the  Lord:^  This  is  a  phrase 
which  will  bear  a  good  deal  of  reflection.  It  is  the  correlative  of  the  Siavioi's 
invitation,  "  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will 
give  you  rest."  It  is  the  doctrine  of  man  with  €rod  and  God  with  man,  which 
must  be  realized  in  all  hearts  before  it  can  be  said  that  every  knee  bows  to 
Him.  To  confess  Him  in  the  temple,  and  exalt  His  name  in  the  '*  Creed  of 
the  Church,"  may,  like  good  laws  and  good  government,  do  somethings  but,  to 
*^  go  to  the  Lord  "  will  do  everything.  It  is  to  have  faiih  in  Him ;  and  what  is 
that  but  entire  reliance  on  the  operation  of  His  spirit  in  the  heart,  and  the 
fullest  confidence  that  He  will  provide, /rom  within^  for  Gftder  in  the  Church,  if 
we  will  only  hear  His  voice  ourselves,  and  become  the  voice  of  truth  to 
others.  There  is  as  little  real  faith  in  the  presence  of  "  God  with  us,"  when 
conventions  and  orders  of  the  clergy  are  thought  essential  to  the  existence 
of  the  Church,  as  there  was  in  the  heart  of  David  when  he  ordered  the  people 
to  be  numbered. 

So  depressing  are  these  influences,  that  a  deep  gloom  would  settle  on  all 
around  us,  if  it  were  not  for  the  ceaseless  hum  of  human  industry  and 
energy  in  secular  pursuits.  There,  at  least,  the  great  heart  of  humanity  beats 
with  a  healthy  and  vigorous  action !  There — with  much  that  is  evil — there  is 
such  a  mighty  preponderance  of  earnestness,  conviction,  duty  and  probity — in 
one  word,  of  %ise — as  bespeaks  the  ever-present  God  where  His  presence  is  least 
sought  and  acknowledged.  In  this  respect,  we  have  now  entered  upon  a  year 
which  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
How  strange  to  reflect  that  the  desire  of  all  nations  is  now  turned  to  this  little 
spot  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  !  What  a  proof  of  the  agencies  which  are 
preparing  for  bringing  the  whole  world  to  judgment,  and  of  the  ease  with 
which  millions  of  people  may  be  weighed  in  the  balance  !  If  the  event  of 
this  year  does  not  disappoint  universal  expectation,  it  marks  the  footsteps  of 
Providence  leading  the  distressed  nations  to  a  long-promised  land — the  Red 
Sea,  perhaps,  and  Uie  Desert  before  them^  but  Jordan  and  Palestine  a  little  way 
in  advance,  and  Jerusalem  at  last,  with  the  nations  of  them  that  are  saved 
walking  in  the  light  of  it. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 

£.  Rich. 
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i.  Apropos  of  the  Priesthood.  I  send  you  the  following  lines,  lately 
lied  from  a  MS.  dated  Circa^  1420.  They  show,  with  wonderful  ingenu- 
liy  the  weathercock  was  placed  on  our  church-steeples,  and  what  was 
stood  by  it  in  the  mediaeval  ages.  The  lesson  is  well  worthy  of  being 
d  as  it  stands,  and  would  lose  miserably  by  translation. 

Multi  stint  Presbyteri  qui  ignorant  qnare 
Super  domum  Domini  gallus  solet  stare : 
Quod  propono  breviter  vobis  explanare. 
Si  yoltis  benevolas  aures  mihi  dare. 

Gallus  est  roirabilis  Dei  creaiara, 
Et  rata  Presbyteri  illius  est  ^gura. 
Qui  praeest  parochis  animarum  cura, 
Stans  pro  suis  subditis  contra  nooitura. 

Supra  ecclesiam  positns  gallus  contra  ventum 
Caput  diligentlns  erigit  eztentum  : 
Sic  Sacerdos,  %bi  geii  dUenumis  adventWHt 
nine  se  objiciat  pro  grege  bidentum. 

GaUui,  inter  c»teros  alitet  ecBlornm, 
Audit  super  aethera  can  turn  Angelomm ! 
Tunc  monet  excutere  nos  verba  malornm» 
Gustare  et  percipere  arcana  supemomm. 

Quasi  rex  in  capite  gallus  coronatar : 
In  pede  calcaribus,  ut  miles,  armatur : 
Quanto  plus  flt  senior  pennis  dcKanratiir : 

In  noote  dum  ooncinit  leo  eonturbatur. 

•  •  •  • 

QaQm  regit  piwrunam  twrbam  filtttianim,* 
Et  solicitodines  magnas  habet  barom : 
Sic  8acerdo§t  conoipiens  curam  animaram» 
Doceat  et  facial  quod  Deo  sit  oarum. 

Gallus  gramen  reperir,  convocat  uxores, 
Et  illud  distribuit  inter  oariores : 
Tales  disoant  cleriei  pietatis  mores, 
Dando  suis  subditis  scripturarum  flores : 
Sic  sua  distribuere  ounctis  derelictis, 
Atque  curam  gerere  nudis  et  afflictis. 

Gallus  vobis  prssdioat  omnes  vos  audite, 
Sacerdotes,  Domini  servi,  et  Levits, 
Ut  vobis  ad  ccBlestia  dicatur,  Venite : 
PrflBSta  nobis  gaudia,  Pater,  eternse  vitee] 


t  following  is  from  a  gentlemen  of  high  professional  distinction  in  one  of  the  Western 
9  and  who,  in  a  previous  letter,  published  in  th^  Repository  for  September,  18M, 
i  himself,  that  he  has  been  for  twelve  years  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
M  recently  read  considerable  of  the  N.  C.  writings,  but,  as  will  be  seen,  has  still  some 
ihiee  to  contend  with. 

S B ,  Sept.,  1860. 


am  Sim : — Your  very  interesting  letter  of  4th  ult.  came  to  hand  in  due  course, 
[  have  been  waiting  for  leisure  to  avail  myself  of  your  kind  offer  to  an- 
forther  inquiries. 

*  Anglic^,  eiierlf  ladin. 
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The  pressing  difficulty  in  my  mind  is  still,  the  want  of  evidence  of  the  prac- 
tical power  of  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church.  I  have  read  the  article^ 
-'•Piety,*'  in  the  "Heavenly  Doctrine,"  and  fully  recognize  the  propriety  of  the 
distinctions  there  insisted  on.  But  when  I  spoke  of  piety,  I  meant  that  unicm 
of  devotional  piety,,  and  practical'  and  active  charity,  in  their  highest  forms, 
which,  though  so  rarely  witnessed,  have  yet  been  exemplified  in  the  lives  of  a 
few  in  almost  every  age,  and  under  almost  every  phase  of  the  Christian  church. 
Having  in  my  eye  this  standard  of  spiritual  attainment  as  the  result  which 
genuine  Christianity  is  adapted  and  intended  to  produce  in  the  character  of  all 
true  believers,  and  regarding  the  rareness  of  this  attainment  as  evidence  of 
some  radical  deficiencv  in  present  and  past  forms  of  theological  belief,  I  have 
the  right  to  demand,  that  the  announcer  of  a  New  Dispensation,  and  a  New 
Church,  rising  from  the  ruins,  supplying  the  defects,  and  removing  the  deformi* 
ties  of  the  Old,  should  demonstrate  the  truth  of  his  announcement  by  its  prac- 
tical results.  That  the  time  of  the  Second  Advent,  if  not,  as  you  maintain, 
actually  arrived,  is  very  near,  seems  to  be  conceded  by  most,  if  not  all,  intelli- 
gent Christians.  That  just  prior  to,  or  at  that  time,*  "false  Christs  and  false 
prophets  will  arise,  wno  shall  deceive,  if  it  were  possible,  even  the  very 
elect,"  we  have  the  authority  and  the  warning  of  the  Lord.  And,  so  far  as  1 
recollect,  the  Scriptures  furnish  us  but  one  text  by  which  to  distinguish  the 
false  prophet  from  the  true.  "  By  their  fruits  shall  ye  know  them.  Do  men 
gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles  ?"  I  would  not,  therefore,  first  in- 
quire. Is  the  doctrine  true  ?  and  then  take  it  for  granted  that  the  conduct  and 
spirit  of  its  followers  must  necessarily  be  good,  however  it  apparently  diverge 
from  the  Scriptural  requisitions ;  but,  being  careful  to  erect  before  my  mind  a 
proper  standard  of  holiness,  I  would  judge  the  doctrine  by  its  power  to  produce 
a  conformitv  to  that  standard.  This  seems  to  me,  both  from  reason  and  Scrip- 
ture, to  be  the  expertmentum  cruets. 

If  you  will  permit  me  to  take  this  much  liberty,  may  I  inquire,  what  has  been 
the  practical  effect  of  these  doctrines  upon  your  own  experience ;  your  com- 
munion with  Christ,  your  tranquillity  of  spirit,  your  abhorrence  of  sin,  your  love 
to  man,  and  your  delight  in  the  offices  and  duties  of  charity  ? 

Another  formidable,  I  may  as  well  say,  appalling  difficulty  to  my  mind,  is 
found  in  Swedenborg^s  announcement  of  the  damnation  of  the  Apostle  Paul! 
I  was  not  aware  that  Swedenborg  affirmed  this:  indeed  I  bad  often  heard 
Newchurchmen  aver  the  contrary,  until  I  read  Wilkinson's  Life  of  Sweden- 
borg, where  the  fact  is  asserted,  p.  145.  I  do  not  see  in  what  other  light  this 
can  be  received  than  as  a  direct  contradiction  of  the  word  of  God.  The  writ 
ings  of  Paul  manifest  such  absence  of  selfishness,  such  confidence  in  God,  and 
distrust  of  himself,  such  tendemesa  of  conscience,  such  self-renunciation,  such 
ardent  charity,  and  such  devout  breathings  after  holiness,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  believe  that  the  brightness  of  such  a  spirit  has  been  quenched  in  the  dariL- 
uess  of  hell. 

Again,  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  inspiration  of  Paul.  No  uninspired  man,  in 
the  age  when  he  wrote,  could  have  explored  the  human  heart  as  he  has  done, 
or  composed  so  sublime  and  perfect  a  system  of  ethics.  (He  taught  no  tri-per- 
sonalism ;  he  acknowledged  Jesus  as  the  Lord,  worshiped  him  as  such,  and 
lived  a  '*  life  of  uses.")  The  motives  to  this  life,  if  we  can  believe  his  own 
declarations,  were  wholly  unselfish ;  and  Swedenborg's  own  doctrine  secures 
the  admission  of  such  a  man  to  heaven.  That  he  believed  or  taught  faith  with- 
out charity,  no  man  can  believe  who  reads  the  xiv.  of  1  Corinthians.  But,  as 
I  was  going  to  say,  Paul  wrote  by  inspiration.  He  claims  the  gift  of  inspira- 
tion, and  his  writmgs  afford  the  strongest  internal  evidence  that  he  possessed 
it.  Indeed,  the  New  Church  writers,  if  I  understand  them,  admit  that  although 
the  Epistles  were  not  written  by  plenary  inspiration,  i.  e.,  have  not  a  spiritual 
sense  clothed  by  the  literal,  yet  they  are  the  productions  of  inspired  men ;  that 
they  are  so  far  inspired  as  to  have  been  preserved  from  all  error  in  doctrine  or 
fact.  But  this  inspired  Apostle  says,  "  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  &c.  Hence- 
forth, there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  &c., 
shall  give  me  at  that  day."    In  numerous  places  to  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
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^sita  fMi,  h^  ezpresaes  the  perfect  assurance  of  his  present  regeneratioii  and 
iotiire  salvation. 

I  confess  I  encountered  this  statement  of  Swedenborg  with  profound  re* 
gret.  I  had  derived  much  benefit  from  the  perusai  of  his  writings ;  I  saw  and 
still  see  much  in  his  theological  system  to  recommend  it  to  the  favorable  con- 
sideration of  thinking  men.  I  was  not  even  disposed  to  resist  with  obstinacy 
fhm  evidence  of  his  intromission  into  the  spintnal  world.  Indeed,  I  find  no 
gisat  diffieultv  in  such  an  admission.  Whatever  may  be  my  final  conclusion 
us  to  Swe«lenborg,  I  believe  the  time  is  approaching  when  scientific  discovery 
will  touch  the  borders  of  a  hitherto  invisible  region,  into  which  we  may 
then  make,  under  favoring  celestial  winds,  voyages  of  discovery.  But,  with  my 
pmeni  views,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  phenomena  presented  by  the  cases  of 
Oivedenborg  and  Davis  may  have  some  analogy,  and  that  the  messages  borne 
by  q^iritnal  seers  across  the  intermundane  ocean,  are  not  always  the  messages 
oftmtfa. 

Will  you  pardon  the.  freedom  of  my  expressions^  I  do  not  wish  to  conceal 
the  force  with  which  these  difilculties  strike  me.  If  I  know  my  own  heart,  it 
is  the  truth  I  seek,  and  I  am  willing  to  take  that  wherever  I  can  find  it.  If  you 
can  enlighten  me  on  these  matters,  I  shall  be  grateful. 

Yours,  truly. 

« 

P.  S.  The  same  difficulty  in  relation  to  David  does  not  strike  me  with  equal 
force.  Hie  statement  of  S wedenborg,  that  David,  when  he  speaks  in  the  Psauns, 
ine^is  as  the  mere  representative  of  Christ,  places  his  case  on  different  ground. 
BoeideS)  while  there  are  many  things  in  the  life  and  character  of  David  to  ren- 
der him  a  very  imperiisct  example  for  a  Christian,  there  is  no  where  any  authori- 
tative  Divine  mtimation  of  his  final  fate,      ' 

REMARKS. 

We  sboQld  be  tony  to  fail  in  a  doe  appicoiation  of  the  spirit  of  oandid  and  frank  ayowal 
irUeh  permdcs  the  abovo  commaniention.  Nor  are  wo  at  all  inelined  to  think  lightly  of 
th»  objeetiona  which  the  wrilei  uiges.  They  deserve  a  serious  and  honest  consideratioD, 
•aoh  we  haTS  endeavored  to  give  them.  Bat  we  cannot  disgnise  the  embanassment 
which  we  labor  whenever  we  are  required  to  meet  tbe  argument  drawn  from 
thaitMs  of  profiMsed  Newehnrchmen.  A  man  assoies  us  that  he  finds  many  good  things  la 
te  theory  of  the  New  Chnroh,  bat  tlien  he  is  not  satisfied  as  to  its  practical  working;  he 
does  not  see  that  the  frnits  correspond  to  the  alleged  qaality  of  tbe  tree.  How  shall  we 
nply  to  objections  like  this  ?  And  what  especially  shall  we  say  to  the  high  demand  which 
ths  writes  considers  himself  at  liberty  to  make,  that  **  the  announcer  of  a  New  Dispensa- 
tlOBy  and  a  New  Ohnroh,  rising  npon  the  ruins,  supplying  the  defects,  and  removing  the 
dsfomiciesof  tbe  Old,  should  demonstrate  the  truth  of  his  announoements  by  the  practical 
lasnlts."  How  ecu  he  demonstrate  the  practical  results  before  those  resulu  come  into 
being  ?  Is  it  to  be  expected  that  the  results  shall  be  simultaneous  with  the  announee- 
■snts  ?  Must  not  the  tree  have  time  to  grow  before  the  quality  of  iu  firuit  shall  appear  ? 
In  the  case  supposed  nothing  else  can  be  reasonably  demanded  of  tbe  **  announcer^  than 
that  the  principles- of  his  system,  as  far  as  enlightened  reason  can  judge,  shall  have  a  ten- 
-^muBf  to  produce  the  happiest  resulu  upon  the  life.  In  regard  to  the  systom  of  the  New 
dhnieh  as  announced  by  Swedenborg,  what  difficulty  can  our  corre^ondeut  have  in  pro- 
aeanaiag  npon  tbe  tendency  of  its  principles  1  They  are  by  no  means  obscure  or  mysti- 
'Cal.  They  oome  to  us  in  the  form  of  grand  fundamental  truths  relating  to  the  Divine  na- 
tnsa»  to  the  nature  of  angels,  spirits,  and  men,  to  ^e  laws  of  the  natural  and  the  spiritoal 
aaivarse*  to  the  work  of  redemption,  to  the  stato  after  death,  and  to  the  interpretation  of 
te  Saered  Word.  As  our  correspondent  is  doubtless  competont  to  judge  of  the  rationality 
aaderedibility  of  theae  asserted  truths,  and  of  their  accordance  with  the  genuine  teachings  of 
Aaviiasioa*  to  we  oanaot  qucftion  that  he  is  competent  also  to  decide  whether  if  these 
VOL.  IV.  7 
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principles  are  /kithfuHy  acted  upon,  they  would  not  necemrily  lead  to  a  pure,  ezemplarj,. 
and  holy  life.  These  principles  are  the  distinguishing  element  of  the  system,  and  that  by 
the  tmth  or  soundness  of  which  it  is  to  stand  or  fall.  Suppose  now,  for  the  sake  of  the 
argument,  that  of  those  who  profess,  believe,  receive,  and  rest  in  these  principles  there 
shpuld  be  some,  nay,  should  be  many,  who  failed  to  live  up  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
^eir  requisitions.  What  then  ?  What  shall  be  the  verdict  of  a  calm  and  dispassionate 
reason  on  the  fact  ?  Will  it  pronounce  against  the  system  on  the  ground  of  these  delin-- 
quencies  of  its  professed  adherents  ?  Would  it  be  fair  to  condemn  the  system  because  it 
did  not  infallibly  ieatrt  the  perfect  obedience  of  its  espousers  ?  Is  it  the  character  of  any 
code  of  laws  designed  for  moral  beings  to  compel  their  conformity  in  all  respects  to  its  pre- 
cepts ?  Are  not  men  left  free  agents,  and  have  they  not  therefore  power  to  lay  up  more 
truth  in  their  understandings  than  they  reduce  to  practice  in  their  lives  ?  Why  should 
the  system  of  the  New  Church  be  expected  to  offer  an  exception  to  this  rule  ?  The  foot' 
is,  that  all  forms  of  religious  belief  are,  in  this  respect,  upon  a  par.  lliere  is  in  regard  to 
every  one  of  them  a  possibility  that  those  who  profess  to  receive  them, may  come  short  of 
fully  exemplifying  their  spirit  and  tendency.  This  holds  of  the  New  Church  as  well  as. 
of  every  other. 

But  our  friend  the  writer  sees  fit  to  adopt  another  kind  of  procedure  in  making  up  his 
mind  upon  the  claims  of  the  New  Dispensation.     "  I  would  not,  therefore,  first  inquire 
'  Is  the  doctrine  true  f  and  then  take  it  for  granted  that  the  conduct  and  spirit  of  its  folc 
lowers  must  necessarily  be  goodt  however  it  apparently  diverge  from  the  Scriptural  re- 
generation, but  being  first  careful  to  erect  before  my  mind  a  proper  standard  of  holiness, 
I  would  judge,  the  doctrine  by  its  power  to  produce  a  conformity  to  that  standard.    This 
seems  to  me,  both  from  reason  and  Scripture,  to  be  the  experimentum  cnim"  (decisive  test). 
There  are  a  good  many  paradoxical  things  brought  together  in  small  compass  in  this  pas- 
sage.   In  the  first  place,  the  writer  waves  the  inquiry  whether  the  doctrine  be  essentially 
true,  notwithstanding  this  is  the  first  and  legitimate  inquiry  in  regard  to  every  doctrine 
avowedly  of  divine  origin.    How  would  the  writer  approach  an  intelligent  heathen  with 
a  view  to  urge  upon  him  the  docuines  of  Christianity  ?     Would  he  appeal  to  the  lives  of 
professed  Christians,  or  to  tho  evidences  of  divinity  contained  in  the  Scriptures  which 
embodied  these  doctrines  ?    Secondly,  he  takes  for  granted  what  is  by  no  means  to  be  as- 
sumed, viz.,  that  if  the  doctrine  be  true  the  conduct  and  spirit  of  its  followers  must  neceS"- 
sarily  be  good.    This  will  hold  of  course  in  respect  to  its  sincere  adherents,  but  not  ne- 
cessarily of  all  who  are  in  popular  phrase  termed  iu  '*  followers."      Thirdly,  he  erects 
what  he  terms  a  **  proper**  standard  of  holiness  apart  from  the  doctrines  which  embody 
it  i  and,  fourthly,  he  would  judge  of  the  doctrine  by  iu  power  to  produce  a  conformity  to« 
that  standard.    This  is  the  writer*s  scheme  for  determining  the  claims  of  the  New 
Church.      But  we  would  gladly  be  informed  on  what  basis  and  by  what  rule  he  would 
erect  his  standard  of  holiness,  and  how  he  is  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  power  of  the  doctrine 
to  produce  conformity  to  such  a  standard.    The  evidence  on  this  head  is  not  to  be  drawn- 
from  the  doctrines  themselves,  but  from  their  poaitive  practical  effects  in  the  lives  of  their 
disciples,  and  even  here  it  is  easy  to  see  that  great  injustice  may  be  done,  by  requiring  con- 
formity to  some  other  standard  of  holiness  than  that  which  is  involved  in  the  doctrines 
embraced.    Our  correspondent  would  doubtless  be  very  unwilling  to  have  his  religioifr 
character  tried  by  the  standard  of  holiness  which  a  college  of  Romish  ascetics  would  pie- 
cribe.    And  why  ?     Because  the  doctrines  he  has  espoused  lead  him  inevitably  to  form. 
a  different  standard.    So  in  the  present  case.    The  author  of  the  letter  from  his  knowl* 
edge  of  Swedenborg  cannot  but  be  aware  that  the  peculiar  and  distinguishing  truths  of* 
the  New  Dispensation  must  necessarily  impart  a  different  phasis  of  religious  experience'^ 
and  of  Christian  character  from  that  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed,  and  from  which  it 
is  so  difficult  to  wean  his  thoughts.  We  do  not,  indeed,  venture  to  claim  for  Newchurohmeiw 
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that  tliej  are  perfect,  or  that  they  are  all  which  their  syttem  is  calculated  to  make  them, 
but  we  may  perhaps  still  say  for  them  that  if  jadged  by  their  own  standard,  that  is,  by 
what  they  regard  as  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  Lord's  kingdom,  they  would  be  found 
as  a  body  as  exemplary  in  life,  to  say  the  least,  as  the  men  of  any  other  Christian  deno- 
mination. Their  doctrines  insist  upon  a  religion  of  life  and  not  merely  of  faith — upon  a 
walk  of  charity  rather  than  of  piety ;  consequently  they  make  more  of  strict  integrity  in 
all  their  dei^ings  with  the  world  than  of  a  devout  deportment  in  externals,  while  the  in- 
ternals are  but  indifferently  governed  God-ward.  Without  neglecting  vocal  prayer,  they 
are  still  taught  that  the  essence  of  accepted  prayer  is  rather  in  the  prevailing  state  of  the 
thoughts  and  affections,  while  their  views  of  death  and  of  the  life  that  follows  roust  neces- 
sarily tend  to  dispel  all  sombre  hues  from  their  countenance,  and  diffuse  a  cheerful  air 
over  their  entire  deportment.  Neither  do  they  shrink  from  indulging  in  recreations  which, 
though  innocent  to  them,  would  be  apt  to  be  sternly  regarded  by  others.  On  all  these  ac- 
counts it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  they  would  be  very  likely  to  fall  short  of  our  oorrespon- 
dent's  *'  proper**  standard  of  holiness,  even  if  they  should  escape  falling  into  the  category 
of  the  profane. 

But  while  the  writer  deems  himself  at  liberty  to  make  such  stringent  demands  on  the 
system  of  the  New  Church  on  the  score  of  "  practical  results,"  we  would  venture  to  re- 
mind him  that  we  also  recognize  a  right  on  our  part  at  least  to  inquire  whether  the  system 
which  he  has  hitherto  professed  comes  any  nearer  to  the  standard  on  this  score  than  ours  ? 
It  would  seem  from  his  own  confession  that  it  does  not,  for  in  speaking  of  the  spiritual 
attainments  which  he  looks  upon  as  the  legitimate  product  of  a  pure  Christianity,  he  says 
that  he  regards  **  the  rareness  of  these  attainments  as  evidence  of  some  radical  deficiency 
in  present  and  past  forms  of  religrious  belief.'*     If  then  his  own  system  has  no  advantage 
in  this  respect,  over  ours,  what  shall  strike  the  balance  between  them  but  the  preponder- 
ance of  truth  ?  And  on  this  score  we  cannot  but  marvel  that  with  a  mind  so  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  revelations  of  the  New  Church  made  through  Swedenborg  as  is  our  corres- 
pondent, the  evidence  of  their  divine  origin  does  not  bear  down  with  such  overwhelming 
weight  as  to  annihilate  every  minor  objection  and  beget  the  assurance  that  so  much  wis- 
dom, so  much  purity,  so  much  sanctity,  cannot  possibly  consist  with  any  material  error,  and 
that  what  is  so  clearly  seen  to  be  true  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  neutralized  by  what  one^ 
finrs  may  be  false.      This  is  with  the  Newchurchman  the  greatest  problem  of  all — that 
the  trnths  delivered  by  Swedenborg  should  not  assert  themselves  so  powerfully  to  the  rea- 
son of  thinking  men,  and  come  home  with  such  an  energy  of  rebuke  to  all  forms  of  falsity 
in  religion,  that  no  question  of  their  superhuman  derivation  shall  remain.    With  him  this 
conviction  is  so  overpowering  as  completely  to  silence  even  where  it  does  not  solve  all 
his  doabts.    Though  some  obscurities  may  darken  certain  points  of  his  creed,^yet  he  can- 
not consent  for  a  moment  that  this  shall  operate  to  weaken  the  force  of  what  he  sees  to  be 
clear  and  hiduhitable,  and  what  he  cannot  hesitate  to  refer  to  a  divine  source. 

This  remark  applies  even  to  the  case  which  the  writer  speaks  of  as  having  proved  a  sad 
itiunbling block  in  the  way  of  his  progress  to  the  New  Jerusalem.  The  final  lot  of  the 
Apoatte  Paul,  as  supposed  to  be  announced  by  Swedenborg,  has  ever  been  a  matter  of 
difienlt  reception  among  those  who  have  gained  a  superficial  knowledge  of  his  disclosures. 
Ihe  recent  ill-judged  statement  of  Mr.  Wilkinson  has  brought  the  subject  into  stronger 
rsUef  and  doubtless  laid  upon  the  New  Church  the  necessity  of  its  more  extended  discus* 
iiott.  The  letter  of  our  English  correspondent  in  the  last  No.  of  the  Repository  may  be 
eooiidered  as  having  opened  the  door  to  a  more  thorough-going  investigation  on  this  head 
than  haa  as  yet  been  entered  upon.  From  that  letter  and  from  other  considerations,  it  may 
appear  that  the  anqaalified  assertion  of  the  "  damnation  of  Paul,**  is  not  made  by  Sweden- 
boqg.  He  does  indeed  represent  hit  state  as  having  been  far  different  from  that  which  hma 
bMB  anigned  him  in  the  estimate  of  the  great  mass  of  the  ChrliUan  woi\d»  bxjkX^wa  vea  iia 
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eridence  of  its  being  finally  and  irrevooably  hopelast.  Inasmuch,  too,  ai  tlie  phraaooLogjr 
retpeoting  perdition  in  the  other  life,  common  among  the  so-called  evao^Uoal  and  ortho- 
doz,  convejTs  very  different  ideas  to  the  mind  from  that  employed  in  the  New  Church,  we 
are  often  pressed  by  the  consoiousness  of  being  charged  with  holding,  in  regard  to  the  ulti- 
mate destiny  of  Paul  and  others,  sentiments  which  we  feel  to  be  at  once  injiirious  and 
unjust 

But  there  are  other  considerations  connected  with  this  theme  that  ought  to  receive  their 
due  weight.  In  the  first  place  these  statements  concerning  Paul  are  not  contained  in  those 
writings  which  Swedenborg  himself  gave  to  the  world,  and  therefore  are  not,  in  point  of 
authority,  fairly  to  be  put  upon  a  par  with  them.  True  indeed  it  is,  that  he  has  inserted 
in  the  writings  published  by  himself  innumerable  passages  from  the  Diary,  which  was  in 
Act  the  great  store-house  from  which  he  drew  his  menoiorabilia,  but  there  are,  besides 
these,  voluminous  masses  of  matter  that  for  prudential  reasons  he  did  not  see  fit  to  give 

^,JU>  the  light  under  his  own  hand  and  seal.  The  MSS.  containing  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
Diary  have  been  preserved  and  published,  and,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  translated,  for 
which  we  think  the  church  has  cause  on  the  whole  to  be  grateful ;  but  it  is  at  the  samt 
time  no  more  than  due  to  Swedenborg  that  he  shall  have  all  the  credit  due  on  the  ground 
of  suppressing  statements  which  he  deemed  not  expedient  to  transfer  from  his  portfolio  to 
the  printing  office,  and  that  he  shall  not  be  arraigned  for  things  which  he  did  not  publish 
just  as  if  he  had  published  them.  The  March  No.  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Magazine  ibr 
1847,  contains  an  elaborate  article  on  this  subject  from  Mr.  (now  Prof)  Parsons,  in  which 
he  strongly  maintains  that  the  Diary  is  *'  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  authoritative  work.** 
**  We  do  not  mean,**  he  adds,  '*  that  facts  are  mis-stated,  but  that  they  are  often  so  stated 
that  we  cannot  be  sure  we  understand  the  statement,  and  that  there  is  no  assurance  tiiat 
Swedenborg  himself^  at  the  time,  fully  comprehended  the  fact  **  **  In  a  word,  we  are 
entirely  convinced  that  the  Diary  must  be  regarded  by  the  Church  as  separated  from  the 
works  which  Swedenborg  published  or  prepared  for  publication,  by  an  entire  dLSerence 
of  character  and  authority.**  As  to  the  various  references  made  in  this  work  to  the  patri- 
archs, David,  and  the  Apostles,  he  thinks  they  ought  not  to  operate  as  a  stumbling-block, 
inasmuch  as  there  is  abundant  evidence  from  the  Diary  itself,  to  say  nothing  of  similar  oom* 
•ments  elsewhere,  that  the  pertonation  of  character  is  one  of  the  most  common  occurences 
4n  the  other  world,  although  this  is  a  fact  which  was  not  at  first  known  to  Swedenborg, 
.not  indeed  until  aAer  he  had  himself  been  in  several  instances  misled  as  to  the  identity  of 

'Certain  parties  that  came  before  him.  Thus,  in  n.  281 ,  he  says,  "  During  several  weeks  I 
was  in  conversation  with  the  Apostles,  and  with  Abraham,  with  Jacob,  Moses,  Aaron, 
Sarah,  the  wife  of  Abraham,  and  with  Leah  and  Rachel ;  I  then  could  believe  no  other- 
wise than  that  I  conversed  with  them  :  but  afterwards,  being  taught  by  experience,  I 

•  could  perceive  it  was  those  who  sustained  the  place  of  those  ancient  persons  in  the  exte- 
rior heaven,  and  who  also  believe  that  they  are  those  individuals.**  And  in  another  place, 
after  speaking  of  David,  he  adds,  "  but  perhaps  it  was  another  person**  (sed  fortasse  alius). 
As  the  result  of  all  this.  Prof  P.  comes  distinctly  to  the  conviction,  that  nothing  whattver 

•  contained  in  the  Diary  permits  us  to  form  any  definite  conclution  at  to  the  actual  andperma- 
^ment  state  of  any  person  mentioned  in  Scripture.    In  the  way  of  logical  argument  we  incline 
tto  side  with  this  result  of  Prof.  P.,  for  we  doubt  if  an  opponent  is  warranted,  from  any 
ithing  written  in  the  Diary,  to  represent  Swedenborg  as  affirming  unequivocally  the  "dam- 
nation" of  any  one  of  the  ancient  worthies  of  holy  writ.  But  as  to  the  position  itself,  iotrin- 
sioally  viewed,  we  are  somewhat  doubtful,  for  we  have  a  strong  impression  that  the  issue 
of  a  more  searching  inquest  into  the  true  spirit  of  Paul's  writings  will  go  to  confirm  Swe- 
denborg*s  statements  respecting  him.     Whatever  were  his  lot  in  the  other  life,  certain.it  is 
that  that  lot  was  founded  upon  his  true  character  in  the  life  of  the  body,  and  if  a  string^t 
historioil  analysis  of  his  career  should  leave  the  impression  that  he  was  governed  in  this 
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woM  hf  the  motiTot  ascribed  to  him  by  Swedenborg,  we  should  then  have  little  room  to- 
doabt  that  what  he  affirms  of  his  condition  after  passing  into  the  other  world  is  true.  This 
opens  a  new  and  peculiar  field  of  inquisition,  and  one  that  we  suspect  would  bring  us  to 
results  more  in  accordance  with  Swedenborg's  statements,  than  has  ever  been  imagined 
either  by  the  men  of  the  Old  Church  or  the  New.  But  into  this  field  we  cannot  enter  at 
present,  any  farther  than  to  say,  that  the  fact  of  certain  individuals  having  been  employed 
in  llie  inditings  of  the  books  composing  what  is  termed  the  Sacred  Canon,  is  of  itself  no 
infiiUible  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  their  personal  characters.  They  wrote  as  they 
were  moved  by  the  Hdy  Ohost,  and  this  moving  was  in  great  measure  independent  of 
their  own  spiritual  state,  viewed  in  its  most  interior  essence.  As  men  of  the  worst  char- 
acter might  rc^rresenl  the  holiest  things,  so  men  but  very  little  advanced  in  regeneration 
cottld  writi  the  truths  of  the  Lord's  kingddkn,  as  easily  at  least  as  the  man  lacking  in 
cberity-eould  give  his  goods  to  the  poor  and  his  body  to  be  burned. 

Oar  iHumined  author  informs  us(8p.  D.  783-790)  that  the  souls  of  men  on  emerging  into 
the  oilier  life  pass  through  a  cerUin  process  of  '*  divestings/'  in  which  ihey  puecessively 
lay  aside  Che  terrestrial,  the  corporeal,  the  natural,  and  even  the  exterior  spiritual  prineiple, 
in  Older  to  their  being  introduced  into  the  inmost  heaven  where  the  celestial  prineiple  pre- 
vails. This  process,  however,  which  resembles  the  deposition  of  garments,  may  be  re- 
verted, ttkd  the  spirit  made  to  resume,  as  it  were,  its  cast-ofif  garments,  when  all  its  prior 
•taiee,  efrsn  to  the  lowest  natural,  are  re-prodneed.  The  ends  for  which  this  is  permit- 
ted are  ends  of  signal  use,  but  not  necessary  to  be  dwelt  upon  here.  In  another  section 
of  die  Diary,  (1310-1332)  he  gives  us  a  long  account  of  certain  debates  held  among  spirits 
in  the  other  life,  who  were  reduced  to  their  former  states,  particularly  in  relation  to  the 
quetllon  whether  the  apostles  should  actually  sit  upon  twelve  thrones,  judging  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel.  The  debate  was  attended  with  great  confusion  and  a  discordant  mur- 
maring,  especially  on  the  part  of  those  who  understood  the  Lord's  words  in  a  literal  sense. 
*'  There  were  also  several  of  the  apostles  present,  who  were  the  subjects  (I.  e.,  mediums) 
of  those  who  teceive  but  the  literal  sense  of  those  words  and  defend  the  same ;  other  apos- 
det  being  excepted,  who  were  absent.  For  when  they  are  remitted  into  a  corporeal  state 
of  life,  which  is  the  case  when  they  are  let  down  from  the  heaven  of  angels  into  the  heaven 
of  spirits,  they  are  then  of  a  disposition  to  defend  such  literalisms,  inoimuch  a$  thtf  had 
hdkvtd  mo  niherwiu  in  the  life  qf  tht  body,  than  that  they  thonld  Jndge  the  twehe  tribtB  of 
bmd,^  From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  views  even  of  the  apostles  themselves  had 
been  artremely  crude  and  vague  relative  to  die  true  meaning  of  the  words  which  some  of 
them  had  been  the  instruments  of  putting  on  record.  Another  subject  of  their  reasonings 
was,  whether  any  one  could  be  admitted  into  heaven  unless  in  the  world  he  had  suiTered 
peraecittioas  and  miseries,— «  proposition,  says  our  author,  which  was  also  strongly  main- 
tained by  the  apostles  while  they  were  in  their  former  state,  as  in  the  life  of  the  body,  and 
they  aocordingly  **  desire  to  judge,  and  when  permitted  (only  by  way  of  trial)  thus  to 
judge,  it  was  staled  that  they  were  not  willing  to  admit  any  into  heaven  except  martyrs 
and  diose  who  have  suffered  persecutions,  and  consequently  miseries," — "  such  is  the  na 
tare  of  theb  judgment,  which  they  had  frequently  before  asserted  [to  be  true] ;  thus  think- 
ing themselves  worthy  to  be  preferred  before  others,  because  they  had  suffered  persecutions 
moie  than  others,  and  had  preached  the  Gospel  throughout  the  world."  He  then  proceeds 
to  relate  in  what  manner  this  opinion  was  refuted,  and  then  says,  **  it  was  added,  that 
tiieie  are  mjrriads  in  heaven  who  are  more  worthy  than  the  apostles  although  they  have 
suffered  no  such  persecutions :  which  they  could  not  deny,  inasmuch  as  the  heavens  are 
fUn  of  angels,  whereas  the  apostles  are  only  in  the  exterior  heaven." 

We  have  adduced  these  passages  as  evidence  to  show  that  the  real  state  of  the  apostle  » 
while  on  earth  was  spiritually  somewhat  low,  as  is  apparent  from  the  grossnejs  of  their 
views  on  some  important  subjects  when  reduced  to  a  state  akin  to  thai  oC  ^eu  Vkdi^l 
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life.  There  is  indeed  in  this  connexion  no  special  mention  of  Paul,  yet  if  it  be  admitted 
io  hold  good  of  the  rest  of  the  college  of  apostl&«,  it  doubtless  may  of  him  also.  Besides, 
^Nre  shall  probably  on  some  other  occasion  adduce  additional  reasons  for  belieying  that 
•Swedenborg  has  neither  erred  nor  slandered  in  what  he  has  said  of  this  distinguished 
-apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 

At  present  we  have  only  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  upon  what 
.grounds  precisely  Swedenborg's  alleged  disclosures  respecting  the  state  of  Paul  in  the 
•other  life  should  subject  him  to  so  much  obloquy  or  should  avail  to  deter  (Vom  the  farther 
perusal  of  his  writings  those  who  have  been  otherwise  favorably  impressed  by  them. 
These  disclosures  are  either  true  or  false.  If  they  are  true,  then  of  course  our  respected 
Seer  is  acquitted  at  once  of  all  ground  of  censure  or  rebuke,  for  no  man  can  be  jost- 
4y  condemned  for  stating  the  facts  of  the  other  life  as  they  are.  If  they  are  not  true»  then 
it  is  certain  that  Paul's  real  condition  is  not  effected  by  what  is  said  of  him.  If  he  was  a 
«aint  or  an  angel  before,  he  is  as  much  so  as  if  Swedenborg  had  never  written  a  line  con- 
cerning  him.  The  question  then  resolves  itself  into  thif.  Has  our  author  knowingly  and 
wilfully  misrepresented ^his  case,  and  thus  laid  himselfopen  to  the  charge  of  having  de- 
famed a  good  and  holy  mar,  or  has  hfe  without  any  bad  intention,  and  simply  through  the 
delusive  influences  incident  to  his  entranced  condition,  been  unconsciously  led  into  a 
mistake  respectiDg  him  1  We  know  of  no  other  alternative  suppositions,  and  we  feel 
free  to  demand  that  Swedenborg  shall  be  judged  in  the  matter  by  the  laws  of  that  charity 
which  he  so  incessantly  proclaims.  Our  object  is  to  fix  and  determine  the  precise  ground 
of  censure  in  the  case  before  us.  Has  Swedenborg  wantonly  slandered  the  i^iostle,  or  has 
he  been  unwittingly  betrayed  into  error  concerning  him  ?  The  former  hypothesis  is,  we 
think,  precluded  by  the  whole  tenor  of  bis  life,  character,  and  writings.  No  one  ade- 
quately  acquainted  with  these  can  honestly  cherish  the  belief  that  he  was  capable  of  a  con- 
scious act  of  injustice  to  the  character  or  memory  of  any  man  whatever.  And  in  this  in- 
stance the  incredibility  of  the  thing  is  heightened  by  the  absence  of  any  conceivable  mo- 
tive. Why  should  he  seek  to  disparage  a  name  venerated  in  all  ages  of  the  Christian 
church  and  which  he  had  himself  beyond  doubt  been  taught  to  reverence  from  his  youth  ? 
If  it  be  said  that  he  had  formed  a  scheme  ofdoctrine  to  which  that  taught  in  the  epistles  of 
Paul  was  at  variance,  we  are  then  confronted  by  another  marvel  which  itself  requires  so- 
lution. We  have  a  phenomenon  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  fact,  that  one  who  had  been 
most  of  his  life  devoted  to  his  physical  science  and  philosophy  in  general  should,  in  a 
comparatively  short  period  of  time,  have  gone  so  profoundly  into  dogmatic  theology  as  to 
have  excogitated  a  system  which  required  the  cashiering  of  an  inspired  writer  whose  au- 
thority every  sect  and  every  heretic  had  ever  been  forward  to  plead.  This  we  hold  to  be 
a  problem  absolutely  demanding  explanation  by  those  who  could  urge  for  a  moment  that 
it  was  Swedenborg's  interut  to  annihilate  as  much  as  possible  the  respect  and  reverence 
hitherto  accorded,  by  one  consent,  to  this  eminent  champion  of  Christianity.  The  only 
alternative  then  that  remains  is,  that  if  Swedenborg  has  misrepresented  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  Paul  in  the  spiritual  world,  it  has  been  through  some  unintentional  and  therefore 
venial  error.  We  say  venial — for  surely  we  can  afford  to  find  some  excuse  for  one  who 
has  given  so  much  evidence  of  a  sincerity,  simplicity,  and  truthfulness  approaching  the 
angelic  throughout  every  portion  of  his  voluminous  writings.  What  then  is  the  true 
ground  of  that  ii.veterate  prejudice  which  on  this  score  prompts  a  recoil  from  these  won- 
derful productions  ?  Is  it  one  which  a  candid  and  intelligent  man  can  justify  to  himself  ? 
We  think  so  highly  of  the  general  spirit  of  our  correspondent  in  point  of  candor  and  liber- 
ality that  we  are  somewhat  desirous  of  knowing  what  it  is  that  constitutes  the  gravamai 
of  the  objection  that  arrays  itself  in  his  mind  in  view  of  this  feature  of  Swedenborg's  pro- 
fessed disclosures.    Perhaps  he  may  be  willing  to  enounce  it  distinctly.     We  have  for 
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^oanelves  tome  difficulty  in  conceiving  it — in  connexion,  we  mean,  with  tlie  whole  drift 
of  his  writings. 

We  have  much  more  that  we  could  easily  say  in  reference  to  the  themes  of  the  forego- 
ing  letter^  but  having  already  drawn  largely  on  our  space,  we  forbear.  Eo. 


Extract  from  a  private  letter. 

L ,  Dec.  9, 1850. 

MY    DEAR   SISy 

-My  last  will  have  afforded  you  a  slight  view  of  the  ground  I  should  take  in 
regard  to  the  Ministry.  Perhaps  you  will  be  shocked,  but  I  have  dome  to  the 
conclusion  which  I  briefly  expressed  in  that  letter,  by  slow  and  painful  steps. 
Slow,  because  I  mistrusted  my  own  judgment,  and  dared  not  decide  hastilv, 
knowing  that  some  few  at  least  would  be  influenced  by  the  viewa  I  mignt 
adopt,  and  painful)  because  I  have  had  as  much  reverence  for  the  mi- 
nistry when  quite  a  boy,  as  any  man  living.  I  remember  the  time  (when 
I  could  scarceljr  see  over  the  high-backed  pew  in  Mr.  S.^s  church)  look- 
ing up  to  him,  in  his  black  gown,  as  the  good  genius  of  the  place,  and 
inwardlv  praying  that  I  might  live  to  be  as  good  and  intelligent  a  creature  as 
he ;  ana  as  I  grew  up^  and  became  acquainted  with  such  characters  as 
Pestalozzi  on  the  one  hand,  and  such  divines  as  Law  on  the  other^  they  were 
always  hefore  mv  eyes  as  models,  which  it  would  be  my  highest  honor  to 
imitate.  Even  three  years  ago,  I  made  up  my  mind,  after  much  anxious 
controversy  with  myself,  to  be  a  qviiet  good  christian,  and  attend  most  punc- 
tually at  church,  learn  all  I  could,  and  be  at  peace  with  what  I  could  not  ap- 
prove, by  shutting  my  ears  and  eyes  to  it.  Why,  said  I  to  myself,  if  a  tree  stands 
Dy  the  way  side,  with  ever  so  little  fruit  o.n  it,  should  I  refuse  to  avail  myself, 
and  gratefully  too,  of  that  little,  however  misshapen  and  unlike  a  thing 
made  by  God,  the  tree  itself  may  look*?  I  soon  found,  however,  that  it  was 
impossible,  unless  I  had  renounced  all  society.  Questions  would  be  debated 
at  meetings  for  conversation,  and  as  1  had  opinions,  and  could  show  good 
ground  for  them,  I  was  never  allowed  to  be  a  silent  listener. 

Such  are  the  circumstances,  then,  under  which  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion, 
that  it  is  all  a  delusion  to  make  the  pulpit  the  sine  qua  non  of  the  society,  a  con- 
clusion in  which!  am  supported  by  all  analogy.  What  family  was  ever  aggre- 
gated on  the  principle  that  all  its  members  were  fond  of  one  book  or  amusemenf^ 
Yet  the  church  is  only  a  family.  Show  me  a  number  of  persons  bound  toge- 
ther by  certain  spiritual  and  moral  affinities,  and  I  will  show  you  how  they 
may  constitute  themselves  a  missionary  body.  On  the  other  hand,  I  defy  you 
to  show  me  the  preacher  who  can  superinduce  these  affinities  upon  the 
heterogeneous  mass  who  attend  worship  as  playgoers  attend  the  theatre. 

Societies  can  only  be  formed  b/  spontaneous  or  natural  affinities.    Collect 

five  hundred  New  Church  people  in  one  room,  say  at  a  soiree,  and  you  will 

find  them  associate  in  small  knots.  In  the  same  way  you  may  throw  a  hand- 

fai  of  various  chemical  elements  into  a  glass  of  water,  and  only  such  will 

combine  as  are  naturally  proportionate  to  each  other.    The  way  in  which 

our  societies  are  formed  by  the  action  of  the  pulpit,  is  much  the  same  as  if 

some  one,  not  a  duly  authenticated  engineer,  were  to  go  to  a  machinist  and 

collect  together  various  parts  of  an  intricate  engine,  taking  all  the  necessary 

4Murts,  but  not  such  as  were  made  to  the  same  scale.    Well,  he  pins  and 

screws  them  together,  and  by  and  by  turns  on  the  tap.    The  steam  rushes  in, 

and  one  part  jars  or  grates  over  another.    This  old  crank  gives  an  awful 

'twist  to  that  effeminate  looking  rod,  and  first  one,  then  another  screw  is  sure 

to  get  loose.    The  thing  might  have  looked  well  enough  before  the  steam  was 
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let  in,  but  then  it  was  performing  no  use.  All  the  parts  aito  would  woik  well 
enough  if  they  were  distributed  afresh,  and  by  that  act  as  many  good  ma- 
chines would  be  made  as  the  old  organization  had  made  bad  ones. 

The  steam  which  moves  the  machme  of  human  society,  is  the  spirit  and 
working  life  of  the  Deity.  Men  may  arouse  themselves  by  constnietiDg 
organizations,  and  they  may  look  exceedingly  well  to  the  eye,  but  by  and  by 
some  one  is  sure  to  turn  on  the  tap,  and  trv  to  set  the  thing  working.  Then 
begins  the  tearing  and  pulling  and  squelching,  and  the  unfortunate  wight 
through  whom  the  steam  was  let  in,  is  execrated  by  every  part  of  the  infer- 
nal automaton  as  the  cause  of  its  wretchedness  ! 

Yours,  &c. 


From  a  lady  whose  reception  of  the  doctrines  has  been  somewhat  leoent. 

,Dec.l8,lW0. 

liSV.    SIR, 

I  cannot  close  this  letter,  without  assuring  you  of  my  continned  aiid 
unabated  attachment  to  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church,  ana  without  bearing 
testimony  to  their  purifying  and  elevating  effect  upon  the  character.  (I  see  in 
looking  over  your  reply  to  Dr.  Woods,  you  mention  this  subject,  near  ib» 
commencement  of  the  work.)  I  knovf  that  I  love  my  God  and  Saviour  better, 
that  I  love  his  creatures  better,  that  I  delight  more  in  doin^  them  good  than  I 
did  before  I  read  Swedenborg^s  works :  and  in  companson  with  my  life 
before  that  time,  I  can  say  that  I  am  perfectly  happy.  Though  from  a  child 
I  sought  with  tears  to  know  the  true  way  of  life,  and  was  wilUng  to  do  aJtly*- 
thing  which  I  thought  my  duty  required  ;  though  I  oft  listened  to  the  teaching 
of  those  who  were  acknowledged  to  be  well  skilled  in  the  mysteries  of  t& 
faith  of  the  Old  Church,  yet  I  could  find  no  peace ;  I  knew  not  what  to  do  to 
be  saved ;  I  felt  like  one  walking  in  the  darkness  of  midnight.  But  now  that 
the  glorious  light  of  the  New  Jerusalem  has  dawned  upon  uat  darkened  sonl, 
I  can  see,  with  St.  James,  that  a  man  is  justified  by  works  and  not  by  hiOi' 
only.  The  way  is  plain  and  straight  before  me ;  all  that  I  have  to  do,  is  to 
walk  in  the  way,  and  attain  eternal  life.  Oh !  that  all  would  come  to  the  light. 

I  wished  to  speak  upon  this  subject  in  my  last  letter,  but  had  not  time.  I 
think  I  can  never  be  grateful  enough  to  the  Lord  my  God.  that  he  has  taken 
my  feet  out  of  the  horrible  pit  and  the  miry  clay  of  the  aoctrines  of  the  Old' 
Church,  and  planted  them  upon  the  rock  Chirist  Jesus  in  the  New. 

Yours,  &c., 


Letter  from  a  recent  reader  and  receiver,  furnished  to  the  Editor  by  the  friend  to  whom 
it  was  addressed. 


DEAR   SIR, 


I  owe  you  many  apologies  for  not  writing  to  you  earlier.  It  was  my  pur- 
pose when  I  received  your  kind  letter  to  have  replied  in  a  short  time.  And  I 
nave  been  anxious  all  the  while  to  correspond  with  you  upon  the  subject  of 
the  doctrines  and  truths  of  the  New  Church,  which  I  am  now  happy  to  inform 
you  interest  me  more  than  all  things  else.  Myself  and  Mr.  V.  sent  on  to 
New  York  a  short  time  since  for  a  small  lot  of  books,  and  we  now  have  the 
following :  *^  Heaven  and  Hel V  **  Conjogial  Love,'^  **  Hobart^s  Life  of  Sweden- 
borg,^*  ^'  Arboin  on  Regenerate  Life'^  (an  excellent  little  book),  "  Apocalypse 
Revealed,'^  *^  Bush  on  the  Resurrection,^*  **  Bush  on  the  Resurrection  of  Christ,** 
*«  Bush  on  the  Soul,"  "  Catechism  of  Universal  Theology,**  "  The  Animal  King- 
dom.'*   We  also  sent  for  12  copies  of  '^  Des  Guays*  Letters,**  and  100  copies  ol 
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**Prof.  Buah's  fieasons  for  embracing  the  Doctrines  of  Swedenborg*'  (intended 
for  circulation).  These  we  have  not  received.  My  reading  hitherto  has  beete 
irregalar,  but  notwithstanding  this  fact,  my  desire  to  become  more  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  doctrines  has  increased,  and  it  is  now  my  chief  desir^  not 
only  to  comprehend  them  with  the  understanding  but  to  embrace  them  heaiti- 
1t  in  my  life.  The  spiritual  sun  is  beginning  to  dawn  upon  the  interim  man ; 
ttie  tongue  so  lon^  palsied  is  beginning  to  learn  to  lisp  the  dialect  of  ang>els ; 
the  moral  sensibilities,  so  long  submerged  beneath  the  bitter  waves  of  a  gross 
sensualism,  begin  to  feel  the  actual  presence  of  spiritual  substances  suited  to 
their  nature ;  the  eyes  so  long  closed  begin  to  open  upon  thefrealittes,  order,  and 
sublimities  of  the  moral  universe ;  the  ears  are  unstopped  and  begin  to  catch  the 
harmonies  of  the  heavenly  spheres.  My  heart  is  mled  with  love' to  God  for 
the  glimpse  I  now  have  of  heavenly  truths.  And  to  you,  my  kind  sir,  as  the  in- 
strument under  Providence  who  directed  my  attention  to  those  heavenly 
truths,  I  feel  a  weight  of  obligation  that  I  never  can  discharge.  Oh,  how  I  to- 
gret  that  I  have  so  long  neglected  and  slumbered  over  the  truth,  and  that  the 
worid  18  now  in -such  profound  ignorance  of  those  heavenly  verities,  and  es- 
pectally  do  I  regret  that  I  neglected  during  the  year  1849  your  kind  offices  and  at- 
tnHiottfi.  But  I  knew  not  then,  as  I  know  now,  what  I  was  doing.  This  is 
an  exhibition  of  my  present  Tiews  and  feeling,  nothing  beyond  the  reality. 
And  jet  I  know  that  the  great  work  of  regeneration  has  but  just  begun.  The 
inaanities  of  twenty  years'  standing  are  to  be  removed.  All  the  history  of  my 
life,  and  all  my  secular  interests  are  now  in  strong  array  against  a  hearty  and 
eordial  reception  of  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church  in  the  life.  My  poor 
teart  seeou  to  be  at  times  the  citadel  upon  which  all  the  fiends  of  darkness 
■re  pouring  their  hellish  artillery,  but  those  who  are  for  us  are  greater  than 
ttvoeeuainst  us.  Our  friend  Y.  is  becoming  more  and  more  interested  in  the 
Irath ;  his  faith  and  works  are  on  the  increase,  but  he,  in  common  with  myself, 
has  great  trials.  We  are  considered  generally  in  the  village  as  being  crazy ; 
ttiis  we -regret  no  more  than  the  blowing  of  the  wind,  f  have  written  this 
•crawl  hastily,  being  about  to  leave  home,  and  would  not  have  written  so  hur* 
liediy,  hut  I  was  unwilling  to  delay  longer  an  answer  to  your  communication. 

Yours,  &c. 
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MISCELLANY. 


SPIRITUAL  ATTRACTION  AND  EQUILIBRIUM. 

Oar  attention  has  been  called  to  the  following  paragraphs  occurring  in  a  New  Yeat't 
Sermon  preached  at  Philadelphia  in  1843.    As  the  Discourse  is  now  out  of  print,  and  as 
the  leading  ideas  of  the  extract  strike  us  as  important  in  their  bearing  upon  the  subject  of 
Eqailibriom,  in  regard  to  which  several  queries  have  been  recently  propounded   in  our 
pages,  we  have  concluded  to  insert  it. 

^  As  all  things  in  theology  are  reduced  to  two  general  principles,  so  are  «J1 
thiols  in  astronomy.  For^  m  the  solar  system,  it  is  found  that  all  the  physical 
laws  by  which  the  planets  move  in  their  respective  orbits,  and  by  which  the 
eotnponent  parts  of^eaoh  planet  are  held  in  consistency,  depend  upon  the  two 
principles  of  tendency  to  the  sun  and  mutual  attraction.  And  it  is  moreover 
itmarKable,  that  mutual  attraction  is  seen  to  be  the  direct  consequence  of  solar 
attraction.  Thus  it  is  because  all  the  planets  in  the  system,  and  all  the  parts 
of  eaich  planet,  have  a  conmion  attraction  to  the  sun,  that  they  have  a  particu- 
lar attmotion  to  each  other.    And  thus  the  laws  of  astrouomy  afford  a  perfect 
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natural  preaentation  of  the  theological  law  that  love  to  Grod  prodaces,  and 
makes  oae  with,  love  to  man. 

**  We  are  taught  in  the  writings  of  the  New  Church  that  love  is  an  actual 
spiritual  attraction.  It  is  the  sphere  pf  the  divine  love,  acting  as  anaU-power- 
ul  attraction,  which  effects  the  resurrection  of  the  spirit  from  the  boa7  after 
-death.  And  we  are  told  that  the  love  of  the  Lord  is  so  strong  in  its  attractive 
teudencies,  that,  in  its  redeeming  aud  saving  efforts^  it  would  not  only  take 
man  to  itself,  but,  if  it  were  possible,  would  take  him  into  itself,  and  endow  his 
■soul  with  all  its  own  divine  felicities. 

^'  The  essence  of  love  is  to  love  others  out  of  itself — to  desire  to  be  one  with 
them — to  desire  to  make  them  happy  from  itself,  and,  with  a  view  to  conjonc- 
^on  for  the  sake  of  this  end,  to  desure  to  be  loved  in  return.  Hence  love  is 
both  a  tendency  to  the  object  loved,  and  a  drawing  of  the  object  loved  toward 
the  object  loving.  This  is  the  reason  that  the  love  of  God  produces  mutoil 
love,  and  so  is  the  principle  of  mutual  attraction.  For  when  any  number  of 
jecipients  of  love  from  the  common  source  of  love  are  each  and  all  attracted 
to  that  source  as  a  common  centre,  this  tendency  to  that  common  centre  pro- 
duces necessarily  a  mutual  tendency  to  each  other.  Since,  then,  the  tendency 
•of  man  to  God,  which  is  produced  by  God's  love  flowing  into  him,  is  man's  love 
to  God,  and  the  tendency  of  those  who  love  God  to  the  image  and  likeness  of 
God  in  others,  is  man^s  love  to  the  neighbor,  it  follows  that  love  to  God  is  ac- 
tuallv  in  the  spiritual  world  what  solar  attraction  is  in  the  physical  wodd; 
and  love  to  the  neighbor  is  the  same,  in  respect  to  the  spirits  of  men,  that  re- 
ciprocal attraction  is  in  the  planets  of  the  same  system,  or  that  the  attracnon 
ofcphesion  is  in  the  component  parts  of  the  same  planet.  And  it  will  be  ulti- 
mately discovered  by  true  science,  that  the  physical  attractions  which  bind  all 
solar  systems  and  the  universe  of  worlds  in  harmonious  and  enduring  conr 
sistency,  are  nothing  less  than  the  love  of  God  in  its  ultimate  effects  in  the 
material  plane  of  being. 

"  But  what  is  the  relation  of  self-love  and  love  of  the  world  to  the  love  of 
€rod  and  the  love  of  the  neighbor ;  and  how  does  the  science  of  astronomy  il- 
lustrate this  relation '?  Let  us  premise,  what  the  New  Church  teaches,  that 
*  every  active  principle  hath  its  reactive  or  reciprocal  principle,  that  any  effect 
may  be  produced ;  and  the  active  principle  is  tne  cause,  while  the  reactive  is 
the  thing  caused .  Therefore  reactivity  is  also  of  the  active  principle,  as  the 
thing  caused  is  of  the  cause ;  for  all  energy  in  the  thing  caused  is  from  the  same 
cause.  This  is  the  case  with  reaction  in  singular  the  things  of  universal  na- 
ture.' From  this  it  follows,  that  a  reactive  principle  is  indispensable  to  the 
efficiency  of  an  active  principle,  and  hence,  that  to  every  active  principle  there 
must  necessarily  be  a  corresponding  reactive  principle.  Consequently,  the 
divine  love,  which  is  the  source  of  all  action,  ana  is  therefore  the  essential  ac- 
tive principle,  could  not  operate  in  man  unless  there  were  a  principle  in  man 
to  react  on  it.  This  nrinciple  must  be  something  which  is  caused  in  man  bf 
the  love  of  God  as  it  flows  into  him.  Now  when  the  love  of  God  comes  into 
man,  while  iu  a  mere  natural  state,  it  is  turned  into  self-love.  Hence  self-love 
is  that  in  man  which  reacts  on  the  divine  love  in  him.  When  self-love  is  sub- 
ordinate in  man  to  the  love  of  God,  and  reacts  on  the  love  of  God  ordinately, 
it  causes  man  to  move  in  the  orbit  of  order :  but  when  it  reacts  inordinately,  it 
•causes  him  to  move  in  the  orbit  of  disorder.  And  as  self-love  reacts  on  the 
love  of  God,  so  the  love  of  the  world  reacts  on  the  love  of  the  neighbor.  We 
see,  then,  that  love  to  God  and  love  to  the  neighbor  need  to  have  opposites  in 
man,  and  hence  come  the  existence  of  self-love  and  love  of  the  world.  Nor 
will  it  be  difficult  for  us  to  see  why  that  inordinate  activity  of  these  opposite 
loves  which  constitutes  hell  and  the  devil,  is  permitted  in  the  economy  of  the 
divine  mercy,  as  means  of  still  educing  good  from  evil.  For  an  iUustnition  of 
this,  let  us  again  refer  to  astronomy. 

*^  In  the  solar  system,  we  see  the  operation  of  a  law  which  exactly  corres- 
. ponds  to  the  spiritual  law  which  has  been  laid  down.  For  we  find  that  a 
planet  is  made  to  move  in  its  orbit  by  the  counter  influence  of  two  opposite 
-tendencies,  which  are  called  the  centripetal  and  the  centrifugal  forces.     The 
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oae  18  a  direct  tendency  to  the  sun,  and  the  other  is  a  tendency  to  flv  off  from 
the  son  in  a  tangent  to  a  radius  of  tbe-sun^s  sphere  of  attraction.  The  one  is 
the  aetion  of  the  sun  upon  the  planet,  the  other  is  the  reaction  of  the  planet^s 
weight  and  momentum  on  the  sun's  attractive  force.  Thus  the  sun  by  its  at- 
tractive power  actt  upon  the  planets,  while  the  tendency  of  these  to  remain 
still,  or  to  continue  in  a  motiou  from  the  sun,  reacts  upon  the  sun's  attraction ; 
and  the  result  is  the  motion  of  the  planets  in  orbits,  which  are  various  resolu- 
tions of  these  two  forces. 

"  Applying  this  comparison,  we  see  that  man  is  subjected  to  the  operation 
of  two  forces  in  the  moral  world.  Love  to  God  is  a  spiritual  attraction,  which 
draws  him  to  the  Lord  as  a  centre ;  and  love  to  self  is  a  spiritual  repulsion, 
which  prompts  him  to  fly  off  in  a  tangent  to  the  circle  of  divine  order.  The 
divine  love  acts  upon  the  self-hood  of  man,  and  man's  self-hood  reacts  upon 
the  divine  love :  and  in  the  exact  balancing  of  these  counter  spiritual  forces, 
man's  order  and  happiness  consist.  Love  to  God  comes  from  God,  and  is  his 
apirit  infused  into  man.  Love  to  self  comes  from  hell,  or  self  in  its  essential 
form  and  activity,  and  is  the  sphere  of  hell  flowing  into  and  ruling  man's  affec- 
tions. 

^*  But  here  a  question  arises.  Whence  is  hell  '^  Or  where  was  the  sphere  of 
hell  before  mau  was  created,  which  flowing  into  the  first  created  man  could 
cause  him  to  fall  from  a  state  of  spiritual  integrity  1  There  was  no  hell,  or 
sphere  of  hell,  before  man  was  created.  Man  was  not  first  created  an  angel. 
The  law  promulgated  by  the  apostle  was  coeval  with  time  and  nascent  with 
creation — *  that  is  first  which  is  natural,  and  afterwards  that  which  is  spiritual.' 
Hence  the  universe,  the  world,  and  the  earth  were  created  before  man.  This 
is  evident  from  the  Word  in  Genesis.  And  by  analogy,  the  man  must  have 
been  created  before  the  angel,  as  '  the  earthy'  must  have  existed  before  ^  the 
heavenly' — the  natural  before  the  spiritual.  lu  other  words,  man  must  have 
been  created  at  first  an  animal  with  celestial  and  spiritual  instincts,  as  a  but- 
terfly is  first  a  worm ;  and  from  a  human  animal,  he  must  have  been  created  a 
spiritual  and  a  celestial  man  by  the  development  of  latent  powers,  which  was 
the  breathing  of  the  breath  of  lives  into  his  nostrils.  Now  in  the  animal,  corpo- 
real, or  natural  form  and  quality  which  man  first  had,  and  which  the  first  man 
ever  created  had  fullv,  there  was  all  of  hell  in  principiates. 

**  It  has  been  seen  that  the  divine  love  could  not  a  ct  in  creating  man  and  forming 
him  for  heaven  without  something  in  him  to  react.  The  first  reactive  plane 
was  the  lowest  of  man's  being.  In  this  it  was  needful  that  he  should  act  freely, 
according  to  his  reason,  in  order  that  he  might  be  a  man  and  not  an  automaton. 
And  in  the  reaction  of  the  corporeal,  sensual,  or  natural  principle  of  the  first 
created  man  upon  the  divine  love  in  him,  was  the  all  of  hell  in  potency.  For 
hell  is  one  man  in  a  mere  external  state,  without  acknowledgment  of  God,  or 
without  a  divinely  celestial  or  spiritual  principle  of  action.  The  infernal  re- 
gions are  the  ultimate  corporeal  principles  of  man,  the  mere  sensualities  and 
lusts  in  which  the  mind  of  man  is  immersed  when  his  soul  is  wholly  submerg- 
ed in  his  body.  And  man  is  in  the  infernal  regions  when  the  celestial  and 
spiritual  powers  of  his  mind  are  put  out  in  their  bodily  senses  and  delights. 
This  state  is  induced  when  the  man  comparatively  remains  the  worm,  and  has 
not  the  chrysalis  and  the  butterflv  developed  in  him.  Remaining  in  a  mere 
natural,  sensual,  corporeal,  and  beastly  state,  or  relapsing  into  that  state,  the 
divine  love  as  it  flows  into  him  is  perverted  into  a  nature  directly  opposite  to 
its  own,  that  is,  into  the  most  sordid  and  base  selfishness.  His  head  is  on  the 
earth  and  his  feet  upturned  to  heaven,  so  that  heavenly  loves  flow  into  his  feet 
and  become  extinguished  by  descending  into  direct  opposites  in  his  head. 

'*  Hell,  therefore,  originates  in  man  ;  and  is  nothing  else  th^n  the  inversion  of 
his  form,  so  as  to  pervert  the  divine  influences  of  love  and  wisdom.  Hence 
the  whole  of  hell,  as  to  its  principiates,  is  in  every  individual  man ;  and  hence, 
if  there  were  but  a  single  individual  man  in  existence,  and  his  form  were  en- 
tirely inverted,  as  would  be  the  case  if  the  first  created  man,  or  any  one  sub- 
sequently created,  should  remain  a  human  animal  and  not  become  a  spirit- 
uaUy  or  celestially  angelic  mau,  there  would  be  a  full  opposite  to  the  Lord 
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that  is,  a  perverse  receptacle  for  every  iaflaent  divine  principle,  and  of  conne 
a  complete  reaction  to  the  whole  heaven  designed  to  be  filled  throoghoitt 
eternity  with  angels.  Thus  in  man's  corporeal  part,  there  wonld  be  an  entim 
hell  in  principiates,  the  instant  he  was  formed  in  matter.  And  the  first  mn 
on  any  earth  who  should  remain  in  those  principiates,  or  who,  having  beta 
made  spiritual  and  celestial,  should  again  become  bestial,  would  be  heU  in  its 
first  conception ;  of  which,  hell  in  any  other  state  or  time  throughout  eternity, 
would  be  but  the  gestation,  birth  and  growth  to  maturity.  For  all  the  infernal 
spirits  of  men  that  should  afterwards  ^o  into  the  spiritual  world,  would  so  at' 
sociate  with,  and  flow  into,  that  first  infernal  spirit,  as  to  cause  him  to  grow 
up  into  the  stature  of  an  adult  hell,  just  as  fresh  matter  flows  into  the  form  of 
a  fcBtus,  infant  and  child,  and  causes  him  to  grow  up  to  manhood.  In  the  veiy 
instant  of  man's  corporeal  existence,  there  is,  in  the  reaction  of  matter  in  hn 
human  form,  a  full  and  an  entire  opposite  to  the  divinely  human  form  of  tbe 
Lord  and  of  the  heaven  which  it  constitutes.  And  there  is  a  perpetual  ten- 
dency in  his  mind  to  rest  in  the  form  and  quality  of  the  matter  in  his  body, 
which  tendency  nothing  resists  and  counteracts  but  the  expanding  heat  of  tin 
Lord's  Love.  Hence  it  is  a  doctrine  of  our  church,  that  if  the  Lord  were  fatt 
single  instant  to  intermit  his  restraining  mercy,  any  and  every  man  would  nuh 
headlong  into  the  lowest  hell.  This  tendencv  of  man's  spiritual  part  to  cofpo- 
real  things— to  sensual  pleasures  and  material  delights,  is  the  spiritual  vis  mth 
tim  which  incessantly  reacts  on  the  heavenward  and  upward  attractions  of  the 
divine  love.  And  as  a  tendency  to  this  state  of  opposition  to  God  always  ex* 
ists,  even  when  man  is  elevated  to  the  highest  neaven, — for  it  is  expressly 
said,  that  the  heavens  are  not  clean  in  the  Lord's  sight, — there  would  alwiYt 
be  a  reaction  to  the  Lord's  love  sufficient  for  the  permanent  existence  of  m 
heavens,  though  there  were  no  hells.  And  this  is  true  of  the  regenerated  or 
recreated  men  on  earth.  So  that,  if  all  men  on  all  earths  were  spiritual  and 
celestial,  there  would  still  be  th^t  reaction  which  is  needful  to  render  the  ac- 
tion of  the  divine  love  efficient  in  causing  them  to  move  in  orbits  of  order 
round  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  and  not  to  fall  into  its  consuming  fire. 

"  But  as  men,  in  the  abuse  of  their  free  will,  have  cut  themselves  ofi*  from 
heaven,  by  falling  into  and  remaining  wholly  immersed  in  sensual  and  corpo- 
real states  of  thought  and  afiection,  and  thus  nave  originated  hell  in  themselves 
by  turning  from  God  to  self;  and  as  God  cannot  by  the  exercise  of  an  aibitraiy 
omnipotence  force  them  out  of  this  state  against  their  will ;  he,  in  his  mercy, 
permits  outward  and  substantial  (not  material)  hells  to  exist,  in  which  they 
can  find  external  circumstances  correspondent  to  their  internal  states,  and  so 
find  dens  or  caves  in  which  to  hide  themselves  from  the  face  of  Him  that  8)^ 
teth  on  the  throne  of  heaven,  and  from  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb.  In  other  words, 
when  men,  in  the  abuse  of  their  free  will,  have  become  spiritual  bats,  owls, 
moles  or  serpents^  he  permits  a  darkness  to  exist,  and  holes  of  an  eardi,  in 
which  they  may  eogov  the  only  life  which  they  are  capable  of  living,  althondi 
it  be  in  itself  infernal  and  miserable  in  the  extreme.  And  as  it  would  be  me 
most  refined  and  gratuitous  cruelty  to  permit  owls  to  exist  without  a  night  Ibr 
them  to  live  in,  so  it  would  be  most  essentially  unmerciful  for  the  Lord  to  pe^ 
mit  infernal  men  to  exist  without  hells  for  them  to  live  in.  Yet  when  these 
hells  are  permitted  to  exist,  the  Great  Governor  of  the  Universe  turns  them  to 
account,  and  makes  them  efiective  of  use  in  the  grand  economy  of  the  moral 
government. 

^^  Men,  by  turning  from  God  to  self,  and  resting  in  ultimate  life,  suppose  and 
actually  believe  that  the  goodness  and  the  truth  which  flow  into  them  from 
God  are  really  in  themselves  and  are  their  own.  When  this  is  the  case,  men 
'  become  as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil.'  They  love  and  pride  themselves 
on  acconilt  of  these  divine  gifts.  They  regard  themselves,  and  would  have 
others  worship  them,  as  gods.  These  are  the  Anakim,  who,  as  intellectual  and 
moral  giants,  *  lord  it  over  God's  heritage.'  The  spirits  of  these  men,  when  thc(y 
come  into  the  other  world,  are  manifestly  not  fit  for  heaven  ;  for  no  one  *  enters 
the  kingdom  of  God,  except  he  receive  it  as  a  little  child.'  And  if  the  Lord 
were,  in  arbitrary  mercy,  to  take  such  spirits  into  heaven,  they  would  not  only 
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iifiMt  heayen  by  their  sphere,  but  be  themselves  horribljr  tormented  by  its  in- 
snffsrable  heat  and  light.  In  mercy,  therefore,  places  suited  to  their  states  are 
pnmded  for  them.  Yet  that  there  may  be  no  such  thing  as  gratuitous  evil, 
and  that  nothing  may  exist  for  no  other  use  than  its  own  enjoyment,  or  its  own 
misery,  and  that  ail  things  may  work  together  for  good  to  those  that  love  the 
Lord  and  keep  his  commandments,  the  spirits  of  all  those  men  who  have  died 
in  confirmed  self-love,  and,  having  their  own  place  appointed,  are  cast  out 
into  '  the  blackness  of  darkness  for  ever,^  and  thus  screened  from  the  unneces- 
sarily torturing  influences  of  heaven,  and  are  arranged  in  diabolical  societies 
etictly  opposite  to  the  angelical  societies  of  heaven,  so  as,  by  their  opposi- 
tion, to  react  upon  the  heavenly  societies  and  bring  out  their  heavenly  perfec- 
tions in  bolder  relief.  And  not  only  so,  but  the  complex  body  of  all  evil  spirits, 
wiuoh  is  heU  in  ita  universal  form,  and  is  called  the  devil,  is  made  to  balance 
bsavon  in  the  minds  of  men  on  earth,  so  as  to  make  and  keep  men  free  to  turn 
to  £Ood  or  to  evil,  and  thus  is  made  to  subserve  the  divine  purpose  of  regene- 
latmg  men  in  freedom.  And  as  this  complex  body  of  damned  spirits,  who  are 
nofw  the  essential  forms  of  selfish  and  worldly  loves,  emits  a  sphere  of  its  own 
qaality  in  opposition  to  the  sphere  of  heaven,  and  this  sphere  flows  into  and 
eteitea  what  is  oorrespondent  to  itself  in  man  on  earth,  hence  it  was  said,  the 
lovoiof  self  comes  from  hell,  and  is  the  sphere  of  hell  flowing  into  and  ruling 
man's  affections. 

"  Thus  we  see,  very  plainly,  what  is  the  nature  of  love  to  God  and  love  to 
the  neighbor  as  universal  principles  ;  and  what  is  the  nature  of  those  two  op- 
poeite  nniversat  principles,  self-love  and  love  of  the  worid,  as  well  as  the  reason 
of  their  ezistenoe." 
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Mr.  J.  S.  Redfleld,  of  this  city,  has  in  press  an  edition  of**  StiUing*s  Pneumatology,"  a 
of  acknowledged  abilitjr  and  interest,  and  peculiarly  seasonable  at  the  present  time, 
ihRn  its  vein  of  serioas  warning  and  protest  against  the  propensity  of  most  minds  to  be 
shaken  from  their  balance  and  led  away  by  supernatural  communications.    While  fully 
admitting  die  reality  of  intercourse  between  the  spiritual  and  the  natural  worlds,  he  seems 
ttfll  to  have  been  aware  of  the  dangers  attending  it  from  the  arts  of  delusive  and  roalig- 
■kat  spirits,  and  is  continually  recalling  his  reader's  credence  from  all  ghostly  falsities  and 
ixing  their  faith  on  the  only  infallible  standard,  the  Word  of  God,  to  which  every  thing  of 
dds  ztatoro  is  to  be  brought,  and  by  which  it  is  to  be  tried.    In  this  respect  Stilling  was 
gMstly  in  advance  of  his  age,  and  but  little  removed  from  the  confines  of  the  New  Church. 
Tadeed»  it  is  evident  that  he  was  very  much  impressed  with  the  character  and  claims  of 
Swedenborg,  although  he  seems  never  so  far  to  have  surmounted  the  force  of  his  preju- 
dioea  as  to  give  the  subject  a  thorough  examination.    His  testimony,  however,  is  very 
valoable  to  the  fact  of  Swedenborg's  marvellous  insight  into  the  spiritual  sphere,  and  it  is 
aocordlogly  cited  by  Dr.  Tafel,  and  forms  a  very  prominent  item  in  the  *'  Documents" 
iDnstrmtive  of  the  life  and  experience  of  the  Seer  of  the  New  Church.    Yet,  what  we  may 
doabtlew  regard  as  the  most  objectionable  passage  in  the  book  occurs  in  this  connection, 
in  the  following  words :  **  It  is  a  matter,  which  no  longer  admits  of  a  doubt,  that  Sweden- 
toif  had  frequent  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  invisible  world,  for  many  years : 
bat  it  is  equally  certain,  that  his  imagination  occasionally  deceived  him,  and  that  certain 
fpirits  gave  himi-at  times,  wrong  information.    His  writings  contain  a  great  deal  of  what 
is  beautiful,  and  instructive,  and  credible,  but  also,  in  places,  such  incomprehensibly  ab- 
•tid  and  lentetoss  thingt»  that  it  requires  an  exercised  spirit  of  examination  to  peruse  them 
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with  profit.  Swedenborg*8  chief  error  consisted  in  believing  himsdf,  that  God  had  opened 
his  inward  sense,  and  chosen  him  for  the  purpose  of  making  known,  in  these  last  timei» 
those  mysteries,  that  were  hitherto  concealed,  and  of  laying  the  foundation  of  the  Lord^t 
kingdom.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  conceive  how  he  might  be  thus  deceived  :  for  as  he  ob- 
tained his  acquaintance  with  the  world  of  spirits  so  suddenly  and  unsought,  and  as  he 
was  not  sufficiendy  acquainted  with  human  nature,  as  that  he  could  have  supposed  there 
was  such  a  thing  as  a  disposition  of  the  body,  which  deviates  from  the  laws  of  nature,  t 
sort  of  disease,  by  which  the  individual  may  become  cormected  with  the  invisible  worlds 
I  say,  it  could  not  be  otherwise ;  he  must  necessarily  believe  that  these  revelations  came 
immediately  from  God  :  and  as  soon  as  he  believed  this,  he  regarded  every  thing  as  tme, 
that  was  revealed  to  him,  and  consequently  himself  also  as  a  prophet  sent  from  God. 
From  such  ideas,  abominable  errors  and  mistakes  may  arise,  and  yet  the  person  may  not 
believe  that  he  sins,  because  he  regards  them  as  being  the  result  of  a  divine  command.*' 
In  contravention  of  this  ill-considered  and  unjust  verdict  against  Swedenborg,  we  have 
been  allowed  the  privilege  of  inserting  a  long  note  which  will  tend,  we  trust,  to  set  the 
matter  right  in  the  estimate  of  candid  readers.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  we  may  also  fumidi 
an  introduction  to  the  volume,  which  is,  on  the  whole,  admirably  calculated  to  awaken 
an  enlightened  interest  in  spidtual  things. 

Our  readers  may  think  we  have  forgotten  our  announcement  some  months  back,  of  a 
purpose  to  offer  some  suggestions  on  the  phenomenon  of  the  **  Spiritual  Knockings,**  which 
are,  in  various  places,  exciting  much  interest  and  discussion  among  all  classes  of  the  com* 
munity.  Not  so.  We  have  the  matter  still  under  consideration,  and  have  made  some 
progress  in  giving  shape  to  our  thoughts  respecting  it.  But  other  matters  have  pressed 
themselves  into  priority,*in  which  we  have  the  more  readily  acquiesced  from  the  fact  that 
new  developments  are  continually  taking  place,  and  that  some  longer  delay  will  enable  us 
to  speak  more  advisedly  on  the  subject. 

We  find  the  following  item  of  sinister  intelligence  in  the  New  York  Evangelist  of  Jan. 
23d,  which  betokens  to  a  Newchurcbman  a  process  that  he  can  well  understand  in  its 
causes  and  issues,  while  to  the  man  of  the  Old  Church,  who  has  little  idea  of  the  import 
in  this  relation  of  such  terms  as  vattation  and  contummation,  it  must  inevitably  present 
an  astounding  puzzle.  "  The  *  Congregational  Journal,'  from  a  comparison  of  the  statis- 
tics of  the  churches  of  New  Hampshire  for  several  years  past,  ascertains  an  important  and 
unpleasant  fact,  that  in  the  space  of  three  years,  the  number  of  church  members  has  de- 
clined about  four  thousand — or  nearly  one-seventh  part  of  the  whole  number ;  so  that  if 
the  same  ratio  of  decrease  goes  on  in  future,  in  thirteen  years  every  Congregational  and 
Presbyterian  church  in  New  Hampshire  will  be  extinct!  Special  causes  of  this  decline 
may  be  more  operative  in  that  State  than  in  others,  particularly  emigration ;  but  the  Biain 
deficit  is  to  be  attributed  undoubtedly  to  that  general  cause,  existing  so  fearfully  all  over 
the  land,  in  the  absence  of  revivals  of  religion,  and  of  the  conversion  of  sinners  to  God. 
We  presume  tha^  a  majority  of  evangelical  churches  at  the  North  and  East  have  failed  to 
keep  their  numbers  good  by  accessions  of  members  on  profession  of  faith ;  and  this  pro- 
cess of  decline  will  be  likely  to  go  on  until  the  Spirit  be  poured  out  from  on  high,  and 
ministers  and  churches  awake  to  the  solemn  considerations  of  duty  and  eternity."  We 
should  say,  until  the  parties  concerned  awake  to  the  solemn  considerations  of  genuine 
Truth  and  genuine  Good,  and  find  their  way  into  the  light  of  the  New  Jerusalem. 

A  communication  from  Mr.  De  Charms,  in  reply  to  the  article  of  Mr.  Wilks  in  our  last, 
eame  to  hand  too  late  for  the  present  number.  It  will  appear  in  our  next,  and  may  hwn 
the  effect,  perhaps,  to  abate  the  tone  of  confidence  with  which  it  has  been  trumpeted 
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tkrougfa  the  newspaper  pieM  of  the  city,  that  Homceopathylias  met  with  a  virtual  oyer- 
throw  in  the  argument  of  Mr.  W.  With  the  insertion  of  this  article  from  Mr.  De  C,  we- 
deem  it  expedient  that  the  discussion  should  close  in  our  pages,  as  it  is  one  of  such  a 
nature  at  might  easily  grow  to  dimensions  that  would  exclude  nearly  every  thing  else. 
We  do  not  see  but  that  the  parties  have  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  space  allowed 
them.  '*  Investigator's"  first  assault  was  not  indeed  published  originally  in  the  Repoei-- 
tory,  but  it  was  transferred  to  it  from  the  Tribune.  This  was  answered  by  Mr.  De  C. 
Mr.  W. ,  in  behalf  of  Investigator,  replied,  and  now,  with  Mr.  De  C.'s  rejoinder  to  Mr.  W., 
we  judge  It  proper  that  the  controversy  should  close,  so  far  as  our  pages  are  concerned.- 
Several  of  oar  subscribers  have  already  become  somewhat  restive  under  the  frequent 
appearance  of  these  papers. 

It  is  not  a  little  amusing  to  witness  the  vein  of  self-complacent  assurance  with  which 
the  orthodox  divines  claim  to  the  cause  of  Revelation,  and  the  confirmation  of  their 
dofmas,  all  the  results  of  modem  science, — particularly  in  the  departments  of  Geology 
and  Astronomy  ^—notwithstanding  that  every  important  conclusion  established  by  re- 
iMreh  in  these  directions,  is  dealing  a  death-blow  to  Revelation  as  they  havt  tvtr 
frefuatd  fe  wiuUntand  it.    Thus  a  writer  in  the  imdeptndent  of  Jan.  35th  remarks :  — **  It 
is  most  cheering  to  the  Christian  of  our  times  to  see  how  the  several  investigations.  In 
every  department  of  science  all  converge  to  one  point«>to  establish  the  truth  of  Revelation. 
The  geologift  who»  at  first,  like  the  astronomer  before  him,  filled  the  lovers  of  the  Bible- 
with  alarm,  now  digs  up  from  the  deepest  bowisls  of  the  earth  weapons  by  which  he 
lays  dead  the  enemies  of  revealed  religion."    Pray,  how  does  he  do  this,  gentlemen,  on 
yoor  principles  of  Bible  exegesis  ?    The    inevitable  deductions  of  these  sciences  are 
utteily  at  war  with  the  literal  interpretation  of  Genesis,  \rhich  yon  feel  bound  to  defend 
to  tlie  death.    How  then,  we  ask,  does  the  cause  of  Revelation  receive  support  from  thia 
quarter  ?    We  must  say  that  it  seems  to  us  a  yety  equivooal  kind  of  comfort,  which  the 
abettors  of  the  atrict  literal  conatruction  of  Holy  Writ  receive  from  this  source.     To  our 
thinking,  their  tone  of  exultation  on  this  score  is  strangely  misplaced,  nor  can  we  help 
being  reminded  of  the  thief  who  so  ingeniously  joined  in  the  hue  and  cry,  while  the  doga 
were  intentionally  set  upon  him. 

By  a  letter  from  a  London  correspondent,  received  a  few  weeks  since,  we  learn  that  the 
plan  and  appeal  of  the  **  N.  C.  Tract  and  Missionary  Society,"  instituted  in  this  city  in 
Jane  last,  haa  auggeated  to  aeveral  of  our  English  brethren  in  the  neighborhood  of  lelington, 
Lond.,  the  idea  of  an  institution  of  which  the  following  is  a  brief  programme.    It  is  pro* 
posed  toeatabliah  a  New  Church  Library  and  Reading  Room,  to  be  furnished  with  as  many 
copies  of  Swedenborg*B  workaaa  the  experiment  may  prove  to  be  useful,  and  with  all  sorts  of 
liMilttiea  and  appliancA  for  the  study  of  them,  such  as  Indexes,  Concordances,  Dictionaries, 
and  wkatever  else  may  be  foimd  conducive  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  Divine  Word — to 
k  firm  to  «A  wko  dmrt  to  heeome  acguainttd  with  the  vfritinge  of  the  New  Church,   Besides  the 
Reading  Room,  it  is  proposed  that  there  shall  be  a  large  room  open  every  evening,  for  pub- 
lic readings  and  firee  conversations  on  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Jerusalem ;  this  large  room 
to  be  need  as  a  breakfitst  room  and  a  place  of  general  rendezvous  for  the  readers  of  Swe- 
denbocf.     Coffee,  tea,  and  chocolate  may  be  supplied  at  moderate  charges,  at  all  convenient 
times.    A  department  of  the  Library  entirely  distinct  from  the  rest  to  be  devoted  to  circulation. 
From  the  permanent  Library  not  even  a  tract  in  the  catalogue  should  ever  be  wanting.  Per- 
fect eatalognes  should  be  at  all  times  lying  on  the  tables.     The  eeublishment  should  be  so 
oidaead  as  to  include  a  depot  for  the  sale  of  books ;  and  it  might  be  expedient  to  connect  Mrith 
it  ihirping  accommodations  for  friends  from  the  country. 
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Such  are  the  genecal  featiuet  of  tha  plan  propooed.  A  meeting  was  held  oa  tha  td^fNt 
on  the  9th  of  November,  1850,  in  which  it  waa  nnanimouilf  rewlved  to  carry  intoefieot  tht$ 
above  propoial.  The  letter  then  goes  on  to  say,  that  * '  in  pursuance  of  the  resglnUon  just  sta- 
ted, a  meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Pttlsford.  No.  d^WilUam-stieeC*  Caledonia  Soad» 
Ifllingwn,  Nov.  13th,  1850,  which  meeting  comooenced  by  reading  38  vaises  of  tha  13lh  cf 
Luke,  commencing  with  the  13th  verse,  and  conoluding  with  the  40th;  afbrwUchgAtt 
meeting  was  informed  that  Mr.  Dozm,  of  No.  9  King's  Row,  Peata&viUe»  had  agiaed  to  aa^ 
cepi  tha  offioe  of  Treasajrer»  pro.  tem.»  and  that  Me«rs.  Hewetfe,  8  King^  Row»  P6«IQ» 
v|lle,  Pulsford,  as  above,  and  Gardiner,  77  Harwood-stceet,  Camden  Town,  being  prasodU 
wane  willing  to  form  th*  nucleus  of  a  provisional  Committse,  to  oarry  into  efiect  tha  pBi» 
pose  indicated  in  the  proposal  above  referred  to.  The  following  rasohitions  wave  fSmm 
unanimously  agreed  to. 

<*  *  That  Mr.  Gardinar  ha  provisional  Secretary. 

**  *  That  the  naiA Committee  meeting  be  hehhm  Thursday  evening*  thed&st, at  eight  onohMl^ 
at  the  Sahaol-ffoom  of  Argyle  Square  Society,  of  tha  New  Jerusalem ;  Bfr.  HaweCt  engsfiqp 
to  procure  the  usaof  tha  room  for  the  ocoaaion ;  and  that  the  IbUowing  gentlosBBn  ba  invUrt^^ 
to  attend,  and  become  membera  of  tha  Provisional  Conunittee,  namelyy  Messrsi.  BaaMi 
Bateman,  BnU,  Butter,  Essex,  Fineh,  Qunton,  Hart,  PampUn,  Smith,  and  I  think  tkoiamM' 
some  other  names  which  I  do  not  remember.' 

**  You  have  now,  my  Dear  Sir,  an  accurate  account  of  this  mattsr^  as  far  as  it  hnaBons.  I 
felt  that  the  report  was  due  to  you*  and  I  entertain  a  hop*  diat  in  New  York  thon.  laik  *db 
lUDSwise,'  and  that  the  Lord  will  crown  the  effort  in  both  countries  widi  Hta  blnssing'' 
'  The  letter  from  which  the  foregoing  items  are  drawn  closes  with  the  following  imtnaH^a 
rospeoting  a  worthy  but  unfortunate  brotfaet  in  the  Church»  in  wIkmc  behalf  wm  woiM 
willingfy  be  the  almoners  of  any  r^isf  that  may  be  affoided. 

'^I  have  one  thing  more  to  say,  wliioh,  though  of  a  more  private  chaiaatar,  is  yat  of  Mns 
public  interest.  The  oldest  proiesser  of  the  New  Jerusalem  doctrines  now  in  tha  nataial 
wodd^  if  he  be  yet  in  the  natural  world,  is  Mr.  John  Isaac  Hawkins,  civil  engineag,  iusMii 
or  of  Mordants  ever-pointad  pencil,  of  Hawkins'  everlasting  pen,  and  of  many  other  mtf 
useful  things*  by  some  of  which  other  men  have  made  a  great  profit.  I  know  him  w«IL  B^ 
is  a  very  worthy  man.  He  is,  or  was,  when  last  I  heard  from  him,  residing  in  Prinoa  stMlb 
Bordentown,  New  Jersey,  United  States.  He  will  be  79  years  of  age  the  15th  of  nextBfaieki 
so  that  he  was  fourteen  days  cotemporary  with  Swedenborg.  His  fiither,  who  was  a  Wil* 
loyan  Preacher,  was  excluded  from  the  Wesleyan  communion  for  opening  his  house  in  BVK 
hill  Row,  Moorflelds,  London,  for  the  public  reading  of  Swedenborg  on  the  JLortPs  Aif*  Ai 
first,  not  the  seventh  day ;  this,  I  think,  was  prior  to  the  fbrmation  of  the  first  Sooiaty>  ^ 
which  the  senior  ifawkins  was  among  the  earliest  associates,  and  which  Society,  if  I  akH 
take  not,  I  have  no  records  at  hand,  met  in  Earl  Cheap.  The  Hawkins  now  in  New  Jenif 
was  present,  at  15  or  16  years  of  age,  at  the  opening  of  Swedenborgf  coffin,  and  is  fhwriHw 
with  the  early  history  of  the  New  Jerusalem  in  this  country.  I  have  reason  to  Ifaar  thst  l0 
is  now  in  distress.  Several  sums  have  been  sent  to  him  from  England,  but  so  distant  a  w^ 
source  must  be  inadequate.  Could  not  something  be  done  for  him  by  the  citizens  of  tbB 
New  Jerusalem  in  the  United  States  ?" 
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MR.  D£  CHARMS'  REJOINDER  TO  MR.  WILKS. 

Mr.  Wilks'  observation  is  undoubtedly  just,  that  ''when  a  person, 
pleased  with  a  theory,  wishes  to  believe  that  theory  true,  it  is  no  dif- 
ficult matter  for  him  to  find  confirmatory  evidences  which,  to  his  own 
mind,  satisfcMstorily  prove  its  correctness  and  infallibility."  But  this 
observation  applies  to  Mr.  Wilks  with  equal,  if  not  greater,  force 
than  to  myself.  He  is  the  advocate  of  Dickson's  chrono-thermal 
System  of  Medicine,  and  I  of  HomcDopathy.  And,  in  striving  to  de- 
fend that,  he  is  certainly  as  much  liable  to  the  charge  of  being 
^pleased  with  a  theory^^^  wishing  "  to  believe  that  theory  true,"  and 
easily  finding  **  confirmatory  evidences  to  his  own  mind  of  its  correct- 
ness and  infallibility,"  as  I  in  striving  to  defend  this.  Nay,  I  think 
that  Mr.  Wilks  is  more  obnoxious  to  such  a  charge.  Having  looked 
into  Dickson's  "  Young  Physic,"  I  am  not  wholly  ignorant  of  its  pre- 
tensions. I  was  not  disposed  to  jsome  to  hasty  conclusions,  and  did 
not  make  up  my  mind  without  examining  all  of  the  cardinal  systems. 
My  view  or  all  has,  indeed,  been  very  general,  because  I  am  not  a 
medical  man.  But  I  know  enough  of  all,  and  especially  of  Dickson's 
system,  to  form  a  general  estimate  of  their  character  and  quality.  I 
was  at  first  inclined  to  the  eclectic  school,  which  assumes  that  there 
are  remains  of  good  and  truth  in  all,  and  seeks  to  construct  a  perfect 
system  by  taking  what  is  good  and  true  from  each.  But  I  soon  dis- 
covered that  the  old  systems  of  medicine  were  involved  in  the  consum- 
mation of  the  old  Christian  church,  and  that  we  could  no  more  con- 
stmct  a  true  and  good  system  of  medicine  from  the  one,  than  a  true 
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and  good  system  of  theology  from  the  other.  I  saw,  or  thought  I  saw, 
that  a  true  system  of  medicine  was  to  be  given  by  interior  revelation 
from  the  newheaven  of  Christians,  flowing  into  rational  induction,  from 
natural  facts,  just  as  Swedenborg's  spiritual  sight  was  opened  by 
a  thorough  study  and  mastering  of  the  natural  sciences.  Hence,  I 
looked  into  the  developments  of  modern  science^-not  disregarding 
Dickson's  theory.  And,  in  all  candor,  I  must  say,  that  I  have  as  y^ 
failed  to  find  the  ''  chrono-thermal  system  of  medicine^  ^  much  more  ia 
accordance  with  the  truths  of  the  New  Dispensation,  than  the  one 
which  I  have  so  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  vindicate."  Very  certain 
am  1  that  Dickson's  system  is  founded  more  on  theory  or  hypothesis 
than  is  Hahnemann's.  And,  therefore,  Mr.  Wilks,  in  advocating  that 
system  on  New  Church  grounds,  is  doing  much  more  to  find  **  confirm- 
atory evidences"  of  a  theory,  **  which,  to  his  oion  mind,  satisfactorily 
prove  its  correctness  and  infallibility,"  than  I  do  by  endeavoring,!^ 
synthetic  reasoning,  from  the  '*  revelations  now  made  for  the  use  of  tbt 
New  Church,"  to  find  the  spiritual  principles  for  the  natural  phenome- 
na which  Hahnemann  and  his  coadjutors,  by  analytic  induction,  have 
established  as  facts  on  the  ground  of  experience. 

My  first  remark,  in  rejoining  to  Mr.  Wilks,  is,  therefore,  that  the 
truths  of  homcBopathy — about  which  I  will  have  no  controversy  widi 
any  one — are  discoveries  or  developments  of  modern  science,  which 
we,  as  Newchurchmen,  are  just  as  much  bound  to  account  for,  on  the 
principles  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  as  we  are  bound  to  account  for  the 
modern  discoveries  of  geology  or  astronomy.  And  if  Mr.  Wilks  shall 
succeed  in  proving,  by  reasonings  from  the  internal  sense  of  the  Word, 
that  "  similia  similibus"  is  not  the  natural  law  for  curing  diseases,  he 
will  do  as  much  as  ho  can  to  shake  my  conviction  that  the  New  Jeror 
salem  dispensation  reveals  the  true  causes  of  things. 

But  Mr.  Wilks  thinks  my  attempt  '*  to  trace  out  some  apparent 
'aflinities  between  the  fundamental  principles  of  homcBopathy  and  the 
doctrines  of  the  New  Church'  has  been  a  most  signal  failure.**  He 
ought  to  have  waited  until  I  had  propounded  more  clearly  what  I 
consider  the  fundamental  principles  of  homoeopathy,  and  advanced 
my  authorities  from  Swcdenborg  and  the  Word  iq;  proof  of  their 
affinity  with  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  In  my  first  article^ 
my  only  object  was  to  defend  the  homccopathic  law  from  the  ungen- 
erous aspersion  of  its  New  Church  opponents,  that  it  casts  out  devils ' 
by  Beelzebub  their  prince,  which  Mr.  Wilks,  too,  now  reiterates.  Bttt 
I  do  not  consider  the  law — "  similia  similibus  curantur — "as  the  only  fan- 
damental  principle  of  homoBopathy.  Does  Mr.  Wilks  ask,  theiit 
What  are  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  system  ?  I  answer,— 
First,  that  all  diseases  are  dynamic,  or  spiritual,  in  their  origin.  This^ 
I  take  it,  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  Hahnemann's  system.  And 
that  it  has  a  most  close  affinity  with  the  doctrines  taught  by  Sweden* 
borg,  even  Mr.  Wilks*  extracts  from  his  writings  show  conclusively. 
That  this  principle  is  fundamental,  appears  from  the  fact,  that  it  liei 
at  the  very  basis  of  homcBopathic  pnarmacy  and  posology.  It  ex- 
plodes the  notion  that  there  is  some  morbific  matter  which  caosei 
disease  in  the  body,  and  therefore  discards  the  old  system  of  drastic 
/)urging  and  sanguineous  depletion. 
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Secondly,  Another  principle,  fundamental  to  homcBopathy,  and,  as 
IthinJc,  in  close  affinity  with  the  principles  of  the  New  Church,  is, 
That  the  power  of  medicaments  is  dynamic.  This  principle  flows,  as 
a  corollary,  from  the  first,  and  underlies  the  system  of  homcDopathic 
bitorations  and  dilutions.  None  but  the  Newchurchman  can  unfold 
the  law  on  which  these  operate,  however  many  professed  Newchurch- 
nen  there  may  be  who  laugh  at  them,  or  however  much  they  may 
heap  ridicule  upon  them. 

Tne  law,  **  similia  similibus  curantur^'  was  not  an  hypothesis^  invent- 
ed or  assumed  by  Hahnemann  as  the  basis  of  his  system,  but  a  f^<^ty 
established  by  most  elaborate  deduction  from  the  history  of  medicine. 
This  law  is  indeed  a  fundamental  principle,  but  it  is  not  that  sole  one 
which  Mr.  Wilks  imagines  I  esteem  it.  My  theory  to  explain  the 
operation  of  this  law  on  New  Church  grounds  may  be  erroneous  or 
iosafficient,  still  this  law  is  an  ''  inexpugnable  fact,"  which  is  to  be 
accounted  for  in  some  way.  For  it  is  a  fact,  which  the  honest  expe- 
rience of  every  sincere  seeker  of  truth  will  prove  to  him,  that  a  medi- 
cament which  excites  certain  symptoms  in  a  healthful  body,  will  cure 
amilar  symptoms  in  a  diseased  body.  Hahnemann's  own  theory  to 
explain  the  operation  of  this  law  is,  as  Dr.  Payne  very  justly  ob- 
lerves,  not  tenable :  for  it  is  not  true  that  a  medicament  produces  an 
artificial  disease  so  as  to  counteract  another  which  is  indigenous  to 
the  human  organism.  The  true  principle  of  cure  is  indicated  by 
this  passage  of  Swedenborg's  writings,  which  has  been  previously 
qaoted  both  by  myself  and  Dr.  Payne, — "  All  things  which  bring  harm 
to  man  are  called  uses,  but  evil  uses,  for  they  are  of  use  to  the  evil  in 
doing  evil,  and  they  conduce  to  absorb  malignities^ — thus  also  to  cures." 

On  this  passage  my  whole  theory  for  the  operation  of  homoeopathic 
remedies  in  curing  diseases,  rests.  And  I  now  again  bring  it  forward, 
as  a  complete  answer  to  all  that  Mr.  Wilks  has  advanced  from  Swe- 
denborg's teachings,  to  prove  that  homceopathy  casts  out  devils  by 
Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  the  devils,  because,  in  its  system,  '*  evil  is 
eared,  or  removed,  by  the  creation  of  a  similar  but  more  inveterate 
evil,  which  absorbs  or  destroys  the  former,  so  that  evil  is  cast  out  by 
evil,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Pharisees."  My  theory  is,  not 
that  evil  is  cast  out  by  evil,  but  that,  in  the  divine  economy,  evil  is 
pat  ofi"  to  the  circumference,  and  so  away  from  man,  that  is,  is  brought 
iato  quiescency  in  the  ultimate  planes  of  his  being  and  so  in  his  in- 
fernal regions,  by  deriving  the  infernal  spirits,  or,  what  is  the  same, 
the  spheres  of  their  lusts  and  falsities,  flowing  forth  from  hell  into 
what  corresponds  to  them  in  man's  body,  from  ttieir  correspondeiUs 
there,  into  similar  correspondents  in  the  three  kingdoms  beneath  man. 
In  mv  view,  these  correspondents  in  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  min- 
eral kingdoms,  are,  so  to  speak,  material  hells,  provided  by  the  Lord 
in  creation  for  the  absorption  of  those  malign  influences,  which,  in 
man's  fall  in  Adam,  or  in  the  celestial  church,  would  have  utterly 
destroyed  humanity,  if  the  hells  from  which  they  flowed  had  not  been 
ebied.  For  the  Lord,  who  looks  from  eternity  to  eternity,  foresaw 
man's  fall  and  provided  for  his  restitution  in  the  creation  of  the  ma* 
taial  universe ;  and  this  is  the  trae  reason  why  swine^  as  well  «a 
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poisonous  medicaments,  were  created  by  the  Lord,  and  not  by  the 
Devil,  as  iMr.  Wilks  maintains. 

The  Word  teaches  that  "  all  things  were  created  bv  the  Lord,  and 
that  for  his  pleasure  they  are  and  were  created."  fiut  Mr.  Wilb 
teaches  us  that  the  Lord  •*  does  not  create  swine,"  nor  "  does  he  create 
any  poisonous  minerals,  or  noxious  weeds,"  Well,  if  the  Lord  does 
not  create  them,  who  does  ?  To  say  that  these  things  are  *'  the  effects 
of  the  perversion  of  his  divine  order,"  is  to  give  to  man's  or  devils^ 
perversion  of  divine  order,  creative  power,  and  so  to  make  man  or 
devil  almighty.  And  if  this  be  a  truth,  it  is  certainly  a  discovery^  for 
which  the  church  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Wilks.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know 
how  it  can  be  declared  "  according  to  Swedenborg."  When  the  in- 
fernals  flee  from  '*  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb,"  and  hide  themselves  from 
his  presence  in  the  dens,  caverns,  or  rocky  fastnesses  of  the  moun- 
tains, do  they  create  the  mountains  and  rocks,  either  in  the  natural 
or  the  spiritual  world,  for  themselves  to  go  into  7  Is  not  God  the  sole 
subsisting  substance  from  which  all  things  in  hell  as  well  as  in 
heaven  are  produced  as  substances  ?  That  the  form  and  quality  of 
these  substances  are  perverted  in  man's  infernal  regions,  or  ultimate 
corporeities,  and  so  in  hell,  does  not  in  the  least  create  them  as  sab* 
stantialities.  The  Lord,  as  a  sun,  **  shines  on  the  evil  and  on  the 
good,"  and  so  gives  substance,  form,  and  life  to  hell  as  well  as  to 
heaven.  And  his  representative  and  correspondent  sun  in  the  mate- 
rial world,  gives  substance,  form,  and  life,  alike  to  the  poisonous  plant 
and  the  esculent  vegetable.  And  as  all  evil  is  only  perverted  good, 
and  all  falsity  is  only  perverted  truth,  hence  '*  such  substances  in  nature 
as  are  the  correspondences  of  the  truths  of  the  faith,"  are  in  fact 
poisons  to  man,  when  they  are  the  subjects  or  objects  of  infernal  in- 
flux, so  as  to  become  **  such  substances  as  correspond  to  the  opposites 
of  these  truths."  For,  in  general,  truth  is  a  poison  to  man,  when  it  is 
separated  from  good,  just  as  alcohol  is  a  poison,  inflaming  and  corrod- 
ing the  very  substance  of  the  human  stomach,  when  it  is  separated 
from  the  grain,  in  which  it  is  truth  united  with  its  corresponding  good. 
In  fact,  as  our  •  church  teaches  us,  truth  without  good  condemns  all 
men  to  hell.  And  so  the  correspondents  of  truth  in  material  substan- 
ces may  constitute  the  most  active  poisons,  or  things  which  *' bring 
harm  to  man,"  or  which  are  of  use  to  the  evil  in  doing  evil.  The 
idea  that  there  are  two  different  and  opposite  substances  and  forms^  | 
the  one  created  by  the  influx  of  good  in  truth  from  the  Lord,  and  the 
other  created  by  the  influx  of  evil  in  falsity  from  hell,  and  that  the 
former  as  "  substances  in  nature"  arc  to  be  used  by  the  physician  as 
the  Lord's  representative  on  earth  in  neutralizing  the  latter  as  sub- 
stances in  man,  or  expelling  them  from  him,  is  entirely  a  notion,  dis- 
<K>very,  or  invention  of  the  mere  natural  philosopher,  the  credit  of 
which  is  wholly  due  to  his  genius. 

I  know  what  Swedenborg  teaches  about  noxious  animals,  plants^ 
and  minerals  not  being  at  first  created,  or  not  until  they  could  exist  as 
the  correspondents  of  the  hells  on  earth  ;  but  by  this  I  understand  that 
evil  forms  and  qualities  could  not  be  produced  in  the  material  sab- 
stances  existing  from  the  Lord,  in  the  creation  of  the  natural  world 
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as  (he  outward  correspondents  and  representatives  of  "  the  infinite 
things*'  which  are  "distinctly  one''  in  Him,  before  they  existed  in  ac- 
tuality by  the  common  influx  of  the  Lord*s  love,  wisdom,  and  life, 
through  the  perverted  forms  and  qualities  of  the  hells  in  the  spiritual 
world.     Nothing  is  clearer  from  Swedenborg,  than  that  the  whole 
material  world,  with  all  of  its  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  forms, 
were  created  before  man  ;   and  that  man  himself  was  first  created  a 
complex  animal  form,  with  celestial  instinct  indeed,  before  he  could 
become  first,  a  spiritual  and  then  a  celestial  man,  according  to  the  di- 
vine account  of  creation  in  Genesis.    "In  the  beginning  he  was  with- 
out form,  and  void*'  of  all  the  lineaments  of  true  and  good  humanity — 
a  mere  form  of  Qnimal  life.     Hence,  spiritual  and  celestial  instincts 
Were  developed  in  and  through  his  cerebellum.     And  how  could  "  the 
serpent,"  for  instance,  "  the  most  subtle  of  all  the  beasts  of  the  field," 
have  deceived  Eve,  and  ruined  Adam  through  her,  if  he  had  not  been 
created  before  Adam  and  Eve  ?     How  could  the  noxious  serpent  have 
been  created  after  Adam  and  Eve,  if  the  innoxious  serpent  had  not 
been  created  before  them.*     To  say,  then,  that  swine,  and  poisonous 
fflinerals,  and  noxious  weeds,  were  not  created  by  the  Lord,  before 
man,  for  man  as  an  infernal  spirit  to  go  into  the  Lord*s  assumption, 
glorification,  redemption,  and  salvation  of  his  n$iture  ;   but  that  these 
ikings  were  created  by  the  hells,  "  in  the  perversion  of  his  divine  or- 
der," for  themselves  to  flow  into  afler  such  perversion,  is  to  say  that 
gold,  and  silver,  and  copper,  and  lead,  and  iron,  and  bituminous  or  an- 
thracite coal,  with  their  atrial,  ethereal,  and  aurial  components — all 
of  which  are  poisonous — now  used  as  medicaments,  were  not  created 
before  man  was,  nor  stored  up  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  for  his  use 
or  abuse — his  good  use  or  evil  use,  for  bringing  health  or  harm  to 
mankind  in  the  perpetually  future  developments  of  human  life  in  this 
mundane  sphere.     The  fact  is,  that  all  hell  was  injwtcncy  in  the  very 
creation  of  the  material  world.     For  hell,  like  idolatry,  consists  in 
separating  the  material  world,  that  is,  the  goods  and  truths  of  the 
ultimate  plane  of  creation,  from  the  Lord  God  the  Creator  .m  man. 
As  Mr.  Wilks  shows  from  Swedenborg,  poison  in  the  spiritual  sense 
of  the  Word,  is  deceit^  in  which  good  and  truth  are  assumed  in  the 
external  man,  so  as  to  cover  up  evil  and  falsity  in  the  internal  man, 
and  are  there  used  as  means  for  the  attainment  of  selfish  and  worldly 
ends.     (See  A.  C.  9013).     By  such  deceit  men  "  conceal  evils  under 

*May"we  not  presume  that  the  most  ancientor  celestial  cliiircli,nnniod  Adam,  was  formed 
bj  the  regeneration  of  animal  men,  as  the  ancient  or  spiritual  church,  named  Noah,  was  1 
And  if  90,  was  there  not  the  same  reason,  that  the  provision  of  animal  form^n, corresponding 
to  man*s  unregenerate  natural,  sensual,  and  corporeal  affections,  should  be  made  to  ante- 
date the  existence  or  formation  of  the  regenerate  man  of  the  church,  in  the  former  case, 
■a  well  as  in  the  latter  1  Or  why  was  it  that  the  Lord  commanded  Noah  to  take  unclean 
animals,  such  as  '*  wolves,  bears,  foxes,  swine,"  &c.,  into  the  ark  together  with  clean 
onesi  See  what  Swedenborg  teaches  on  this  subject  in  ^  C  713-7*21.  And  whatever 
might  have  been  the  law  of  order  in  the  most  ancient  church,  is  it  not  clear,  from  what  he 
here  teaches,  that  now,  the  order  of  man's  regeneration  requires  that  such  unclean  ani- 
mals should  be  created  by  the  Lord  antecedently  to  man's  formation  as  a  church  and 
Leaven  ?  If  so,  what  force  can  there  bo  in  the  argument,  that  poisonous  substances,  or 
their  effects  on  the  human  organism,  cannot  now  be  used  as  absorbents  of  the  lustful 
spheres  of  the  hells,  and  so  the  derivatives  of  them  from  man,  because  these  were  not  at 
fhni  created  by  the  Lord  ? 
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truths,  that  is,  bend  truths  deceitfully  to  do  evil,  for  they  hide  poison, 
as  it  were,  under  the  teeth  [as  poisonous  serpents  do — the  rattle- 
snake, for  instance],  and  thereby  kill."  Hence,  the  Lord  stigmatised 
the  Jews  as  a  generation  of  vipers,  on  account  of  their  hvpocriBy. 
Thus  trvth  is  turned  into  poison  by  hypocrisy  or  deceit,  when  it  ii 
separated  from  good  in  the  Lord,  and  is  united  with  evil  in  self,  or'in 
hell.  And  just  in  this  way  is,  and  was  all  that  is  noxious  in  the  mar 
terial  universe  produced.  Every  corporeal  lust  of  man,  and  every 
animal  form  of  that  lust  is  but  a  perversion  of  some  good  affection, 
which,  proceeding  from  the  Lord  in  creation,  produced  its  correspond- 
ent substance  and  form  in  the  material  kosmos ;  and  it  was  not,  and 
is  not  possible  for  an  original  evil  or  noxious  animal  to  be  created 
from  hell.  Therefore,  1  repeat,  that  not  only  the  noxious  animal, 
plant,  or  mineral,  but  hell  itself  is  generated  by  separating  what  is 
good  and  true  in  ultimates  from  what  is  good  and  true,  that  is 
from  the  Lord,  in  internals.  So  that  truths  and  goods  are  made 
poisons  in  man,  and  by  man.  This  man  does  when  he  immerses  lus 
ends  of  life  or  immortal  powers  in  material  things.  These,  as  we  have 
said,  are  the  infernal  regions — so  that  an  infernal  spirit  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  mere  corporeity — a  mere  corporeal  and  sensual 
man,  "  without  God  in  the  [his]  world."  Hence,  hell  could  be  devel- 
oped in  God*s  creation,  by  man's  turning  divine  love  into  self-love,  or 
neighborly  love  into  filthy  avarice,  just  as  hell  now  turns  the  divine 
substance  and  form  of  the  Lord  into  its  horrid  scenery  in  the  spiritual 
world,  or  into  the  noxious  minerals,  plants  and  animals  that  corres- 
pond to  it  in  the  natural  world :  for  sustentation  is  but  continued  crea* 
tion.  Therefore,  poisons  and  the  hells  that  correspond  to  them  areas 
much  created  by  the  Lord  now,  as  the  whole  material  world  Mras 
created  by  the  Lord  at  first.  All  that  man  creates  is  evil,  which  is 
neither  a  substance  nor  a  form,  but  a  quality  resulting  from  man's  pe^ 
version  of  God's  substance  and  God's  form.  This,  when  man  deter- 
mines it  to  ultimates,  by  rational  determination  of  will,  becomes  fixed 
to  eternity,  and  cannot  be  destroyed,  even  by  omnipotence  in  man.  It 
is  that  sin  against  the  Holy  Spirit — that  perversion  of  the  divine  life 
influent  through  the  heavens,  which  can  be  forgiven  neither  in  this 
world  nor  in  that  which  is  to  come.  All  that  the  Lord  can  do  is  to 
make  it  quiescent  in  ultimates,  which  he  does  by  bringing  it  into  the 
fixed  or  concrete  form  of  matter  in  the  material  world,  or  by  man's 
excessive  indulgence  of  uZ^?ma/e  delights  in  the  spiritual  world. 

Suppose  that  by  correspondence  the  hells  of  perverted  celestial  affec- 
tions are  closed,  by  the  subsidence  of  the  aura,  ether,  and  air  of  this 
world,  in  concrete  mineral,  and  especially  metallic  forms.  For  mo- 
tion corresponds  to  life — ordinate  motion,  in  erect  or  healthy  formSi 
to  heavenly  life,  and  inordinate  motion,  in  inverted  or  diseased  format 
to  hellish  life.  And  in  crude  matter — even  its  crystaline  forms-^the 
active  principles  of  matter,  to  the  motions  of  which  in  disorderly,  or 
inverted  heavenly  forms,  the  activities  of  infernal  lusts  correspond,  b^ 
come  fixed  and  motionless  by  combination  or  concretion  of  superior 
or  prior  component  parts.  Thus  oxygen  and  nitrogen  become  fixed 
in  air  ;  oxygen  and  hydrogen  become  fixed  in  water ;  air  and  water 
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beoome  fixed  in  ice,  fluor  spar,  mineral  lime,  and  all  crystaline  forms. 
Thus  the  hells  themselves,  or  the  spheres  of  their  lusts,  are  brought 
into  quiescence  and  so  '*  closed"  as  to  man.  To  open  them  again  in 
man,  you  must  exhibit  them  by  trituration  and  solution  of  their  fixed 
correspondent  forms  in  matter,  through  the  medium  of  the  active  prin- 
ciples, or  higher  discrete  substances  of  the  material  plane,  find  intro- 
duced thereby  into  the  same  degrees  of  those  substances  in  man's  ma- 
terial organism.  Hence,  Dr.  Holcombe  is  right  in  saying  "  The  most 
virulent  poisons  only  become  so  by  absorption."  ''  Insoluble  substan- 
ces are  entirely  inert."  I'hus  mercury  in  its  crude  form  goes  through 
a  man  without  the  slightest  incorporation  into  his  physical  system. 
To  get  it  into  his  system,  it  must  be  triturated  with  lard  most 
thoroQghlv,  and  disintegrated  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  And  this  is 
doing  in  the  body  precisely  what  Swedenborg  says  the  Lord  does  in 
the  spirit.  For  he  declares  that,  when  man  originates  a  specific  evil 
in  the  natural  world,  the  Lord  opens  a  corresponding  hell  in  the 
spiritual  world.  Into  this  the  infernal  spirits  of  men,  dying  confirmed 
in  that  evil,  come  by  natural  death.  And  by  the  reflex  action  of  these 
infernal  spirits  upon  what  corresponds  to  them  in  men  still  or  con- 
tinuously on  earth,  men's  evils  are  excited,  and  life  from  them  pro- 
duced* so  that  the  Lord,  by  the  various  corrective  operations  of  His 
Divine  Providence,  may  reform  them.  And  we  are  expressly  taught, 
that  the  Lord  can  in  no  other  way  reform  and  regenerate  men  in 
freedom.  For  this  reason,  infernals  are  permitted  to  induce  diseases 
upon  infants  and  good  men.  It  is  that  hell  may  draw  out  of  them 
what  corresponds  to  itself,  and  thus  free  them  from  their  inborn  and 
inbred  corruptions.  Thus  the  hells  are  constituted  by  the  divine 
economy,  in  their  effects  on  the  maximum  hominem,  one  vast  medica- 
Bienti  or  congeries  of  medicaments,  which,  by  evil  uses,  "  absorb  ma- 
lignities," so  as  to  draw  them  out  of  him,  and  thus  *'  conduce  to  cures'*^ 
both  natural  and  spiritual. 

The  above,  I  fervently  believe,  is  the  true  New  Church  view  of  the 
mbject  before  us;  while  the  doctrine  that  the  Lord  casts  out  morbific 
matters  from  men's  bodies  by  the  expelling  or  counteracting  efficacy 
of  the  contrary  healthful  substances  that  correspond  in  nature  to  the 
truths  of  faith  and  goods  of  love,  is  founded  upon  the  Old  Church  no- 
tion that  the  Lord  casts  devils  out  of  man  and  into  hell  by  his  truth 
and  good  as  opposites  of  their /ci/^t/y  and  evil,  and  this  to  punish  them 
for  their  sins.  The  Old  Church  has  indeed  authority  for  its  notion  in 
the  mere  letter  of  the  Word,  which,  written  according  to  appearances 
in  the  natural  mind,  represents  the  Lord  as  angry  with  the  wicked, 
and  casting  them  into  hell  to  punish  them ;  nay,  it  represents  the 
saints  in  heaven  as  witnessing  with  satisfaction  the  smoke  of  the  tor- 
ment of  the  damned  rising  with  their  groans  of  agony  from  out  the 
bottomless  pit  I  But  we  of  the  New  Church  now  know  that  it  is  just 
as  fallacious  to  found  the  allopathic  and  chrono-thermal  doctrine  of  cure 
on  these  appearances  of  truth  in  the  letter  of  the  Word,  as  it  is  to 
found  a  system  of  astronomy  on  the  appearance  that  the  sun  and  stars 
levolve  around  this  earth  as  their  centre.  Hell  is  not  founded  in  di- 
'vine  retributive  justice,  but  in  divine  saving  mercy.     Infernal  spirits 
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are  not  commissioned  to  induce  diseases  in  men's  bodies  to  punish  or 
afflict  them  for  their  sins,  but  to  cure  them  of  their  maladies.  The 
hells  in  the  spiritual  world,  and  poisonous  matters  corresponding  to 
them  in  the  natural  world  are  not  created  by  the  infemals  for  them- 
selves, but  are  provided  by  the  Lord  in  mercy  to  them,  to  save  them 
from  the 'torturing  effects  of  his  unveiled  presence— coming,  as  they 
think,  *'  to  torment  them  before  their  time." 

I  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  space  here  to  rebut  Mr.  Wilks'  quo* 
tations  of  Swedenborg*s  writings,  by  presenting,  as  I  can  easily  do^ 
other  passages  in  thorough  confutation  of  his  argument  from  thenk 
I  will  barely  remark,  that  the  prevailing  error  of  his  article  now  be* 
fore  me  is  an  attempt  to  prove,  that  '*  in  reality  there  is  not  the  least 
agreement  between  [my]  theory  [of  homoeopathic  cures]  and  the 
truths  of  the  New  Church,"  by  doctrine  drawn  from  the  spiritual  sense 
of  the  Word,  instead  of  from  its  literal  sense.  Of  this  his  whole  arti- 
cle gives  prima  facie  evidence  to  the  merest  inspection  of  it.  Where- 
as mv  reader  need  not  be  informed  that,  according  to  Swedenborg; 
this  Word  is  in  its  fullness,  sanctity  and  power,  in  the  letter — that  all 
doctrine  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  letter  and  confirmed  thereby — and 
that  true  doctrine  drawn  from  the  letter,  by  those  who  are  in  illustra- 
tion from  the  Lord,  is  the  internal  sense  of  the  Word  in  a  complex 
form. 

Mr.  Wilks  begins  with  the  assertion  that  **  diseases  of  the  body  cor- 
respond to  the  evils  and  falses  of  the  mind,  and  are  produced  by  them.'^' 
This — which,  as  a  most  general  postulate,  is  not  disputed — he  proves 
by  two  short  extracts  from  the  Arcana  CoBlestia.    They  could  and  woald^ 
be  advanced  by  myself,  with  several  others  still  more  express  and  per-^ 
tinent,  to  prove  the  affinity  of  what  I  regard  as  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  homcBopathy  with  the  doctrine  of  Swedenborg  on  the  same- 
subject — namely,  that  all  diseases  are  dynamic  or  spiritual  in  their 
origin. 

Next,  Mr.  Wilks  argues,  first,  that  **  the  curing  of  natural  diseases 
corresponds  to,  and  is  representative  of,  the  healing  of  spiritual  mala^ 
dies  or  regeneration  ;"  and,  secondly,  that  *'  spiritual  diseases  are  heal- 
ed by  the  Lord  as  the  divine  physician,  therefore  physicians  on  earth* 
in  the  cure  of  bodily  diseases  are  representative  of  him,  as  magistrates' 
and  ministers  of  the  Word  are  representative  of  him  in  their  respeo- 
tive  offices."  Neither  of  these  positions  is  proved,  to  my  mind,  in  the 
scope  which  Mr.  Wilks  gives  to  them,  by  the  passages  from  Swe- 
denborg which  he  advances  to  sustain  them. 

Tn  regard  to  the  first  position,  it  is  only  true  to  my  mind,  or  shown 
to  be  so  by  the  extracts,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  curing  of  natural 
diseases  by  the  Lord.  It  is  not  true,  except  in  a  most  general  or  com- 
mon way,  as  it  relates  to  the  curing  of  natural  or  physical  diseases^ 
in  the  administration  of  '*  natural  means,"  by  the  professors  and  prac- 
titioners of  medicine  as  a  natural  science.  This  Swedenborg  does  not 
teach,  it  is  only  the  argument  of  Mr.  Wilks,  by  inference  from 
what  he  teaches  respecting  the  signification  of  the  Lord's  sayings 
and  doings — all  of  which  he  tells  us,  were  representative  and' 
significative  for  the  purpose  of  making  divine  truth  flesh,  or  bring-- 
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log  the  Word  into  ultimates — in  unfolding:  the  spiritual  sense  of  the 
Word. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  second  position.  For,  although 
Swedenborg  does  teach  that  all  kings,  and  all  priests,  whosoever 
they  are,  or  whatsoever  may  be  their  personal  quality  as  men,  do, 
even  in  the  present  day,  represent  the  Lord  by  virtue  of  their 
regal  and  sacerdotal  oflices,  which  are  still  holy  representative 
functions, — he  nowhere,  either  expressly  or  indirectly,  teaches  that 
all  natural  physicians,  whosoever  they  may  be,  or  whatsoever  may  be 
their  quality,  represent  the  Lord,  and  his  work  of  reforming  and  re- 
generating men,  by  virtue  of  their  representing  him  as  the  Great 
Physician,  administering  balm  in  Gileau.  Yet  it  is  essential  to  any 
cogency  in  Mr.  Wilks'  argument  that  Swedenborg  should  as  express- 
ly teach  the  latter  as  he  does  the  former.  It  does  not  follow  that 
phjrsicians  now  and  in  all  ages  must  of  necessity  represent  the  Lord, 
because  "  the  physicians  of  Egypt  were  thus  representative  of  him.'' 
This  is  true  of  kings  and  priests  in  the  present  day,  because  these 
functionaries  are  among  *' representatives  still  existing."  But  in 
Egypt,  under  the  noahtic  dispensation,  the  priests  were  the  physicians 
by  virtue  of  the  spiritual  correspondence  of  their  healing  arts.  Thev 
healed  natural  aiseases  precisely  as  the  Lord  and  his  apostles  did, 
namely,  by  representatives  of  spiritual  and  divine  things  in  ultimates. 
Bat  these  representatives  are  not  now  extant,  except  as  the  magical 
rites  into  which  the  representatives  of  the  noahtic  dispensation  were 
tamed  by  the  Magi  who  flourished  in  its  consummation.  These  ma- 
gical rites  were  propagated  in  western  Europe  by  the  Gypsies,  and 
are  now  employed  in  healing  diseases  by  astrology,  soothsaying,  ne- 
cromancy, conjuration,  &c.  I  believe  too,  that  animal  magnetism,  as 
a  curative  remedy  has  been  handed  down  to  us  from  the  same  source. 
If  I  mistake  not,  the  monuments  of  Eg}'pt  have  furnished  evidence  to 
modem  explorers  of  her  antiquities,  that  the  science  of  animal  magnet- 
ism was  known  and  practised  by  the  Egyptian  priests.  And  I  have 
no  doabt  that  Mesmer  found  it  in  the  works  of  the  Arabic  physicians, 
which  he  deeply  studied.  But  it  is  not  allowed  to  Christians  to  use 
magical  rites  or  the  science  founded  on  them,  just  as  it  was  not  al- 
lowed to  members  of  the  Abrahamic  church  to  worship  in  groves  or 
to  form  to  themselves  even  representative  similitudes  of  Jehovah  as 
their  God.  Hence  the  Lord  in  his  Word,  warns  his  disciples  against 
witches,  and  that  Word,  in  the  ministry  of  his  apostles,  destroyed  both 
the  books  and  the  power  of  sorcerers  (See  Acts  xvi.  16-18 ;  xix. 
18-20).  Hence  physicians  are  not  among  representatives  existing  in 
the  present  day  ;  and,  therefore,  Mr.  Wilks'  argument  from  this  posi- 
tion is  groundless. 

Mr.  Wilks  might  as  well  argue,  because  Joshua  and  his  army  fight- 
ing with  the  Amalekites  in  Moses'  time,  represented  the  Lord  and  his 
combats  with  the  infernal  hosts  in  man's  regeneration,  therefore,  all 
generals  and  armies  must  now  and  in  all  ages,  of  necessity  be  repre- 
sentative of  him  by  the  same  correspondence.  I  believe  that  military 
officers,  as  well  as  natural  physicians,  do  represent  the  Lord  in  a  most 
general  correspondence  with  his  providence  in  healing  man's  spiritual 
maladies  and  fighting  his  spiritual  foes ;  but  not  in  lYial  i^atXiv^xA^x 
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correspondence  which  exists  in  the  official  ministrations  of  kings  and 
priests.  I  believe  thdt  physicians  are  now  strictly  and  exclusively 
natural  functionaries,  receiving  their  light  by  common  influx  from  the 
Lord,  and  not  by  that  particular  or  special  influx  of  his  Holy  Spirit 
which  flows  into  the  representative  or  spiritual  functionaries  of  his 
Word.  Otherwise,  physicians  would  be  spiritual  functionaries,  and 
the  healing  of  diseases  would  be  a  gifl  of  an  ofHcer  of  the  church,  as 
it  was  the  gifl  of  the  Lord's  apostles  and  disciples  in  the  establishment 
of  the  flrst  Christian  church,  corresponding  directly  to  the  Lord's  in- 
ternal healing  of  spiritual  diseases.  And  for  the  same  reason,  it  would 
have  been  Swedenborg*s  province,  as  a  spiritual  philosopher,  to  have 
revealed  from  heaven  the  true  science  or  system  of  medicine  as  a 
natural  correspondent  of  the  Lord's  healing  of  spiritual  diseases,  in- 
stead of  leaving  it  to  Hahnemann,  or  some  other  natural  philosopher, 
the  task  of  founding  such  science  or  system  on  the  experience  oi  na- 
tural phenomena. 

"  The  natural  principle  appertaining  to  man,  if  it  was  separated  from  a 
spiritual  principle,  would  be  separated  from  all  cause  of  existence ;  thus  also 
from  Qvery  principle  of  life.  Nevertheless  this  is  no  hindrance  to  man^s  being  hid' 
ed  naturally,  for  the  Divine  Providence  concurs  with  such  means  of  healing."— 
A.  C.  5713. 

In  this  passage  Swedenborg  is  showing  that  all  the  infernala  induce 
diseases,  because  heaven,  as  the  grand  man,  contains  all  things  in 
connection  and  safety,  whereas  hell,  as  being  in  the  opposite  princi- 
ple, destroys  and  rends  all  things  asunder,  so  that  when  its  infemab 
are  applied  to  man,  thev  induce  diseases,  and  at  length  bring  on  death. 
Hence  the  internal  and  most  eflfectual  way  of  curing  diseases  in  the 
external  man,  is  by  removing  the  evils  to  which  they  correspond  ia 
the  internal  man,  which  the  Lord  does  by  reformation  and  regenera- 
tion. Nevertheless,  this  internal  way  is  no  hindrance  to  man*s  being 
healed  by  the  external  way  of  natural  science.  And,  therefore,  ao- 
cording  to  »Swedenborg,  the  practitioner  of  medicine  as  a  natural 
science,  is  an  indirect  representative  and  correspondent  of  the  Lord*i 
divine  providence  in  healing  diseases  externally,  and  not  the  direct 
representative  and  correspondent  of  his  healing  diseases  internally  as 
the  Great  Physician  of  sin-sick  souls. 

The  same  thing  is  indicated  by  Mark  v.  25-34,  where  the  woman 
who  had  an  issue  of  blood  for  twelve  years,  was  cured  by  the  internal 
way  of  virtue  from  the  Lord  flowing  into  her  through  the  hem  of  his 
garments  and  operative  by  her  faith  in  him,  after  the  skill  of  the 
^*  many  physicians'' — allopathic  ones,  doubtless,  for  she  ''had  sufperid 
many  things  of  them,"  and  '*  spent  all  she  had,"  in  buying  their  ser- 
vices— had  failed  to  make  her  better,  but  had,  most  characteristically, 
caused  her  **  rather  to  grow  worse."  Here  we  see  that  the  natural 
physicians  did  not  represent  and  correspond  to  the  Lord  as  the  healer 
of  spiritual  diseases,  as  they  should  have  done,  if,  as  Mr.  Wilks  as>- 
sumes,  ^  physicians,  now  and  in  all  ages,  must  of  necessity  be  repre- 
sentative of  him  by  the  same  correspondence  as  the  physicians  in 
£  gypt"  were.    For,  if  they  thus  represented  him,  '^  as  magistrates  and 
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ministera  of  the  Word  do  in  their  respective  offices "  their  official 
miDistrations  woold  not  have  been  rendered  abortive  by  their  being 
bad  men,  or  by  their  practising  on  false  medical  principles,  so  that 
the  Lord's  divine  providence  could  not  concur  with  them  and  their 
prescriptions  as  "  natural  means  of  healing." 

Mr.  Wilks  next  proceeds  to  argue,  from  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  na- 
tural correspondence  or  signification  of  medicine  in  the  Word,  that  the 
medicaments  which  the  natural  physician  is  to  use  as  tlie  n.itural  means 
of  curing  the  diseases  of  man's  body,  a  correspondence  with  the  Lord's 
operation  as  the  spiritual  physician  in  curing  the  diseases  of  his  soul, 
are  not  poisons,  corresponding  to  hell,  but  those  substances  in  nature 
which  correspond  to  the  truths  of  faith  and  goods  of  charity  in  hea- 
ven. Now  this,  I  contend,  is  drawing  doctrine  from  the  spiritual 
fleiue  of  the  Word,  and  not  from  its  letter.  For  it  is  taking  the  spirit- 
ual signification  of  passages  of  the  Word  which  do  not  teach  any- 
thing in  their  literal  sense  respecting  the  laws  and  practicings  of  me- 
dicine as  a  natural  science.  The  strongest  passage  which  Mr.  Wilks 
3 notes  in  proof  of  his  positions,  is  that  from  A.  C.  6502,  where  Swe- 
enborg  is  explaining  the  purely  representative  allegory  of  the  new 
Temple,  in  Ezekiel  xlvii.  12.  Of  course  the  Word  in  the  letter  of  this 
allegory  is  not  teaching  anything  about  the  curing  of  natural  diseases. 
It  is  only  treating  of  the  curing  of  spiritual  maladies.  Consequently, 
it  only  teaches  what  "  medicine  signifies"  in  the  letter  of  the  Word, 
and  not  what  medicine  is  in  the  material  plane  of  existence  ;  and, 
therefore,  has  no  reference  whatever  to  those  evil  uses  which  the 
things  that "  bring  harm  to  man"  effect  in  "  doing  evil"  so  as  to  "  ab- 
sorb malignities"  and  thus  ''  conduce  to  cures"  naturally.  And  Mr. 
Wilks*' trying  to  uphold  the  chrono-thermal  theory,  or  put  down  the 
homoeopathic,  by  this  explication  of  the  spiritual  sense  of  Ezekiel, 
verifies  what  Swedenborg  says,  that,  when  men  draw  doctrine  from 
that  sense,  they  use  and  even  frame  correspondences  to  confirm  the 
notions  of  self-derived  intelligence. 

Now  all  I  can  further  do  is,  to  ask  Mr.  Wilks  what  are  the  facts  ? 
In  the  allopathic,  chrono-thermal,  eclectic,  and  homcBopathic  systems, 
what  are  in  fact  the  medicaments  used  in  the  cure  of  diseases?  Are 
they  not  mostly  poisons  ?  And  is  that  almost  universal  allopathic 
remedy — mercury,  calomel — the  substance  which  most  generally 
corresponds  to  the  truths  of  faith  in  healing  man's  spiritual  sicknesses  ? 
Are  the  very  minute  doses  of  the  chrono-thermal  system  prescriptions 
of sach  substances?  In  the  hydropathic  system,  water,  as  the  cor- 
respondent of  natural  truth,  is  seemingly  such  a  substance :  but  there 
are  certain  specific  states  of  the  human  or  the  animal  organism,  in 
which  cold  water  acts  as  a  poison.  For  instance,  it  produces  saliva- 
tk>n  in  a  body  under  the  efiects  of  calomel,  and  horrid  convulsions  in 
one  aflfected  with  hydrophobia.  What  then  is  the  universal  fact? 
b  it  not  that  all  the  substances  which  correspond  in  matter  to  the 
troths  of  faith  and  the  goods  of  charity  arc  articles  of  food  suited  to 
mmrish  man's  body  in  health,  not  to  phi/sic  it  in  sickness  ?  Is  it  not,  as 
Swedenborg  teacnes,  that  all  medicaments  which  do  conduce  to  cures 
are  thingSjthat  "  bring  harm  to  man,"  and  therefore  are  noxious  m^V 
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ters — poisons — "  such  substances  as  correspond  to  the  opposites  of  the 
truths  of  faith/'  that  is,  to  those  truths  perverted,  by  being  separated 
from  charity  in  the  internal,  and  united  with  self-love  there,  so  as  to 
patronize  evil  by  external  semblance  of  truth  and  good  which  are  de« 
ceits  and  so  spiritual  poisons?  If,  then,  this  is  the  fact,  should  not  Mr. 
Wilks  try,  as  I  do,  to  explain  it  by  the  doctrine  of  the  church  which 
is  the  internal  sense  of  the  Word  drawn  from  its  letter  by  Swedenborg, 
especially  illuminated  by  the  Lord  for  that  purpose,  instead  of  reerioii- 
ing  and  proving  from  that  sense  that  this  is  not  and  cannot  be  the 
fact? 

If  I  had  time  and  space  for  it,  I  would  here  deduce  from  the  letter 
of  the  Word,  the  teachings  of  Swedenborg,  and  the  awards  of  commoi 
sense,  proof  of  the  most  irrefragable  kind  that  ^^similia  similibus"  is  the 
true  law  of  cure.  But  I  can  only  propound  to  Mr.  Wilks  a  few  more 
questions.  Why  did  the  Lord,  when  the  armies  of  the  Assyrians  were 
about  to  overwhelm  the  children  of  Judah,  so  oAen  defeat  them,  not 
by  the  hostile  assaults  of  Judah's  opposing  forces,  but  by  turning  the 
arms  of  their  own  tribes  upon  one  another  and  destroying  their  whole 
army  by  intestine  warfare?  Is  this  an  exemplification  and  proof  of 
the  law — "  Contraria  contrariis  ?"  **  The  powers  that  be  are  ordain- 
ed of  God" — why  then  does  the  Lord,  in  governing  men  civilly,  use 
selfish  men  for  statesmen  as  consulting  better  for  the  common  good, 
than  spiritual  or  celestial  men  could  do  in  the  present  evil  state  of  the 
world?  What  is  the  ground  of  the  adage — *' Set  a  thief  to  catch  a 
thief?"  And  is  not  the  fact  that  Fouch(3,  in  the  government  of  the 
French  by  Napoleon,  was  the  greatest  rogue  in  all  France,  and  yet 
the  best  superintendent  of  police  that  that  or  any  other  government 
ever  possessed,  a  most  striking  political  proof  of  the  law — "jStW/is 
similibus  curantur  ?"  I  might  multiply  these  questions  almost  ad  fii- 
finitum.     But  enough.* 

To  Mr.  Wilks'  still  further  argument,  that  the  natural  cure  of  dis^ 
eases  corresponds  to  the  Lord's  temptation  combats,  whereby  he  fights 
for  man  against  the  infernal  hosts,  and  so  remands  them  to  hell  as  to 


*  Within  a  few  days,  my  eyes  have  glanced  on  the  following  verse,  in  a  small  book  it- 
cently  published  by  the  American  Sunday  School  Union — 

**  In  Dothan*s  valleys  lone 
Their  mingled  flocks  ten  shepherd  brcihron  feed ; 

And  in  the  midst  is  one 
Whom  their  unnatural  hate  hath  doomed  to  bleed  : 

But  sin  hath  tin  tcithttood. 
And  by  the  ihirtt  for  gold  it  quenched  the  thirtt  for  blood,''* 

Does  not  the  last  couplet  of  this  verso  afford  a  strikihg  proof  from  common  sensetW 
well  as  from  the  fact  in  the  Word  which  is  illustrated,  of  the  truth  of  the  honiceopathie 
theory  ?  Quenching  of  the  thirst  for  blood  by  the  thirst  for  gold,  is  precisely  what  is  si^ 
nified  by  demons  going  out  of  man  into  the  herd  of  swine,  and  by  the  swine,  in  com^ 
quence,  running  violently  down  a  6teep  place  and  being  choked  in  the  sea.  The  moie 
malignant  internal  evil  is  absorbed  and  surfeited  by  the  gross  ultimate  delights  of  the 
more  corporeal  lusts.  In  the  same  way  the  more  malignant  internal  evils  are  made  im- 
potent by  drunkenness,  in  which  the  man  is  sunk  below  the  brute.  How  dircfuHy  ea- 
lamitous  would  be  the  consequences  of  the  invariable  union  of  the  most  malignant  inter- 
nal  evils  with  the  aeute  ratiocinations  of  an  always  clear,  well  informed,  and  rational  io- 
tellect!  Is  it  not  then  in  profound  mercy  to  mankind,  that  hells  for  drunkards  are  ptf- 
mitted  by  the  Lord  to  exist  ? 


t 
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free  him  from  their  malignant  influence — or,  that  **  angels,  in  the 
apiritual  combat  of  temptation  in  the  mind  of  man,  to  which  corres- 
fonds  the  conflict  between  health  and  disease  in  the  body,  conquer  in- 
fernal spirits  by  the  opposition  of  their  heavenly  sphere  to  the  infernal 
Kwer  which  seeks  to  draw  man  to  hell !" — or,  that  "  in  like  manner^ 
^  opposite  principles,  which,  in  nature,  correspond  to  the  truths  of 
feith  that  heal  our  spiritual  maladies,  must  the  diseases  of  the  body, 
corresponding  to  the  lusts  of  the  unregenerate  mind,  be  resisted,  and 
OTercome,  and  their  power  to  injure  in  man  destroyed" — to  this  argu- 
ment I  rejoin,  that  it  rests  wholly  on  a  grand  mistake  of  Mr.  WUks^ 
and  not  at  all  on  any  thing  which  is  any  where  taught  by  Sweden- 
borg.  The  great  fallacy  involved  in  this  argument  is,  that  the  con- 
flict between  health  and  disease  in  the  body  corresponds  to  the  spirit- 
ual conflict  of  temptation  in  the  mind.  If  this  were  so,  then  the  Lord, 
who  underwent  severer  and  more  plenary  temptations  than  any  man, 
receiving  assaults  from  all  the  hells  and  conquering  and  subjugating 
all — must,  by  correspondence,  have  had  the  most  diseased  and  sick- 
liest body.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  his  body  was  at  all  dis- 
eased. Still  further,  if  this  were  so,  those  men  who  are  most  highly 
regenerated  by  spiritual  temptations  would,  by  correspondence,  be 
tried  by  the  deepest  and  severest  bodily  diseases ;  and  regeneration 
eoald  be  most  effectually  wrought  by  the  Lord  in  the  most  diseased 
body ;  which  is  manifestly  not  true,  because  a  man  cannot  be  regene- 
rated in  sickness,  or  at  the  point  of  death,  at  all.  In  fact,  the  sphere 
of  temptation  combat  is  that  by  which  the  Lord  defends  the  healthy 
body  from  the  sphere  of  ''hell,  which,  being  in  the  principle  opposite  to 
heaven,"  sends  forth  a  complex  sphere  of  all  diseases,  and  strives  to 
*  destroy  and  rend  all  things  asunder"  in  man  ;  and  not  that  by  which 
he  expels  infernal  spirits  from  the  diseased  body.  A  single  truth 
taught  by  Swedenborg  will  show  this.  He  says  that  the  members  of 
the  consummated  church  cannot  undergo  spiritual  temptations ;  for 
they  would  inevitably  fall  in  them.  Only  the  members  of  the  new, 
trae,  and  living  church  can  suffer,  endure,  and  be  perfected  by  such 
combats.  The  member  of  the  Old  Church  only  suffers  natural 
anxieties,  which  he  mistakes  for  spiritual  temptations.  Hence,  if 
^the  conflict  between  health  and  disease  in  the  body  corresponds  to 
the  spiritual  combat  of  temptation  in  the  mind  of  man,"  as  Mr.  Wilks 
maintains,  then  the  members  of  the  Old  Church  must  be  subjected  to 
the  mildest  bodily  diseases,  and  the  members  of  the  New  Church  to 
the  most  virulent  ones,  which  is  a  conclusion  suflUciently  contrary  to 
all  manifest  experience  to  demonstrate  the  fallacy  and  mlsity  of  Mr. 
Wilks'  position  by  the  reductio  ad  absurdum. 

But,  finally,  admitting  that  natural  diseases  correspond  to  spiritual 
diseases  and  are  produced  by  them ;  so  that  the  natural  diseases 
which  afflict  our  common  humanity  now,  are  the  correspondents  of 
the  evils  and  falsities  which  prevail  in  the  consummated  church  ;  and 
as  the  church  is  cleansed  "  with  this  washing  of  water  by  the  Word," 
so  bodily  diseases  are  cured  by  the  administration  of  those  substances 
in  the  natural  world  which  correspond  to  the  truths  of  faith  that  cure 
spiritoal  maladies  in  the  spiritual  world  ;  still  I  maintain  that,  in  this 
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case,  the  cure  or  cleansing  is  effected  by  the  operation  of  the  law, 
^similia  similibus ;"  for  the  truths  in  this  case  are  more  or  leaafallacieMf 
accommodated  to  the  evils  and  errors  in  which  the  fallen  church  is 
principled,  and  are  not  the  real  truths  which  are  the  diametric  opp<> 
sites  of  them.  In  proof  of  this  take  the  following  extract  from  SwO' 
denborg : 

**  Whilst  man  is  regenerating,  he  is  let  into  combats  against  falses,  and  in 
this  case  he  is  kept  by  tlie  Lord  in  truths,  but  in  that  truth  which  he  hat  venuadr 
ed  himself  to  be  truths  and  from  this  truth  combat  is  vaged  against  the  false.  Combat 
may  be  waged  even  from  truth  not  genuine,  provided  it  be  such  that  by  any 
means  it  can  be  conjoined  with  good ;  and  it  is  conjoined  with  good  by  inn^ 
cence  (uncousuiousuess  of  siu),  for  innocence  is  the  medium  of  conjunctioiL 
Hence  it  is  that  they  within  the  church  may  be  regenerated  by  meatu  qf  an 
doctrine  whatsoever,  but  they  especially  who  are  in  genuine  truths."— (J.  u 
6765.) 

I  cannot  pursue  this  subject.  My  space  is  more  than  ezbansted. 
But  I  think  I  have  sufficiently  shown  from  Swedenborg^that  the  Ixir^ 
in  accepting  falsities  as  truths,  and  regenerating  those  within  the  cborck 
by  means  of  any  doctrine  whatsoever,  even,  as  he  shows  in  another  places 
by  the  doctrine  of  faith  alone, — and  in  combatting  man's  falsities  bj 
truths  not  genuine,  does  cure  man's  spiritual  maladies,  not  by  the 
conflict  of  opposite  principles,  but  by  that  of  assimikUed  principhft 
and  so  establishes  the  law  of  **  similia  similibus  curaniurJ^ 

R.  Dx  Charms. 

Fhiladelphu,  Jin.  0^  IMl. 


ARTICLE   II. 


THE  HIERARCHICAL  TENDENCIES  OF  THE  GENERAL  CONVENTION. 

No.  IL 

As  further  evidence  that  the  General  Convention  is  constituted 
upon  the  principle  or  idea  of  superintendency  and  control,  or,  to 
quote  the  language  of  the  Repository,  *'  is  built  upon  a  basis  of 
government  instead  of  use,"  I  would  appeal  to  its  published  proceed- 
ings for  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  to  the  experience  of  those  who 
have  attended  its  annual  meetings.  Its  journals  show  how  busy  the 
Convention  has  been,  in  grading  the  ministry,  and  defining  the  duties 
of  each  grade,  in  making,  altering,  and  amending  ''Rules  of  Order,"— 
rules,  designed  not  merely  for  its  own  government,  but  for  the  govern- 
ment of  those  smaller  divisions  of  the  Church  under  its  superinten- 
dence and  control.  And  all  who  have  attended  its  annual  meetings 
know  full  well  what  a  large  portion  of  the  time  has  been  consumed 
in  legislation,  and  in  the  discussion  of  the  most  useless  and  frivolous 
questions  growing  out  of  its  own  organization,  or  arising  under  some 
proposed  amendment  or  abridgment  of  its  cumbersome  heap  of  rules. 
All  know  that  the  Convention's  Rules  of  Order  have  been 
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ind  re-committed,  considered  and  re-considered,  revised  and  re-re visedy 
jme  and  again,  and  discussed  with  such  zeal  and  earnestness  as 
f  the  making  and  amending  of  rules  were  the  chief  business  of 
lie  Convention,  and  as  if  the  welfare  and  very  existence  of  the  New 
3hurch  in  our  country  were  suspended  upon  these  same  **  Rules.**  I 
liink  not  many  impartial  persons  could  have  attended  these  annual 
meetings,  and  witnessed  the  time  consumed,  and  the  zeal  manifested 
in  mere  legislative  enactments  having  not  the  remotest  bearing  upon 
the  propagation  of  New  Church  truth  and  life,  without  coming  to  the 
Bonclusion  that  our  Convention  ''  is  not,  in  its  constitution,  an  organ 
df  use,  but  an  engine  of  government." 

I  will  adduce  one  other  piece  of  evidence  in  support  of  the  posi- 
tions of  the  Repository,  and  illustrative  of  the  aims  and  tendencies 
of  the  General  Convention ;  and  there  are  some  features  about  it  so  re- 
markable and  striking,  as  will,  I  think,  justify  my  entering  somewhat 
into  detail.  I  refer  to  the  application  of  the  Ohio  Association  of  the 
NewChurch  for  admission  into  the  General  Convention,  and  the  subse- 
inent  course  pursued  by  the  Convention  in  relation  thereto.  This 
ipplication  was  made  more  than  two  years  ago,  accompanied  by  a 
Bopy  of  the  Constitution  of  this  Association.  But,  in  this  Constitu- 
tion, nothing  is  said  about  the  trine  in  the  ministry,  nor  the  particular 
manner  in  which  the  societies  belonging  to  the  Association  shall  be 
instituted  and  organized,  or  how  members  shall  be  admitted  into 
locieties.  The  Constitution  is  brief  and  simple,  embodying  only 
tlu>se  provisions  which  are  necessary  to  enable. the  Body  to  perfcM'm, 
in  the  most  efficient  manner,  such  plain  and  obvious  uses  as  lie 
within  its  reach  and  power.  But  the  Ohio  Association,  fearing,. or,  it 
may  be,  suspecting,  the  hierarchical  tendencies  of  the  General  Con- 
vention, was  careful  to  interpose,  in  its  request  to  unite  with  that 
Body,  this  distinct  reservation,  viz.,  that  the  Association  should  be 
left  in  perfect  freedom  to  govern  itself,  in  its  own  way,  and  not  be 
merned  by  the  Convention  ;  or,  to  quote  the  language  of  the  Reso- 
nilion  adopted  by  the  Association  on  that  subject — ^  That  this  Asso- 
oiation  be  left  in  perfect  freedom  to  adopt  such  rules  and  regulations 
in  regard  to  its  ministry,  and  such  a  form  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment, as  may  seem  to  us  consistent  with  the  doctrines  of  the  New 
Charcb,  and  best  adapted  to  our  wants,  and  to  the  uses  we  have  to 
perform.''  And  the  Committee  who  were  authorized  to  present  the 
request  of  the  Association  to  the  Convention,  after  quoting  the 
langaage  of  this  Resolution,  in  their  communication  to  that  Body, 
say, ''We  must  insist  upon  these  conditions,  brethren :  1st,  because 
we  believe  there  must  be  variety  in  the  forms  of  church  government 
on  earth,"  as  we  are  taught  there  is  variety  in  heaven ;  and  2d,  because 
we  think  each  section  of  the  Church  understands  its  own  wants  best, 
and  is,  therefore,  able  to  legislate  best  for  itself.  We  think  it  right 
^t  the  Ohio  Association,  and  every  other  State  Association  of  the 
Mew  Church,  should  be  left  free  to  make  laws  for  itself;  because  we 
ttink  it  knows  better  than  the  General  Convention  or  any  other  Body 
ean  tell  it,  how  to  govern  itself,  and  what  rules  are  best  suited  to  its 
wants.**    And  the  Committee  further  express  the  belief  that  atv^  dvC- 
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lercncc  of  opinion  that  may  exist  bflwcon  their  Association  and  oihe  i 
associated  Bodies  Ibrniin*;  the  (lenenil  Conventi(»n.  respecting  the  niiix- 
istry,  the  orjranization,  external  order,  ^jovcrnnient,  vVe.,  ot'  JSoeieties?, 
**nced  not  be  anv  oijstach'  to  our  aetin«:  toirclher  in  the  same  organ- 
ization,  and  mutually  strengihening  and  aiding;  each  other  in  cidvanc- 
ing  those  great  and  permanent  inlerehis  of  tlio  Church,"  which  they 
presume  it  is  "the  primanj  ohjeel  oi'ihc  ('onvention  to  promote." 

Here,  now,  is  a  question  lur  the  Convention  to  decide,  and  one  whicii 
cannot  very  decently  be  staved  off.  It  is  bound  to  say  aye  or  naij  to 
the  request  of  the  Ohio  Association.  And  in  this  question  i^  involved 
another  of  considerabhi  magnitude.  Its  settlement  must  settle  the 
question  as  to  what  the  Convention  regards  as  the //r/z/i^r// object  anJ 
aim  of  its  existence.  Of  course  it  was  Jrccn  by  tlie  brethren  in  Ohio 
that  it  would  ultimately  prove  a  lest-ejuestion,  not  only  as  to  the  ten- 
dencies of  ihe  Convention,  but  as  to  the  dittnni nation  of  those  whoso 
counsels  prevailed  therein.     And  so  it  has  proved. 

This  applicjxtion  of  the  Ohio  Af'Sociation  lor  membership,  because 
of  the  conditions — the  specific  declaration  of  rem  rvcd  rights — accom- 
panying it,  drew  out  a  long  and  aiiimatrd  debate  in  the  Convention. 
The  motion  to  grant  the  request  unconditionally  met  with  strong  op- 
position from  some  members,  especially  from  the  Boston  delegation 
and  from  a  member  of  that  Society  who  was  not  a  delegate.  But  af- 
ter a  lengthy  discussion  it  became  evident  that  a  majority  were  deci- 
dedly in  favor  of  admitting  tlie  Ohio  Association  upon  her  own  terms. 
It  was  clear  that  the  High  Church  party  were  in  the  minority.  In 
this  state  of  things,  and  before  th(!  vote  on  the  question  is  taken,  a 
compromise  is  suggested.  X  member  of  tin*,  Boston  Society  who  was 
opposed  to  the  unconditional  admission  of  the  Ohio  Association,  quiet- 
ly proposes  to  some  on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  that,  if  they 
would  not  vote  tor  a  full  but  only  for  a  partial  admission  of  Ohio,  be 
would  immediately  oiler  and  advocate  the  passage  of  the  following 
Resolution : 

^*  Resolved^  That  the  application  of  the  Ohio  Association,  and  the 
report  thereon  of  the  Committee  to  which  the  same  was  referred,  to- 
gether with  the  resolution  just  passed,  be  now  referred  to  a  Commit- 
tee of  three  clergymen  and  four  laymen,  who  shall  take  into  consider- 
ation our  Rules  and  Recommendations,  and  correspond  with  the  Ohio 
Association,  or  with  individuals  on  their  behalf,  and  with  other  bodies 
of  the  Church  in  this  country,  with  the  view  of  arranging  the  recep- 
tion of  that  Association  into  this  Convention  on  grounds  satisfactory 
to  that  Association,  and,  as  far  as  may  be  found  proper,  common  to 
all  the  Associations  and  other  bodies  ofihe  New  Church,  which  are  or 
shall  become  members  of  this  Convention,  and  that  this  Committee 
may  sit  during  the  recess,  and  report  to  the  Convention  at  its  next 
annual  meeting." 

This  proposition  was  readily  agreed  to,  as  it  clearly  pointed  towards 
the  very  goal  at  which  the  liberal  or  Low  Church  party  were  aiming. 
Whereupon  the  Resolution  admitting  the  Ohio  Association  to  a  partial 
membership  was  agreed  to  "without  a  dissenting  voice ;"  and  imme- 
diately upon  its  adoption  the  compromise  Resolution  just  quoted  was 
offered  and  passed  nem  con. 
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Now  all  this  looked  very  well,  and  was  quite  satisfactory  to  the 
3fcio  Association.  Taken  in  connection  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Carll's 
^ggestions  which  were  adopted  towards  the  close  of  that  Convention,, 
uid  which  breathe  a  liberal  spirit,  one  could  not  well  avoid  the  con« 
losion  that  the  Convention  desired  for  itself  a  broader  platform — 
ae  which  would  embrace  variously  constituted  New  Church  Bodies 
)  oar  country,  and  thus  make  itself  General  in  reality  as  well  as  in 
MM  that  it  desired  this,  and  would  labor  for  its  attainment.  And 
have  no  doubt  that  such  was  the  feeling  of  a  very  large  majority  of 
16  brethren  then  and  there  present ;  and  I  know  that  the  prospect  of 
leh  a  change  in  the  platform  of  the  Convention  as  this  compromise 
esolution  seemed  to  contemplate,  was  matter  of  congratulation  and 
loicing  to  the  Church  throughout  the  country.  But  subsequent 
^nts  render  it  but  too  evident  that  there  were  those  who  voted  for 
lis  Resolution,  who  at  heart  were  utterly  opposed  to  its  obvious  spirit 
id  intent — men  who  never  meant  that  the  platform  of  the  Conven- 
Mi  should  be  made  broad  enough  to  receive  the  Ohio  Association  as 
:  present  constituted,  if  they  could  possibly  prevent  it.  For  mark 
mt  followed. 

At  the  very  meeting  of  the  Convention  in  which  Ohio  applied  for 
bnission,  and  after  her  application  and  the  conditions  thereto  appen- 
id  were  known,  a  member  of  the  Boston  Society  offered  a  Resolution 
hieh  contemplated  a  change  in  the  then  existing  mode  of  represen- 
tion.  (See  No.  42  of  Journal  for  1848.)  This  Resolution  was  not 
»ted  on  at  that  Convention,  but  was  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
etymen.  Accordingly  the  subject  came  up  for  action  at  the  next 
eeting  of  the  Convention  (1849,)  and  the  Committee  of  Laymen, 
liose  chairman,  as  the  Report  shows,  was  a  member  of  the  Boston 
Miety,  reported  such  a  recommendation  as  to  the  mode  of  represen- 
tion  in  the  Convention,  as,  if  adopted,  would  have  given  to  Boston 
e  next  year  10  delegates  instead  of  3,  which  she  had  previously  had, 
id  which  nearly  every  other  Society  in  the  country  would  have  had 
ill,  because  numbering  less  than  50  members.  This  recommendation, 
a  slightly  modified  form,  such  as  would  ensure  to  Boston  7  dele- 
4m,  while  a  great  majority  of  the  other  Societies  would  have  but  2, 
me  3,  and  only  one  or  two  4,  finally  passed  the  Convention,  although 
I  passage  was  opposed  by  some  of  the  delegates  from  the  West,  as 
mng  ill-timed,  and  although  the  delay  of  action  thereon  until  the 
Mtion  concerning  a  new  Constitution  then  pending  before  the  Con- 
wMon  was  settled,  was  strongly  urged.  Notwithstanding  this,  and 
itwithstanding  every  feeling  of  kindness,  courtesy  and  generosity 
(Wards  the  Church  at  the  West  would  seem  to  have  dictated  delay 
Ider  the  circumstances,  and  notwithstanding  the  Boston  delegates 
^  generally  so  much  in  favor  of  postponing  action  upon  all  questions 
kere  there  is  not  entire  unanimity,  it  is  a  little  remarkable  that  the 
Iginal  mover  of  the  Resolution  to  change  the  representation  in  the 
RiTention,  was,  in  this  particular  instance,  very  anxious  that  tuime- 
'a^  action  should  be  had.  The  reason  of  this,  as  well  as  of  his  of- 
Mng  the  Resolution  on  the  subject  the  year  before,  may  perhaps  ap- 
ir  from  the  sequel 
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To  return  now  to  the  Committee  appointed  under  the  compromise 
Resolution  of  1848.  What  did  this  Committee  do,  and  what  did  the 
Convention  do  ?     Did  they  do  any  thing  by  way  of  redeeming  the 

E ledge  which  was  virtually  given  by  that  Body  in  the  passage  of  the 
Resolution  under  which  this  Committee  were  appointed  ?    Any  thios 
towards  carrying  out  the  obvious  spirit  and  intent  of  that  Resoiutionl 
Anything  '*  with  the  view  of  arranging  the  reception  of  the  Ohio  As- 
sociation into  the  Convention  upon  grounds  satisfactory  to  that  Asso- 
ciation ?"    Nothing  of  the  sort.    So  far  from  it,  the  spirit  and   even 
the  letter  of  the  Resolution  seem  to  have  been  quite  forgotten,  or,  U 
remembered,  totally  disregarded.    From  the  moment  this  compromise 
Resolution  was  adopted,  and  even  when  it  began  to  be  talked  of,  that 
particular  section  and  society  of  the  Church  in  which  the  Resolution 
originated,  set  itself  industriously  at  work  to  defeat  the  very  end 
which  it  so  plainly  appeared  on  its  face  to  be  the  object  of  this  Reso- 
lution to  accomplish.     Late  in  that  conventional  year,  the  Committee 
did,  it  is  true,  send  to  an  individual  belonging  to  the  Ohio  Association 
a  copy  of  their  Report  containing  the  amendments  to  the  Rules  of 
Order  which  they  nad  agreed  to  recommend  and  did  recommend  to 
the  Convention  of  1849.    This  was  all  the  "correspondence'*  on  the 
subject  held  by  that  Committee  with  the  Ohio  Association.     Nor  did 
the  Committee  in  their  letter  ask,  nor  has  the  Convention  since  the 
time  of  their  appointment  asked,  whether  the  proposed  ''  amendments" 
were  "satisfactory"  to  this  Association.    The  course  pursued  has  been 
such  as  to  show  that  they  cared  not  a  straw  about  arranging  a  plat- 
form upon  which  the  Ohio  Association  might  be  received  into  fellow- 
ship  with  her  present  Constitution.    For  as  soon  as  the  High  Church 
party,  by  a  change  in  the  mode  of  representation  which  they  them- 
selves proposed  and  finally  succeeded  in  bringing  about,  had  got  the 
power  into  their  own  hands,  mark  how  they  wielded  it.     What  utter 
disregard  did  they  show  of  the  clearly  expressed  wishes,  not  only  of 
Ohio,  but  of  the  Church  at  the  West  generally  ! 

Although  the  opinion  of  the  Ohio  Association  respecting  the  pro- 
posed "  amendments"  to  the  Rules  of  Order  was  never  asked,  she  ex- 
pressed it,  nevertheless,  in  a  formal  vote,  which  was  forwarded  to  the 
-Convention  in  1849.  She  declared  herself  "fully  satisfied  with  the 
principles  given  in  the  Preamble  as  the  basis  of  the  Constitution,"  or 
proposed  amendments  to  the  Rules  of  Order,  but  asked  or  suggested 
"that  all  details  of  form  relating  to  the  ministry,  &c.,  (should)  be  left 
to  the  several  State  Associations."  Her  wishes  on  the  subject  were 
more  definitely  expressed  in  the  rough  draft  of  a  Constitution  which 
ber  delegates  ofiered  as  a  substitute  for  the  amended  Rules  reported 
i>y  the  Convention's  Committee.  No  action  w£us  had  at  this  Conven- 
tion either  upon  the  amended  Rules  or  the  Substitute  ofiered  by  the 
Ohio  delegation.  It  was  urged  that  the  subject  had  not  been  suffi- 
ciently considered  by  the  different  sections  of  the  Church — members 
were  not  prepared  to  act  upon  the  question,  &c.,  &c.  But  the 
**  amendments"  and  the  Substitute  were  printed  with  the  Journal,  and 
to  be  taken  up  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Convention.  At  this  meet* 
ing  (June,  1850),  the  Convention  was  ready— ^u//y  prepared  to  aot  on 
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this  question.  And  a  glance  at  the  list  of  ministers  and  delegates 
present  at  this  Convention  will  show  not  only  why  it  was  so  fully  pre- 
pared but  why  the  vote  on  the  question  of  a  new  Constitution  came 
Jo  be  what  we  find  it.  It  will  also  show  it  to  be  a  singular  misnomer, 
I  think,  to  call  this  Convention  a  General  Convention  of  the  New 
iJburch  in  this  country. 

We  find  on  turning  to  the  Journal  that  there  were  present  at 
this  Convention  53  members  in  all — ministers  and  delegates — and  26 
of  these  were  from  Massachusetts.  Boston  was  there  with  her  seven 
delegates — fully  represented  according  to  the  new  mode  of  representa- 
tion ;  and  every  other  society  in  Massachusetts,  except  two,  was  fullv 
represented  ;  and  those  two  lacked  only  one  delegate  each  of  a  full 
representation.  This  is  quite  note-worthy,  especially  as  Massachu- 
setts had  never  on  any  former  occasion  sent  more  than  half  that  num- 
ber when  the  Convention  met  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Three  years 
before  when  the  Convention  was  held  at  that  place,  we  find  but  nine 
members  from  Massachusetts,  including  ministers  and  delegates— 
which  was  less  than  one  third  the  number  she  was  then  entitled  to; 
Was  this  unusually  large  representation  from  that  State  at  the  last 
meeting  a  mere  thing  of  accident  ?  Taken  in  connection  with  other 
circumstances,  does  it  not  prove  that  there  was,  from  the  outset,  a  set- 
tled and  deliberate  purpose  of  the  Church  in  thatquarter  to  frustrate  the 
hopes  and  wishes  of  those  who  desired  a  more  liberal  platform  for  the 
Convention,  and  one  that  should  aim  less  3,1  governing,  and  more  at  the 
performance  otuses  ?  And  as  if  not  satisfied  with  her  twenty-six  dele- 
gates— not  sure  that  this  number  would  secure  her  all  the  power  in 
the  Convention  which  she  desired,  Massachusetts  goes  prepared  with 
seven  more  delegates  to  represent  her  as  an  Association  after  the  rep- 
resentation from  her  societies  is  full.  For  in  the  report  from  that 
Association  it  is  said,  ^  The  Association  having  learned  that  it  was 
understood  in  some  quarters,  that  Associations  were  entitled  to  rep- 
resentation in  the  General  Convention  under  the  alterations  made  in 
the  Rales  of  Order  last  year,  made  provision  at  its  last  meeting, 
May  9,  to  be  represented  at  this  meeting  of  the  Convention,  provided 
it  should  be  decided  that  it  was  entitled  to  it."  We  wonder  in  what 
*^  quarters  "  such  an  anomaly  as  this  double  representation  could  have 
b^n  talked  of,  or  thought  of.  From  anything  that  appears  upon  the 
&ee  of  the  Journal,  Massachusetts  was  as  clearly  entitled  to  this 
anomalous  double  representation  years  before,  as  she  was  last  year. 
But  I  suppose  she  had  never  before  learned  that  it  was  so  ^  understood 
in  some  quarters/* 

I  say,  then,  that  the  last  Convention  was  not  a  General^  but  a  ilfot- 
seckuseUs  Convention ;  and  as  the  Boston  Society  has  for  years  taken 
the  lead  of  the  other  societies  in  that  State  in  all  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ton^  it  was  virtually  a  Boston  Convention.  And  when  this  is  consid- 
ered, we  cease  to  wonder  that  the  Convention  voted  just  as  it  did  on 
Ae  question  of  a  new  Constitution.  Massachusetts — Boston  in  par- 
tioQlar — ^wants  no  new  Constitution.  She  wants  the  Convention  to 
remain  jnst  what  it  is,  and  what  Boston  has  made  it,  as  to  its  aims 
and  tendencies.    Accordingly  this  Boston  Convention  voted  doum 
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the  amended  Rules  of  Order  reported  by  a  Committee  the  year  before 
— voted  down  the  Constitution  offered  as  a  substitute  by  the  Ohio  dele- 
gation, and  voted  to  stand  upon  its  old  platform — declared  its  prefe^ 
ence  for  those  old  Rules  of  Order,  which  have  been  a  bone  of  conten- 
tion ever  since  they  were  adopted;  which  have  produced  more 
disturbance  in  the  Church  than  all  other  causes  put  together ;  which 
have  not  within  them  the  element  of  stability  and  cannot  give 
stability  to  the  Convention ;  which  are  liable  to  be  changed  and  are 
changed  every  year,  not  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  Church,  but  the  whims 
and  fancies  of  those  who  happen  to  be  delegates  for  that  year;  which 
are  cumbersome  and  inconvenient  enough  on  account  of  their  need- 
less details ;  which  to  alter  and  amend  has  consumed  so  much  of  the 
time  of  the  Convention,  that  one  might  be  excused  for  thinking  that 
this  is  deemed  the  principal  business  of  that  body — a  duty  paramount 
to  all  others.  And  when  it  is  considered  that  the  compromise  Reso- 
lution of  1848  was  offered  and  adopted  with  the  professed  desire  to 
form  a  new  platform  more  agreeable  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the 
Church  at  the  West,  the  vote  of  the  last  Convention  against  any  such 
new  platform  is  the  most  remarkable,  because  it  was  against  the 
clearly  expressed  wishes  of  every  section  of  the  Western  Church. 
The  Ohio  Association  asked  most  respectfully — for  ^  a  Constitution, 
or  common  platform  whereon  the  whole  Church  in  our  country  may 
stand  and  act " — a  ''  Constitution,  brief  and  simple  in  its  form,  liberal 
in  its  provisions,  aiming  only  at  the  performance  of  general  uses  and 
not  at  any  particular  ecclesiastical  polity,  and  embodying  only  those 
things  which  intelligent  receivers  of  the  Heavenly  Doctrines  gener- 
ally acknowledge  to  be  essential  to  the  existence  and  efficiency  of 
such  a  bodv — a  Constitution,  in  short,  resembling  in  its  main  features 
the  one  ofl^red  by  the  Ohio  delegation  to  the  Convention  last  year." 
And  in  asking  for  such  a  Constitution,  the  Ohio  Association  were  per- 
fectly unanimous ;  and  the  Resolution  containing  this  extract  was 
forwarded  to  the  Convention  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary.  And  a 
similar  voice  is  heard  also  from  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Northern  In- 
diana. The  Rev.  J.  R.  Hibbard  of  Chicago  writes  the  Convention^ 
**  1  think  the  Illinois  Association,  as  well  as  myself,  still  favor  the  Tri- 
ennial Conference  or  Convention: — one  based  on  the  (xeneral  doC' 
trines  of  Charity  and  Faith ;— one  in  which  the  whole  church  can 
unite  as  brethren  in  doing  the  works  of  Charity  belonging  to  the 
Lord's  True  Church  on  earth ;" — the  very  thing  desired  and  aimed  at 
by  the  Church  in  Ohio.  And  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  IUi> 
nois  Association,  after  saying  that  their  views  in  general  bad  been  ex- 
pressed in  Mr.  Hibbard's  communication  says :  *'  But  I  will  add  that 
the  more  simple  the  Constitution,  and  the  less  of  apparent  restraint 
about  it,  the  more  acceptable  would  it  be  to  us."  And  the  Michigan 
and  Northern  Indiana  Association,  after  duly  considering  the  subject 
of  the  changes  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  CarlPs  suggestions,  as  well  as  the 
Compromise  Resolution  of  1848,  seemed  to  contemplate : 

''  Resolved^  That  this  Association  views  the  changes  therein  conf 
templated  with  approbation,  and  hopes  that  a  general  concurrence 
may  warrant  their  adoption." 
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And  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  this  Association  writes  the 
Convention  thus :  ^  A  strong  and  increasing  conviction  obtains  in  this 
Association,  that  the  new  Constitution  should  be  exceedingly  simple 
and  very  general  in  its  provisions,  leaving  to  the  several  Associations 
all  legislation  upon  subjects   which   can  conveniently  be  brought 

within  their  jurisdiction We  shall  experience  feelings  of 

disappointment,  if  the  new  Constitution  confers  upon  the  body  it  con- 
stitutes as  large  powers  as  those  possessed  by  the  present  body ;  for 
we  believe  that  the  possession  and  frequent  exercise  of  such  powers 
by  a  Convention  must  lead  to  the  love  of  ruling  in  spiritual  things  ilk 
its  members  and  officers;  than  which  no  evil  can  be  more  disastrous 
to  them,  or  more  destructive  to  the  peace  of  Jerusalem." 

Such  we  find  to  be  the  remarkable  unanimity  of  the  Church  at  the 
West  on  the  subject  of  a  new  Constitution.  Was  I  wrong,  then,  in 
saying  that  the  action  of  the  Massachusetts  or  Boston  Convention  on 
this  subjeet  at  its  last  meeting,  evinced  an  utter  disregard  for  the 
wishes  and  feelings  of  the  entire  body  of  the  Western  Church,  as 
well  as  of  its  own  professions  and  virtual  pledge  contained  in  the 
eompromise  Resolution  of  1848  ? 

But  mark  with  what  subtle  ingenuity  the  noose  is  now  slipped 
aronnd  thettieck  of  Ohio !  After  showing  the  most  entire  disregard 
for  her  wishes,  and  at  the  moment  when  her  hopes  are  frustrated,  she  is 
by  an  ingenious  trick — for  it  certainly  merits  no  milder  designation — 
made  to  confess  her  entire  acquiescence  in,  and  full  satisfaction  with, 
all  that  had  been  done.  Taking  advantage  of  a  Resolution  adopted 
by  the  Ohio  Association  at  its  last  annual  meeting  under  the  prompt- 
ings of  kindness  and  courtesy,  and  because  two  or  three  individuals 
desired  its  adoption, — a  Resolution  in  which  the  Association  expressed 
its  confidence  "  in  the  wisdom  of  the  General  Convention  "  touching 
the  formation  of  a  new  Constitution,  the  Convention  proceeds  to  declare 
"^this  Resolution  as  expressing  the  willingness  of  the  Ohio  Associa- 
tion to  be  regarded  as  a  full  member  of  this  body,  on  the  same  grounds 
•on  which  other  Associations  stand,  and  maintaining  the  same  rela- 
tions to  the  General  Convention ;"  and  accordingly  votes  the  Associa- 
tion into  full  communion.  Where  was  the  delegate  from  Ohio  when 
this  very  singular  resolution  was  adopted  If  Did  he  not  tell  the  Con- 
vention that  its  inference  from  the  courteous  resolution  of  the  Asso- 
ciation was  forced  and  unauthorized  ?  That  facts  would  by  no 
means  justify  such  an  inference  ?  That  the  Ohio  Association  stood 
now,  as  she  did  two  years  before,  upon  her  reserved  rights  f  That 
die  had  no  desire  whatever  to  be  in  full  membership  with  the  General 
Goovention,  if  she  can  be  admitted  only  upon  condition  of  relinquish- 
ing ail  jurisdiction  over  ecclesiastical  matters  within  her  own  limits — 
surrendering  to  the  Convention  her  right  to  organize  and  govern  her- 
self in  her  own  way  ?  The  delegate  from  Ohio  knew  this  full  well, 
for  he  was  present  when  the  matter  was  discussed  in  the  Association. 
He  knew  that  the  Association,  by  a  very  large  majority,  would  prefer 
to  separate  entirely  from  the  Convention,  rather  than  surrender  her 
sovereignty  and  come  under  the  absolute  jurisdiction  of  that  Body,  or 
rather  than  unite  with  the  Convention  upon  its  own  terms^  and.  NvVicL 
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its  present  ^  Rules  o(  Order  "  for  the  platform.     And  if  he  failed  to 
state  this  fully  and  distinctly  to  the  Convention,  and  to  remonstrate 
against  the  passage  of  the  Resolution  in  question,  and  especially  if  he 
connived  at  the  trick  by  which  Ohio  is  dragged  into  the  Conventioi^ 
uppn  the  Convention's  present  platform,  then  he  wai^alse  alike  to  tha 
interests  of  the  Convention  and  the  Ohio  Association.     He  suffered 
that  to  be  done,  or  connived  at  the  doing  of  that,  which,  however 
congenial   it  might  have  been  to  his  own  feelings,   he  must  have 
known  would  be  very  unsatisfactory  and  displeasing  to  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  would  be  likely  to  cause  difficulty  to  it  and  to  the  Con- 
vention. 

But  we  shall  see  whether  the  Ohio  Association  will  remain  in  con- 
nection with  the  Convention  upon  the  terms  dictated,  now  that  she 
has  been  smuggled  in  and  acknowledged  *'  as  fully  entitled  to  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  "  of  other  Associations.  We  shall  see  whether 
she  will  proceed  to  grade  her  ministry  and  organize  herself  agree- 
ably to  the  Rules  of  the  Convention,  and  allow  the  Conventi  on  to 
make  laws  for  her  and  provide  for  their  administration,  or  whether 
she  will  act  her  own  pleasure  in  these  respects,  and  continue  to  mak« 
her  own  laws  and  govern  herself  in  her  own  way,  as  heretofore. 
Yes,  we  shall  see.  « 

One  thing  further  and  I  have  done.  The  Ohio  Association  extended 
to  the  Convention  at  its  last  meeting  a  polite  invitation  to  hold  its 
next  session  in  Cincinnati.  For  more  than  twenty  years — ever  since 
its  organization — the  Convention  has  met  alternately  in  Boston,  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  and  never  once  West  of  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tains.  One  would  naturally  suppose  therefore  that  our  brethren  at 
the  East  would  have  been  right  glad  of  an  occasion  to  visit  their 
brethren  at  the  West,  to  look  for  once,  at  least,  upon  this  wide-spread- 
ing and  fertile  region,  to  mingle  their  sympathies  and  exchange  warm 
greetings  upon  Western  soil.  One  would  suppose  that,  after  having 
met  for  more  than  twenty  years  in  succession  in  Eastern  cities,  an 
invitation  to  meet  for  once  at  the  West,  would  have  been  hailed  with 
joy  by  all  our  Eastern  brethren,  and  that  it  would  have  been  accept- 
ea  with  the  same  hearty  good  will  with  which  it  was  extended.  And 
if  their  affection  for  their  Western  brethren,  and  their  desire  to  look 
for  once  upon  our  Western  prairies,  woods  and  waters,  were  insuffi- 
cient to  draw  them  over  the  mountains,  one  would  suppose  that  a 
sense  of  common  politeness  as  well  as  of  justice  to  the  Western  Church 
would  have  prompted  them  to  accept  this  invitation  from  Ohio.  But 
how  was  this  invitation  treated  ?  The  Journal  says,  "  The  following 
was  offered  ^?y  Mr.  Caleb  Reed,  and  adopted :" 

"  Resolved^  That  the  Convention  appreciates  the  kindness  of  their 
brethren  in  Ohio,  in  extending  an  invitation  that  their  next  meeting 
be  held  in  Ohio ;  but  they  feel  obliged  to  decline  the  same  on 
account  of  the  inconvenience  of  holding  a  session  at  a  place  so  far 
removed  from  the  residence  of  the  great  body  of  the  members." 

This,  then,  is  the  way  the  first  invitation  to  the  Convention  to  meet 
at  the  West,  is  treated  by  our  Eastern  brethren  ;  and  this,  too,  after 
the  Convention  has  held  its  sessions  for  more  than  twenty  consecu* 
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tire  years  in  Eastern  cities,  and  although  the  entire  Western  New 
Ghorch  is  claimed  as  belonging  to  it.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  mover  of  the  above  Resolution  is  the  same  who  moved  the 
Resolution  voting  down  all  of  a  liberal  nature  that  had  been  done  or 
contemplated  under  the  compromise  Resolution  of  1848,  and  the  same 
also  who  conceived  and  brought  forward  the  ingenious  scheme  to 
drag  the  Ohio  Association  into  the  Convention  upo^  terms  such  as 
the  Association  never  herself  proposed  or  assented  to. 

But  look  for  a  moment  at  the  reason  assigned  in  this  Resolution  for 
declining  the  invitation  from  Ohio.  It  is,  because,  the  place  (Cincin- 
nati) is  "  so  far  removed  from  the  residence  of  the  great  body  of  the 
members."  Well,  let  us  look  at  this.  The  Journal  of  the  last  Conven- 
tion contains,  in  its  list  of  organized  New  Church  Societies,  the  names 
oftwenty-nine  Societies  East,  and  twenty-one  Societies  Westof  the  Alle- 
ghany mountains ;  which  would  seem  to  indicate  not  a  very  great  dif- 
ference between  the  number  of  receivers  East  and  West,  even  accord- 
ing to  Eastern  estimates.  But  several  places  where  there  are  organ- 
iied  Societies  at  the  West,  have  no  star  opposite  their  names  in  the 
Jonmal ;  and  a  true  estimate  would  show  fully  as  many — some  say 
more — ^New  Church  Societies  at  the  West  than  at  the  East.  Can  the 
reason,  then,  assigned  by  this  Boston  Convention  in  the  Resolution 
above  quoted,  be  the  real  reason  for  declining  the  invitation  to  meet 
in  Cincinnati  ?  Who  can  believe  it?  Who,  in  view  of  all  the  cir- 
comstances,  can  resist  the  conviction  that  this  invitation  was  de- 
clined mainly  through  fear  lest  the  Eastern  or  Massachusetts  dele- 
gates might  find  themselves  in  a  small  minority  in  Cincinnati,  and 
diat  thus  the  hierarchical  tendencies  of  the  Convention  might  receive 
aeheck,  and  for  a  year  at  least  the  efforts  of  the  Body  be  turned  in  a 
different  direction  ? 

But  this  article  has  extended  far  beyond  the  limits  intended  when 
I  took  up  my  pen.  Yet  it  was  not  easy  to  make  it  shorter.  It  has 
been  my  purpose  to  confine  myself  mainly  to  facts  going  to  illustrate 
the  tendencies  of  our  Convention,  and  the  main  object  of  its  exist- 
ence in  the  opinion  of  some  of  its  leading  men.  And  the  few  facts  I 
have  stated — many  more  equally  significant  might  be  added — are 
speaking  facts  indeed.  They  are  hard  things,  I  know,  as  most  facts 
are — possessing  something  of  the  consistency,  as  well  as  of  the  endur- 
ing quality,  of  stones  ;  and  although,  like  stones,  they  may  be  thrown 
down,  they  cannot  possibly  be  destroyed,  nor  their  nature  essentially 
changed  by  the  hand  of  an  assailant.  It  has  been  no  pleasant  task 
to  say  the  things  I  have  here  said  ;  but  being  conscious  that  they  are 
things  which  the  interests  of  the  church  required  to  be  spoken,  I  could 
not  see  that  I  had  a  right  to  shirk  the  duty,  or  to  seek  to  devolve  it 
on  some  other  person,  because  of  its  unpleasantness. 

Let  no  one  imagine  from  what  I  have  said»  that  I  feel  unfriendly  to 
all  order  and  all  government  in  the  Church.  Far  from  it.  I  profess 
myself  a  friend  of  law  and  order  in  the  Church  as  in  the  State.  But 
as  the  State  would  commit  a  great  mistake,  which  should  neglect  to 
provide  for  the  immediate  wants  of  her  people,  and  for  the  develop- 
ment of  her  ample  resources,  and  instead  thereof  should  b\xs^  Vien^V^ 
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(yerpetually  with  framing  laws  for  the  government  of  districts^  coun- 
ties, town,  and  parishes  within  her  borders,  even  before  there  were 
inhabitants  to  be  governed  in  half  these  districts,  so  I  conceive  that 
any  church  commits  as  great  a  mistake  when  it  comes  to  look  upoB 
legislation  and  government  as  the  chief  end  of  its  existence,  and  thifl) 
too,  in  the  very  infancy  of  its  being.  The  question  is  not  one  of  gov- 
emment  or  no  government,  order  or  no  order  in  the  Church,  bat 
whether  government  is  to  be  thought  of  and  aimed  at  in  the  outset  as 
the  principal  object  of  a  National  Convention,  an  object  paramount 
in  importance  to  every  other,  and  one  to  which  every  other  must  give 
way. 

If  the  facts  here  adduced  sustain  me  in  the  opinion  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Repository  quoted  at  the  commencement  of  this  article 
are  true,  that  the  General  Convention,  as  at  present  constituted,  is, 
.and  aims  to  be,  **^  an  engine  of  government"  rather  than  '*  an  organ 
lOf  use,"  then  it  becomes  those  who  cherish  higher  and  better  aims,  to 
pause  and  consider,  and  ask  themselves  whether  such  a  Body  is  really 
worth  sustaining,  and  whether,  as  sincere  friends  and  lovers  of  the 
Lord's  New  Church,  they  can  lend  their  aid  towards  upholding  and 
fostering  such  a  Body.  To  all  who  are  willing  to  listen  to  the  testi- 
timony  of  facts,  the  hierarchical  aims  and  tendencies  of  the  General 
Convention  are  clear  beyond  a  doubt.  And  the  evils  that  have  al- 
ready resulted  from  these  tendencies,  and  the  still  greater  evils  that 
threaten,  are  equally  apparent. 

But  I  am  entirely  of  your  opinion,  Mr.  Editor,  '*  that  the  prospect 
of  any  radical  reform  in  the  Body  is  well  nigh  hopeless."  I  believe 
with  you,  that  "  the  Convention  will  never  find  itself  ready  to  adopt 
a  basis  fundamentally  different  from  the  present.  It  will  entertain 
new  propositions  ;  it  will  make  a  show  of  concession  to  the  demand 
for  a  more  liberal  platform  ;  but  the  promise  made  to  the  ear  is  in- 
variably broken  to  the  heart,  and  in  Qur  opinion  the  friends  of  a  genu- 
ine reform  may  resign  all  hopes  they  may  have  cherished  on  this 
score."  It  is  true  that  the  church  at  the  West,  might,  at  an  expense 
of  a  thousand  dollars  or  more  send  delegates  enough  to  outvote  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  change  fundamentally  the  platform,  and  the  aims  of 
the  Convention.  But  I  am  satisfied  that  she  will  never  do  this.  If 
the  Body,  with  which  she  is  connected,  chooses  to  pay  not  the  slight* 
est  regard  to  her  written  requests,  I  doubt  whether  she  will  ever  feel 
like  expending  large  sums  of  money  with  the  view  of  enforcing  at- 
tention to  her  wishes.  And  although  the  West  may,  for  the  mo6t 
part,  continue  in  connection  with  the  Convention,  it  will  be,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  with  such  coldness  and  indifference  in  regard  to  the  doings 
of  the  Convention — with  such  general  lack  of  sympathy  in  its  grand 
aim  and  object,  that  the  Convention  will  pine  and  wither,  rather  than 
gain  strength  from  the  connection.     And  this  may  be  well. 

But  while  the  tendencies  of  our  Convention  are  such  as  we  have 
seen,  it  is  consoling  to  reflect  that  there  are  those  of  higher  and  bet- 
ter aims,  some  in,  but  more  out  of,  the  Convention  ;  and  their  num- 
ber is  daily  increasing,  who  understand  better  the  true  genius  of  this 
New  Dispensation,  and  the  great  work  which  the  present  generation 
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4if  ReceiTen  have  to  perform.  To  these  I  turn  my  eyes  with  confi- 
daaee  and  hope.  However  they  may  be  spoken  against  and  ill-treat- 
ed by  the  lovers  of  hierarchy  now,  as  though  they  were  the  worst 
eoMDies  of  the  Church  ;  their  doings  misrepresented,  and  their  mo- 
tires  arraigned,  I  doubt  not  the  time  will  come  when  the  good  ser- 
vice they  have  rendered  the  Church  will  be  generally  seen  and  ac- 
knowledgedy  and  their  names  be  held  in  honor  among  the  wise  and 

good. 

A  Voice  raoM  Ohio. 
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ARTICLE   III. 


DE  CHARMS'  REPORT  ON  THE  TRINE. 

No.  UI. 
MR.  CABELl's  scriptural  ARGUMENT. 

Tfli  fifth  chapter  of  this  Report,  containing  ninety-two  pages,  is  from 
the  pen  of  N.  F.  Cabell,  a  writer  of  some  notoriety  and  merit  in  the 
New  Church.  The  positions  which  he  assumes,  and  which  he  essays 
to  sustain  from  the  Sacred  Scripture,  are  substantially  Episcopalian, 
«iid  somewhat  divergent  from  those  of  Mr.  De  Charms.  We  will 
now  endeavor  to  consider  them. 

After  introducing  his  subject,  he  states  the  questions,  *'  whether  our 
Lord  established  any  particular  constitution  in  the  ministry ;  whether 
that  constitution   was  continued  in   the    Apostolic    Church  ;    and 
whether  a  similar  constitution  should  be  adopted  in  the  New  Church." 
Instead,  however,  of  proceeding  directly  to  tne  solution  of  these  ques- 
tioiis,  Mr.  Cabell  seeks  to  call  our  attention  to  the  order  of  the  priest- 
ly affiee  in  the  churches  anterior  to  the  Advent  of  the  Lord.    It  is  for- 
eign to  our  object  to  trace  out  this  portion  of  his  article.     He  sums 
Qp  himself  the  most  important  ideas  by  this  assertion :  "  We  maintain 
toat  the  trine  of  High  Priest,  Priest,  and  Levite,  found  its  counterpart 
in  first  the  Lord,  second  the  twelve,  third  the  seventy  ;  that  after  his 
aseension,  the  gradation  was  continued  in  first.  Apostles,  secofkid. 
Bishops  or  elders,  third,  Deacons  ;  that  at  a  still  later  period,  the  first 
title,  as  a  token  of  respect,  was  limited  to  the  original  twelve^  to  Paul 
and  a  few  others,  though  there  were  persons  who  succeeded  to  all  their 
rights  as  superior  ministers  of  the  church,  but  while  the  gradation 
Bnd  anthority  continued  the  same,  the  titles  came,  after  the  first 
generation  had  passed  away,  to  be  as  follows,  first.  Bishop,  second. 
Presbyter,  Elder,  or  Pastor,  third,  Deacon."     Having  thus  answered 
his  questions  by  his  assumptions,  our  notice  must  be  directed  to  the 
proof,  which  we  regret  to  say  is  also  involved  in  needless  verbiage. 

Having  settled  his  position,  Mr.  Cabell  expresses  implicit  regard  for 
the  **  elective  chain  of  priestly  infiux,*'  asserting  that  *'  there  is  nothing  in 
New  Charoh  prineiples  which  implies  power  in  the  laity  to  nvakft  «^ 
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priest."  He  then,  after  some  digressions  to  establish  his  idea  of  here- 
ditary succession,  proceeds  with  his  argament.  **  According  to  Swe* 
denborg  the  ministry  are  a  sacred  order"  (T.  C.  K  188).  **  They  are  in 
the  internal  of  Church  doctrine,  while  the  laity  are  in  its  external' 
{A,  jR.  594),  and  because  '  the  centre  should  produce  the  expanse^  and 
not  the  converse,'  a  church  shall  be  regenerated  through  the  priest- 
hood as  a  medium  {T.  C.  R.  35).  They  offer  up  the  prayers  of  the 
people  (T.  C.  jR.  751),  and  bless  them  (A.  jR.  357).  They  administer 
the  sacrament  of  baptism  (T.  C  R.  685),  and  the  Holy  Supper 
(jH.  D.  210,  214,  &c.) :  and  they  should  consecrate  marriages."— 
T.  C.  R  748,  and  C.  L.  306,  308. 

In  the  face  of  these  references  so  authoritatively  made  and  defined^ 
we  are  compelled  to  affirm  that  we  consider  him  in  palpable  error. 
No  evidence  can  we  find  at  all  in  Swedenborg's  writings  that  he  re- 
cognizes such  a  distinction  as  is  implied  by  the  epithets  clerey  and 
laity  ;  Jbut  when  he  makes  use  of  them,  he  invariably  applies  them  to 
members  of  the  consummated  church.  Heaven  has  no  such  distino- 
tion.  Says  Swedenborg,  "  The  priesthood  of  heaven  is  the  celestial 
kingdom  ;"  hence  as  the  New  Church  is  signified  by  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  all  its  genuine  members  are  priests — a  royal  priesthood." 

That  this  is  the  distinction  of  Old  Church  order  to  have  a  titled 
clergy  and  a  profane  laity  is.  evident  from  the  passage  cited  by  Mr. 
Cabell,  A.  R.  594,  "The  laity  [of  the  Reformed  Church]  are  they 
who  are  meant  by  the  beast  which  came  up  out  of  the  sea,  and  the 
clergy  by  the  beast  which  came  up  out  of  the  earth  ;  because  by  the 
sea  is  signified  the  external  of  the  church  and  by  the  earth  its  inte^ 
nal ;  and  the  laity  are  in  the  externals  of  church  doctrine,  and  the 
clergy  in  its  internals."  Not  a  sentence  to  imply  that  anything  at  aH 
is  referred  to  but  the  Reformed  Church  and  its  peculiar  institutioDSi 
Nor  can  the  language  be  modified  to  suit  the  constitution  of  the  New 
Jerusalem,  it  being  **  a  kingdom  diverse  from  all  other  kingdoms.* 
The  corollary  that  **  the  church  should  be  regenerated  through  the 
priesthood  as  a  medium,"  an  external  clergy  being  understood,  it 
thus  shown  to  be  without  foundation.  Well  is  it  for  those  who  enjoy 
no  clerical  privilege  that  it  is  so. 

The  assertion  that  the  priesthood  "  ofler  up  the  prayers  of  the  peo- 
ple and  bless  them"  is  still  farther-fetched.  Turning:  to  T.  C  R.  751, 
we  read  that  in  the  spiritual  world,  on  the  Sabbath,  a  priest  in  one 
of  the  temples  there  delivered  a  discourse,  and  subjoined  *'a  prayer;* 
and  in  A.  R.  357,  that  the  Levites  were  set  apart  to  perform  among 
other  duties,  that  of  blessing. 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  administration  of  the  sacraments  by  the 
clergy,  Mr.  Cabell  is  equally  unfortunate  in  his  proof-passagea 
In  T.  C.  R.  685,  Swedenborg  incidentally  alludes  to  the  practice  of 
Old  Church  priests  of  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  the  forehead 
and  breast  of  infants  when  they  are  baptized.  Also  in  relation  to  the 
Holy  Supper  no  allusion  is  made  in  H.  D.  210,  214  to  the  employ- 
ment of  a  priest  at  all.  In  reference  to  the  employment  of  a  priest  to 
consecrate  nuptials,  so  far  as  Swedenborg's  words  are  to  be  taken  as 
evidence  that  it  is  necessary,  they  go  to  show  that  Old  Church  clergy- 
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I  are  to  be  the  persons.  There  remains  still  a  lameness  in  the  at- 
pt  to  foist  an  external  priesthood  upon  the  New  Church, 
ext  follows  an  attempt  to  classify  the  different  portions  of  the 
I's  ministry  on  earth,  in  accordance  with  the  trinal  principle,  it 
g  assumed  to  be  correct,  all  things  must  be  arbitrarily  arranged 
gree  with  its  detdils.     Mr.   Cabell  explains  Scripture  curiously. 

Lord^s  words,  '*  Ye  have  not  chosen  me,"  he  construes  to  mean, 
I  are  not  voluntarily  self-made  or  man-made  priests  I"  The 
rtoiical  commission  to  go  andtnake  disciples  of  all  the  nations,  &c.^ 
1  the  assurance,  *'  Lo  !  I  am  with  you  always,  even  unto  the  con- 
mation  of  the  age,"  he  interprets  with  the  aid  of  Old  Church  specta- 
.  He  does  not  regard  even  the  true  literal  sense.  "  The  twelve," 
I  he,  ^  as  individuals,  could  not  accomplish  all  this  work.  They 
B  not  to  survive  until  the  consummation  of  the  age.  What  could 
ean  but  that  they,  when  they  had  finished  their  work  as  individu- 
sbould  transmit  their  commission  to  others,  who  would  thence  be 
bed  with  similar  authority,  and  be  sustained  by  the  same  province 
power  V*  If  this  commission  be  understood  according  to  the  in- 
ai  sense,  certainly  no  idea  of  transmitted  authority  can  be  de- 
led.    For  we  are  assured  by  Swedenborg  that  the  twelve  apos- 

even  now  in  the  spiritual  world  are  discharging  the  functions  of 
r  office,  without  the  necessity  or  existence  of  successors, 
at  if  Mr.  Cabell  holds  us  to  the  literal  meaning,  we  refer  him  to 
use  made  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament  of  the  phrase,  '^  con- 
matron  of  the  age.^^  In  the  parable  of  the  tares.  Matt,  xiii.,  Jesus 
rms  us  that  "  the  harvest  is  the  consummation  of  the  age" — **  of  this 
."  And  when  W€ls  this  period  ?  Somewhere  near  the  time  of  the 
i*s  personal  ministry,  as  Paul  says  (Hebrews  ix.  26) — "But  now 
le  consummation  of  the  age  hath  he  appeared,  to  put  away  sin  by 

sacrifice  of  himself."  When  that  time  fully  arrived,  he  would 
[6  his  illustrious  Second  Advent.  So  the  disciples  understood  his 
ds.  "  There  be  some  standing  here  who  shall  not  taste  of  death 
they  see  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  his  kingdom."  And  when 
3r  asked  concerning  John,  the  Lord  replied, ''  If  I  will  that  he  tarry 
[  come,  what  is  that  to  thee  ?"  intimating  plainly  that  such  possi- 
would  be  the  case.  We  note  also  John's  declaration  in  the  Apoca- 
je :  **  Behold !  he  cometh  with  clouds,"  to  which  the  Lord  respond- 

^  I  am  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  saith  the  Lord,  the  Almighty."  ' 
1  no  other  sense  than  inculcating  the  near  approach  of  the  Lord, 

the  consummation  of  the  age,  can  we  reasonably  understand  the 
stolic  sayings :  "  The  day  is  at  hand."  "  The  Lord  is  at  hand." 
(le  day  of  the  Lord  cometh."  "  A  little  while  and  he  that  shall 
le  will  come."  "  The  Judge  standeth  before  the  door."  "  Little 
dren  it  is  the  last  hour,  and  as  you  have  heard  that  Anti-christ 
tetb,  even  now  are  there  many  Anti-christs,  whereby  we  know 
;  it  is  the  last  hour."  Without  more  quotations,  which  may  easily 
increased,  we  proceed. 

fr.  Cabell  assumes  next  that  Peter,  as  representative  of  the  other 
ttles,  received  three  several  commissions,  basing  his  statement 
a  Uie  incidental  sayings  of  the  Lord :  1st.  '' From  henceforth  thoii 
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shalt  catch  men ;"  2d.  '4  will  give  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven/'  and,  dd.  "  I  have  prayed  for  thee  that  thy  faith  fail  not,  and 
when  thou  art  converted,  strengthen  thy  brethren.**  It  is  folly  to  at- 
tempt to  refute  such  an  argument.  lie  might  by  stringing  on  some 
more  passages  to  Peter  have  as  plausibly  proved  a  five,  seveo,  or 
twenty  graded  ministry.  But  we  waste  papei*  in  even  remaridiig 
these  things,  and  will  therefore  pass  on. 

Love  of  power  is  apportioned  by  him  to  the  three  grades  as  their 
besetting  sin.  This  he  demonstrates  by  quoting  three  places  when 
the  apostles  are  said  to  have  a  strife  as  to  which  should  be  the  greats 
-est.  We  can,  however,  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  without  coni> 
mitting  Biblicide.  A  fair  observation  of  ambitious  men  in  either  the 
Old  Church  or  soi  dissant  New  Church  is  amply  sufficient  to  convinoe 
us  that  their  cumbrous  organizations  are  designed  for  hot^beds^  in 
which  their  insane  love  of  ruling  may  have  a  rapid  growth,  and  a^ 
rive  at  early  maturity.  We  acquiesce  in  the  sentiment  of  the  qnoti^ 
tion  from  Swedenborg :  *'  They  who  seek  recompense  for  the  works 
which  they  perform,  are  never  contented,  but  indignant  if  they  ars 
not  rewarded  more  than  others." 

At  length,  on  page  827,  Mr.  Cabell  arrives  at  his  consideration  of 
the  epistles,  placing  the  apostles  now  in  the  highest  grade  of  his  trine^ 
and  the  seventy  next,  he  assigns  the  seven,  mentioned  in  the  6th 
chapter  of  Acts,  to  the  lowest,  calling  them  deacons.  Yet  nowhere 
does  the  New  Testament  apply  this  epithet,  nor  its  original,  diahonoi 
They  had  no  function  of  teaching  given  them  when  the  apostles  im- 
posed their  hands  ;  and  were  called  the  seven,  as  they  are  styled  the 
twelve.     Philip  is  called  the  Evangelist  or  preacher. 

Mr.  Cabell  also  appears  to  think  that  the  phrases,  ^  Apostles  and 
Elders,"  and  "  Apostles  and  Brethren,"  implied  the  higher  functional 
ries  of  the  church.  This  passage  in  I  Cor.  xii.  28,  he  quotes  to  sus- 
tain his  trinal  theory  :  *'  God  hath  set  some  in  the  church,  first  apos- 
tles ;  secondly,  prophets  ;  thirdly,  teachers."  But  he  omits  the  rest 
of  the  verse,  which  mentions  several  other  degrees.  "  Nor,**  says  hb, 
**  is  there  any  contradiction  between  this  enunciation  and  that  in  the 
epistle  to  the  Ephesians  (iv.  11),  "And  Christ  gave  some  apostleif 
and  some  prophets,  and  some  preachers  and  teachers.**  To  torture 
this  into  a  proof-text,  he  has  left  out  the  genuine  third  clause,  **  and 
some  evangelists."  We  may  account  for  this  by  supposing  it  done  in 
ignorance,  but  as  that  is  not  plausible,  it  must  be  considered,  we  fear, 
a^  a  perversion.  Yet,  on  page  344,  he  quotes  the  verse  more  fniiy, 
assaying  to  divide  the  five  appellations  among  the  three  grades. 

Then  comes  up  the  consideration  of  the  functions  of  the  deacons, 
Mr.  Cabell  considers  them  to  be  clergymen,  because  they  e^re  ordained. 
The  apostles,  when  waiting  on  the  multitudes  who  were  fed  by  mira- 
cle, were  in  exercise  of  this  ofiice.  Indeed  we  remember  that  the 
servants  who  filled  the  waterpots  at  the  wedding  in  Cana,  were 
diakonoi  or  deacons.  And  we  have  read  in  Romans  xvi.  1,  of  "  PhcBbe 
our  sister"  who  was  deacon  of  the  church  at  Cenchrea ;  but  have  no  Ne- 
ander's  ecclesiastical  history  at  hand  to  inform  us  whether  she  was  ever 
'^exalted  in  due  time**  to  the  second  or  third  grades  of  the  priesthood. 
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Civil  rulers  are  called  deacons  in  Romans  xiii.    But  we  will  pass  over 
this  snbject. 

After  dividing  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  evidently  belonged 
to  the  whole  church,  among  the  clergy,  Mr.  Cabell,  in  page  353, 
gravely  assures  us  that  it  is  very  manifest,  from  their  oft  repeated  ad- 
jiMHiitions;  that  the  Apostles  supposed  that  the  purity  of  doctrine  could 
be  preserved  in  no  other  way  than  by  committing  it  to  the  special 
charge  of  the  highest  order  of  the  priesthood  I ! !  But  he  acknowledges 
that  this  did  not  stay  the  plague ;  and  remarks  that  '*  the  author  of 
all  the  worst  heresies  which  disturbed  that  church  were  Presbyters  or 
of  a  rank  yet  lower."  Now  it  is  a  fact  that  prelates  as  well  as  suf- 
ftmgans  were  involved  in  many  of  these  false  persuasions,  insomuch 
that  what  was  orthodox  in  one  city,  in  another  was  heterodox. 

Mr.  Cabell  at  length  leaves  his  fanciful  interpretations  of  the 
Scriptures  and  Epistles,  and  enters  the  field  of  Church  history. 
Here  he,  as  may  be  expected,  takes  the  view  which  favors  Episco- 
pacy. He  also  notes  carefully  the  matter  of  apostolic  succession^ 
We  marvel  that  instead  of  looking  to  Hindmarsh,  he  had  not  demand- 
ed a  priestly  line  from  St.  Peter  himself.  He  adopts  the  dubious 
epistles  of  Ignatius,  and  rejects  the  **  solitary  passage  from  Jerome  '** 
insufficient,  in  which  we  are  assured  that  at  first  **  the  churches 
governed  by  the  Common  Council  of  Presbyters ;"  and  not  till 
eorraption  had  advanced,  was  one  set  above  the  rest. 

Yet  the  Episcopacy  which  Mr.  Cabell  would  have  for  the  standing^ 
order  among  Newchurchmen,  he  confesses,  notwithstanding  his  efibrts 
to  evade  the  authority  of  Mosheim,  was  not  precisely  similar  to  the 
order  of  the  Apostolic  Church.  The  churches  in  each  city,  he  states^ 
were  under  Presbyters,  over  whom  was  placed  after  a  time,  one 
Bishop.  The  officers  were  *^  generally  selected /rom  the  body  of  the 
jbckT  But  no  diocese  extended  far  beyond  a  city,  and  ecclesiastical 
oemicils  were  infrequent.  "  Bishops  were  appointed,''  says  Mr.  Cabell^ 
"only  by  those  of  their  own  order."  As  he  rejects  Mosheim,  we  ap- 
peal  to  Easebius.  In  the  case  of  Fabianus,  this  writer  states  that  all 
the  brethren  convened  in  the  church  for  the  purpose  of  ordaining  a 
ttsbop,  and  that  he  was  their  choice.  Ambrose  was  also  made  Bishop 
sf  Rome  by  the  laity.  This  functionary  declared  that  Peter  never 
aacted  a  primacy  in  ecclesiastical  order.  At  that  time  the  clergy 
were  among  not  above  the  people.  So  should  they  ever  be.  We  fear 
set  that  this  sentiment  will  involve  us  in  the  sin  of  Korah.  We  ao* 
kaowledge  the  Lord  to  be  our  Pastor  and  Bishop,  the  true  Ordaining 
Minister.  Korah  regarded  a  humanly  ordained  priesthood  to  be  of  di- 
vine right,  and  endeavored  to  outrival  the  legates  of  Jehovah. 

Polity  of  clerical  rank  is  decidedly  disapproved  as  a  matter  of 
eoorae.  Mr.  Cabell  allows  it  as  a  ''provisional  government "  when  the 
doctrine  of  the  Bishops  has  become  hopelessly  corrupt,  thus  admit- 
ting that  after  all  the  lower  grades  may  preserve  the  orthodoxy* 
*Mt  division  is  a  sad  alternative  at  best,  and  Democracy,  whatever  it 
laay  be  in  the  State,  in  the  church  can  only  be  a  choice  of  evils.'^ 
Hmoe  when  the  truth  is  recovered  the  prelatioal  authority  must  be 
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The  despotism  of  the  Papacy  he  considers  as  no  reason  for  the  abo- 
lition of  Episcopacy.  "  Do  not  the  best  things,*'  he  asks,  **  by  oorrap- 
tion  become  the  worst  ?  And  is  there  no  danger  lest  in  our  dread 
of  tyranny,  we  should  forget  the  blessings  of  a  good  government  t 
We  may  suppress  an  obnoxious  name,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  get  rid 
of  the  thing.  Never  was  there  a  truer  oracle  than  the  enanciatioD, 
*  God  sends  us  Bishops  whether  we  will  have  them  or  not.*  *' 

Mr.  Cabell  then  takes  a  view  of  Episcopacy  and  Presbyterianism, 
and  declares  the  former  the  best  in  the  most  important  respects.  Tke 
Presbyterian  order  he  compares — and  here  we  do  not  differ  wideh 
from  him — to  a  Venetian  aristocracy,  to  which  it  *^  bears  a  maoa 
stronger  resemblance  than  to  the  Constitution  of  our  American  Re- 
public." But  Methodist  Episcopacy,  as  our  experience  has  shown  ni^ 
is  fully  as  cruel,  intriguing,  and  Jesuitical. 

Having  noticed  the  most  important  features  of  this  letter  we  will 
hence  pass  on  to  the  next  chapter  of  the  report 

A.  W. 

{To  he  continued.) 
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ARTICLE   IV. 


THE  TRUE  SPIRIT  OF  CONTROVERSY. 

When  we  consider  of  what  materials  the  New  Church  external,  in 
its  present  infantile  and  imperfect  state  of  development  is  composed, 
its  few  members  gathered  together,  as  it  were,  from  the  four  comers 
of  the  earth,  educated  under  different  religious  influences,  the  will- 
according  to  which  our  perceptions  of  truth  var}* — formed  each  in  a 
different  mould,  and  thus  seeing,  as  we  do,  each  through  a  medidin 
more  or  less  perverted,  and  each  too,  differently  perverted^  it  eanoot 
be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  there  should  be  differences  of  opinion 
among  us.  This  could  hardly  be  otherwise.  These  differences  ef 
opinion  may  be,  and  it  is  but  charity  to  presume  are,  generally  Aonesf- 
ly  entertained.  Should  we  not  then,  especially  in  view  of  the  pain^ 
^lly  humiliating  truth  that  the  medium  through  which  u^  ourstUm 
see  is  not  entirely  clear,  that  our  own  will  is  more  or  less  perverted— 
and  he  is  wise  who  can  see  how  much  perverted — should  we  not  meet 
these  differences  of  opinion,  arising  from  a  common  infirmity,  in  a 
spirit  of  humility,  christian  kindness,  and  mutual  forbearance?  b 
the  sublime  and  heavenly  doctrines  we  profess,  charity  is  most  essen- 
tial. ^  Though  we  have  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  understand  €tt 
knowledge^  and  though  we  have  faith  so  that  we  could  remove  moun- 
tains, and  have  not  charity,  it  is  nothing." 

It  is  undoubtedly  right,  and,  in  a  proper  spirit,  useful,  that  the  sob- 
jects  of  these  differences  of  opinion  should  be  discussed ;  but  should 
it  not  be — in  view  of  our  own  infirmity — with  a  degree  of  humble 
distrust  of  our  own  judgment ;  with  an  ever  present  feeling  that  pos- 
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libly  we  ourselves  mav  be  mistaken  ?    It  is  a  cause  of  frequent  pain 
iod  poignant  regret  that  these  opinions  should  so  often  be  discussed 
in  a  far  different  spirit.     Instead  of  humbly  and  prayerfully  seeking 
to  reflect  the  light  of  truth  upon  the  principles  we  oppose,  how  often 
do  we  see  them  met  in  a  vein  of  ridicule  and  contempt,  and  sometimes 
those  who  hold  them  with  personal  vituperation  and  abuse.     Con- 
sidering our  own  infirmity,  and  the  consequent  possibility  that  we 
may  be  mistaken,  and  the  very  principles  we  oppose — ^however  clear- 
ly we  may  think  we  see  their  fallacy — may  possibly  be   true,  should 
we  not  while  endeavoring  to  oppose  the  light  of  truth  to  the  princi- 
ples we  think  erroneous,  treat  with  entire  deference  and  respect  the 
ferswM  who,  we  ought  in  charity  to  suppose,  honestly  entertain 
them  7     The  evil  alluded  to  seems,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  but  too 
common  in  controversial  writings  in  the  New  Church  periodicals,  but 
there  appears  an  immediate  occasion  for  these  remarks  in  the  tone 
and  manner  of  a  notice  by  a  correspondent  in  the  January  No.  of  the 
Repository  of  Mr.  De  Charms'  Report  on  the  Trine.     Whether  or  not 
Mr.  De  Charms  is,  as  to  the  principles  in  question,  in  falsity,  and  A. 
W.  in  the  truth,  although  it  were  known  that  Mr.  De  C.  has  there  ad- 
vocated erroneous  principles  upon  an  important  doctrine,  must  he 
noty  in  christian  charity,  be  supposed  honestly  to  entertain  them? 
Then  should  not  the  sole  and  humble  endeavor  be,  in  christian  kind* 
nes8  and  heavenly  charity,  to  reflect  the  light  of  truth  upon  his  path- 
way, and  for  those  who  may  have  been  led  in  any  degree  by  the  prin- 
ciples he  has  there  advocated?     Should  not  argument  be  met  by  ar- 
gument, and  falsity  by  the  opposite  truth ;  and  for  the  heavenly  pur- 
pose of  gently  leading  them  from  the  darkness  of  error  into  the  light 
of  wisdom  ?     The  truths  we  utter  are  more  likely  to  be  received  when 
we  have  won  the  favorable  regard  of  the  listener  by  evincing  in  our 
manner  towards  him  a  spiritual  love  for  him,  which  would  manifest 
itself  in  kindly  courtesy.    Why  then  should  A.  W.  take  pains  at  the 
oatset  to  charge  Mr.  De  C.  with  being  "  addicted  to  a  denunciatory 
habit  approaching  to  virulent  abuse,''  and  that  unsustained  by  any 
evidence  in  any  of  the  extracts  quoted  ?    Would  it  not  have  a  ten- 
dency, if  it  were  believed,  to  prejudice  the  reader  against  Mr.  De  C, 
and  thus  to  induce  a  state  of  mind  unfavorable  to  the  reception  of  any 
troths  that  might  be  contained  in  his  writings  ?    Or,  on  the  other 
handt  in  case  it  were  not  believed,  would  it  not  have  a  tendency  to 
prejudice  the  reader  against  himself,  and  thus  to  induce  a  state  un- 
&vocable  to  the  reception  of  any  truths  that  he  might  utter?     In 
fMhet  case  then  the  effect  of  such  a  charge  must  be  unfavorable  to 
an  impartial  examination  of  the  subject.    If  A.  W.  will  read  again 
his  article  in  christian  candor,  methinks  he  will  there  see  more  evi- 
dence of  **  virulent  abuse"  than  he  makes  to  appear  against  the  author 
whom  he  thus  charges.     In  an  extract  given,  in  which  Mr.  De  C. 
characterizes  a  certain  idea,  without  any  reference  to  persons,  as 
*  absurd,"  we  are  told  there  is  an  exhibition  of  ''all  clerical  vehe- 
mence," but  is  there  no  clerical  vehemence^  nothing  '*  denunciatory," 
in  charging  Mr.  De  C.  personally,  with  '*  obfuscation  and  efirontery," 
beflAOsei  forsooth,  be,  without  any  doubt,  honestly  **  ventured"  to  un- 
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derstand  the  writings  of  Swedenborg  with  reference  to  a  certain  point 
differently  from  what  A.  W.  understands  them  ?  Does  he  not,  by 
such  an  example,  incur  the  liability  of  bringing  that  odium  upon  a 
self-constituted  clergy,  which  he  would  attach  to  what  he  regards  at 
the  evils  of  the  order  he  is  endeavoring  to  overthrow?  If  A.  W.has 
greater  light  than  Mr.  De  G.  and  the  numerous  and  respectable  body 
of  the  church  who  hold  similiar  opinions  upon  the  subject  under  oon* 
sideration,  should  he  not  therefore  forbear  unkind  personal  aUosioiii^ 
while  he  is  opposing  the  opinions  they,  in  their  comparative  darknefls^ 
entertain? 

Opinions  abstracted  from  persons  may  be  opposed  **"  with  vehe- 
mence" if  necessary,  and  they  who  hold  them,  have  no  reason  to  infer 
unkindness  of  feeling  in  the  individual  who  thus  opposes  them,  but 
when  we  descend  to  uncourteous  personal  allusion  the  case  is  othior* 
wise,  and  although  it  were  abundantly  evident  that  the  same  spinl 
pervades  the  writings  of  him  whose  opinions  we  oppose— -whicA  ia 
the  case  before  us  is  not  made  to  appear — ^  because  we  are  revilei 
should  we  revile  again?''  TherB  seems  to  pervade  the  article  of  A. 
W.,  even  where  no  words  or  phrases  are  exceptionable,  an  inward 
breathing  of  contempt  for  the  author,  and  ridicule  of  the  principhi 
he  advocates,  which  does  not  seem  in  strict  accordance  with  the  prii^ 
ciples  of  charity  which  should  ever  be  felt  and  manifested  towmid 
those  who  differ  from  us.  It  were,  moreover,  possible  that  that  wfai<A 
A.  W.  regards  as  error — however  clearly  he  may  think  he  sees  other* 
wise— may  be  the  truth.  There  have  certainly  been  arguments,  drawa 
from  the  writings  of  E.  S.,  oh  either  side  which  are  worthy  of  a  candid^ 
humble,  and  prayerful  consideration.  There  is  then  ground  for  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  and  the  judgment  of  no  man  or  set  of  men  caa 
be  regarded  as  infallible. 

The  writer  of  this  is  not  personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  De 
Charms,  having  never  seen  him  but  once,  and  does  not  therefore  write 
from  personal  regard  for  him,  but  from  an  ardent  desire,  which  he  be* 
lieves  would  be  responded  to  by  every  sincere  receiver  of  the  Heaven- 
ly Doctrines  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  that  the  differences  of  opinioB 
which  from  time  to  time  divide  the  judgment  of  different  membera  of 
the  Church,  may  be  discussed  more  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  forbearanoB 
and  charity.  That  principles  may  be  discussed,  and  persons  not  de- 
rogated or  abused.  Truth  is  the  object  sought,  and  Truth  ia  the 
twin  brother  of  Charity.  They  ever  go  hand  in  hand,  and  he  who 
would  find  the  one  must  woo  tne  other.  "  Charity  suffereth  long,  and 
is  kind ;  Charity  envieth  not ;  Charity  vaunteth  not  itself;  is  not  puffed 
up ;  doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly ;  seeketh  not  her  own ;  is  not 
easily  provoked ;  thinketh  no  evil." 

"  It  droppeth,  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven. 
Upon  the  place  beneath ;  it  is  twice  blessM, 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes." 

W. 

FiOria,I]L 
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ARTICLE    V« 


THE  DIVINE  WORD. 

m  Divine  Word  is  in  a  human  form,  because  it  is  the  Divine  pro- 
ng. It  flows  from  the  Lord,  and  every  truth  in  it  is  the  ultimate 
spondence  of  some  organ  of  the  Divine  body.  The  Divine  Word 
m  the  ultimate  of  the  Lord ;  it  is  the  wisdom  from  which  the 
^b,  is  formed,  hence  also  the  human  form  of  the  church.  The 
ihf  too,  has  organs,  viscera,  nerves  of  feeling,  sinews  of  strength, 
id  and  composed  of  her  individual  particles  or  members.  Thus 
tands  before  the  Lord  a  reflex  of  Himself,  and  receiving  an  influx 
Him  into  her  corresponding  organs — for  instance,  that  which 
\  from  the  Divine  heart  is  received  into  the  heart  of  the  chardi ; 
from  the  Divine  eye  into  the  eye  of  the  church ;  and  so  on  fVom 
f  minute  organ,  and  according  as  we  are  located  in  the  body  of 
haroh  are  our  gifts  and  uses,  our  state  of  reception— all  form  one 
tonions  whole,  one  outer  body,  the  organ  or  instrument  of  an  in- 
ling  Divine  life. 

!•  human  form  then  becomes  to  us  the  all  of  wisdom.  The  Di- 
•obstance  is  love^  its  form^  wisdom.  This  wisdom  is  not  a  m^- 
•ioal  abstraction,  but  a  definite  thing.  It  is  a  form  of  eternal 
\  composed  of  truths  proceeding  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
nerves  and  fibres  descend  from  the  brain  to  Uie  lowest  ultimate 
(ffect  beauty  of /orm,  in  a  perfect  harmony  of  action.  The  wis- 
of  the  Lord  is  order  itself,  and  is  manifested  to  our  sensual  per- 
ons  in  our  own  finite  forms.  For  we,  as  to  our  su^bstance,  are 
«d  in  His  likeness,  our  life  being  from  Him,  and  our  form  is  in 
image.  It  becomes  then  to  us  the  highest  science  to  study  this 
ae  Wisdom  so  mercifully  brought  down  to  our  comprehension, 
be  Divine  Wisdom  were  all  things  formed ;  and  the  universal 
raid  man  is  moulded  upon  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  even  as  our 
r  man  is  moulded  upon  our  spirit— -hence  creation  is  the  form  of 
iriadom,  and  becomes  essential  order  and  harmony.  The  universe 
ni  the  Divine  Word,  perfect  as  a  whole,  and  perfect  in  its  parts ; 
animated  throughout  by  infinite  love,  is  ordeml  and  governed  by 
lal  wisdom.  The  breath  of  the  Lord  permeates  every  infinitesi- 
pcve,  His  understanding  flows  through  every  spiritual  fibre,  His 
Bg  is  the  inflowing  life  into  every  sen^tive  nerve  of  the  Grand 
• 

)t  us  sweep  away  from  the  dark  comers  of  our  understandings 
y  metaphysical  idea  of  thought  and  feeling — let  us  realize  them  as 
ne  forms.  Thought  as  the  spiritual  man,  in  its  beautiful  form  of 
r,  feeling  as  a  yet  inner  man  in  a  perfect  human  form,  and 
ght  then  becomes  a  tangible  subject  which  we  may  study,  and 
n  we  lay  open  this  wonderful  spiritual  anatomy,  what  an  interior 
(ht  blesses  us ;  we  behold  how  the  fibres  of  our  being,  i.  e.  spirit- 
Kraths^  are  bundled  together  and  tied  in  orderly  strength,  so  tbaX 
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there  is  no  entanglement  or  confusion  of  the  countless  infinity  of  del 
cate  thoughts  and  feelings,  but  each  particular  is  contained  in  il 
general,  giving  strength,  fulness,  and  beauty,  to  its  own  sinew  of  ac 
tion.  How  delightful  to  think,  that  every  new  truth  we  perceive  ha 
brought  into  conscious  life  some  new  fibre  of  our  being,  and  goest 
increase  our  spiritual  beauty  and  strength.  How  precious  is  the  Di 
vine  Word,  the  ultimate  complex  of  Divine  truth,  when  we  realix 
that  its  every  tiny  word  is  the  outer  covering  of  a  living  fibre,  audi 
this  word  enters  through  our  inmost  soul  or  feeling  into  our  outer  mi 
derstanding  or  spiritual  body  and  thus  acts  in  our  outermost  natnn 
body,  it  awakens  to  a  divine  life  the  corresponding  fibre  of  our  beiiif 
Daily  may  we  become  more  and  more  living  bodies.  But  we  mm 
draw  life  into  ourselves  through  the  only  Divine  medium  of  life,  A 
Ward  of  the  Lord. 

If  we  can  realize  our  fine  and  perfect  spiritual  organization  fiPM 
the  study  of  our  physical  organism,  the  ^  music  of  the  spheres'*  wi 
no  longer  be  to  us  the  fiction  of  a  poet's  brain.  We  will  see  that  ti 
universal  man,  like  the  finite  man,  is  as  to  his  mind  a  **  many  stringK 
instrument,"  and  is  as  to  his  heart,  like  the  flute  tones  of  an  inflowin 
breath  of  life.  As  we  become  living  spiritual  bodies,  the  breathiii 
of  the  Lord  sweeps  across  the  harp  strings  of  our  spirit,  and  the  livu 
chords  send  forth  a  music  low  and  sweet  as  that  choral  strain  whic 
the  whispering  winds  of  heaven  awaken  in  the  spiral  windings  of  tt 
rose-tinted  shell,  while  bright-eyed  sea  birds  pause  to  hear  its  swd 
Oh,  truth-loving  man  I  thus  do  listening  angels  bend  to  catch  the  da 
yet  dulcet  sounds  of  thy  spirit's  music,  echoless  though  it  be  in  tl 
meanings  of  this  sounding  sea  of  life. 

And  when  the  soft  evening  breeze  sweeps  the  iGolian  harp,  wh, 
does  the  mournful,  fitful  sound  thrill  the  heart  as  a  long  rememb^e 
heaven  melody  ?  Ah,  it  is  because  of  the  music  that  our  own  spun 
utters  at  every  breath  of  the  Lord.  How  beautiful  it  will  be  wiie 
we  come  into  a  full  consciousness  of  our  spiritual  life,  to  find  that  w 
are  heaven  harps,  that  we  are  "  instruments  of  ten  strings,"  that  wil 
forever  praise  the  Lord. 

NoWf  some  of  our  chords  are  unstrung,  some  have  never  beei 
wakened  to  life,  we  are  not  perfect  instruments,  and  oftentimes  aoiDi 
earth-tempest  wails  in  a  harsh  discord  through  the  delicate  strioff 
leaving  them  voiceless  and  unstrung.  The  rude  hand  of  ignoranofl^ 
too,  breaks  the  harp  strings  in  the  vain  attempt  to  draw  music  froo 
that  which  it  does  not  understand.  The  harps  of  the  daugbtan  ol 
Judah  are  silent  by  the  streams  of  Babylon.  It  is  only  in  Jenmbo 
that  the  glad  sounds  echo. 

Ah,  it  will  be  blessed  to  live  in  the  universal  all-breathing  melodj 
of  heaven,  to  hear  the  ^  morning  stars  sing  together,  and  the  soM  A 
God  shout  for  joy"  at  every  new  respiration  of  the  Divine  creatiT0 
breath  of  the  Lord. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


PROF.  LEWIS  AND  N.  C.  "  CONVERTS  SET  FORTH." 

The  following  letter,  from  a  gentlemen  of  distinction  at  the  South,  will  be  seen  to  have 
been  elicited  primarily  hj  the  following  paragraph  of  Prof  Lewis'  communication  pub- 
lished in  the  Deo.  No.  of  the  Repository : — "  In  some  cases  in  the  Repository  you  set  forth 
cooTerts  from  what  you^take  pains  to  call '  orthodox .  churches,'  but  in  all  that  I  have  ex- 
amined there  is  but  little  difficulty  in  detecting  the  fact  that  these  *  old  orthodox  bditven* 
neTer  had  any  solid  reasons  for  their  belief,  and  in  fact  hardly  seemed  to  know  what  it 
■leally  was»  or  what  their  orthodoxy  really  consisted  in.  I  would  not  wish  to  be  uncharita- 
ble, but  from  some  of  the  caricatures  of  creeds  they  have  given,  no  other  intelligent  judg- 
ment can  be  formed,  and  the  sudden  ill  will  they  manifest  to  their  former  alleged  belief, 
and  all  who  hold.it,  shows  that  it  was  never  cordially  received."  He  remarks  also  in  the 
fame  connexion,  that  "  there  is  really  no  progress  made  when  men  are  turned  only  from 
one  Ibrm  of  error  to  another.  And  this,  let  me  say,  seems  to  me  to  be  the  case  with  moat 
cf  the  accessions  to  your  cause.  It  draws  minds  already  prepared  for  it,  and  is  in  most 
inatancet  merely  a  transfer  of  a  man  from  one  false  position  to  another."  A  party  who 
feela  himself  personally  aggrieved  and  wronged  by  this  harsh  sentence,  here  enters  his  pro- 
test against  the  Professor's  verdict,  and  in  so  doing  takes  occasion  to  pass  under  review 
the  leading  points  presented  in  his  communication,  which  he  does  in  a  style  of  very  gen- 
tlemanly, but  at  the  same  time  very  effectual  refutation. 

M ,  January  15, 1851. 

DKAE   BIR, 

******** 

Upon  the  whole  I  read  the  Repository  with  much  interest.  Indeed,  it  rarely 
coatains  anything  which  I  do  not  like.  I  confess,  however,  to  some  disrelisn 
of  the  discussion  of  Homcnopathy.  I  feel  that  the  argument  in  favor  of  its 
New  Church  affinities  is  far-fetched  and  rather  calculated  to  bring  ridicule 
upon,  than  respect  for,  the  cause  of  the  New  Jerusalem. 

I  feel  great  interest  in  the  discussion  of  the  question  in  relation  to  the  clergv 

/  M  a  separate  and  superior  class.    All  my  sympathies  and  views  are  in  accora- 

ance  with  yours.    I  have  always  believed,  that  if  I  should  deem  it  to  be  my 

duty  to  preach  the  Gospel,  I  would  not  confer  with  flesh  and  blood;  but  that 

I  would  go  into  the  by-ways  and  lanes— wherever  I  could  rally  an  audience, 

in  the  temple  or  in  the  grove — and  proclaim  its  inestimable  riches.    I  have 

always  felt  an  instinctive  abhorence  of  the  bigotry  and  intolerance  of  the 

■<iLwgj  aa  a  class ;  and  I  verily  believe  to-day,  if  any  one  sect  of  the  orthodox 

aoBla  acquire  the  ascendency,  the  fires  of  persecution  would  be  kindled .    To 

^ir  schisms  and  the  protection  of  our  free  Constitution,  are  we  indebted  for 

the  notrammeled  enjoyment  of  our  religious  belief,    I  do  not  intend  to  impugn 

the  spirit  of  Christianity.     Her  spirit  is  gentleness,  meekness,  and  love.    But 

1  mean  to  say  that,  despite  her  spirit,  her  professed  votaries,  being  erring  men, 

eanly  puffed  up  by  flattery  and  corrupted  by  power,  if  unrestrained  by  law 

and  the  depenaence  which  results  from  sectarian  rivalry,  would  convert  her 

sceptre  of  love  into  the  rod  of  tyranny.    Why  would  this  be  ?    Because  the 

priesthood  are  a  separate  class  from  the  laity,  and  admitted  by  the  latter  to  be 

superior  in  wisdom,  godliness,  and  authority.    This  begets  vanity,  arrogance, 

and  a  spirit  of  dictation  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  a  disposition  to 

sabmit  to  dogmatism  as  a  duty  to  Grod.    The  result  must  be  detrimental  to  the 

cause  of  truth — fatal  to  all  free  and    independent  thinking.     It  virtually 

abolishes  the  sacred  right  of  private  interpretation,  at  the  very  moment  in 

which  it  is  pretended  to  be  contended  for  most  valiantly.     Hence  tlie  otOno^oiL 
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world  is  in  arms  against  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church.  Its  spirit  nnfettev 
the  freeborn  intellect  and,  with  its  mighty  hammer  of  truth,  it  crushes  to  pov- 
der  the  absurd  dogmas  which  have  bewildered  and  enslaved,  for  centuries 
the  votaries  of  Christianity.  In  all  this,  the  evangelicals  see  the  waniiy 
of  their  power  and  the  tearing  of  their  gowns  into  shreds  and  tatters.  It  it 
fashionaole  for  infidelity  to  charge  to  the  account  of  Christianity  all  the  crnd 
persecutions  which  her  devotees  in  past  ages  have  perpetrated.    But  bow 

fross  the  error !  What  a  superficial  view  of  the  bloody  picture  \  Impaitiil 
istory  will  fix  the  guilt  and  atrocity  upon  this  very  fact,  that  the  priesthood 
have  been  a  separate  class,  more  sanctimonious,  better  in  their  own  ettimaUm 
than  their  flocks,  and  their  flocks  blindly  recognizing  their  superiority.  I  troit 
the  New  Church  will  avoid  this  fatal  source  of  evil,  if  it  can  be  done  consiitp 
ently  with  an  efficient  organization. 

At  the  hazzard  of  tediousness,  I  will  not  forego  the  occasion  to  make  a  fev 
remarks  upon  the  letter  of  Professor  Lewis  which  appeared  in  the  December 
number  of^the  Repository.  It  is  remarkable  for  three  things  apparent  upon  id 
face,  viz. :  1.  The  temper,  under  the  inspiration  of  which,  it  was  dictated. 
2.  The  iron  coat  of  mail  in  which  the  autnor  has  encased  his  intellect,  so  that 
it  is  no  longer  vulnerable  to  the  arrows  of  truth.  And,  3.  The  illiberality  with 
which  he  construes  the  conduct  of  all  those  who  have  abandoned  the  old  for 
the  New  Church  theology :  or  rather  of  all  those  whose  minds  unlike  his  ova 
are  open  to  conviction,  will  all  wisdom^  truth,  and  piety,  be  extinct,  whtt 
this  learned  Professor  shall  leave  the  scenes  and  purswts  of  earth  % 

I  will  indulge  no  extended  comment  upon  the  temper  of  the  diBtingaiahsd 
Professor's  letter.  It  might  be  construed  into  invidious  criticism.  But  u  he  w31 
examine  himself  closely^  he  will  probably  detect  a  consciousness  of  con8ide^ 
able  acerbity,  which,  at  the  time  of  inditing  the  letter,  he  mistook  for  hdtf 
zeal  for  the  truth.  In  your  **  Letters  to  a  Trinitarian,*'  you  had  addressed  a 
powerful  argument  to  his  intellect  and  reason,  based  upon  fair  Scripture  inte^ 
pretation,  and  which;  to  a  great  extent,  meets  a  witness  of  its  truth  in  the 
deep  and  almost  unerring  intuitions  of  the  soul.  This  was  an  invitation  toe 
feast,  by  no  means  palatable  to  the  orthodox ;  for,  like  the  Professor^s,  their 
minds  are  usually^  made  up — *^  not  open  to  conviction."  Hence,  not  deigniiig 
to  discuss  propositions  of  New  Church  theology,  they  deem  it  quite  sumcieot 
either  to  preserve  a  dignified  silence,  or,  like  Dr.  Pond,  resort  to  the  weapotf 
of  ridicule  and  misrepresentation.  Self-respect  would  not  permit  him  to  iai- 
tate  that  contemporary  by  pursuing  the  latter,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
Prof.  L.  had  determined  to  pursue  the  former  course,  feeling,  that  if  he  oonld 
win  no  victory,  neither  could  he  receive  any  scars  where  there  is  no  coDfliet- 
Your  letter,  asking  him  if  he  intended  to  reply,  disturbed  this  pleasant  repotfj 
and  lo !  suddenly  he  *'  is  weary  of  all  controvers^y  except  for  the  cause  of  truth  em 
ri^teousnessy  And  jet,  was  not  that  the  very  cause  for  which  yon  had  asked 
a  reply  %  In  your  "  Letters  to  a  Trinitarian,"  you  have  assailed  the  ohcffishdi 
belief  of  the  Irofessor — his  view  of  the  doctrines  upon  which  he  suspeada  hie 
own  salvation  and  the  hopes  of  the  world.  What  a  wonderful  tnumph  he 
might  achieve  "  for  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness,"  if  he  would  onlj 
condescend  to  tear  down  and  annihilate  the  fabric  which  yon  have  conatnict- 
ed  in  those  Letters !  He  would  not  only  rescue  you,  but  many  other  poor  be- 
nighced  souls  from  the  dark  labyrinth  of  fatal  delusion .  Then,  will  not  the  Fto- 
fessor,  for  once,  shake  off  his  weariness  of  all  controversy  1  Will  he  not  exor- 
cise the  spirit  which  whispers  silence,  under  such  circumstances,  as  ma  evil 
spirit ;  and  though  not  *^  open  to  eonviction^^  himself,  will  he  not  pour  the  efiol- 
gent  light  of  truth  upon  the  understandings  of  thousands,  whose  minds  a/* 
oven  to  conviction  ?  It  is  ardently  hoped  the  Professor  will  promptly  respond  to 
the  appeal.  And  in  doing  so,  the  hope  is  equally  ardent^  that  he  will  maicb 
boldly  up  to  the  true  questions,  and  prove,  by  argument,  if  he  can,  thatihtdKr 
trines  of  the  New  Chwch  are  not  sustained  by  the  Scriptures.  In  a  controversy  like 
tliis,  which  involves  interests  that  tell  upon  time  and  eternity  and  to  whidi  are 
linked  the  destiny  of  the  race,  away  with  ridicule,  away  with  appeals  to* 
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the  prejndices  of  eduoation ;  but  let  honesty  of  research  and  honesty  in  the 
presentation  of  argument  be  the  polar  star  of  all  investigation. 

Bat  the  Professor's  intellect  is  encased  in  au  impenetrable  coat  of  mail.  His 
mind  is  fixed.  The  period  for  ^^ reasoning^^  with  him  is  passed;  and,  being 
*^  bomnd  to  gtt  a  fixed  potitiony^^  he  has  entered  upon  his  time  for  '^  believing:^  I  am 
greatly  tempted  to  launch  out  a  little  distance  into  metaphysics^  to  show,  that 
vhen  the  mind  ceases  to  reaMn,  it  ceases  to  believe.  But  it  would  protract  this 
letter  to  an  unreasonable  length.  This  proposition  may  not  be  true  in  the  exact 
•eleaces;  and  for  the  reason,  that  proof  in  them  amounts  to  absolute  certainty. 
HaTing  studied  the  forty-seventh  proposition  of  Euclid,  I  know  that  the  square 
of  the  hypothenuse  of  a  right  angled  triangle  is  equal  to  the  sum  or  the 
squares  of  the  other  two  sides.  Hence,  in  reference  to  this  truth,  I  may  with 
proprietT  say  that,  with  me,  tlie  time  for '* reo^onmg-' is  passed.  Onttutt, 
my  mind  is  unalterably  fixed,  and  I  would  know  that  it  were  worse  than  a 
waste  of  time,  to  examine  the  argument  by  which  another  man  might  attempt 
to  disproTe  it.  What  I  knoic  to  be  absolutely  true  no  reasoning  could  maJte 
me  doubt,  and  the  truth  once  engraven  on  my  mind  as  an  absolute  certainty, 
I  may  lose  sight  of  the  process  of  ratiocination  by  which  it  was  demonstrated ; 
it  may  utterly  pass  from  my  memory,  without  weakenmg  the  strength  of  the 
original  conviction.  But  far  difierent  is  the  case  in  the  moral  sciences,  where 
demonstrative  evidence  is  not  attainable.  Here  we  know  nothing  as  an  ahsoltat 
tfrtatiify,  and  our  conviction  of  truth  depends  entirely  upon  two  things  : — first, 
the  nearness  to  which  the  truth  approximates  demonstration,  and  secondly, 
upon  the  force  of  the  response  which  the  alleged  truth  finds  in  the  intuitions  of 
our  inner  man,  or  our  consciousness.  In  this  department,  therefore,  I  believe 
I  hasard  nothing  in  saying,  that  *'  believing''^  is  continued  ^^rteuoningJ"  Hence, 
althouffh  I  do  not  deny  that,  in  relation  to  moral  subjects,  our  minds  may 
reach  sufficient  certainty  to  repose  with  safety  and  happiness  upon  the  results 
of  their  investigations,  yet  from  the  very  necessity  of  tne  case,  if  honest,  they 
mast  always  maintain  a  "reasoninf^^  attitude.  As  positive  exactitude  touch- 
ing propositions  in  moral  science  is  never  attainable,  so  there  must  always  be 
the  possibility  of  error  in  our  conclusions.  The  consciousness  of  this,  with 
the  honest  mmd,  preserves  the  ^^  reasoning"  attitude,  even  against  a  strong  voli- 
tioii  to  the  contrary.  It  is,  therefore,  no  great  credit  to  Professor  L.  that,  with 
him,  the  time  for  *^  reasoning'^  on  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Bible  is  passed.  It 
may  riiow  that  hi^  **  believing'^  is  the  obstinacy  of  dogmatism,  but  never  that  it 
is  tne  calm,  rational  result  of  philosophic  investigation. 

But  he  says  he  "  can  never  (so  help  him  the  gracious  God)  have  any  other 
leligioiis  creed,  nor  even  any  other  philosophy,  than  such  as  is  consistent  with  an 
honest  interpretation  of  the  holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 
And  by  an  honest  interpretation  he  means,  one  made  (Divine  grace  and  light 
assistiag)  through  those  universal  laws  of  human  speech  which  God  has 
given  to  us,"  &c.  But  does  not  the  Professor  know,  that  the  whole  contro- 
versy arises  upon  the  true  "interpretation  of  the  holy  Scriptures  ?"  Nobody 
objects  to  the  tenacity  with  which  he  clings  to  an  honest  interpretation.  But 
the  question  is,  what  is  the  correct  interpretation  1  Here  the  Professor  is  silent ; 
and  without  shedding  any  light  whatever  upon  the  subject,  he  swears  he  never 
vill  have  any  other  religious  creed  than  his  own  and  denounces  any  other,  to 
him  as  equivalent  to  "a  blank,  a  dark  void  of  faith."  This  is  neither  the  spirit 
of  philosophy  nor  of  true  Christianity.  The  philosopher  is  always  humble  be- 
caase  he  knows  no  more,  and  the  Christian,  sensible  of  his  infirmity,  is  always 
**  teachable."  The  question  between  the  Professor  and  the  New  Church,  is 
not  whether  he  shall  abandon  one  truth  or  set  of  truths  lo  embrace  others  less 
lovely  and  precious ;  but  it  is  bet\9een  two  conflicting  systems,  one  or  the 
other  of  which  must  be  false,  and  the  only  touchstone  by  which  to  test  them, 
is  an  honest  interpretation  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  Then  which  of  these 
systems  of  doctrine  is  based  upon  such  an  interpretation?  Here  is  the  great 
qnestion,  and  the  Professor  does  credit  neither  to  nis  head  nor  his  heart  by  de- 
•elioing  to  meet  it  because  his  mind  is  unalterably  "  fixed." 
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^  Bat  it  seems,  that  prejudice  against  Emanael  Swedenborg  is  a  kind  of  disease 
with  the  orthodox,  an^l  Professor  L.  is  grievously  afflicted  with  it.  Its  chsp 
racteristic  symptoms  are  great  anxiety  of  mind  (or  honest  interpreiationy  extreme 
apprehensiveness  of  *^  false  prophets,"  and  cold  rigors  at  the  thought  of  "  the  sub* 
jective  illumination  of  dreams."  Its  effect  upon  the  patient  is  to  superindace 
great "  weariness  of  all  controversy."  But,  to  be  serious,  is  it  not  amazing,  thst 
men  holding  high  rank  in  the  theological  world,  and  professing  the  religion  of 
Christianity,  will  turn  their  backs  upon  a  stupendous  and  most  momentous 
system  of  doctrine,  and  refuse  it  a  hearing,  upon  the  ground  that  its  expounder 
professed  to  be  illuminated  of  the  Lord,  by  intromission  into  the  world  of 
spirits  ?  Swedenborg  proposes  to  add  nothing  to,  nor  take  anything  from,  the 
revelations  of  the  Bible.  The  *^head  and  front"  of  his  offending  consists  in 
offering  an  interpretation  of  the  sacred  Word  which  does  not  destroy,  but 
only  gives  a  different  meaning  to  the  leading  doctrines  which  are  received  by 
the  Christian  world.  This  interpretation  is  founded,  to  a  great  extent,  upon 
the  law  of  correspondences.  Are  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  as  exponnd- 
ed  by  Swedenborg,  true  ?  Then,  does  not  this  open  a  field  of  investigatioa 
worthy  the  loftiest  intellect  ?  Are  they  in  accordance  with  the  Bible  ?  If  they 
are,  the  fact  that  he  professed  to  hold  intercourse  with  the  world  of  spirits, 
even  though  it  were  false,  would  not  destroy  the  truth  of  his  doctrines  or  re* 
lease  men  from  the  imperative  obligation  to  investigate  and  embrace  them.. 
But  how  unphilosophical,  how  unchristian  is  the  conduct  of  the  so-called  or* 
thodox  world !  They  deny  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church,  because  they  do 
not  believe  that  Swedenborg  was  admitted  into  the  world  of  spirits:  and  they 
do  not  believe  he  was  admitted  into  the  world  of  spirits,  because  nis  reporti 
thence  do  not  correspond  with  their  preconceived  notions  and  prejudices. 
Content  with  reasoning  in  this  contracted  circle,  they  fail  to  investigate  either 
the  doctrines  or  the  fact  of  his  spiritual  illumination  upon  their  merits,  aocozd- 
ing  to  theological  and  philosophical  principles.  Professor  L.  may  join  his  co- 
temporaries  of  the  sacerdotal  gown,  m  this  summary  mode  of  disposing  of  a 
momentous  system  of  religious  doctrines.  But  the  time  has  come  when  ridi- 
cule will  not  do  for  argument,  nor  prejudice  supply  the  place  of  reason .  There 
is  restlessness  and  discontent  in  the  mind  of  Christendom.  It  is  throwing  off 
its  fetters,  as  Samson  did  the  green  withes  by  which  the  Philistines  sought 
to  bind  him.  Every  phenomenon  of  the  age  proves,  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of» 
a  great  revolution.  Thrones  are  tottering,  crowns  are  crumbling,  and  the  spell' 
of  the  priesthood  over  the  laity  is  every  where  being  dissolved.  Professor  L.. 
may  rest  assured,  that  the  New  Church  doctrines  must  be  fairly  met,  and  if 
fedse,  put  down  by  legitimate  argument.  The  spirit  of  the  age  is  that  of  inquuy- 
and  investigation.  The  long  night — and  its  consequent  intellectual  torpor— of 
priestly  rule  is  passing  away. 

"  Night  wanes,  the  vapors  round  the  mountains  curl'd 
Melt  into  morn  and  light  awakes  the  world.*' 

But  a  word  more  in  relation  to  Professor  L.'s  ^'  honest  interpretation^^ — **  one 
made  (Divine  grace  and  light  assisting)  through  those  universal  laws  of  hu- 
man speech  which  God  has  given  us,"  &c.  To  a  ereat  degree  it  is  unques- 
tionably true,  that  "through  the  universal  laws  of  human  speech"  we  can  ar- 
rive at  a  satisfactorv,  because  reasonable,  interpretation  of  the  Bible.  But  they 
will  not  serve  for  all  purposes. 

By  these  universal  laws  we  are  taught  that  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were 
created  about  six  thousand  years  ago  ;  and  yet  astronomy  and  geology  provSi- 
that  they  were  created  unknown  ages  before. 

By  these  universal  laws  we  are  taught  that  the  globe  was  once  enveloped 
in  a  deluge  of  water  overtopping  the  loftiest  mountains;  but  geology  fumishea 
no  traces  of  such  an  event.  They  would  also  teach  us,  that  Noah  and  his 
family,  and  a  pair  of  all  kinds  of  animals  were  preserved  in  the  Ark ;  and  yet 
the  common  sense  of  eve^  man  must  convince  him,  that  a  structure  of  snch 
limited  dimensions,  coula  not  have  accommodated  the  one-thousandth  part  of' 
them.    The  building  erected  for  the  World's  Fair  in  London  is  much  larger  thaik 
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the  Ark ;  bat  who  would  be  so  insane  as  to  assert,  that  it  would  contain  the 
thonsandtb  part  of  what  is  said  to  have  been  preserved  by  Noah  ? 

These  ana  many  other  similar  illustrations  which  might  be  adduced,  show 
that  scripture,  interpreted  entirely  by  the  *'  universal  laws  of  human  speech," 
does  not,  to  say  the  least,  always  speak  reasonably,  or  in  accordance  with  well 
established  truths  and  facts  of  science.  What  shall  we  say  then  1  That  it  is 
false  t  By  no  means.  But  we  must  resort  to  some  other  law  of  interpreta* 
tion.  Swedenborg  has  propounded  that  law.  Shall  it  be  rejected  without 
trial  or  examination  ?  Is  it  not  worth  the  experiment  of  honest  inquirers  after 
troth,  to  ascertain  whether,  by  it,  the  sacred  Scriptures  may  not  be  brought 
into  perfect  harmony  with  the  deductions  of  reason  and  the  disclosures  of 
science  1  And  if  it  answers  this  great  purpose,  does  it  not  furnish  the  highest 
possible  evidence  of  its  correctness  1  Shall  it  then  be  rejected  merely  because 
Swedenborg  professed  to  have  enjoyed  intercourse  with  Spirits  ?  But  Profes- 
sor L.,  having  taken  the  honor  of  "  Christ^s  revelation  '*  under  his  special  keep- 
ing, "  will  not  think  so  disparagingly  "  of  it  as  to  believe,  that  Swedenborg^s 
rule  of  interpretation  is  even  entitled  to  respectful  consideration.  In  the  vain 
conceit,  that  the  true  interpretation  is  with  him,  he  will  listen  to  no  other 
though  an  ^  angel  from  Heaven  preach  it."  Is  this  the  true  spirit  of  philoso- 
phy or  Christianity?  Oh!  how  cold  and  dead  is  such  a  spirit!  Its  very 
breath  will  congeal  the  oil  that  would  speed  the  wheels  of  progress ;  and  the 
^orious  chariot  of  theology  would  stand  still,  while  that  of  science  careers 
unong  the  stars  and  the  music  of  its  motion  reverberates  through  the  gilded 
canopy  of  the  skies. 

The  illiberality  of  the  learned  Professor  towards  those  who  abandon  the 
Old  for  the  New  Church  doctrines,  is  fully  exhibited  in  the  following  language. 
"  There  is  really  no  progress  made  when  men  are  turned  only  from  one  error 
to  another.  And  this,  let  me  say,  seems  to  me  to  be  the  case  with  most  of  the 
accessions  to  your  cause.  It  draws  minds  already  prepared  for  it,  and  is  in 
most  instances  merely  a  transfer  of  a  man  from  one  false  position  to  anotber: 
as  from  Universalism,  or  Fourierism,  or  Electro-Psychologism,  or  Vestiges-o^ 
Creationism,  or  downright  infidelity  to  Swedenborgianism.  In  some  cases  in 
tlie  Repository  you  set  forth  converts  from,  what  you  take  pains  to  call,  *ar- 
tkoiox  Churches  ;*  but  in  all  that  I  have  examined,  there  is  but  little  difficulty  in 
detactinff  the  fact,  that  these  ^M  orthodox  believers^  never  had  any  soUd  reasons 
for  their  belief,  and  in  fact  hardly  seemed  to  know  what  it  really  was  or  what 
dieir  orthodoxy  really  consisted  in.  I  would  not  wish  to  be  uncharitable,  bat 
from  some  of  the  caricatures  of  creeds  thev  have  given,  no  other  intelligent 
jodgment  can  be  formed,  and  the  sudden  ill  will  they  manifest  to  their  former 
aU^^  belief  and  all  who  hold  it,  shows  that  it  was  never  cordially  received.** 
I  feel  personally  the  injustice  and  illiberality  of  this  language.  If  I  know  my 
own  heart,  I  have  no  **ill  will"  to  my  *^ former  alleged  belief,**  nor  to  those 
who  still  abide  in  it.  And  I  feel  equally  conscious  that  I  know  **  what  it  really 
was  ;**  but  I  frankly  confess  to  the  charge  *^  that  I  never  had  any  solid  rea- 
sons for  it,"  especially,  if  by  *'  iolid  reasons  "  the  Professor  means  such  as  those 
which  have  closed  his  mind  against  conviction  and  rendered  deaf  the  ears  of 
his  intellect  to  the  preaching  of  even  **  an  angel  from  Heaven."  I  am  still  an 
unworthy  member  of  the  ^'  Old  School  Presbyterian  Church ;"  wedded  to  it  by 
an  association  of  nearlv  twenty  years ;  and  I  admire  the  intelligence  and 
learning  of  its  clergy.  Nor  is  it  likeljr  that  I  shall  abandon  it  for  a  connexion 
vith  anv  other  of  the  orthodox  denominations — perhaps  never  even  to  join  the 
New  Church ;  for  there  is  no  prospect  that  a  society  will  be  formed  in  my  day, 
v^hich  will  be  accessible  to  me.  I  have  studied  the  Presbyterian  creed  (and 
indeed  all  orthodox  creeds)  with  an  honest  view  to  understand  it ;  and  I  have 
diligently  striven  to  be  satisfied  with  the  reasoning  by  which  its  ablest  advocates 
have  sought  to  establish  and  sustain  its  truth.  Still  I  must  say  that  my  mind 
has  never  been  free  from  harrassing  doubts  and  painful  uncertainty.  It  may 
have  arisen  from  a  want  of  deep  piety  and  that  childlike  docility  with  which 
it  behooves  all  to  receive  the  teachings  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  However 
this  may  be,  I  am  conscious  of  earnestly  desiring  to  know  the  trnth ;  and  I 
haTe  no  motive  to  embrace  or  believe  anything  else. 
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In  the  Presbyterian  "  Confession  of  Faith,**  I  read  the  following  in  raferaBoe 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  *^  In  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  uiere  be  three 
persons  of  one  substance,  power  and  eternity ;  God  the  Father,  God  the  Sod, 
and  God  the  Holy  Ghost  The  Father  is  of  none,  neither  begotten  nor  pro> 
ceeding ;  the  Son  is  eternally  begotten  of  the  Father :  and  3ke  Holv  Ghott 
eternally  proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the  Son.'*  Now  what  is  the  plain 
import  of  this  language  ?  It  is  evidently  this— that  the  Father,  Son  mad  BgAf 
Ghost  are  three  separate  and  distinct  persons — thai  the  person^  Father,  is  God,  that 
the  person^  Son,  is  God,  and  that  the  person,  Holy  Ghost,  is  God.  And  that  itit 
so  understood  by  the  Church,  is  manifest,  from  the  famiUar  doxology  vitk 
which  public  worship  is  closed. 

<*  To  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son, 

And  God  the  Spirit,  three  in  one, 
Be  honor,  praise,  and  glory  given. 

By  all  on  Earth,  and  all  in  Hearen.'* 

Or  this, 

"  Give  to  the  Father  praise, 

Give  glory  to  the  Son  : 
And  to  the  Spirit  of  his  grace 

Be  equal  honor  done.** 

These  embody  the  tenor  and  spirit  of  the  Presbyterian  doxologies,  and  they 
pay  worship  to  each  person  of  the  Godhead  as  (rod :  and  in  the  second  verw 
quoted,  different  degrees  or  kinds  of  doxology  are  ascribed  to  each,  according 
to  the  peculiar  part  which  he  is  supposed  to  perform  in  the  work  of  salvation. 
Praise  to  the  Father,  for  sending  his  Son  to  die ;  Glory  to  the  Son,  for  his  suf- 
ferings and  death,  and  Honor  to  the  Spirit,  for  his  agency  in  renewing  the 
heart  of  the  sinner.  Now  I  would  respectfully  inquire  of  I^ofessor  L.  whether 
this  is  a  *^  caricature"  of  this  article  of  the  Presbyterian  creed  1  Is  it  not  a  fair 
exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  taught  by  the  old  orthodox  chnrch* 
es  ?  Then,  if  the  person,  Father,  is  God,  and  the  person,  Son,  is  God,  and  the 
person.  Holy  Ghost,  is  God,  and  to  each,  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  believer, 
worship,  in  kind  and  degree  suited  to  the  part  which  he  performs  in  the  work 
of  salvation,  is  to  be  offered,  how  is  the  conclusion  to  be  escaped,  that  there 
are  three  Gods  ?  It  is  in  vain  to  talk  about  the  *'  unity  of  the  Godhead,"  in  the 
face  of  such  a  description  of  the  three  heads.  It  is  m  vain  to  say,  that  these 
three  separate  and  distmct  persons,  each  being  Qod,  constitute  but  one  God.  God 
is  an  indivisible  unit— so  teaches  the  Bible,  and  Professor  L.  will  not  say  to  the 
contrary,— and  He  is  incapable  of  being  parceled  out  into  three  parts,  eaeh 
part  a  person,  and  each  person  God,  and  each  God  equal,  in  all  the  attribntea 
of  Divinity,  to  the  God  so  divided.  I  would  not  speak  irreverently  of  the  Di- 
vine Bein^,  or  limit  His  omnipotence ;  but  I  do  say,  that  God  cannot  make  three 
01U;  nor  IS  the  human  mind,  unless  its  possessor,  like  Professor  L.,  has  pass- 
ed the  time  for  **  reasoning^''  capable  of  believing  that  three  equals  are  but  cm, 
and  that  that  one  is  only  equal  to  each  of  the  three. 

Such  is  the  view  which  reason  takes  of  the  Trinity  as  taught  by  the  '^Old 
Orthodox  Churches.**  And  how  is  it  met  when  its  ministers  are  implored  bf 
humble  seekers  for  light  f  The  reply  is,  it  is  a  great  mystery  to  be  received 
by  faith— that  the  understanding  must  abandon  its  throne,  and  reason  sus- 
pend its  office.  And  it  is  not  unfrequently  intimated,  with  a  sapient  look  and 
*' sanctimonious  seeming,**  that  it  is  impious  to  search  into  these  hidden  raj^ 
teries,  and  the  poor,  humble,  confiding,  priest-ridden  seeker  turns  away  in 
secret  to  repent  over  the  sin  of  inquiring  which  he  has  committed,  and  says, 
"Lord,  I  would  believe,  help  Thou  mine  unbelief.**  Now,  if  1  know  raysetl^ 
I  am  not  one  of  those  who  withhold  my  belief  from  all  that  I  cannot  nnde^ 
stand  or  explain.  Nature  and  Revelation  teem  with  mysteries;  and  Oh! 
with  what  profound  reverence  and  humility  should  we  bow  before  their  ora* 
cles !  But  in  relation  to  alleged  mysteries,  a  plain  and  palpable  distinction 
exists.  True  mysteries  are  those  which,  although  above  human  comprehen- 
sion, are  yet  compatible  with  reason.    But  those  alleged  mysteries,  which  are 
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sontntdictory  to  reason,  are  not  mysteries,  but  absurdities.  At  the  former,  I 
itagger  not;  the  latter  I  involuntarily  reject.  In  nature  I  see  unequivocal 
BTidenees  of  gpravitation,  electricity  and  light ;  but  I  am  profoundly  ignorant 
oi  their  essence.  Yet  I  know  they  exist.  In  Revelation,  I  read  of  God,  the 
infinite  and  eternal  Great  First  Cause,  but  I  know  nothing  of  His  essence  or 
Hie  mode  of  existence.  Yet  I  believe  there  is  a  God.  These  and  a  thousand 
other  facts  and  truths  are  far  above  my  comprehension,  but  as  their  existence 
is  compatible  with  reason,  they  command  my  undoubting  faith.  But  when  I 
am  told  chat  thne  are  but  one — chat  there  are  three  separate  persons  in  the  God- 
head-—that  each  person  is  God,  and  yet  that  they  constitute  but  one  God,  my 
mind  is  not  satisned  with  the  plea  of  mystery,  because  the  alleged  truth  is  not 
consistent  with,  but  contradictory  to,  reason. 

Bnt  Professor  L.  would  say,  that  we  are  bound  to  believe  whatever  is  clear- 
ly taught  in  the  Bible,  even  though  we  cannot  understand  it.  So  say  I.  Bat 
this  brings  up  the  very  discussion  to  which  you  invited  him  in  your  *^  Letters 
to  a  1>initarian."  Does  the  Bible  reveal  the  doctrine  of  a  Trinitv  ?  With  Pro- 
fessor L.,  1  agree  that  it  does.  But  the  question  is,  as  to  the  mode  of  that  Trin- 
ity— is  it  correctly  understood  and  taught  by  the  so-called  orthodox  theology  % 
In  examining  it  (which  I  do  not  propose  here  to  do)  I  act  upon  the  principle 
deduced  from  the  above  paragraph.  If  the  Philosopher  in  Natural  Science 
propounds  a  proposition,  though  above  my  comprehension,  yet,  if  it  is 
sustained  by  proofs  which  my  reason  sanctions,  I  yield  my  faith  ;  bnt  if  its 
mystery  consists  in  its  opposition  to  reason,  I  reject  it.  So,  in  Theology,  if  I  am 
presented  with  a  doctrine,  though  above  my  comprehension,  yet,  if  it  is  by  the 
clear  proof  of  holy  writ,  I  believe  it.  But  if  the  doctrine  asserted  be  contrary 
to  reason,  I  deny  it,  and  not  impugning  the  Word,  I  insist  on  a  different  inter- 
pretation. NOr  would  1  set  up  my  reason  as  an  infallible  standard,  and  peremp- 
torily reject,  without  further  examination,  every  thing  which  does  not  imme- 
diately meet  its  sanction.  But  I  say  this,  that  if  1  am  conscious  of  honesty  of 
purpose  (and  every  man  acts  in  such  matters  at  his  peril),  and  the  theological 
proposition  presented  is  contrary  to  reason,  1  take  it  to  be  primA  facie  evidence 
of  either  its  falsehood  or  a  wrong  interpretation  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 

I  am  guided  bv  another  rule,  in  relation  to  Scripture  interpretation.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  obtains  among  theologians ;  but  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  sound.  It  is  this :  Where  the  Scriptures  in  plain,  unequivocal,  and  not 
figurative  language,  assert  a  proposition,  it  is  to  be  received  as  true,  and  all 
ocher  texts  referring  to  the  same  subject,  but  of  doubtful  import,  must  be  sub- 
ovdinate  to,  and  construed  in  conformity  with,  it. 

And  let  us  apply  these  principles  of  investigation  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Sa- 
cnd  Trinity.  1  agree  with  Professor  L.,  that  the  Bible  teaches  a  Trinity  in  the 
Godhead.  But  in  what  does  this  Trinity  consist  ?  I  believe  it  consists  of  Fa- 
ttor,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost — three  essentials  of  the  Godhead;  that  is,  that  God  was 
in  Christ,  constituting  the  essentials  of  Father  and  Son,  and  that  the  third 
essential,  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  the  Divine  proceeding,  operation,  or  influence, 
resulting  from  the  union  of  the  first  and  second.  In  this,  I  admit,  there  is  great 
mystery— mystery  enough  to  satisfy  even  tripersonalists.  But  the  mystery  is 
eompatible  with,  and  not  contradictory  to,  reason.  It  is  therefore  prtmd  facie 
evidence,  that  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  by  which  it  is  sustained,  is  the 
tme  one.  But  Professor  L.  believes  the  Trinity  to  consist  of  three  separate 
sod  distinct  persons,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  that  each  person  is  the  very 
God,  and  yet  that  the  three  constitute  but  one  God.  In  this  also,  there  is  said 
to  be  great  mystery ;  but  if  mystery,  and  not  absurdity  it  be,  it  is  contrary  to 
reason.  This  is,  therefore,  primd  facie  evidence  that  the  interpretation  by 
which  this  view  of  the  Trinity  is  maintained,  is  not  the  correct  one. 

Again:  in  the  Holy  Word  I  find  such  unequivocal  declarations  as  these,  go- 
ioff  to  sustain  the  New  Church  view  of  the  Trinity,  which  I  cordially  receive. 
'^  U  ye  had  known  me,  ye  would  have  known  my  Father  also ;  and  from  hence- 
forth ye  have  known  Him  and  seen  Him."  Philip  said,  *'  Lord,  show  us  the 
Father,  and  it  sufficeth  us.  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  have  I  been  so  long  time 
with  yon,  and  yet  hast  thon  not  known  m«,  Philip  1   He  that  hath  seen  nu  hath 
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seen  the  Father ;  and  how  say  est  thou,  then,  Show  as  the  Father  f  Belierert 
thou  not  that  I  am  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  met  The  words  that  I 
speak  unto  yon,  I  speak  not  of  myself,  but  the  Father,  who  dwelleth  in  me,  ha 
doeth  the  works.  Believe  me,  that  I  am  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  me. 
He  that  seeth  me,  seeth  Him  that  sent  me.  I  and  my  Father  are  one."  Agaia: 
both  Old  and  New  Church  christians  hold  that  the  Godhead  consists  of  Fa- 
ther, Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,— these  make  up  its  fulness :  and  St.  Paul  says  that 
in  Christ  ^*  dwells  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily.*'  Now  it  cannot  be 
contended  for  a  moment,  that  any  of  these  texts  give  the  least  countenance  to 
the  idea  of  Three  Persons  in  the  Trinity.  They  all  unequivocally  assert,  in 
language  not  capable  of  any  other  construction,  the  absolute  unity  and  iden- 
tity of  the  Father  and  the  Son  ;  and  to  remove  every  vestige  of  doubt,  Paul 
comes  forward  with  the  New  Church  assertion,  that  in  Christ  dwells  aJl  the 
fulness  of  the  Trinity  bodily.  Then  what  if  Professor  L.  can  adduce  a  hun- 
dred texts  bearing  upon  the  same  subject,  but  of  doubtful  import  and  capable 
of  a  construction  favorable  to  the  tripersonal  theory— must  they  not  be  held 
subordinate  to  these  unequivocal  passages  and  interpreted  in  conformity  wiib 
them  ?  Professor  L.  must  either  admit  or  deny  this  rule  of  interpretation.  If 
he  admits  it,  then  no  ground  is  left  on  which  to  rest  the  tripersonal  Trinity; 
if  he  denies  it,  then  he  must  insist  upon  the  absurdity  that  doubtful  texts  mast 
control  those  that  are  positive  and  unequivocal.  Eidier  horn  of  the  dilemma 
will  ^ore  his  theology  to  the  very  vitals. 

If  It  be  true  that  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  are  not  separate  and  dit- 
tinct  oersotM,  but  only  three  essentials  of  the  Godhead,  then,  the  artificial  plan 
of  salvation  which  is  inculcated  by  the  orthodox  world,  must  fall  to  the  ground. 
That  system  must  be  erroneous  which  represents  the  Father,  the  first  person 
in  the  Trinity,  to  be  angry  with  the  sinner,— Christ,  the  second  person,  as  suf- 
fering a  vicarious  death  for  the  sinner  to  appease  the  vengeance  of  the  firrti 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  third  person,  as  sent  forth,  at  the  instant,  when  the 
wrath  of  the  Father  is  thus  appeased,  to  bear  to  the  sinner  the  tidings  of  mei^ 
cy,  and  to  perform  upon  his  heart  the  chemic  process  of  instantaneous  con- 
version. For  how  could  God  die  to  avenge  his  own  wrath  ?  This  question  is 
unanswerable  ujpon  the  view,  that  He  is  one  and  indivisible. 

But  it  is  not  alone  in  the  light  of  New  Church  truth,  that  the  orthodox  view 
of  the  atonement  and  its  kindred  doctrines  appears  untenable.  Upon  the  tri- 
personal theory  the  absurdity  is  equally  great.  Let  it  be  remembered  that 
each  person  in  the  Godhead  is  held  to  be  God — equal  in  all  respects.  If  equal, 
then  they  are  equal  in  mercy,  justice,  holiness,  and  power ;  and  if  thus  equals 
then  eacn  had  an  equal  right  to  have  his  justice  satisfied,  his  wrath  appeased, 
and  his  violated  law  vindicated.  Hence,  there  was  no  necessity  nor  reason: 
why  the  Son  should  die  for  this  purpose,  which  did  not  apply  with  equal  force 
in  iavor  of  the  crucifixion  of  the  Father  or  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  behold  the 
inconsistency  of  tripersonalism  upon  this  very  point !  In  language  it  asserts 
the  equality  of  all  the  persons  in  the  Godhead,  and  yet,  in  fact,  it  assigns  to 
the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  respectively,  second  and  third  positions  of  subordi* 
nate  rank,  in  the  work  of  salvation.  Who  then  is  to  be  condemned  for  re- 
ceiving with  jealous  caution  that  interpretation  of  Scripture  which  sustains 
such  great  absurdities  and  inconsistencies  1  What  criminality  can  there  be  in 
p;iving  to  the  New  Church  interpretation  a  fair  examination,  especially  when 
It  professes  to  bring  all  these  sublime  and  momentous  doctrines  into  concord 
with  enlightened  reason  1 

I  could  dwell  at  much  greater  length  upon  these  interesting  topics.  But  it 
was  not  my  object  to  make  a  disquisition  upou  the  doctrines  of  the  New 
Church.  Indeed  I  feel  that  I  am  incapable  of  handling  them  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  them,  or  calculated  to  enlighten  others.  All  that  I  designed  was  to 
present  my  understanding  of  the  great  fundamental  tenet  of  the  Christian  syB> 
tem  as  held  by  the  orthodox  world,  and  briefly  hint  at  the  process  by  which 
my  mind  has  examined  and,  in  the  main,  received  the  doctrines  of  the 
New  Church.  It  may  be,  that,  as  one  of  *<  the  converts  "  from  the  ^  orthodox. 
Church,"  I  have  vindicated  myself  from  Professor  L.*s  charge  of  igaoranca  of 
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what  their  belief  ie— of  "  ill  will "  to  it  and  to  "  all  who  hold  it."  If  so,  I  am 
quite  content ;  but  I  shall  be  more  than  gratified  if  he  will  condescend  to* 
enlighten  me,  if  I  have  given  a  **  caricature  '*  of  the  Old  Church  Trinity,  and 
show,  by  fair  argnment,  5iat  the  Doctrines  of  the  New  Church  are  not  sus- 
tained by  ^^  an  honest  interpretation  of  the  holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament." 

I  close  this  tedious  communication  with  a  single  reflection.  To  me,  it  is 
one  of  the  profoundest  solemnity.  In  what  consists  the  danger  or  the  heresy 
of  embracing  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church  ?  Is  it  heresy  to  believe  in  the 
indivisible  unity  of  the  Godhead,  that  in  Jesus  Christ  all  its  fullness  dwells 
bodily,  and  that  he  is  consequently,  the  Lord  of  Heaven  and  earth,  the  worthy 
and  proper  object  of  supreme  afi*ection,  constant  obedience,  and  adoring 
worsLip  ?  Is  it  heresy  to  believe,  that  "  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the 
wfHd  to  Himself,"  and  that  by  his  sufferings  and  death  he  glorified  his 
Humanity,  conquered  and  reduced  to  order  the  *' powers  of  darkness"  and 
opened  up  a  medium  bv  which  we  can  become  at  one  with  our  Maker  i  Is  it 
heresy  to  believe  that  this  atonement,  is  as  broad  as  the  necessities  of  the  race 
for  whose  salvation  it  has  been  wrought,  that  the  infiuences  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
like  the  sunshine  of  heaven,  are  shed  upon  all  men  and  that  all,  if  they  wilL 
open  their  hearts  to  receive  them  and  will  obey  the  command  of  supreme 
love  to  God  and  love  to  their  neighbor  as  themselves,  "  cease  to  do  evil  and 
learn  to  do  well,"  as  from  the  Lord  and  not  of  their  own  sufiiciency,  will  be 
quickened  into  regenerate  life  and  become  meat  for  the  inheritance  of  the* 
saints  of  light?  Is  it  heresy  to  believe,  that  death  is  a  continuation  of  life — 
that  it  but  conducts  us  into  a  world  more  real,  more  substantial,  because  ever 
endnriDg,  than  this  scene  of  our  probation — that  it  is  but  the  dissolving  ^  of 
the  honse  of  this  earthlv  tabernacle,"  which  is  the  natural  body,  and  mtro- 
dncing  us  into  our  "  building  of  God,  a  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in 
the  Heavens,"  which  is  our  spiritual  body  1  If  it  be  heresy  to  believe  these 
thiogs,  I  confess  to  its  guilt ;  and  desiring  to  know  the  truth,  I  pray  Ftofesaor 
L,  or  any  body  else  to  show  me  my  delusion  and  danger.  Untu  then,  on  this 
foondmtion  I  rest  my  hopes  for  time  and  eternity. 

Very  sincerelv. 

Your  obedient  servant,  &c. 


Ffom  a  reader  in  Tennesaee. 

S ,  Tenn.,  Jan.  20, 1851. 

Diam  Sim, 

It  has  been  my  intention  to  write  to  you,  in  renewing  my  subscription,  some- 
thing  in  relation  to  my  sentiments  of  Swedenborg  and  his  system,  but  find  myself  ' 
vithont  time  at  nresent,  to  do  more  than  merely  indicate  my  reception  of  his 
doctrines  and  disclosures.  I  have  come  within  the  last  three  years  from  al- 
mostthe  extreme  of  infidelity,  and  I  see  not  how  I  could  have  been  reclaimed 
from  that  perilous  state  by  anv  other  instrumentality  than  tlie  writings  of  Swe- 
denborg. A  Jittle  more  than  three  years  ago,  your  **  M esmer  and  Swedenborg^ 
fdl  into  my  hands  (having  been  sent,  I  believe,  bv  Mr.  Holcombe  to  a  friend 
of  his  at  this  place),  I  then  became  acquainted,  for  the  first  time,  with  the 
writings  of  Swedenborg.  I  was  a  believer  in  Mesmerism,  and  though  an  in- 
fidel, I  was  a  spiritualist,  and  therefore  in  some  measure  prepared  to  appre- 
ciate your  book.  I  afterwards  became  a  reader  of  A.  J.  Davis  and  the  Uni- 
▼eroGBlum,  but  in  1848  subscribed  for  the  Repository,  and  became  a  reader  of 
New  Church  books,  and  have  steadily  progressed  in  the  reception  of  the  doc- 
trines nntil  I  am  now  ready  (and  have  indeed  been  for  some  months)  to  sub- 
icribe  myself  a  ^'  receiver."  and  do  earnestly  trust  that  I  have  begun  to  live  that- 
diWne  lim  incnlcated  by  Swedenborg. 

Of  conrse,  I  would  rejoice  to  see  New  Church  books  and  doctrines  circulat- 
ed as  widely  as  possible,  but  cannot  do  much  in  the  ffood  cause  mvself.  I  in- 
tend, however,  as  suitable  occasions  present  themselves,  to  do  wnat  I  caxvlo 
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gire  ourrency  in  8aitiU>Ie  directions  to  this  blessed  system  of  doctrines  and 
disclosures.  There  are  a  number  of  intelligent  individuals  in  this  place  vfao 
are  more  or  less  interested  in  Swedenborg;  but  the  great  difficulty  in  this  buy, 
bustling,  money-making  region,  is  to  get  any  body  to  read  the  writings  8iu« 
ficiently  to  appreciate  them  fairly.  I  think  a  lecturer  would  be  well  receifod 
here  and  I  would  be  glad  to  see  one  here  who  could  do  justice  to  the  subject 

Yours,  truly. 


MISCELLANY. 


DR.  TAFEL  AT  HOME. 

The  January  No.  of  the  Intellectual  Repository  contain!  a  very  interaatiof  skeioh  o(  i 
•reoent  visit  to  Wirtemberg  and  Tabingen,  in  Germany,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Bailey,  of  Ae- 
orington,  England,  of  which  we  insert  the  greater  portion.  Everything  relative  to  teUl> 
erary  labors  and  domestic  life  of  our  valued  friend  Dr.  Tafel,  carries  with  it  a  deep  in- 
terest to  the  members  of  the  New  Church. 

TO  THE  EDITOR, 

Dear  Sir, — As  you  have  intimated  that  you  consider  it  would  be  interestiRg 
to  our  ftiends,  to  communicate  such  facts  as  have  interested  me,  as  a  New- 
churchman  in  my  recent  journey,  I  am  happy  to  place  them  at  your  disposal, 
and  trust  that  the  object  of  making  the  members  of  the  New  Church  in  Ger- 
many better  known  to  their  brethren  in  England,  will  be,  to  some  exteat,  so- 
complished. 

I  left  England  on  Monday,  Sept.  23d,  and,  after  traversing  Belgium,  Rhen- 
ish Prussia,  Nassau,  Darmstadt,  and  Baden,  and  observing  a  vast  number  of 
interesting  objects  of  almost  every  kind,  arrived  at  Stuttgard  on  Saturday 
evening,  Sept.  28th,  and  was  then  very  warmly  received  by  the  two  brothers 
Tafel,  Dr.  Leonhart  Tafel,  of  Stuttgard,  and  Professor  Tafel,  of  Tubingen.  Both 
brothers  are  Newchurchmen,  but  Professor  Tafel  is  the  one  so  well  knowfi, 
and  so  much  esteemed  in  this  country,  by  his  labors  in  publishing  the  Latin 
works  of  £.  S.,  and  his  exertions  in  addressing  his  own  countrymen  in  German, 
on  the  subject  of  the  doctrines.  We  spent  a  delightful  evenmg  together,  and 
I  learned  that  next  day  the  Conference  of  our  brethren  would  take  place.  It 
is  held  quarterly,  and  it  is  appointed  on  this  occasion  to  take  place  m  a  saloon 
of  a  public  pleasure  garden.  The  next  morning,  at  nine  o^clock,  I  accompa- 
nied the  two  Drs.  Tafel,  with  my  son  and  Mr.  James  Rawsthome,  a  young 
gentleman  who  had  accompanied  me  from  Lancashire,  to  the  place  of  mee^ 
ing,  where  we  found  many  friends  already  assembled,  and  were  rapidly  join- 
ed by  the  rest,  to  the  number  probably  of  130.  Professor  Tafel  omciated  as 
preacher,  and  conducted  service  after  the  simple  manner  usual  in  the  Luthe^ 
an  Church.  First,  a  few  verses  of  a  hymn,  sung  slowly,  then  a  prayer,  con- 
cluding with  the  Lord^s  Prayer ;  after  that  a  lesson,  and  the  sermon  immediate- 
ly following.  The  whole  was  completed  by  a  short  prayer,  and  the  conclud- 
ing two  verses  of  the  hymn  by  which  the  service  was  commenced.  The  dis- 
course was  an  earnest  unfolding  of  the  Divine  Unity  and  Trinity,  and  its  ap- 
plication to  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement.  I  was  then  introduced  to  the  meet- 
ing, and  gave  a  short  address  in  German,  describing  the  kind  feelings  towards 
them  of  their  brethren  in  England,  and  the  interest  that  was  taken  by  them  jn 
all  the  progress  which  is  made  by  the  Church  in  Germany.  I  was  afterward! 
introduced  particularly,  and  found  a  brother's  welcome  from  them  all.  Some 
additional  members  were  enrolled  by  Dr.  Leonhart  Tafel,  who  is  Secretary  to 
the  New  Church  in  Wirtemberg,  and  then  the  meeting  broke  up.  About  one- 
half,  however,  stayed  to  dine  together,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  dinner  was 
served  up,  and  enjoyed,  accompanied  by  that  genial  conversation  and  **  flow 
of  soul,"  which  makes  such  a  meal  a  feast,  boui  for  body  and  mind. 
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Doriitg  the  time  for  the  dessert,  Professor  Tafel  narrated  a  eircQinstance  af- 
fscting  himself  ia  his  family  relations,  which  had  somewhat  the  character  of 
religions  persecution  \  but  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  overruled  by  Divine  Pro- 
Tidence,  to  the  benefit  of  the  cause  of  truth,  and  the  individual  well-being  of 
all  the  parties  especially  concerned.  The  Professor^s  son,  Theodore,  a  fine  hoy  of 
between  fourteen  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  had  passed  through  the  requisite 
classes  in  the  most  honorable  manner,  and  was  presented  as  a  candidate  for  a 
resident  scholarship  in  the  seminary,  an  institution  attached  to  the  university, 
and  the  advantages  of  which  are,  that  for  four  years  the  students  receive 
board,  and  a  first  rate  education  free.  The  youth  was  pronounced  in  all  res- 
pects eligible,  except  that  his  father  was  a  Swedenborgian,  and  had  published 
a  pamphlet,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  to  show,  as  its  title  an- 
nounced,— ^  That  the  Old  Church  creeds  are  the  sources  of  the  misery  of  na- 
tions.'' The  Studenten-rath,  or  council,  which  presides  over  the  seminary,  in 
the  letter  which  they  directed  to  be  written  to  the  Professor,  distinctly  stated 
the  objections  to  the  father's  views  as  being  the  only  reasons  for  the  Tejection 
of  the  son.  Professor  Tafel  appealed  from  them  to  the  Minister  of  Public  In- 
straction,  and  accompanied  his  appeal  with  a  copy  of  his  pamphlet.  The 
minister  replied,  sympathizing  with  our  friend,  but  stating  that  as  the  difierence 
iroee  from  doctrinal  considerations,  he  was  incompetent  to  interfere.  The 
Pfe«^essor  then  appealed  to  the  Privy  Council,  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  coun- 
try, sent  them  a  copy  of  his  book,  and  many  additional  aiguments,  firom  a 
work  which  is  now  in  the  course  of  publication.  He  admits,  in  the  fullest 
manner,  that  his  doctrines  are  opposed  to  the  creeds  and  texts  of  the  Old 
Church,  but  maintains  that  these  are  wrong,  and  ought  to  be  abolished  by  law, 
•e  dangerous  and  destructive  to  the  state ;  that,  moreover,  the  doctrines  of  the 
Ifow  Church  are  Scriptural,  rational,  and  the  true  ground  of  real  well  being, 
both  for  nations  here  and  for  heaven  hereafter,  and  ought  to  be  adopted.  He 
leeeived  a  polite  reply  from  the  Secretary  or  the  Council,  and  the  assurance 
that  the  subject  would  certainly  be  duly  laid  before  them.  The  matter  had 
just  begun  to  be  mentioned  in  the  newspapers,  before  I  left  Germany,  and  Che 
editor  of  the  one  I  saw,  in  which  it  was  noticed,  remarked  that  Dr.  Tafel  must 
win  his  cause,  as  far  as  his  son  was  concerned  \  bat  his  own  great  hope  is,  to 
obtain  a  fuller  hearing  for  the  doctrines  from  the  government  and  the  country 
at  large.  Our  friend  informed  the  company  of  this  proceeding,  so  far  as  it  had 
taken  place,  but  to  present  it  in  a  more  complete  and  intelligible  form,  I  have 
hiought  it  up  to  the  state  in  which  it  was  when  I  took  leave.  1  have  not  yet 
heard  of  its  further  progress. 

The  company  broke  up  about  two  o'clock,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  the 
company  oT  the  two  Tatels  during  the  remainder  of  the  day,  and  learned  some 
additional  particulars  concerning  the  Church  in  Germany  and  Switierland, 
which  may  probably  be  best  communicated  in  this  place.  There  is  a  society 
at  Wismar,  consisting  of  about  a  dozen  members,  another  at  Vienna,  consist- 
in|r  of  from  thirty  to  forty,  and  in  relation  to  this  latter.  Professor  Tafel  had  re- 
ceived a  letter  when  I  arrived,  that  the  leader  had  been  thrown  into  prison,  on 
a  charge  of  Socialism.  Before  I  left,  information  came  that  he  was  released. 
The  charge  turned  out  to  have  originated  in  the  ignorance  of  a  police  spy, 
who  overheard  our  friend,  the  leader  in  question,  discussing  with  a  leading 
man  of  the  German  Catholic  Church,  the  differences  of  their  religious  senti- 
Diienta,  and  mistook  them  for  Socialists.  There  is  a  society  in  Switzerland  of 
about  fiftv  members.  The  precise  locality  I  forget,  but  I  presume  it  is  in  the 
aeighborbood  of  St.  Gall.  The  leader  is  an  excellent  man,  named  Nefi;  former- 
Iv  a  echoolmaster,  now  a  farmer.  Professor  Tafel  met  them  during  a  visit  to 
the  Rhigi,  made  the  summer  of  this  year,  and  was  much  delighted  with  their 
piety  and  zeal.  In  Wirtemberg  there  is  no  separate  organized  society  which 
meets  every  Sunday,  for  there  is  not  thought  to  be  a  sufficient  number  in  any 
one  place  to  compose  such  a  meeting.  There  are  about  five  ministers  of  the 
EMaolished  Church,  the  Lutheran,  who  receive  the  doctrines  and  preach  in  ac- 
oqrdance  with  them.  One  of  them,  named  Werner^  is  very  zealous,  preaches 
ataaoat  avery  day  in  some  church  or  other,  and  maintains,  with  the  aid  of  other 
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^benevolent  persons,  an  orphan  asylnm  of  nearlv  100  childien,  at  the  place  of 
his  abode,  Kentlingen.  He  is  much  approved  of  by  one  party  in  the  Establish- 
«d  Church,  and  much  condemned  by  another, — the  ultra  orthodox.  He  does  sot 
•encourage  the  separation  of  the  New  Church  from  the  Old.  Bat  some  of  the 
other  ministers  who  receive  the  doctrines,  feel  the  teaching  of  the  Luthenm 
catechisms  to  children,  which  they  are  by  law  compelled  to  do,  a  grievous 
burden.  Professor  Tafel  approves  of  the  separation  of  the  New  Chnrch  from 
the  Old,  as  it  is  in  England  and  America,  and  wherever  it  can  be  maintained 
in  an  orderly  and  respectable  manner.  Some  time  ago,  much  injury  was  sus- 
tained by  the  Church  in  Wirtemberg,  by  some  of  the  brethren,  led  by  an  advo- 
>cate  (a  lawyer)  named  Hofaker  (since  dead),  giving  themselves  to  the  practice 
of  seeking  information  respecting  the  Spiritual  World  through  the  instromen- 
tality  of  clairvoyants.  The  dictates  of  false  and  impure  spirits  were  received 
with  respect,  and  evil  consequences  followed,  which  bronght  scandal  upon  the 
Chnrch,  and  prevented  the  reception  of  the  doctrines  which  previously  ap- 
peared* to  be  rapidly  taking  place.  I  mention  this  circumstaucOf  without 
•dwelling  on  names  and  painful  particulars  which  1  could  give,  that  our  breth- 
ren in  this  conntry  may  be  strengthened  in  the  determination  to  eschew  everj 
mode  of  obtaining  information  on  spiritual  things,  save  that  of  the  writings  of 
the  Lord's  prepared  servant,  £.  S.,  and  the  purification  of  their  understandings, 
by  an  obedience  to  the  Divine  commandments  in  love  and  in  life.  "  Let  thme 
eye  be  single,  and  th^  whole  body  shall  be  full  of  light.'* 

*  *  *  *  Such  IS  the  abode  of  our  friend  as  to  its  exterior.  Within,  he 
•has  every  requisite  convenience,  an  amiable  and  intelligent  lady  for  his  conja- 
gial  partner,  and  a  family  of  seven  children,  from  Miss  Tafel,  a  young  lady  of 
about  sixteen  years  of  age,  to  a  young  child  still  in  the  arms.  The  rrofessor 
himself  is  rather  below  the  middle  stature,  upwards  of  fifty  years  of  age,  and 
somewhat  spare  in  his  habit  of  body.  In  manners  gentle,  amiable,  afiection- 
ate,  devoted  to  the  Church,  and  persevering  in  his  pursuit  of  her  interests.  He 
has  a  well-stocked  private  library,  besides  having  access  by  his  dailv  duties  to 
the  splendid  library  of  the  university,  which  contains  2(K),000  volumes  and 
100,000  manuscripts.  He  has  a  small  meeting  which  takes  place  in  his  library 
€very  Saturday  evening,  for  reading  the  works  of  Swedenborg.  I  attended 
this  twice ;  and  performed  service  once  on  the  Sabbath  during  m^  stay,  with 
the  Professor  and  his  lady  present.  My  whole  stay  was  one  of  interest,  in- 
struction, elevation,  and  delight ;  and  when,  after  my  second  visit  (for  I  was 
under  his  hospitable  roof  on  two  separate  occasions  of  several  days  each),  I 
took  leave  of  the  Professor,  his  estimable  lady,  and  family,  it  was  with  senti- 
ments of  the  highest  esteem  and  affection ; — with  gratitude  to  the  Lord,  who 
taises  up  such  assistants  to  His  Church,  and  with  feelings  of  admiration  and 
good- will  towards  the  whole  German  nation,  of  whom  the  two  Tafels  and  their 
worthy  families  are  admirable  specimens.  It  will,  no  doubt,  be  gratifying  to 
the  Church  in  this  country  to  know  that  Professor  Tafel  fully  intends  to  be  with 
tis  next  year  at  the  Conference  in  Edinburgh. 

J.B. 
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It  is  wonderful  to  what  an  extent  books  of  travel  and  exploration  have  been  maltipU^ 
within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  in  regard  to  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Palestine.  The  spirit 
of  antiquarian  research  over  the  field  of  these  world- renowned  localities  seems  indomiti' 
ble.  The  labors  ofBunsen  and  Lepsius  in  Egypt,  of  Layard  in  Ninevah  and  its  viebii- 
ty,  of  Robinson  and  countless  others  in  Palestine,  are  bringing  to  light  the  past  and  pr0* 
aent  state  of  those  regions  to  such  a  degree  that  we  feel  almost  as  familiar  with  their  men* 
uments  and  scenes  as  with  our  own  domestic  surroundings.  Long  buried  histories  ai« 
re-produeed,  and  oblivion  itself  seems  destined,  like  the  mystic  sea  in  the  Apocalypae,  to 

give  ap  its  dead."    \¥hat  is  the  providential  design  of  aU  this  1    Why  are  thaie  ooaa- 
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iriM  eflpeoialljr  made  the  theatre  at  this  day  of  these  indefatigable  researches  1  Our  own 
impression  is  that  the  reason  is  to  be  sought  in  the  correspondential  relations  of  these  se- 
TBiml  regions  as  taught  in  the  writings  of  the  New  Church.  From  them  we  learn  that 
they  have  each  a  permanent  represeotatiye  bearing  upon  the  three  distinct  provinces  of 
the  human  mind — the  scientific,  the  rational  and  the  spiritual.  Egypt  answers  to  the 
Urst,  Assyria  to  the  second,  and  Canaan  (Palestine)  to  the  third.  Now  as  under  the 
Isttchings  of  the  New  Church  a  new  philosophy  of  these  departments  or  degrees  of  the 
mind  is  being  developed,  and  their  several  limits,  functions,  and  relations  accurately  de- 
tennined,  so,  in  like  manner,  the  process  of  development  is  going  on  in  the  sphere  of  their 
letpaetive  ultimates,  the  countries  in  question,  to  which  the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world 
axe  DOW  tamed  with  such  yearning  solicitude  as  to  the^  discoveries  that  may  yet  be  an- 
nounced. This  suggestion  gives  new  significancy  to  the  inspired  prediction,  **  In  that  day 
iiiall  there  be  a  highway  out  of  Egypt  to  Assyria ;  and  the  Assyrian  shall  come  into 
Esypt,  and  the  Egyptian  into  Assyria ;  and  the  E^ptians  shall  serve  with  the  Assyrians. 
in  that  day  shall  Israel  be  the  third  with  Egypt  and  with  Assyria,  even  a  blessing  in  the 
midst  of  the  land.** 

We  are  happy  to  chronicle,  from  time  to  time,  the  testimonies  to  the  interest  felt  i^  the 
•operations  of  the  N.  C.  Tract  and  Missionary  Society,  and  also  to  assure  its  friends  that 
mccording  to  the  means  furnished  it  is  doing  all  in  its  power  to  accomplish  the  objects 
aimed  at  in  its  formation.  Several  thousands  of  pages  of  tracts  have  been  distributed 
-•iiiee  we  last  alluded  to  its  doings,  and  scarcely  a  day  passes  that  some  good  seed  is  not 
sown  by  its  instrumentality.  The  general  plan  thus  far  adopted  has  been  to  operate 
through  the  mail,  transmitting  mailable  matter  to  quarters  where  we  had  reason  to  think 
it  would  turn  to  good  account,  and  being  panicular,  by  pre-paying  postage,  to  guard 
agsdnst  the  prejudice  that  might  arise  from  the  imposition  of  an  involuntary  tax.  This 
plan  of  procedure  makes  it  desirable  that  our  friends  should  still  continue,  as  many  of 
them  have  done,  to  furnish  us  from  time  to  time,  with  the  names  of  such  persons  in  the 
sphere  of  their  acquaintance  as  in  their  judgment  would  willingly  receive  and  read  and 
be  profited  by  our  publications.  As  we  have  a  large  supply  of  the  tract  on  the  '*  State  of 
bi&nts  in  Heaven"  on  hand,  we  should  be  happy  to  forward  them  in  such  directions, 
among  bereaved  parents,  as  may  be  indicated  by  their  New  Church  friends. 

I 

By  a  recent  letter  from  Rev.  T.  0.  Prescott,  we  learn  that  our  venerable  friend  Mr. 
Noble,  has  so  far  lost  the  use  of  his  eyes  as  to  be  unable  any  longer  to  officiate  in  the  pul- 
pit, and  his  Society  in  Cross-street  have  tendered  a  call  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bruce,  ofEdin- 
biifgh,  author  of  the  very  excellent  and  much  admired  discourse  on  "Marriage."  The 
call,  we  understand,  has  been  accepted,  and  the  Edinburgh  Society  left  for  the  present 
destitute  of  a  pastor.  The  vacancy  is  an  important  one,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  may  not 
long  remain  unsupplied. 

NoBLs's  Appeal. — ^A  new  and  handsome  edition  of  this  invaluable  work  has  just  been 
brought  out  by  Mr.  J.  Allen,  of  this  city,  which  is  put  at  retail  at  $1  25.  The  multitudes 
of  orders  which  have  remained  for  months  at  a  time  unanswered,  may  now  be  complied 
srith.  The  *'  Appeal*'  has  long  since  taken  iu  place  as  a  classic  in  New  Church  litera- 
ture, and  as  the  demand  for  it  never  dies  away,  so  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  may  never  be  per- 
mitted to  go  out  of  print. 

The  new  edition  of  the  *'  Letters  to  a  Trinitarian,'*  with  the  six  supplementary  pages, 
has  just  been  published  by  Mr.  Clapp.  We  have  before  intimated  that  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  advance  the  price  from  12i  to  15  cents  per  copy,  but  even  at  this  rate  there  is  no 
chsnper  p«mphlet  In  the  market. 
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Died,  in  this  city  on  the  9th  Jan.,  after  a  painful  and  protraoted  ilkiess,  Mrs.  Habu 
FoLOEB  TiASK,  late  of  Chicago,  111.,  afed  25  years. 

The  sabject  of  the  above  notice  was  a  person  whose  life,  brief  though  it  waa,  mtf  f«^ 
nish  important  lessons  to  those  she  has  leA  behind ;  and  it  therefore  becomes  a  sadlf 
pleasant  duty  to  call  to  remembrance  some  of  its  most  interesting  phases.  The  annoonct* 
ment  of  her  death — more  properly  her  re-birth  into  a  higher  life — has  caused  sorrow  t» 
many  a  heart  that  knew  and  prized  her  worth  ;  but  it  is  a  lesson  softened  and  eleviltd 
by  the  reflection  that  the  pure  spirit  that  had  struggled  long  and  painfully  in  its  decaying 
mortal  tenement,  now  moves  freely  and  joyfully  in  the  bright  atmosphere  of  heaven. 

From  a  very  tender  age  Mrs.  T.  was  profoundly  impressed  with  the  reality  and  beantf 
of  spiritual  things,  and  the  sentiment  of  reverence  was  purified  and  elevated  by  strong 
poetical  tendencies,  which  were  manifested  simultaneously  with  it.  At  twelve  years  a 
age,  as  her  mother  expressed  it,  **  she  gave  her  heart  to  the  Saviour,"  took  great  delight  in 
reading  the  Bible  and  other  good  books,  and  in  attendance  upon  public  worship,  bat  shs 
was  deemed  too  young  by  her  friends  to  unite  with  the  church.  At  the  age  of  thiiteeo, 
Inwever,  on  occasion  of  the  communion,  she  inquired  if  she  could  not  also  partake  of 
the  **  feast  prepared  by  the  Lord  for  those  that  love  him.'*  Shortly  after  she  united  witk 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Chiqago,  of  which  she  was  an  exemplary  member.  It  is  piO' 
per  to  add,  that  the  genial  and  .social  qualities  of  her  character*  always  strong,  were  not, 
as  is  too  often  the  case,  shaded  by  the  religions  sentiment,  but,  on  the  contraiy,  were  reih 
dared  more  active,  dispensing  the  gentle  sunshine  of  the  soul  upon  all  who  approached 
hn,  shining,  however,  with  a  warmer  and  softer  light  in  the  charmed  circle  of  hoint» 
From  a  child  she  was,  much  more  than  is  usually  the  case,  the  companion  of  her  mother, 
with  whom  she  was  accustomed  to  converse  with  a  wisdom  beyond  her  years. 

Two  or  three  years  before  her  deadi  she  became  acquainted  with  the  writings  of 
Swadenborg,  whose  heavenly  teachings  were  received  into  her  willing  mind  like  reftesk- 
ing  water  into  the  thirsty  soil.  In  them  she  found  a  satisfaction  of  her  whole  natoie 
never  felt  before — an  explanation  of  difficulties  which  had  perplexed  her  reason— the  le- 
raovai  of  a  painful  Mneight  that  had  pressed  upon  the  heart--4he  opening  of  the  inner 
glories  of  the  Word.  A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  she  made  an  open'  profession  of  her 
faith  in  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church,  was  baptized  therein,  and  became  s 
member  of  the  Chicago  Society. 

Shortly  after  this  lier  health  began  to  decline  rapidly.  Her  disease  was  a  rhenmatitt 
affection  of  the  heart,  very  painful  and  protracted,  by  which  she  was  most  of  the  tiaH 
confined  to  her  room  till  her  decease. 

Her  husband,  Dr.  James  Henry  Trask,  to  whom  she  was  married  in  Boston  in  IS41$ 
and  to  whom  she  was  most  devotedly  attached,  was  absent  in  California  during  the  whole  of 
her  illness,  and  for  a  long  time  she  could  not  feel  reconciled  to  depart  before  his  retmni 
but  to  this  at  last  she  became  resigned,  and,  shortly  before  her  death,  when  asked  by  a. 
friend  if  she  still  wished  to  see  him,  she  said,  "  No,  no,  I  am  willing  to  die  now.  OLoiA 
take  me  home.    God  bless  you  for  all  your  kind  care  of  me." 

The  last  six  months  of  her  life  she  read  little  else  than  the  Bible,  which  was  to  bir  a 
perpetual  fountain  of  consolation.  She  would  often  exclaim,  '*  0  mother !  it  it  lo  fofl— 
■o  full !  I  can't  read  but  few  verses  at  a  time, — it  opens  before  me  so,  so  full !  so  fall !  f 
It  was  from  a  child  her  Sabbath-day  book,  and  though  a  great  reader,  all  other  bookf 
were  laid  aside  for  that. 

For  many  months  she  had  expected  death,  as  the  result  of  her  illness,  and  pr•pal«dhi^- 
self  for  the  change  with  great  calmness.  Her  last  words,  breathed  in  the  interndsof  her 
excruciating  sufierings  were,  "  O  Lord,  take  me  home."  We  believe  she  has  been  takm 
to  her  heavenly  mansion. 

Mrs.  Trask  x>ossessed  considerable  poetical  talent,  and  such  of  her  pieces  as  have  IhUea 
under  our  observation  are  characterized  by  an  easy  musical  style  of  versification,  and 
great  delicacy  and  elevation  of  sentiment.  To  her  the  poetical  faculty  was  the  interpre- 
ter between  the  natural  and  the  spiritual,  and  the  thought  was  ever  present  to  her  miadr 
that  the  former  is  the  shadow  of  the  latter. 

*'  Lila"  will  be  long  remembered.  Let  us  close  this  brief  memoir  in  her  own  beanti* 
ful  language,  in  a  poem  entitled  "  An  Autumnal  Song,"  written  last  November. 

*•  *Neath  the  willows  of  the  church-yard, 
Pull  of  grief,  we  made  ychir  bed. 
And  they  said  the  sun  was  beaming 
Just  as  brightly  overhead." 

Over  her  head,  we  will  hope*  the  ran  of  heaven  now  baamf,  d&ipeUing 
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ARTICLE   I. 


PHYSICAL  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  SUN. 

It  is  well  known  that  Swedenborg,  in  many  places  in  his  writings, 
speaks  of  the  son  as  being  a  body  of  ''  pure  fire,**  This  statement 
has  sometimes  excited  surprise  in  the  minds  of  his  readers ;  and  a 
lingering  doubt  has  been  entertained  as  to  his  correctness  on  this 
point,  from  a  prevailing  idea  that  it  is  not  in  agreement  with  the 
teachings  of  science.  Our  object,  in  this  paper,  is  to  remove  these 
doobts ;  first,  by  showing  that  the  statement  of  Swedenborg  is  not 
opposed  to  any  established  fact  of  science ;  and,  secondly,  by  demon- 
Uratingy  from  the  law  of  correspondence,  between  things  natural  and 
spiritual,  as  brought  forth  in  the  great  system  of  New  Church  philo- 
aophy,  that  the  truth  cannot  be  other  than  as  is  affirmed  in  the  fore- 
mentioned  statement. 

First,  then,  we  have  to  show,  that  the  declaration  that  the  sun  is 
*pare  fire,**  is  not  contrary  to  any*  well  ascertained  fact  of  natural 
science.  We  shall  do  this,  by  showing  that  science  knows  nothing 
certain  in  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  sun :  there  are  only  hypo- 
theses concerning  it.  From  the  intense  heat  and  light  of  the  sun,  no 
one  would  have  doubted  that  it  was  a  body  of  pure  fire,  but  for  the 
9poU  upon  it.  These  being  dark,  in  comparison  with  the  surrounding 
light,  suggested  the  idea  of  cold,  or  unignited  matter  present  there ; 
and  as  it  was  impossible  that  such  could  be  in  the  midst  of  the  sun's 
fire,  it  was  coi\jectured  that  there  might  be  a  dark  body  beyond  or 
within  the  fire,  which  dark  body  constituted  the  centre  of  the  sun's 
mass,  while  the  fire  occupied  the  circumference  ;  or  that  what  pre- 
sets the  fiery  appearance,  is  a  hot  and  luminous  atmosphere^  arouud 
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and  at  a  distance  from  the  proper  body  of  the  san.  This  was  the 
theory  of  the  elder  Herschel,  and  is  the  one  commonly  held  in  the  as- 
tronomical world  at  the  present  day,  no  better  hypothesis  having  yet 
been  presented  to  take  its  place,  though  various  others  have  been  sug- 
gest ea.  Thus  his  idea  of  the  s-pots  was,  that  they  were  occasional  open- 
ings in  the  mass  of  fire  w\iich  constituted  the  surface  of  the  sun  (or 
rather  in  the  luminous  atmosphere  encircling  it),  and  so  revealing  the 
dark  nucleus  within. 

The  younger  Herschel  (Sir  John)  in  his  Treatise  on  Astronomy, 
thus  speaks  of  the  spots  :  '*  When  viewed  through  powerful  telescopes; 
the  sun  is  observed  to  have,  frequently,  large  and  perfectly  black  spots 
upon  it,  surrounded  with  a  kind  of  border,  less  completely  dark,  call- 
ed a  penumbra.  They  are,  however,  not  permanent.  When  watch- 
ed from  day  to  day,  or  even  from  hour  to  hour,  they  appear  to  enlarge 
or  contract,  to  change  their  form,  and  at  length  to  disappear  alto- 
gether, or  to  break  out  anew  in  parts  of  the  surface  where  none  were 
before.  Occasionally  they  break  up  and  divide  into  two  or  more; 
and  in  those  offer  every  evidence  of  that  extreme  mobility  which  be- 
longs  only  to  the  fluid  state,  and  of  that  excessively  violent  agitation, 
which  seems  only  compatible  with  the  atmospheric  or  gaseous  state 
of  matter.  The  scale  on  which  their  movements  take  place  is  im- 
mense. Spots  have  been  observed  whose  linear  diameter  has  been 
upwards  of  45,000  miles ;  and,  if  some  records  are  to  be  trusted,  of 
even  much  greater  extent.  That  such  a  spot  should  close  up  in  six 
weeks'  time  (for  they  hardly  ever  last  longer),  the  borders  most  ^ 
proach  at  the  rate  of  more  than  a  thousand  miles  a  day. 

^  But  what  are  the  spots  7  Many  fanciful  notions  have  been  broadh 
ed  on  this  subject,  but  only  one  seems  to  have  any  degree  of  physical 
probability,  viz :  that  they  are  the  dark  (or,  at  least,  comparatively 
dark)  solid  body  of  the  sun  itself,  laid  bare  to  our  view  by  those  im- 
mense  fluctuations  in  the  luminous  regions  of  its  atmosphere,  to  which 
it  appears  to  be  subject."* 

Thus,  then,  it  appears  that,  according  to  the  view  of  this  distin- 
guished astronomer,  the  spots  are  openings  in  the  vast  fiery  surface 
or  atmosphere  of  the  sun,  revealing  the  dark  (or,  as  he  guardedly  says^ 
**  comparatively  dark^^)  body,  or  central  mass,  within.  But,  though 
'*  comparatively  dark,'*  does  it  thence  follow  that  that  body  of  the  sod 
is  not  in  a  state  oi fiery  ignition  ?  Let  us  hear  what  Sir  John  Herschd 
says  further  upon  this  point.  In  speaking  of  the  intense  heat  of  the 
sun,  he  has  this  language : 

"  That  the  temperature  at  the  visible  surface  of  the  sun  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  very  elevated,  much  more  so  than  any  artificial  heat 

E reduced  in  our  furnaces,  or  by  chemical,  or  galvanic  processes, — ^we 
ave  indications  of  several  distinct  kinds.  From  the  law  of  decrease^ 
of  radiating  heat  and  light,  it  follows,  that  the  heat  received  on  a 
given  area  exposed  at  the  distance  of  the  earth,  and  on  an  equal  area 
at  the  visible  surface  of  the  sun,  must  be  as  1  to  300,000  : — a  far  less 
intensity  of  solar  radiation,  collected  in  the  focus  of  a  burning  glass, 
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suffices  to  dissipate  gold  and  platina  in  vapor.  The  most  vivid 
flames  disappear,  and  the  most  intensely  ignited  solids  appear  only  as 
Hack  spots  on  the  disk  of  the  sun,  when  held  between  it  and  the  eye. 
From  this  last  remark  it  follows,  that  the  body  of  the  sun,  however 
dark  it  may  appear,  when  seen  through  its  spots,  may^  nevertheless, 
be  in  a  state  of  the  mast  intense  ignition.^^ 

Here,  then,  does  science  not  only  assert  nothing  positive  in  contra- 
diction to  the  statement  of  Swedenborg,  that  the  sun  is  pure  fire,  but 
rather  goes  to  confirm  it.  For,  on  the  first  discovery  that  there  are 
dark  spots  on  the  sun,  the  mind  unaided  by  science,  would  be  in- 
clined at  once  to  conclude  that  there  must  necessarily  be  cold  or  un- 
ignited  matter  there  ;  but  science,  by  means  of  its  experiments,  as- 
certains that  this  is  not  necessarily  the  case,  and  that  what  appears 
as  dark,  may  yet  be  a  fiery  mass.  So  do  the  discoveries  of  natural 
science,  the  further  they  extend,  the  more  go  to  confirm  the  reve- 
lations of  Divine  and  spiritual  philosophy. 

Having  thus  established  our  first  point,  viz :  that  the  statement  of 
Swedenborg  in  regard  to  the  sun  is  not  contradicted  by  any  ascer- 
tained fact  of  natural  science  (whatever  theories  or  hypotheses  to  the 
contrary  may  exist),  we  proceed  now  to  the  second  point,  which 
is  to  show  that  by  the  law  of  correspondence  between  things  spiritual 
and  natural,  as  revealed  in  the  New  Church  philosophy,  the  truth 
eannot  be  other  than  as  Swedenborg  affirms,  viz :  that  the  sun  is 
*  pore  fire.** 

And  in  considering  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  shall  find  that  while 
on  the  one  hand,  natural  science  is  unable  to  adduce  any  facts  in  con- 
tradiction of  the  affirmations  of  the  New  Church  philosophy  ;  on  the 
othtf  hand,  that  philosophy  will  be  able  to  help  natural  science  out 
of  some  of  its  difficulties,  and  to  throw  much  light  on  some  of  the  ob- 
•earest  points  of  its  research.  One  of  these  difficulties  in  regard  to 
ihe  constitution  of  the  sun  is  thus  stated  by  Sir  John  Herschel : 

**  The  great  mystery,  however,  is  to  conceive  how  so  enormous  a 
conflagration  (if  such  it  be)  can  be  kept  up.    Every  discovery  in 

*  Since  writing  the  abqve,  we  have  met  with  the  late  work  of  Professor  Olmsted,  of 
Tale  College,  the  **  Mechanism  of  the  Heavens/*  in  which  we  are  pleased  to  find  he  con- 
Inos  the  view  of  Swedenborg,  in  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  sun.  Af\er  refating  the 
kfpothetis  of  Sir  William  Herschel,  as  to  the  sun's  being  a  «olid  body,  surrounded  by  In- 
BunoQS  clouds,  and  showing  its  inconsistency  with  established  facts  of  science,  he  has 
tbe  following  language :  **  I  think,  therefore,  we  must  confess  our  ignorance  of  ihe  na- 
ttue  and  constitution  of  the  sun ;  nor  can  we,  as  astronomers,  obtain  much  more  satis- 
kstory  knowledge  respecting  it,  than  the  common  apprehension,  namely,  that  is  an  m* 
mmm  globt  of  fire.**    See  Ch.  x. 

Professor  Olmsted  does  not  offer  any  theory  of  the  spots  though  he  states,  and  refutes, 
tWse  of  Galileo,  and  others ;  he,  however,  demonstrates  mathematically,  that  they  can- 
Botbe,  as  has  been  sometimes  conjectured,  opaque  bodies  between  us  and  the  sun,  but 
Ihat'tbey  must  be  on  the  sun  itself,  as  indeed,  the  perpetual  changes  in  their  form  and  ap- 
pearance, as  above  described,  would  sufficiently  indicate.  Perhaps  it  may  never  be  pos* 
4^10  to  know  with  certainty,  what  the  spots  really  are,  as  we  have  nothing  within  oar 
ntch  analogous  to  the  condition  of  such  a  vast  body  of  fire.  Might  it  not,  however,  be 
Mppoted,  that  the  central  mass  of  the  sun  may  appear  dark,  in  comparison  with  its  sur- 
hie,  just  as  a  body  of  burning  coals  on  the  heartli  is  dark  in  comparison  with  the  flame 
which  proceeds  from  them  1  And  may  it  not  be,  that  in  the  ceaseless  tossings  and  heav- 
ings  of  that  fiery  ocean,  the  parts  below  would  be  occasionally  thrown  up»  tem^ot^ki^^j 
displacing  the  flaming  surface,  and  thus  causing  the  appearance  of  spots  t 
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chemical  science  here  leaves  us  completely  at  a  loss,  or  rather, » 
to  remove  farther  the  prospect  of  probable  explanation.'' 

This  mystery  is  solved  in  a  very  simple  manner,  when  the 
origin  of  the  sun  and  its  fire  is  known. 

What  then  is  the  real  source  and  origin  of  the  sun's  fire  ?  The 
trine  of  the  New  Church  teaches,  that  there  are  in  truth  two  sui 
spiritual  and  a  natural,  and  that  the  latter  is  derived  from  the  for 
and  is  perpetually  sustained  by  it.  That  the  spiritual  sun  is  an  ( 
oation  of  spiritual  heat  and  light  from  the  Lord,  who  is  a  Divine  \ 
in  the  midst  of  it.  That  that  sun  appears  above  the  heavens,* 
gives  them  their  light  and  heat,  as  the  natural  sun  does  to  the  nal 
world. 

That  doctrine  further  teaches,  that  the  spiritual  sun  is,  in  its  esse 

love ;  for  love  is  spiritual  heat,  from  which  natural  heat  or  fire  ii 

rived,  and  to  which  it  corresponds  :  moreover,  that  the  spiritual 

is  pure  or  essential  love,  because  emanating  directly  from  the  I 

who  is  himself  Divine  Love.      Hence  it  follows,  by  the  law  of 

respondence,  that  the  natural  sun  must  be  pure,  or  essential  fire ; 

it  is  as  impossible  that  there  should  be  an  inhabited  globe  in  the  n 

of  the  natural  sun  (according  to  Sir  William  HerscheFs  fanciful  h 

thesis)  as  that  there  should  be  an  inhabited  spiritual  world  or  hei 

in  the  midst  of  the  spiritual  sun.    So  the  heavens  are  created  i 

the  Lord  through  His  spiritual  sun,  and  far  below  it,  so  the  nat 

earths  are  created  by  Him  through  the  natural  sun,  at  an  immi 

distance  from  it. 

Thus,  then,  to  those  who  are  instructed  in  the  great  law  of  coi 

pondence  which  connects  the  natural  universe  with  the  spiritot 

will  plainly  appear,  that  as  the  spiritual  sun  is  pure  love,  so  the  n 

ral  sun,  which  is  derived  from  it,  must  be,  as  Swedenborg  affii 

"pure  fire." 

T.  0. 
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"  THE  BEAUTY  OF  THE  LORD." 

liWHAT  is  beauty  7  We  will  study  it  upon  its  lowest  plane.  It  is 
ness,  adaptation,  harmony  of  parts,  making  a  perfect  whole.  ' 
delicately  moulded  arm  and  hand  of  a  Venus  attached  to  the  brai 
shoulder  of  a  Vulcan  would  be  unbeautiful.  Physical  beauty  is 
result  of  perfect  physical  health ;  disease  mars  the  beauty  of 
body.  The  wan  and  lifeless  skin,  the  shrunken  and  shrivelled  fc 
the  lack-lustre  eye  are  painful  to  behold,  and  are  unbeautiful  to 
in  proportion  as  they  differ  from  our  ideal  of  the  human  form.  ' 
higher  perception  of  beauty  we  have,  the  clearer  is  our  percept 
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of  the  want  of  beauty.  He  whose  thought  is  filled  with  the  beauty  of 
an  Apollo,  will  turn  loathing  from  a  deformed  leprous  beggar.  We 
we  deformity  because  it  is  a  variation  from  order. 

Health  is  the  harmony  of  action  between  spirit  and  body,  when 
the  outermost  garment  of  life  is  exactly  fitted  to  us.  Then  we  are 
X)mfortable  we  move  with  ease  and  freedom  ;  an  elastic  vigor 
ends  grace  to  the  steps  and  light  to  the  eye.  The  gushing  life- 
Ireams  of  the  warm  blood  glow  in  rosy  radiance  through  the  trans- 
larent  skin,  like  feeling  shining  through  thought.  Life  is  in  its 
iwn  form,  and  treads  the  stage  of  action  with  rare  grace  and  beauty, 
tut  what  if  it  is  some  Lucretia  Borgia,  with  syren  beauty  to  lure 
9  evil,  with  dark  and  fearful  passions,  that  like  serpent-forms  with 
laiilisk  eyes  shine  through  some  crystal  vase  of  rare  and  skilful 
rorkmanship.  Could  we  take  that  vase  to  our  hearts,  and  bear  it  in 
or  bosoms  f  ah,  no,  its  outward  beauty  would  cease  to  charm  us — 
re  would  turn  terror-stricken  from  this  beautiful  form — we  would 
Bel  that  there  was  no  harmony  of  being  there,  that  the  inner  did  not 
orrespond  with  the  outermost. 

True  beauty,  then,  even  on  a  physical  plane,  is  the  harmony  be- 
vreen  soul  and  spirit,  and  matter.  Let  us  imagine,  if  we  can,  a  soul 
Svested  of  every  evil,  a  spirit  free  from  every  falsity,  a  body  clear  of 
ivery  disesuse,  a  type,  by  which  we  would  measure  all  our  perception. 
)ar  divine  Lord,  clothed  in  materiality,  is  this  glorious  and  beau- 
iful  type.  Yes,  physically,  to  the  sensual  perceptions  .of  man.  He 
Qost  have  been  perfect  in  beauty  as  He  shone  out  of  Zion. 

Diseases  correspond  to  the  false  and  the  evil,  and  if  physical  dis- 
ease so  mars  the  beauty  of  the  material  body,  even  so  must  the  false 
ttid  the  evil  mar  the  beauty  of  the  spirit.  Let  us  lift  our  thoughts  to 
the  ultimate  heaven ;  how  beautiful  must  be  the  angels  there,  who 
ire  regenerating  and  daily  laying  off  the  false  and  the  evil.  With  what 
^meek  and  pure  grace  they  must  shine  in  their  gentle  life  of  natural 
Sood.  They  think  no  wrong,  they  do  no  evil,  and  their  sphere  floats 
around  them  in  a  soft  luminous  halo  of  beauty.  But  we  will  yet 
^cend  from  the  green  earth  of  the  ultimate  heaven,  into  the  serene 
blue  of  the  spiritual  heaven.  Ah,  now  we  reach  a  higher  beauty, 
iiere  is  natural  good  combined  with  thought,  bright,  speaking,  looking, 
glorious  beings  hold  converse  with  us ;  the  radiance  of  thought 
>rightens  and  glows  around  those  fair  brows ;  keen  perception,  and 
teaven-searching  intelligence  adorns  them  with  beauty.  Oh,  it  is  a 
lir  world,  with  the  green  pastures  and  sporting  innocent  lambs  of 
iat  lower  world  ;  but  here  spring  rare  and  beautiful  flowers,  lofty 
W8  crown  faii^  Edens,  and  the  melody  of  heaven's  winds  fill  the 
^ght  with  a  beautiful  joy.  But  there  is  a  yet  higher.  In  the  lofty 
lue  and  pure  dome  of  the  spiritual  heavens,  shines  a  royal  crown  of 
lory,  a  diadem  of  beauty ;  the  celestial  heaven  as  a  sun  sheds  light 
nd  beanty,like  the  soul  of  man  in  spiritand  body,  making  it  living  with 
irilliog  emotions.  Into  this  radiant  sphere  of  the  Divine  glory  we  as- 
snd.  How  beautiful  are  the  angels  who  behold  His  face.  The  light 
fan  infinite  glory  makes  them  too  dazzling  for  our  earth- vision.  How 
ken  shall  we  look  up  to  Him  from  whom  they  receive  tlievt  Me  «xA 
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glory?  How  can  we  realize  infinite  absolute  holiness?  A  being  di- 
vinely perfect,  on  whom  no  shadow  of  the  false  and  evil  has  fallen ; 
whose  every  feeling  is  a  boundless  love,  seeking  only  to  bless  ;  whose 
every  thought  is  an  eternal  immutable  truth ;  seeking  to  satisfy  the 
mind  of  man ;  whose  every  act  is  the  outbirth  of  this  oncreatabie 
love  and  wisdom,  seeking  the  good  of  an  infinite  eternal  universe ! 

If  we  are  capable  of  admiring  and  loving  the  true  thoughts  and 
good  feelings  of  a  finite  man,  how  must  our  hearts  warm  into  the 
most  ardent  and  consuming  love  and  adoration,  at  the  perception  of 
the  divine  beauty,  of  the  thought  and  feeling  of  our  infinite  eternal 
Lord !  But  if  angels  fall  prostrate  before  Him,  and  veil  their  eyefl^ 
what  shall  we  do  but  sink  before  Him  into  the  depths  of  a  self- 
abasing  humility.  He  is  truly  the  crown  of  our  glory,  the  diadem 
of  beauty  to  us.  He  is  the  soul  that  gives  life  and  beaatv  to  the 
universal  body,  and  we  will  yield  ourselves  to  Him,  as  does  the  body 
to  the  soul,  that  his  divine  beauty  may  rest  upon  us. 


ARTICLE    III. 


DE  CHARMS'  REPORT  ON  THE  TRINE. 

No.  IV. 
{Concluded.) 

NOTICE  OF  REV.  MR.  POWELl's  BRIEF  ARGUMENT. 

After  employing  several  pages  to  introduce  his  subject,  this  gen* 
tieman  quotes  in  full  the  paragraph  from  the  Coronis  to  the  True 
Christian  Religion,  n.  17,  as  the  basis  of  his  reasoning. 

*'  It  is  a  well  known  truth,  that  in  order  to  give  perfection  to  anything,  there 
must  be  a  trine  in  just  order,  one  under  another,  and  that  there  must  be  com- 
munication between  the  members  of  the  trine,  and  that  such  a  trine  constitutes 
one  thing ;  not  unlike  a  pillar,  over  which  is  the  chapiter,  under  this  the  shaft, 
and  under  this  again  the  pedestal.  Such  a  trine  is  man ]  his  supreme  partis 
the  head,  his  middle  part  the  body,  and  his  lower  part  the  feet  and  soles  of  the 
feet.  Every  kingdom  in  this  respect  is  like  a  man ;  in  it  there  must  be  a  king 
as  the  head,  also  magistrates  and  officers  as  the  body,  and  yeomanry  and  8e^ 
vants  as  the  feet  and  soles  of  the  feet.  In  like  manner  iu  the  [a]  church,  there 
must  be  a  mitred  prelate,  parish  priests,  and  curates  under  them,^*  &c.,  &c. 

Mr.  Powell  proceeds  to  give  the  Latin  of  our  last  quoted  sentence, 
*•  Similiter  in  ecclesia,  Primus  Infulatus,  Antistes  Parochi,  et  Flaminet 
sub  illis,^^  appending  an  assertion  that  these  threefold  distinctions  of 
ranks  in  the  clergy  are  the  order  to  exist  in  the  New  Church.  We 
'will  not  here  follow  the  personal  allusions  indirectly  made,  which  en- 
sue afterwards,  but  seeing  that  both  he  and  Mr.  De  Charms  are  pro- 
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lix  opoQ  this  subject^  we  will  pause  and  notice  the  position  in  its 
legitimate  bearing. 

According  to  the  interpretation  sanctioned  by  the  managers  of  the 
Vew  Jerusalem  Magazine,  the  primus  infulatus,  or  consecrated  firsts 
s  a  primate  of  the  whole  church ;  the  anttstes  parochi^  or  superin- 
endent  district  priests,  are  ministers  to  large  districts,  like  our  State 
issociations ;  and  the  Jlamines^  are  pastors  of  societies.  The  aim  of 
he  leaders  of  the  General  Convention  for  years  has  had  this  form  of 
rganization  directly  in  view,  in  all  their  proposed  regulations. 

Mr.  De  Charms  we  understand  to  arrange  the  three  grades  so  as 
0  amount  each  class  collectively  to  the  correspondent  of  the  trine, 
oentioned  in  the  Coronis.  The  highest  grade  to  be  teachers  at  large, 
he  second,  pastors,  and  the  lowest,  subordinate  teachers.  As  both 
larties  have,  through  their  respective  mediums,  given  their  views, 
wt  take  liberty  to  add  also  some  comments. 

Swedenborg  is  not  writing  about  the  specific  order  of  the  New 
Church,  but  upon  general  principles.  Thus  in  the  several  contexual 
lections  in  the  fifth  Lemma,  he  lays  down  this  position :  ''  The  Lord 
fehovah  when  He  founds  a  new  heaven  and  a  New  Church  intro- 
laces  order,  that  they  may  stand  under  his  auspices,  and  under  obe- 
lience  to  him  to  eternity,  because  the  angelic  heaven  and  the  church 
m  earth  constitute  together  one  body,  whose  soul  and  life 'is  the  Lord 
fehovah,  who  is  our  Lord  and  Saviour." 

Let  the  reader  ponder  well  this  principle.  The  Lord  Jehovah  in- 
reduces  order,  and  it  is  not  induced  by  human  legislation  in  the  ful- 
less  of  self-derived  intelligence.  "  To  give  perfection  to  anything 
here  must  be  a  trine  in  just  order." 

Now  follow  illustrations.  First,  a  pillar ;  second,  man ;  third,  a 
dngdom ;  fourth,  a  church.  Swedenborg  did  not  argue  that  a  king- 
om  was  the  true  order  and  form  of  government ;  for  he  was  decided- 
y  republican  in  sentiment.  Yet  he  referred  to  that  order  of  kingdoms 
0  convey  a  just  idea  of  the  trinal  principle  which  is  in  every  thing. 
lo  also  he  spoke  of  a  church.  He  did  not  consider  the  clergy  as  he 
numerated  in  No.  17  of  the  Coronis,  to  constitute  what  he  regarded 
nd  taught  to  be  the  New  Jerusalem,  but  was  speaking  of  the  con- 
ommated  church  amid  whose  institutions  he  lived. 

We  have  several  reasons  for  making  this  assertion.  The  enumer- 
tion  made  above  does  not  agree  with  the  definition  elsewhere  given 
f  a  church.  We  refer  especially  to  No.  269  in  Divine  Providence, 
rhere  three  essentials  are  named  as  being  the  distinctive  elements  of  a 
ne  church.  We  also  allude  to  the  significant  fact  that  when  he  writes 
mcerning  the  New  Church,  he  never  distinguishes  between  clergy 
Qd  laity,  but  always  applies  this  distinction  to  Oldchurchmen. 
Priests  signify  those  who  are  in  the  good  of  love." 
Farther,  by  comparing  two  of  the  analogies  we  shall  see  at  once 
lat  the  consummated  order  is  alluded  to  in  No.  17  of  the  Coronis. 
cvresponding  to  the  bead  in  man  and  the  king  in  a  kingdom  is  the 
rimus  infukUus  in  the  church.  The  human  body,  magistrates,  and 
ficers  in  a  kingdom,  and  the  antistes  parochi  of  the  church  also  are 
t  a  similar  middle  plane.    To  the  feet  and  soles  of  the  feet  corres- 
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pond  the  yeomanry  and  servants  in  a  kingdom,  and  the  flamimes  or 
lowest-grade  clergy  in  the  church.  Thus  we  have  three  grades  of 
reverend  clergy  pieced  out,  and  styled  par  excellettce  ^  the  ehurd^^ 
according  to  Old  Church  usage. 

But  where  are  the  people,  the  laity,  in  this  trine  7  Echo  answers— 
where  ?  They  have  no  part  nor  lot  in  the  matter.  They  form  no  in- 
tegral part  in  the  church  here  alluded  to,  it  being  only  composed  of 
clergymen.  The  laity  are  considered  as  a  mere  external  appendage, 
useless  except  in  the  matter  of  the  donations  which  they  b^ow* 

Mr.  De  Charms  and  his  three-grade  coac^utors  may  disclaim  the 
eonclusion  here  affirmed,  but  cannot  avoid  its  legitimacy.  Their 
Babels,  which  toppled  down  while  building,  are  proofs  that  the  tnie 
art  of  architecture  was  not  learned  and  carried  out  While  seddng 
to  engraft  an  Old  Church  priesthood  upon  the  New  Church,  they  neg- 
lected to  inform  the  **  laitv^  that  the  vulgus  had  no  place  in  the  trine 
which  must  exist  in  the  church. 

Till  this  difficulty  is  surmounted  we  cannot  feel  that  we  are  justi- 
fied in  proceeding  at  further  length  with  Mr.  De  Charms'  argomenta 
They  appear  too  far-fetched  and  insignificant,  to  swell  the  size  of  oiff 
article,  as  must  be  done  to  notice  them.  If  we  should  set  up  all  the 
quotations  which  the  advocates  of  hierarchy  insert  we  must,  to  be  in 
true  order,  say  that  monarchy  is  as  fairly  proven  to  be  Divine  as  an 
these  forms  of  prelacy.    But  the  pills  are  bitter,  and  we  reAise  them. 

We  oppose  not  the  sentiment  that  there  must  be  a  trine  in  the 
New  Jerusalem.  We  are  its  advocates.  But  the  order  must  be  ce- 
lestial, not  human.  The  distinctions  are  not  factitious,  but  sponta- 
neous. We  acknowledge  a  Supreme  Head  of  the  church,  and  the 
diversified  teaching  functions,  which  the  wants  of  the  people  require. 
The  order  in  the  New  Jerusalem  must  and  does  correspond  to  that  of 
the  new  heaven.  But  as  the  Lord  shall  set  men  in  the  church,  and 
only  so,  can  we  perceive  a  true  ecclesiastical  order. 

The  concluding  chapters  of  Mr.  De  Charms  volume  are  solely  devot- 
ed to  castigations  of  Rev.  Wm.  Mason,  of  England,  and  Rev.  Thomas 
Wilks,  of  New  York  city.  Indeed  the  mass  of  the  logic  and  sarcasm 
of  the  whole  Report  appears  to  be  a  controversion  of  the  positions  so 
admirably  sustained  by  the  latter  gentleman,  in  his  commendably 
brief  pamphlet  of  thirty-one  pages  which  was  previously  published. 
But  the  bitterness  which  is  displayed  towards  him  is  too  palpable  to 
be  overlooked.  We  desire  not  to  be  involved  in  any  quarrel  which 
may  exist  between  the  two  gentlemen,  and  must  therefore  omit  notic- 
ing the  personal  allusions.  But  the  attempt  to  awe  Mr.  Wilks  into 
silence,  by  referring  to  the  "  ablest  men"  who  had  preceded  him  in  this 
examination,  is  too  magisterial  for  our  taste.  He  might  as  well  im- 
pose that  ridiculous  and  presumptive  claim  made  by  ordaining  minis- 
ters in  the  General  Convention  to  do  all  this  **by  the  authority  annmU- 
tecT  to  him.  It  could  not  be  more  preposterous  for  a  professed  New- 
churchman  to  seek  the  authority  of  a  crosier  and  sceptre  to  crush  his 
brother,  than  to  appeal  to  the  '*  ablest  writers"  as  a  reason  why  Mr* 
Wilks  should  forbear  to  utter  his  honest  convictions. 
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Nor  have  we  a  higher  opinion  of  the  sinister  allusions  to  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Wilks  some  six  years  since  was  an  Old  Church  clergyman. 
The  rankling  spirit  of  animosity  is  too  plainly  evinced  to  entitle  these 
eiqpressions  to  any  great  respect.  Nor  do  we  discover  any  justice  in 
ms  Old  Church  harshness  of  speech.  Surely  Mr.  Wilks'  Report  was 
courteous  in  language,  simple  in  diction,  and  not  a  severe  task  on  the 
reader's  patience.  Our  personal  acquaintance  with  him  has  in  the 
main  impressed  us  with  a  favorable  opinion  of  his  disposition,  sincerity^ 
and  ability,  and  we  are  disposed  to  yield  him  our  acknowledgment, 
diat  he  bids  fair  to  subserve  a  very  important  use  of  an  illustrator  of 
the  truths  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  We  have  read  his  writings  with 
deep  interest,  which  their  research  and  profundity  well  merited. 

After  some  remarks  upon  the  letter  addressed  to  the  Central  Con-^ 
Mention  by  Rev.  Mr.  Mason,  Mr.  De  Charms  brings  the  Report  to  a 
dose.  A  bitter  melancholy  is  manifest  in  the  last  paragraph.  '^  We 
cannot  review  our  work.  The  sight  appals  us."  He  beseeches  the 
ehurch  to  throw  the  mantle  of  charity  over  it.  And  we  indeed  fear 
that  charity  is  rather  the  garment  which  he  would  have  to  cloke  his 
work,  than  the  principle  which  pervades  its  pages.  We  therefore  join 
in  his  invocation  that  it  may  do  its  *'  feeble  work  of  use  and  then  go 
down  soon  to  merited  forgetfulness."  The  Central  Convention,  to  which 
ibis  report  was  to  have  been  made,  and  of  which  Mr.  De  Charms  was 
the  ruling  spirit,  he  assures  us,  is  virtually  defuQct.  Sic  transit  gloria 
wmndi.  It  can  have  no  successor.  The  church  is  outgrowing  these 
ghostly  hierarchies,  and  rapidly  attaining  a  vigorous  manhood.  The 
General  Convention  will  hold  on  a  little  longer,  and  then  vanish  away. 
The  leading  men  in  all  these  bodies  are  paralyzed,  so  that  they  cannot 
he  powerful  opponents  to  the  uprising  spirit,  which  will  blow  away 
their  sophistries.  The  New  Era  has  indeed  commenced.  The  Lord 
is  indeed  becoming  our  everlasting  light  and  our  God  our  glory. 

A.  W. 


ARTICLE   IV. 


CHURCH  ORDER  AND  THE  MINISTRY  VIEWED  FROM  USE. 

1.  Choroh  order,  Church  organization,  the  Ministry,  and  the  Priest- 
hood, are  with  me  nearly  synonymous  terms ;  for  it  was  for  the  sake 
of  (mier  that  the  Priesthood  was  established. 

3.  Whatever  is  true  of  the  Church  in  the  larger  form,  is  also  true 
of  the  Church  in  the  least  or  individual  form. 

8.  Every  one  who  has  the  principles  of  the  Church  within  him,  is 
a  Church  in  the  least  form. 

4.  Therefore,  if  the  Ministry  is  a  part  of  the  Church  in  the  larger 
Arm,  it  is  also  a  part  of  the  Church  in  the  least  or  individual  form. 

5.  What  degree  of  the  Ministry  does  the  individual  consequently 
?    Certainly,  the  first  degree^  and  his  use  is  to  provide  for  hie^ 
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own  household,  by  learDing  truths  and  obeying  them ;  teaching  his 
children  and  those  under  his  care,  and  *'  bringing  them  up  in  the  way 
they  should  go."  For  the  family  circle  is  as  much  the  seminary  m 
the  Church  as  the  Church  is  the  seminary  of  Heaven.  And  what  a 
happv  thing  it  would  be  if  every  professing  Newchurchman  felt  the 
weight  of  responsibility  consequent  on  being  a  Church  in  the  least 
form. 

6.  Any  number  of  individtuils  residing  conveniently  may  form  a 
Church  in  the  second  order  or  formation,  and  may  appoint,  in  an  or- 
derly manner,  one  of  their  number  to  perform  those  uses  of  a  mere 
general  or  Society  nature,  such  as  the  conducting  of  public  worship^ 
the  administration  of  the  ordinances  of  Baptism  and  the  Holy  Sapper. 

7.  The  third  formation  would  be  by  delegates  from  Societies^  to 
perform  uses  of  the  most  general  nature, — such  as  printing  and  cir- 
culating books,  &c. 

L.  P. 


ARTICI.E    V. 


"  THE  ROCHESTER  RAPPINGS." 

We  give  place  to  the  following  article  as  a  substitute  for  the  suggestions  whioh  W6  had 
thought  to  have  offered  on  the  same  subject,  as  it  covers,  in  several  points,  very  much  the 
flame  ground  that  we  had  proposed  to  occupy.  To  its  main  positions  and  leading  scope 
we  fully  assent,  while  at  the  same  time  we  seem  to  ourselves  to  perceive  in  it  a  some* 
what  lighter  estimate  of  the  bearing  of  New  Church  disclosures  on  these  phenomena 
than  we  deem  altogether  just.  So  far  as  the  simple  modus  operandi  of  the  agency  is  con- 
cerned in  producing  the  mysterious  sounds,  and  acting  upon  material  substances,  we  are 
forced  to  admit  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  thing  in  the  writings  of  Swedenborg  which 
affords  an  adequate  solution  of  the  problem.  It  appears  to  be  a  form  of  spiritual  agency 
with  which  he  was  not  made  acquainted,  and  which  may  possibly  be  at  this  day  asgieat 
a  novelty  in  the  world  of  spirits  as  in  our  own.  But,  however  this  may  be.  it  is  certain, 
we  think,  that  in  the  other  department  of  the  manifestations,  the  intelligence  that  receivei 
and  responds  to  the  various  interrogatories  proposed,  the  New  Church  does  shed  a  flood  of 
light  upon  the  subject.  It  acquaints  us  with  the  fact  that  the  world  unseen  is  peopled 
with  myriads  of  spirits^  who,  being  in  fallacies  and  falsities  themselves,  cannot,  for  this 
leason,  be  reliable  mediums  of  truth  to  others.  Not  that  every  thing  which  emanates  fioa 
them  is  necessarily  evil  and  false,  for  there  is  evidently  a  mixture  of  the  good  and  thetnie 
in  their  communications ;  but  what  we  would  say  is,  that  their  reports  and  respoosei 
cannot  be  relied  upon,  just  as  we  would  say  of  a  mendacious  man,  in  this  world,  thit 
though  he  might  sometimes  tell  the  truth,  yet  still  that  he  was  not  a  reliable  man.  So  of 
these  <*  rapping  spirits  ;"  they  very  frequently  give  information  that  is  utterly  delusive  and 
false,  and  he  who  confides  in  them  is  sadly  in  danger  of  being  grievously  misled. 

Now  the  Newchurchman  by  being  forewarned  is  forearmed  on  this  head.  He  bat 
i>een  instructed  in  the  fact,  not  only  that  we  are  every  moment  surrounded  by  and  em* 
i>O0omed  in  the  midst  of  countless  thousands  of  intelligent  beings,  but  that  these  beingi 
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having  all  pasted  from  the  earth  into  the  epiritaal  spheie,  are  there  distinguished  by  the 
dominant  character  which  they  bore  in  the  body,  and  that  consequently  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  of  falsity  and  evil  that  had  obtained  ascendency  during  their  earthly  sojourn  Is 
the  prevalence  of  the  same  principles  in  the  sphere  to  which  they  were  now  transferred. 
Such  a  man,  therefore,  will  be  on  his  guard  against  giving  heed  to  these  alleged  oracles 
firom  the  other  world.  **  In  vain  is  the  net  spread  in  sight  of  any  bird.**  Although  he  is 
willing  to  admit  the  fact  of  the  opening  of  some  kind  of  intercourse  at  the  present  day  be- 
tween the  outer  and  the  inner  spheres,  yet  he  will  not  commit  himself  to  the  information 
thence  derived,  because  he  is  taught  to  believe  that  falsity  is  the  rule  and  truth  the  ex- 
ertion in  all  such  communications.  Viewed  in  the  light  of  the  New  Church,  these  so-called 
**  manifestations"  assume  a  character  very  different  from  that  in  which  they  would  be 
apt  to  be  regarded  by  minds  less  instructed  in  the  laws  and  workings  of  the  spiritual 
world.  The  intelligent  man  of  the  New  Dispensation,  while  he  concedes  the  spiritual 
erigin  of  these  revelations — spiritual,  we  mean,  as  contradistinguished  from  physical-— 
cannot  yet  but  tremble  at  the  results  which  may  flow  from  them.  The  danger,  in  his 
estimate,  arises  from  the  likelihood  of  their  being  made  an  oracle  for  the  information  of 
mankind  on  the  great  truths  pertaining  to  the  other  world,  and  a  guide  to  duty  and  action 
in  this.  The  thing  is  so  astounding — it  is  a  phenomenon  so  far  superior,  at  first  blush,  to 
the  tame  revelation  recorded  in  a  book — it  carries  with  it  an  air  so  imposing  and  authen- 
tic, that  we  cannot  wonder  that,  with  the  worldly  and  the  sensual,  it  should  have  a  ten* 
dency  to  supersede  all  other  modes  of  revelation,  and  to  throw  the  Divine  Word,  with  all 
its  sacred  .dicta  and  hallowed  associations,  into  the  background.  If  such  an  one  obtains 
a  response  from  a  spirit  relative  to  any  important  point  proposed,  what  more  natural  than 
that  he  should  rest  in  it  as  conclusive,  notwithstanding  it  should,  perchance,  go  directly 
counter  to  Holy  Writ.  Will  he  not  be  prone  to  say,  *'  I  have  a  higher  authority  than  that 
of  any  written  record.  I  have  a  voice  direct  from  the  spirit-world  itself.  Is  not  this  the 
head-quarters  of  truth  1  Do  I  need  any  other  Urim  and  Thummim  than  this  1  The 
Bible  and  Swedenborg  may  do  for  those  who  are  aware  of  no  brighter  light;  but  they  be- 
long to  another  and  a  by-gone  or  by-going  Dispensation.  A  new  era  is  being  ushered  in. 
A  '  purer  ray  serene*  is  beaming  from  the  inner  heavenly  sanctuary  upon  the  outer  earthly 
court,  and  I,  for  one,  am  prepared  to  rejoice  in  its  coming — the  coming  of  a  day  which 
shall  dispel  the  brooding  shadows  of  the  long  night  that  has  preceded." 

This  is  the  danger  which  we  apprehend — and  it  is  one  which  calls  for  wise  words  of 
coansel  from  all  those  who  have  been  taught  in  some  good  measure  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  spirit  of  truth  and  the  spirit  of  error — the  two  spirits  that  are  now  abroad  in  the 
earth.     The  needed  antidote  to  the  bane,  we  are  persuaded,  is  to  be  found  in  the  disclo- 
sures of  the  New  Church,  and  in  them  alone.    The  man  of  that  church  is  upon  a  plane 
Crom  which  he  can  look  down  upon  the  whole  field  of  development  below.    Judged  him- 
•slf  by  nothing  inferior,  he  judges  all  by  virtue  of  his  position.    As,  therefore,  he  is  for 
ths  most  part  exempt  from  the  perils  that  are  imminent  over  others,  so  he  has  but  little 
ftnmai  interest  in  any  abnormal  manifestations  of  this  nature ;  fot  what  has  he  to  gain 
bftbem  ?    As  to  new  information  from  the  spiritual  world,  new  light  cast  upon  its  facts 
•ndlaws,  he  smiles  at  the  idea  of  accessions  to  his  knowledge  from  this  source.    And  as 
to  the  general  claims  and  assumptions  of  the  New  Church,  he  sees  quite  as  little  ground 
for  indebtedness  as  in  any  thing  else.     He  needs  no  confirmation  from  this  source  of  the 
tniths  of  the  New  Dispensation,  or  of  the  mission  of  its  herald.     Suppose  ever  so  emphatic 
tieiponse  to  assure  him  that  Swedenborg  was  a  faithful  legate  of  heaven,  and  that  all 
that  he  has  promulgated  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  is  true.   What  then  ?  How  much  would 
this  add  to  his  pmsent  convictions  on  this  score  1    Does  he  not  believe  all  this  already, 
and  upon  much  higher  authority — that  of  rational  and  moral  evidence  ?    Is  he  not  con- 
sekms  that  his  faith  is  founded  upon  principles  inlaid  in  the  very  ground-work  of  his  be- 
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ing  1  But  suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  the  nipping  response  should  deaf  this»  sod  de- 
clare that  Swedenhorg  had  merely  giyen  forth  the  vagaries  of  his  own  brain  as  eelestia' 
verities  ?  Would  this  have  any  effect  upon  him  1  Would  he  not  at  onoe  prononnee  it  a 
lie,  and  adjudge  that  spirit  to  hell,  the  abode  of  lies,  and  of  the  father  of  lies  ?  And  sop- 
pose  that  rappings  as  loud  as  the  seven  thunders  of  the  Apocalypse  should  be  faeaid  in  oob- 
firmation  of  the  denial,  would  he  not  still  brand  it  as  an  infernal  falsity  ? 

It  is  not  then,  we  repeat,  the  man  of  the  New  Church  who  is  likely  to  be  harmed,  as  he 
certainly  will  not  be  benefited,  by  this  form  of  spiritual  manifestation.  It  is  another  dssi 
entirely  who  bid  fair  to  become  victims  to  delusions  from  this  source-— a  class  oompessd 
of  those  who  are  addicted  to  a  so-called  spiritualism,  which  might  as  well  be  tennsd 
marvel-mongering,  and  who  are  yet  so  little  principled  in  genuine  truth  as  to  be  unable 
to  discriminate  between  what  bears  the  stamp  of  heaven,  and  what  is  marked  with  tlw 
impress  of  the  pit.  Such  persons  encountering  an  order  of  phenomena  so  novel,  so 
strange,  and  yet  sustained  by  such  an  overwhelming  array  of  proof,  are  easily  led  to  yield 
to  them  an  unbounded  credence.  The  developments  come  in  such  plausive  guise,  tbej 
urge  and  insinuate  themselves  with  such  a  mighty  power  of  persuasion,  that  nothing  ii 
more  natural  than  that  the  natural  roan  should  be  taken  captive  by  them.  The  resisting 
force  in  his  mind  is  not  adequate  to  stem  the  torrent  of  subtle  influences  which  from  this 
quarter  pour  themselves  in  upon  him. 

For  this  reason  we  are  compelled,  therefore,  to  regard  this  whole  order  of  phenomena 
as  likely  to  prove  the  occasion  of  one  of  the  most  solemn  and  momentous  trials  or  pio- 
bations  that  has  ever  befallen  the  human  race ;  and  as  the  thing  bids  fair  to  spread  tnd 
to  engulf  the  credulity  of  thousands,  we  cannot  but  apply  to  all  such  as  keep  aloof  froia 
the  peril,  the  words  of  the  Lord  to  the  Church  of  Philadelphia ; — *'  Because  thou  hslt 
kept  the  word  of  my  patience,  I  also  will  keep  thee  from  the  hour  of  temptation  which  sbsB 
come  upon  all  the  world,  to  try  them  that  dwell  upon  the  earth.**  Nor  is  it  a  suggestton 
of  slight  import  in  this  connexion  that  in  matters  of  this  kind  where  men  abandon  them* 
selves  to  those  lights  which  "  lead  to  bewilder  and  dazzle  to  blind  '*  the  Lord  himself  may 
"  choose  their  delusions,"  or,  in  other  words,  so  order  the  issues  of  His  Providence  that 
those  who  are  prompted  to  forsake  His  guidance  shall  be  borne  onward  in  a  stream  of 
phantasies  wearing  so  much  the  garb  of  truth  that  they  shall  be  **  snared  and  taken,  and 
shall  fall  backward."    A  judicial  lot  shall  be  theirs. 

**  Hear  the  just  law,  the  judgment  of  the  skies; 
He  that  hates  truth  shall  be  the  dupe  of  lies. 
And  he  that  will  be  cheated  to  the  last. 
Delusions  strong  as  hell  shall  hold  him  fast.**  ^ 

This  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  tenor  of  the  Holy  Word  as  communicated  to  the 
Prophet  Ezekiel : 

**  And  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  me,  saying,  Son  of  man,  these  men  have  set  vp 
their  idols  in  their  heart,  and  put  the  stumbling-block  of  their  iniquity  before  their  face  '• 
should  I  be  inquired  of  at  all  by  them  f  Therefore  speak  unto  them,  and  say  unto  tbeiD» 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ;  Every  man  of  the  house  of  Israel  that  setteth  up  his  iddi  ^ 
his  heart,  and  putteth  the  stumbling-block  of  his  iniquity  before  his  face,  and  cometh  V> 
the  prophet ;  /  the  Lord  will  answer  him  that  cometh  according  to  the  multitude  of  hi$  idtb  * 
that  I  may  take  the  house  of  Israel  in  their  own  heart,  because  they  are  all  estranged 
from  me  through  their  idols.*' 

Idols,  in  the  spiritual  sense,  are  false  doctrines  or  preconceived  notions  derived  fiont 
a  man's  self-intelligence,  and  we  have  here  the  fearful  intimation  that  according  to  thH* 
pre-adopted  falsities  will  be  the  responses  palmed  upon  him. 

There  is,  therefore,  but  one  point  of  view  in  which  the  New  Churchman  can  look  witlt 
complacency  upon  these  abnormal  outbreaks  from  the  world  of  spirits— «nd  that  is  i* 
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iiibrding  a  species  of  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  peopled  world  of  intelligences  by  which 
we  are  constantly  surroanded,  that  shall  stimulate  curiosity  to  explore  the  writings  of  the 
New  Churchy  and  thus  open  a  door  of  entrance  to  its  sublime  truths  and  its  genuine 
goods.  It  is  in  the  New  Church  alone  that  we  see  an  ark  of  safety  to  the  poor  souls  that 
an  otherwise  in  danger  of  being  swallowed  up  in  the  floods  and  maelstroms  of  delusion 
tbat  are  now  yawning  for  victims. 

Bat  we  have  perhaps  too  long  detained  our  readers  from  the  searching  critique  of  our 
fiiend  B.  F.  B.  on  some  of  the  solutions  that  have  been  ofiered  of  the  phenomena  in  ques- 
tioQ.  We  agree  with  him  fully  in  his  strictures,  but  we  think  too  that  when  the  New 
Chorsh  does  not  explain  it  toams,  in  a  tone  too  significant  to  pass  unheeded. — Ed. 

SwEDENBORG,  in  his  Spiritual  Diary,  tells  ns  of  a  certain ,  class  of 
'speaking  spirits^  who  fancy  themselves  amazingly  wise,  and 
capable  of  unravelling  the  darkest  mysteries.  No  subject  can  be 
broached,  however  deep  and  intricate,  but  they  immediately  know  all 
about  it,  and  are  ready  with  an  explanation.  If  they  possessed  the 
attribute  of  omniscience,  they  could  hardly  be  more  confident  of 
their  ability  to  explain  everything.  "  They  wish,**  says  the  illumined 
author,  **  to  be  called  intelligences  or  sciences,  and  they  think  that 
they  alone  know,  yea,  that  they  govern  all  things ;  but  with  a  differ- 
ence. In  every  degree  there  are  such  spirits :  .  .  .  •  they,  how- 
ever, think  but  little,  although  they  imagine  that  they  think  more 
than  others 

"  It  is  remarkable  that  when  any  object  occurs,  or  when  any  thing 
happens  in  the  other  life,  they  immediately  think  that  they  know 
what  it  is,  and  they  speak  as  though  they  knew  it,  and  they  say  that 
it  is  this  or  that,  and  they  describe  it  as  though  they  knew  all  about 
it;  thus  one  after  another  describes  it  in  a  different  manner.  Hence 
they  entertain  various  opinions  concerning  things  which  happen,  and 
which  move  any  of  their  senses,  and  they  instantly  persuade  them- 
selves that  it  is  so.** 

Now  do  we  not  often  discover,  in  some  of  our  brethren  of  the  New 
Church,  a  disposition  resembling,  in  a  most  striking  degree,  that  of  the 
^irits  here  described  ?  Do  we  not  find  them  exceedingly  unwilling 
to  confess  their  ignorance  on  any  subject, — prone  to  believe  that  they 
Understand,  and  are  fully  competent  to  explain  the  most  puzzling 
(nestions,  and  especially  questions  of  a  spiritual  or  theological 
lature  ?  Do  we  not  often  witness  a  mournful  lack  of  that  caution  and 
nodesty  which  are  characteristic  of  the  true  christian  philosopher,  and 
»f  that  beautiful  humility,  too,  which  is  not  ashamed  nor  afraid  to 
ay,  **  I  don't  know'* — **  I  don't  understand  it" — **  I  am  unable  to  ex- 
ilain  it  ?"  We  confess  tbat  we  have  often  suffered  pain  and  morti- 
ication  at  the  readiness  with  which  Newchurchmen  frequently 
mdertake  to  explain  some  new  fact  or  phenomenon,  and  the  confi- 
lence  which  they  betray  "  that  they  know  all  about  it."  As  a  good 
Uustration  of  this  excessive  confidence  or  want  of  humility  among 
IS — ^this  extreme  reluctance  to  admit  that  any  spiritual  phenomena 
aiay  occur,  which  we  have  not  the  key  to  unlock  and  explain — take 
the  things  that  have  been  said  and  written  by  Newchurchmen 
about  the  **  Rochester  Rappings." 

It  is  presumed  that  most  of  our  readers  have  already  beeu  madft  q^c- 
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quainted  with  the  leading  facts  attending  these  curious  phenomena. 
They  have  learned  these  through  the  public  newspapers.  It  is  alleged 
that,  in  the  presence  of  certain  individuals,  frequent  rappings  are  heard 
by  all  the  company,  resembling  somewhat  the  sound  produced  by 
striking  with  the  knuckles  against  the  door  or  the  leaf  of  a  table.  The 
sounds  appear  not  to  be  confined  to  any  particular  part  of  the  room 
in  which  they  occur,  but  are  heard  at  one  time  under  a  person*s 
chair,  then  under  the  table,  then  upon  the  door  or  wall,  then  in  one 
corner  of  the  room,  then  in  another.  And  while  they  are  clearly  not 
the  result  of  any  natural  or  visible  agency — for  this  point  has  been 
thoroughly  investigated — they  appear  to  be  produced  by  intelligent 
beings.  For  by  means  of  these  rappings,  together  with  the  aid  of 
the  alphabet,  intelligible  answers  are  returned  •  to  questions  asked 
by  any  of  the  company  present.  Where  inquiry  is  made  as  to  who 
it  is  that  raps,  the  name  of  some  deceased  individual,  known  to  the 
person  making  the  inquiry,  is  immediately  spelled  out.  Nor  is  it  ne- 
cessary that  the  questions  should  be  asked  in  an  audible  voice* 
Answers  are  returned  as  correctly  and  as  readily  to  questions  that 
are  merely  thought  out,  or  asked  mentally. '  In  this  way,  by  the 
use  of  the  alphabet,  whole  sentences  are  often  spelled  out,  and  thus 
communications  are  said  to  be  obtained  from  the  spiritual  world* 

But  there  occur  other  and  still  more  wonderful  phenomena.  Arti* 
cles  of  furniture,  as  chairs,  tables,  sofas^  and  various  other  material 
objects,  are  upset,  moved  from  their  places,  lifted  up  from  the  floor^ 
&c. ;  and  such  is.  the  force  with  which  these  things  are  said  to  have 
been  moved,  that  the  ordinary  strength  of  a  man  has  proved  to  be  of 
no  avail  in  preventing  it  The  Rev.  E.  Phelps,  an  intelligent  and 
highly  respectable  gentleman,  residing  in  the  State  of  Gonnecticut| 
thus  describes  some  of  these  singular  occurrences,  that  took  place  at 
his  own  house  during  the  last  year : 

**  The  phenomena  consisted  in  the  moving  of  articles  of  furniture,  in 
a  manner  that  could  not  be  accounted  for.  Knives,  forks,  spoons^ 
nails,  blocks  of  wood,  &c.,  were  thrown  in  difierent  directions  about 
the  house.  They  were  seen  to  move  from  places  and  directions^ 
which  made  it  certain  that  no  visible  power  existed,  by  which  the 
motion  could  be  produced.  For  days  and  weeks  together  I  watched 
these  strange  movements,  with  all  the  care  and  caution  and  close 
attention  which  J  could  bestow.  I  witnessed  them  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  times,  and  I  know  that  in  hundreds  of  instances,  they 
took  place  when  there  was  no  visible  power  b^which  the  motions 
could  have  been  produced.  ....  With  the  most  thorough 
investigation  which  I  have  been  able  to  bestow  upon  it,  aided  bv 
gentlemen  of  the  best  talents,  in  tell  igence/and  sound  judgment,  in  this 
and  in  many  neighboring  towns,  the  cause  of  these  phenomena 
remains  yet  undiscovered." 

Such  then  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  'principal  facts  and  pheno- 
mena alleged,  and  although  we  have  never  witnessed  any  of  these 
phenomena,  and  although  we  know  of  nothing  in  the  writings  of  the 
New  Church  that  affords  any  clue  to  their  explanation — we  feel 
bound  to  believe  them  nevertheless.  We  believe  them,  because  to 
disbelieve  would  be  to  set  aside  all  the  established  laws  of  human 
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testimony.  For  these  remarkable  phenomena  have  occurred,  not 
in  one  or  two  places  merely,  but  in  hundreds  of  places.  They 
tiave  been  witnessed,  not  once  or  twice  merely,  nor  by  a  few  indivi- 
daals,  but  hundreds  of  times,  and  by  thousands  of  persons.  The 
witoesses  have  not  been  all  ignorant,  superstitious,  credulous,  and 
incompetent  men,  but  multitudes  among  them  have  been  remarkable 
for  their  intelligence,  coolness,  penetration,  sound  judgment,  and 
ability  to  investigate  causes  thoroughly  and  detect  imposture. 
Many  of  them  have  been  men  remarkable  for  their  sceptical  ten- 
dencies, and  their  proneness  to  doubt  and  deny  every  thing  which 
borders  on  the  marvellous,  or  which  they  cannot  at  once  see  through 
or  explain.  Among  them  have  been  merchants,  lawyers,  doctors^ 
clergymen,  judges,  editors,  and  authors — men  not  very  liable  to  be 
deceived  in  a  matter  which  they  are  allowed  a  fair  opportunity  to 
investigate.  And  the  circumstances  too,  under  which  these  pheno- 
mena have  been  witnessed,  have  often  been  most  favorable  for  a  fair 
investigation.  We  feel  bound,  then,  by  the  fixed  and  admitted  laws  of 
evidence,  to  believe  that  these  singular  occurrences,  inexplicable 
though  they  be,  have  taken  place  substantially  as  related. 

But  if  we  are  asked  to  explain  these  singular  phenomena  upon 
New  Church  principles,  we  are  free  to  confess,  that  we  know  of  noth- 
ing in  the  theological  writings  of  Swedenborg  that  affords  any  expla- 
nation of  them.    The  New  Theology  is  as  void  as  the  Old  of  any  ra- 
tional solution  of  these  mysteries.     And  to  pretend  otherwise — to  hold 
oat  the  idea  that  these  things  are  no  mysteries  to  us,  that  they  are  all 
SQSceptible  of  an  easy  explanation  in  the  light  of  the  New  Jerusalem, 
seems  to  us  like  a  vain  boast.     And,  however  good  our  intentions 
may  be,  we  are  guilty  of  a  positive  wrong,  do  a  positive  injury  to 
ourselves  and  the  Church,  by  pretending  that  we  and  we  alone  hold  the 
key  to  the  solution  of  these  things.     We  have  no  such  key.     As  to  anv 
rational  explanation  of  these  phenomena,  we  are  as  much  in  the  darK 
as  the  Old  Church,  save  that  we  have  a  well-grounded  conviction 
of  the  existence,  reality,  and  intimate  presence  of  the  spiritual  world. 
And  this,  we  say,  after  a  thorough  and  careful  study  of  the  writings 
of  Swedenborg,  and  after  listening  to,  and  perusing  attentively  ^hat 
has  been  said  and  written  by  Newchurcbmen  on  this  subject.    In  this 
opinion  we  are  aware  of  differing  from  some  of  our  brethren  ;  for,  in 
an  article  which  appeared  in  a  late  Western  paper  on  this  subject, 
the  writer  says :  '*  In  looking  around  into  the  various  prevailing  sys- 
tems of  theology,  with  their  collateral  philosophies,  we  seek  in  vain 
for  any  explanation  of  the  mystery  of  *  spirit-knocking,'  for  a  guide 
to  lead  us  out  of  the  labyrinthian  difficulties  which  facts  have  created 
around  us,  except  in  one  quarter.    In  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Jerusa- 
lem Church  (Swedenborgian)  there  are  explicit  declarations  on  this 
point.'' 

If  there  are  any  such  "  explicit  declarations,"  we  have  never  met 
with  them.  For,  let  us  keep  in  mind  the  nature  of  the  phenomena 
alleged.  Material  substances  are  suspended  in  mid  air,  or  moved 
about  from  place  to  place,  without  the  intervention  of  material  hands, 
or  any  visible  agency.     And  as  these  operations  (supposed  to  be  the 
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^ork  of  spirits)  take  place  withia  the  domains  of  this  lower  world, 
And  are  visible  to  the  natural  eye,  so  the  sounds  or  "  rappings**  are 

Sroduced  in  the  natural  sphere,  and  are  audible  to  the  natural  ear. 
[ow  where,  in  all  the  writings  of  S wedenborg,  are  there  any  ^  explicit 
declarations''  in  elucidation  of  such  phenomena  as  these  ?  Where 
are  we  taught  that  spirits  have  the  power  to  act  thus  directly  upon 
matter  ? 

Newchurchmen  who  have  attempted  an  explanation  of  these  strange 
occurrences,  have  not  given  precisely  the  same  explanation, — a  fact 
sufficient  of  itself  to  show  that  the  explanation  is  our  oum^  and  not 
Swedenborg's,  and  that  he  has  said  nothing  at  all  ^  explicit"  on  the  snb- 
ject  Some  denominate  these  '*  rappings"  an  *'  electrical  or  galvanic" 
mode  of  communication  between  the  spiritual  and  the  natural  worlda 
Our  reply  to  this  is,  Well,  it  may  be  so :  this  is  as  probable  as  any 
thing  else.  But,  besides  going  only  a  very  short  way  towards  ex- 
plaining the  matter,  we  ask  if  this  is  the  New  Church  explanation  of 
it  ?  Is  it  among  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Churchy  that  spirits  in  the 
other  world,  and  men  in  this  world,  may  communicate  with  eadi 
other  by  the  aid  of  galvanism  or  electricity,  like  two  remote  cities 
connected  by  Morse's  telegraph  wires  ?  Where,  in  any  of  his  writ- 
ings, has  the  herald  of  the  New  Jerusalem  hinted  at  any  thing  of  the 
sort,  or  said  any  thing  from  which  such  an  inference  may  fairly  be 
deduced  ?  And  if  nowhere,  then  how  happens  this  to  be  a  iVew 
Church  explanation  of  the  matter,  admitting  it  to  be  any  explanaticm 
at  all  ?  Are  galvanism  and  electricity  to  be  claimed  as  the  exclusive 
property  of  the  New  Church.  There  is,  undoubtedly,  a  sense  in  which 
these,  like  the  steam  engine,  and  all  other  inventions  and  discoveries 
made  since  the  time  of  the  last  judgment,  may  be  said  to  belong  to 
the  New  Dispensation.  But  it  would  provoke  a  smile  on  all  our 
cheeks,  if  a  Newchurchman,  by  reference  to  the  known  laws  of  the 
electric  fluid,  should  pretend  that  he  was  explaining  the  phenom- 
ena of  thunder  and  lightning,  or  the  operations  of  the  electric  telegraph 
upon  New  Church  principles. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  explanation  of  these  phenomena  given  in  the 
Boston  New  Jerusalem  Magazine.     In  the  last  June  No.  of  that  work 
we  find  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Phelps,  of  Connecticut,  from  which 
we  have  already  made  a  quotation,  in  which  be  gives  some  accoant 
of  the  strange  occurrences  that  had  taken  place  in  his  house.     This 
letter  is  followed  by  some  remarks  from  the  Editor,  in  which,  after 
stating  what  New  Church  people  have  learned  concerning  the  con- 
nection between  the  natural  and  the  spiritual  worlds,  he  says :  ^  We 
also  learn  from  S wedenborg,  that  it  is  possible  that  the  presence  of 
spirits  with  men  may  become  manifest,  so  that  actual  communica- 
tions may  take  place  between  them  and  men  in  the  world."     This  re- 
mark from  the  Editor  of  the  Magazine,  coming  as  it  does  immediate 
ly  after  the  letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Phelps,  and  unaccompanied  by 
any  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  Swedenborg  says  '*  that  the 
presence  of  spirits  with  men  may  become  manifest,"  is  calculated,  we 
think,  to  mislead  persons  unacquainted  with   our  doctrines.      For, 
nothing  being  said  to  the  contrary,  one  would  naturally  infer  that  it 
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is  agreeable  to  the  teachings  of  Swedenborg,  that  spirits  can  manifest 
their  presence  with  men  by  moving  ^  knives,  forks,  spoons/'  &e.,  and 
that  **  actual  communications  may  take  place  between  them  and  men 
in  the  world,**  by  means  of  "  rappings"  or  sounds  produced  by  spirits, 
and  heard  with  the  natural  ear.  It  id  somewhat  surprising  that  the 
Editor  should  have  dismissed  the  subject  just  where  he  did,  for  his 
remarks,  we  think,  could  hardly  fail  to  produce  a  false  impression  upon 
the  minds  of  his  readers. 

But  in  a  later  number  of  the  Magazine  (Nov.  1850)  we  find  another 
article  of  considerable  length  on  the  same  subject,  and  one  which  the 
Editor,  in  some  prefatory  remarks,  says,  *'  appears  to  us  to  contain  an 
interesting  view  of  the  subject,  and  several  valuable  suggestions  in 
regard  to  its  true  explanation.**  Let  us  examine  some  of  the  posi- 
tions of  this  article,  or  the  suggestions  that  are  thought  to  be  so  valua- 
ble in  the  way  of  explaining  the  alleged  phenomena. 

The  writer,  after  stating  that  spirits  are  clothed  with  spiritual 
bodies,  by  means  of  which  they  produce  effects  in  the  spiritual  world, 
remarks:  ^But  the  power  exerted  through  the  spiritual  body  is  con- 
fined to  the  spiritual  world ;  it  cannot  be  extended  to  the  natural 
world  ;  it  cannot  produce  effects  which  are  perceptible  to  any  of  the 
natural  senses.*'  Yet  he  thinks  it  quite  consistent,  not  only  with  the 
facts  recorded  in  Scripture,  but  with  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church, 
to  suppose  that  spirits  may,  by  Divine  permission,  produce  effects  in 
the  natural  world  like  those  described  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Phelps. 

Swedenborg  tells  us  that  the  things  recorded  after  the  11th  chapter 
of  Genesis,  are  to  be  regarded  as  **  matters  of  true  history.*'  And  the 
writer  in  the  Magazine  thinks  we  are  bound  by  this  declaration  to 
believe  not  only  in  the  historical  truth  and  accuracy  of  all  the  histori- 
eal  portion  of  the  divine  record  beyond  this  point,  but  also  that  every 
event  here  narrated  actually  occurred  in  the  ultimate  or  natural 
sphere,  and  of  course  was  manifest  to  the  natural  senses  of  men.  Fori 
aAer  referring  to  several  events  related  in  the  historical  Word,  in 
which  angels  are  represented  as  acting  a  prominent  part,  he  says: 
''Now,  if  we  explain  these,  and  other  similar  facts  recorded  in  the 
Scriptares,  in  such  manner  as  to  deny  that  natural  phenomena  were 
effected  by  the  power  of  angels,  we  deny  also  what  is  taught  in  the 
New  Church, — that  the  Scripture  history,  from  the  time  of  Abraham 
onward,  is  to  be  received  as  literally  true." 

Are  we,  then,  to  believe  that  every  thing  recorded  in  the  Scripture 
hifrtory,  from  the  time  of  Abraham  onward,  is  literally  true,  in  the 
sense  in  which  this  writer  obviously  employs  the  expression  7  Are 
we  to  believe  that  the  events  narrated  all  occurred  in  the  sphere  of 
ontward  nature,  and  all  evidenced  themselves  to  the  outward  senses 
of  men,  according  to  the  appearance  ?  This  seems  quite  an  extraor- 
dinary position  for  a  Newchurchman  to  take,  and  one  which,  we 
think,  would  involve  us  in  difficulties  as  great  and  embarrassing  as 
any  that  the  Old  Theology  has  to  encounter.  For,  according  to  this 
theory,  we  must  believe  that  the  rod  of  Aaron  and  the  rods  of  the  ma- 
gicians were  actually  and  instantly  changed  from  dry  sticks  to  live 
serpents ; — that  those  Egyptian  Magi  did,  by  their  enchantments^  ta^r 
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tually  change  all  the  waters  of  Egypt  into  blood.  We  must  believe 
that  the  bush,  in  which  the  angel  of  Jehovah  appeared  to  Moses,  ae- 
tually  burned  with  material  fire,  and  this,  too,  without  the  vegetable 
tissues  being  affected  by  the  (ire ;  for  *'  the  bush  was  not  consumed." 
We  must  believe  not  only  that  Balaam*s  ass  actually  saw  the  angel 
of  the  Lord,  when  he  was  invisible  to  Balaam,  but  that  the  ass  articu- 
lated in  an  audible  manner  certain  words  which  Balaam  understood. 
We  must  believe  that  Lot's  wife  was  actually  and  suddenly  changed 
into  a  pillar  of  salt,  bjecause  she  looked  back  towards  Sodom  when 
fire  and  brimstone  from  heaven  were  raining  upon  it  We  must  be- 
lieve that  the  natural  sun  and  moon  stood  still  at  the  command  of 
Joshua  ;  for  it  is  related  (Josh.  x.  ch.)  that  Joshua  gave  such  a  com- 
mand in  the  presence  of  the  children  of  Israel,  when  the  Lord  delivered 
up  the  Amorites ;  '*  and  the  sun  stood  still,  and  the  moon  stayed,  until  the 

people  had  avenged  themselves  upon  their  enemies 

And  there  was  no  day  like  that  before  it  or  after  it,  that  the  Lord  heark- 
ened unto  the  voice  of  a  man.*^  But  Swedenborg  says :  *'  to  make  the 
sun  and  moon  stand  still  would  be  to  destroy  the  universe."  I  am 
aware,  too,  that  our  author  says  of  this  passage,  ^  What  is  said  in 
Joshua,  that  the  sun  stood  still  upon  Gibeon,  and  t  he  moon  in  the  valley 
of  Ajalon  (x.  12,  13),  appears  as  if  it  was  historical,  but  it  is  prophetic, 
being  quoted  from  the  book  of  Jasher,  which  was  a  prophetic  book; 
for  it  is  said,  '  Is  not  this  written  in  the  book  of  Jasher  ?' "  But  does 
it  not  appear  as  plainly  from  the  whole  context,  that  this  is  a  matter 
of  history,  as  it  does  that  any  of  the  other  things  we  have  adverted 
to  are  historical  verities  ?  And  does  the  fact  of  its  being  said,  *^  Is  not 
this  written  in  the  book  of  Jasher,"  detract  in  any  degree  from  its 
historical  accuracy  ?  Is  it  any  the  less  true,  historically,  that  the  Ro- 
man soldiers  parted  the  Lord's  garments  among  them,  and  cast  lots 
for  his  vesture,  because  there  was  a  prophecy  of  this  event,  which  is 
referred  to  in  the  narrative,  or  because  it  is  there  said  to  have  been 
**  spoken  by  the  prophet,  They  parted  my  garments  among  them,  and 
upon  my  vesture  did  they  cast  lots  ?" 

Notwithstanding  Swedenborg's  declaration,  then,  about  the  histori- 
cal parts  of  the  Word,  after  the  account  of  Heber,  being  "  matters  of 
true  history,"  we  have  his  own  warrant  for  believing  and  saying  that 
this  account  of  the  standing  still  of  the  sun  and  moon  at  the  command 
of  Joshua,  is  not  historically  true.  Yet  no  one,  we  think,  will  pretend 
that  any  thing  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament  Word,  when  the  con- 
text is  duly  considered,  has  more  evidently  the  appearance  of  history 
than  this.  Why,  then,  may  we  not  believe  that  some  other  things 
mentioned  in  the  historical  Word,  equally  hard  for  the  rational  miod 
to  credit,  according  to  their  strictly  literal  import,  did  never  really  oc- 
cur in  the  sense  in  which  the  writer  in  the  Magazine  would  have  us 
believe,  i.  e.,  as  ultimate  natural  facts  ? 

The  four  Evangelists,  we  know,  form  a  part  of  the  historical  Word. 
And  if  everything  therein  recorded,  apparently  as  a  matter  of  history, 
is  to  be  received  as  strictly  true,  according  to  the  sense  of  the  letter, 
which  is  the  view  of  the  writer  in  the  Magazine,  then  we  are  bound  to 
believe  that  Jesus  was  led  of  the  Spirit  into  a  literal  wilderness,  and 
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was  there  ''  with  the  wild  beasts  f  that  He  literally  fasted  forty  days 
and  forty  nights ;  that  He  was  afterwards  taken  of  the  devil  into  the 
holy  city,  and  literally  *'  seated  on  a  pinnacle  of  the  temple ;"  that 
He  was  again  taken  up  into  an  exceeding  high  mountain,  and  there 
was  literally  presented  with  a  view  of  *'  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world 
in  a  moment  of  time."  We  very  much  doubt  whether  the  writer  him- 
self believes  all  this  according  to  the  strict  import  of  the  letter ;  and, 
if  he  does,  we  doubt  whether  he  would  find  many  intelligent  receivers 
of  the  Heavenly  Doctrines  to  agree  with  him. 

Bat  if  the  positions  of  this  writer  be  admitted,  we  shall  find  our- 
^ves  involved  in  a  labyrinth  of  inextricable  difficulties  and  confu- 
sion. We  shall  find  ourselves  believing  and  defending  propositions 
every  whit  as  unphilosopbical,  ridiculous,  and  self-contradictory,  as 
any  ever  maintained  by  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant  Christians. 
For  look  at  some  of  his  own  conclusions — some  to  which  his  theory 
leads  by  inevitable  sequence.  "  The  angels,"  ho  says,  "  who  appear- 
ed to  Abraham  in  the  plains  of  Mamre,  partook  like  other  men  of 
the  food  set  before  them.  Thus  they  had  power  to  take  certain  ma- 
terial substances  in  their  hands,  to  move  them  from  their  place,  and 
to  produce  in  them  permanent  natural  effects.  The  angels  who  ap- 
peared to  Lot,  in  Sodom,  not  only  partook  of  the  feast  which  he  pre- 
pared, but  when  the  men  of  the  city  pressed  upon  him,  they  **  put 
forth  their  hand,  and  pulled  him  into  the  house  to  them,  and  shut  to 
the  door."  This  language,  coming  as  it  does  from  a  professed  New- 
ehurchman,  sounds  strange  enough  to  our  ears.  For,  according  to 
the  teaching  of  Swedenborg,  angels  are  spiritual  beings,  and  inhabit- 
ants of  the  spiritual  world.  They  have  spiritual  bodies,  and  cannot 
be  seen  by  man  except  when  his  spiritual  sight  is  opened.  Thus  it 
was  by  the  opening  of  their  spiritual  eyes  that  Abraham  and  Lot 
were  enabled  to  see  these  angels,  although  to  them  it  doubtless  ap- 
peared as  if  they  saw  them  with  their  natural  eyes.  And  as  the  an- 
gels have  spiritual  bodies,  so  are  their  hands,  and  every  thing  belong- 
ing to  them,  spiritual.  But  can  spiritual  hands  handle  material  sub- 
stance ?  Can  a  spiritual  body,  or  an  angel,  receive  and  appropriate 
material  food  ?  The  material  food  must  surely  be  in  the  spiritual 
world  when  it  has  passed  into  the  stomach  of  an  angel.  Can  matter 
thus  immediately  ascend  to  spirit,  or  the  gross  food  for  men's  bodies, 
as  butter,  honey,  cakes,  and  veal,  be  used  to  satisfy  the  hunger  of  an- 
gels ?  The  writer  in  the  Magazine  appears  to  think  so  ;  for  he  as- 
serts that  the  angels  who  appeared  to  Abraham  "  had  power  to  take 
certain  material  substances  in  their  hands,"  and  that  they  actually 
"  partook  like  other  men  of  the  food  set  before  them." 

We  suppose  the  Oldchurcbman  would  say  that  these  angels  had 
material  bodies,  which  they  assumed  for  the  occasion ;  and  that 
Abraham  saw  them  with  his  natural  eyes ;  consequently,  that  there 
was  no  occasion  for  the  opening  in  him  of  any  such  spiritual  eye-sight 
as  Swedenborg  tells  of.  And  we  must  confess  that  this  seems  far 
more  reasonable  and  consistent  than  the  theory  of 'the  writer  in  the 
Magazine ;  for  it  is  easier  and  more  reasonable  to  believe  that  a 
qpiritoal  being  might  suddenly  become  invested  with  a  material  bod^^ 
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than  that,  without  any  such  body,  he  could  take  and  eat  material 
food.  And  yet  this  notion  of  the  Oldchurchman  is  deemed  by  us  suf- 
ficiently absurd. 

But  suppose  it  be  proven  from  facts  mentioned  in  the  historical' 
Word,  that  spirits  and  angels  may,  by  Divine  permission,  produce 
efiects  upon  outward  material  nature.  Suppose  it  be  admitted  that 
facts  of  this  nature  are  therein  recorded, — we  grant  there  are  some 
such.  This  is  no  explanation  of  the  '*  Rochester  Rappings,''  and  their 
accompanying  phenomena ;  and  still  less  is  it  a  New  Church  expla- 
nation of  these  things  ;  for  we  cannot,  of  course,  presume  to  lay  claim 
to  the  facts  of  Scripture  history  as  exclusively  the  property  of  the 
New  Church.  Let  it  be  confessed,  then  (for  it  is  the  truth),  that,  so 
far  as  the  testimony  of  Scripture  is  concerned,  the  Oldchurchman  has 
just  as  good  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena  in  question  as  we  have» 

We  come  now  to  the  Magazine's  explanation,  or  attempted  expla- 
nation, of  these  phenomena,  in  the  light  of  the  New  Church — an  ex- 
planation which  strikes  us  as  a  signal  failure,  notwithstanding  the 
Editor  thinks  it  presents  such  "  an  interesting  view  of  the  subject'' 

The  writer  sets  out  with  the  assumption  (an  assumption  which  we 
must  regard  as  wholly  unauthorized)  that  spirits  are  able,  by  turning 
themselves  to  men,  to  transfer  to  themselves  all  the  bodily  senses  of 
men,  and  all  their  natural  faculties,  i.  e.,  that  they  come  temporarily 
into  the  exercise  of  man's  natural  sight,  natural  hearing,  natural 

Sowers  of  speaking,  feeling,  and  acting,  and  consequently  are  able  to 
o  in  the  natural  world  whatever  men  can  do — eat  and  drink  mate- 
rial food  without  material  organs  of  digestion,  and  handle  material 
objects  without  material  hands.  '*  Spirits,"  he  maintains,  **  can  exert 
power  in  the  natural  world  without  confounding  natural  and  spirit- 
ual things.  They  are  not  prevented  by  the  lack  of  natural  faculties. 
They  can  assume  and  exercise  the  faculties  of  men  in  the  world, 
when  the  Lord  permits" — "  natural  sight,  or  speech,  or  any  other  natu- 
ral faculty."  But  the  argument,  as  based  upon  the  teachings  of  Swe- 
denborg,  whereby  the  writer  endeavors  to  sustain  himself  in  this  po- 
sition, strikes  us  as  singularly  defective. 

He  begins  by  referring  to  what  our  illumined  author  says  of  the 
ability  of  spirits  *'  to  see  things  in  the  natural  world,  through  the  eyes 
of  men  i*^  the  meaning  of  which,  as  he  understands  it,  is,  that  ^the 
spirits  see  hy  means  of  the  natural  eyes  of  men.  That  is,  they  come 
into  the  exercise,  for  the  time  being,  of  natural  sight,  whenever  they 
associate  in  the  natural  degree  with  men.  What  the  men  can  see, 
the  spirits  also  can  see,  because  he  appropriates  to  himself  the  facul- 
ties of  the  man."  In  other  words,  the  spirit,  by  turning  himself  to  a 
man,  becomes  at  once  possessed  of  man's  natural  power  of  vision,  or 
the  power  of  seeing  objects  in  the  natural  world. 

Whether  or  not  "  the  man's  eyes  are  used  mechanically,  as  eyes  for 
the  spirit,"  on  such  occasions,  is  a  point  which  we  will  not  stop  here 
to  discuss.  We  would  simply  remark,  in  passing,  that  the  plain 
teaching  of  our  illumined  scribe  on  this  subject,  is,  that  the  spirit  so 
conjoins  himself  to  the  man  to  whom  he  turns,  that  he  knows  no 
otherwise  than  that  the  natural  sight,  hearing,  speech,  &c.,  appertain-^ 
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ing  to  the  man,  arc  his  own.  The  spirit  uses  the  faculties  of  the  man 
with  whom  he  is  conjoined,  as  if  they  were  his  own,  and  without  know- 
ing or  thinking  that  they  are  7iot  his  own. 

Now,  as  the  teaching  of  Swedenborg  on  this  point  is  made  the  ba- 
sis of  the  Magazine's  New  Church  explanation  of  the  phenomena  in 
question,  or  of  the  writer's  "  endeavor  to  illustrate  the  manner  in 
which  spirits  approach  the  natural  world,  and  act  upon  material  sub- 
stances," it  claims  from  us  an  attentive  examination.  And  the  first 
thing  which  strikes  us  (and  a  most  important  fact  it  is,  in  this  con- 
nection) is  Swedenborg's  uniform  declaration  that  a  spirit  cannot,  by 
turning  himself  to  any  man  in  his  ordinary  state,  come  into  the  use 
of  the  man's  natural  sight,  hearing,  taste,  &c..  He  every  where  lays 
it  down  as  an  indispensable  condition  of  a  spirit's  seeing  natural  od- 
jects,  that  the  man  with  whom  be  is  conjoined  must  be  in  open  com- 
munication with  the  spiritual  world,  i.  e.,  must  have  his  spiritual 
senses  open.  Thus  he  says :  "  An  angel  and  spirit  cannot  see  any- 
thing in  the  natural  world,  unless  tliey  he  with  a  man  to  whom  it  is 
given  to  speak  with  themJ*^ — H.  H.  582.  **  Spirits  and  angels,  when  it 
pleases  the  Lord,  can  see  the  objects  of  the  world  through  the  eyes  of 
men  ;  but  this  is  only  granted  by  the  Lord,  when  He  gives  to  man  to 
discourse  with  spirits  and  angels^  and  to  be  in  company  with  them. 
It  has  thus  been  granted  them  to  see  through  my  eyes  the  objects  of 
this  world,  and  to  see  them  as  distinctly  as  myself,  and  also  to  hear 

what  was  said  by  men  discoursing  with  me I  have  been 

informed  that,  tm'^A  other  men,  spirits  and  angels  do  not  see  the  least  of 
any  thing  in  this  world,  but  only  perceive  the  thoughts  and  affections  of 
those  with  whom  they  are  associated." — A.  C.  1880.  "  It  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  noted,  that  they  who  are  in  the  other  life,  cannot  see  any 
thing  which  is  in  the  world  through  the  eyes  of  any  man  {alicujus 
Aojitmt>,)i.  e.,  of  any  or  every  man  indiscriminately) ;  the  reason  why 
they  could  see  through  my  eyes  was,  because  I  am  in  the  spirit  with 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  in  the  body  with  those  who  are  in  the 
world."— A.  C.  4622.      (See  also  H.  H.  252,  E.  U.  135,  A.  C.  58C2.) 

Thus  are  we  clearly  taught,  that  no  spirit  or  angel  can  come  into 
the  temporary  enjoyment  of  the  natural  senses  appertaining  to  man, 
except  upon  this  condition,  viz.,  that  the  individual  with  whom  the 

Sirit  is  conjoined,  must  have  his  spiritual  senses  opened.  The  spirit 
en  uses  the  eyes,  ears,  tongue,  &c.,  of  the  man,  as  if  they  were  his 
own,  and  not  knowing  at  the  time  but  they  are  his  own.  If  the  man's 
natural  eyesight  were  suddenly  destroyed  or  taken  away,  the  spirit 
would  as  suddenly  lose  his  power  to  see  natural  things ;  and  if  the 
man's  spiritual  sight  were  suddenly  closed  the  same  result  would 
follow. 

So  in  regard  to  a  spirit's  hearing  natural  sounds.  He  hears  them 
not  with  his  own  ears,  though  it  so  seems  to  him,  but  with  the  ears 
of  the  man  with  whom  he  is  conjoined.  And  with  regard  to  the 
speech  of  a  spirit,  the  writer  in  the  Magazine  seems  to  suppose  that, 
because  it  is  in  the  natural  language  of  the  man  spoken  to,  there- 
fore it  must  be  like  the  speech  of  men,  audible  to  the  natural  ear. 
Por  he  says :  "  Spirits  also  use  the  faculty  of  speech  belonging  to  the 
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natural  man,  instead  of  their  own  spiritual  faculty,  whenever  they 
converse  with  a  man  in  his  own  language.  In  thus  using  his  speech, 
they  do  not  enter  into  him,  and  use  his  organs  mechanically,  but  they 
turn  themselves  to  him,  and  are  thus  endowed  for  the  time  being,  and 
to  the  needful  extent,  with  his  natural  faculties. "  Of  course,  if  they 
are  endowed  with  the  man's  natural  faculty  of  speech,  they  are  able 
to  utter  sounds  audible  to  the  natural  ear,  the  same  as  man.  And 
this  we  take  to  be  the  writer's  meaning  ;  otherwise  what  he  says 
upon  this  subject  would  have  not  the  slightest  relevancy  to  the  point 
under  discussion,  nor  would  the  passage  he  quotes  from  Swedenborg 
(H.  H.  246)  concerning  the  speech  of  angels  with  man,  ever  have 
been  brought  forward 'as  favoring,  or  throwing  the  least  light  upon, 
the  "  Rochester  Rappings."  But  here  we  conceive  the  writer  to  be 
laboring  under  a  great  mistake ;  for  a  spirit  never  converses  **  with  a 
man  in  his  own  language,"  except  when  the  man^s  spiritual  senses  are 
opened,  then,  by  turning  to  the  man  he  becomes  conjoined  to  him, 
and  enters  into  all  the  things  of  his  natural  memoir,  and,  of  course, 
into  his  natural  thoughts,  whence  flow  the  words  of  natural  speech. 
And  in  consequence  of  this  conjunction,  the  things  in  the  man's  na- 
tural memory — his  natural  thoughts  and  words — seem  to  the  spirit  as 
his  own  ;  and,  of  course,  when  he  speaks  in  this  state  of  conjunction 
with  the  man,  he  speaks  from  the  natural  memory,  and  consequently 
in  the  man's  natural  language.  But  the  spirit  speaking  utters  no 
sound  audible  to  the  natural  ear,  or  to  any  other  person  than  hitn 
whose  spiritual  senses  are  opened.  ^'  The  speech  of  an  angel  or  a 
spirit  with  man,"  says  Swedenborg,  "  is  heard  as  sonorously  as  the 
speech  of  a  man  with  a  man  ;  yet  it  is  not  heard  by  others  who  stand 
near,  but  by  himself  alone  :  the  reason  is,  because  the  speech  of  an 
angel  or  spirit  flows  first  into  the  man's  thought,  and  by  an  internal 
way  into  his  organ  of  hearing,  and  thus  moves  that  from  within; 
but  the  speech  of  man  with  man,  flows  first  into  the  air,  and  by 
an  external  way  into  his  organ  of  hearing,  and  moves  it  from 
without."— H.  11.  248. 

Thus  the  speech  of  spirits,  when  they  are  heard  by  man,  speaking 
to  him  in  his  own  language,  flows  by  an  internal  way  down  into  his 
natural  organ  of  hearing,  and  becomes  audible  in  this  way  ;  and 
therefore  it  is  heard  only  by  the  individual  whose  spiritual  senses  are 
at  the  time  opened. 

It  is,  then,  we  apprehend,  a  great  mistake  to  suppose,  \iith  this 
writer  in  the  Magazine,  that  the  passages  in  which  Swedenborg 
speaks  of  spirits  being,  sometimes  permitted  to  see  natural  objects 
through  the  eyes  of  men,  and  to  hear  natural  sounds  through  their 
ears,  and  to  speak  to  them  in  natural  language,  afford  any  explana- 
tion or  illustration  of  the  **  Rochester  Rappings."  For  in  all  such  cases 
of  permission  we  are  taught  that  the  subjects  in  the  natural  world, 
through  whom  the  spirits  see,  hear,  &c.,  must  have  their  spiritual 
senses  opened ;  otherwise  no  such  permission  can  be  given.  But  it 
is  not  pretended  that  any  of  the  persons  who  hear  these  rappings — 
not  even  those  who  are  thought  to  be  the  "  mediums" — have  their  spi- 
ritual senses  opened,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  see  and  converse  vnth 
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spirits.  The  sonnds  are  heard  alike  by  all  the  company  present,  and 
obviously  enter  the  organ  of  hearing  by  an  external  way,  like  all 
natural  sounds.  Between  these  *'  rappings,"  then,  and  the  speech  of 
spirits  with  man,  which  is  sometimes  permitted,  there  appears  to  be 
no  analogy  whatever  ;  therefore  the  teachings  of  Swedenborg  upon 
the  latter  subject,  furnish  no  clue  to  an  explanation  of  the  former, 
as  the  writer  in  the  Magazine  supposes. 

Equally  illogical  and  unauthorized — nay,  more  so — is  this  writer's 
conclusion  in  regard  to  the  ability  of  spirits  to  handle  and  move 
natural  objects,  as  in  the  cases  narrated  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Phelps. 
No  such  possibility  as  this  is  fairly  to  be  inferred  from  the  passages 
in  Swedenborg  here  referred   to,  even   if  tjie "  medium"  had   his 
spiritual  senses  opened,  which  is  not  pretended.     For  we  have  seen 
tnat  when  a  spirit  is  permitted  to  see  natural  objects,  or  hear  natural 
sounds,  it  is  by  means  of  the  eyes  and  ears  of  some  man  in  the  natu- 
ral world,  with  whom  the  spirit  is  in  conjunction.     The  conjunction 
is  such,  that  the  man  s  natural  senses  are  as  much  at  the  command 
of  the  spirit  for  the  time  being,  as  pf  the  man  himself.    He  uses  them 
as  if  they  were  his  own — not  knowing,  indeed,  but  they  are — and  this, 
too,  without  depriving  the  man  of  the  use  of  them  at  the  same  time. 
Thus   the   spirit   sees  through  the  man's  eyes,  hears  through  his 
ears,  tastes  by  means  of  his  tongue  or  gustatory  organs,  and  never 
without  these.     Consequently  if  he  feel  natural  objects,  it  must  be 
through  the  man's  sense  of  feeling  ;  and  if  he  handle  or  move  them, 
it  must  be  with  the  man^s  hands  that  he  does  it,  and  never  without 
them.     This,  we  say,  is  the  fair  and  logical  inference  from  the  teach- 
ing of  Swedenborg,  which  the  writer  in  the  Magazine  has  referred 
to,  as  the  basis  of  his  New  Church  argument  on  this  subject.     How, 
therefore,  from  such  a  starting-point,  he  is  able  to  reach  the  conclu- 
sion that   spirits  may  handle   and    move  natural  objects,  without 
the  natural  hands  of  man,  or  any  other  visible  agency,  is  rather  a 
puzzling  question.     We  presume,  however,  that  this  false  inference 
results  from  the  mistake  into  which  the  writer  seems  to  have  fallen 
as  to  Swedenborg's  meaning,  when  he  speaks  of  spirits  seeing  natural 
things  through  the  eyes  of  men.     His  interpretation  of  this  language  is 
such  as  leads  him  to  conclude  that  spirits,  by  turning  themselves  to 
men,  come  into  the  exercise  of  all  men's  natural  senses  and  faculties, 
which  they  are  able  to  use  for  the  time  being,  quite  independently  of 
those  natural  organs  through  which  the  same  faculties  are  exercised 
by  men.     If  a  spirit  is  able  so  to  transfer  to  himself  the  power  of 
natural  vision,  as  to  enable  him  to  see  natural  objects  quite  inde- 
pendently of  the  natural  organ  of  sight  appertaining  to  him  with 
whom  he  is  conjoined,  then  why  may  he  not  so  transfer  to  himself 
the  power  to  feel  and  handle  natural  objects,  as  to  enable  him  to  do 
this  independently  of  the  man's  natural  hands  ?     This  appears  to  be 
the  writer's  argument :    and  his  conclusion,  though    legitimately 
reached,  is  false,  because  based  upon  a  false  assumption,  or  a  mis- 
taken view  of  Swedenborg's  language. 

Nor  do  we  conceive  that  the  writer  in  the  Magazine  has  any  suf- 
ficient warrant,  either  in  the  writings  of  the  Church  or  in  the  eventi 
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that  have  transpired,  for  pronouncing  the  following  oracular  de- 
cision upon  the  origin  and  character  of  the  manifestations  in 
question.  "  We  may  be  sure  they  are  disorderly  in  their  character 
and  tendency,  and  if  permitted  that  they  are  permitted  as  evils." 
That  some  of  the  phenomena  referred  to  are  produced  by  evil  spiritSi 
and  therefore  ^'  permitted  as  evils,"  there  can  be  but  little  doubt 
Probably  most  of  them  are  the  work  of  foolish,  disorderly,  and  fan- 
tastic spirits ;  but  we  do  not  feel  so  *'  sure''  that  they  all  are  of  this 
character.  Some  facts  that  have  come  to  our  knowledge  would 
seem  not  only  to  authorize,  but  almost  to  necessitate,  the  conclusion, 
that  there  are  some  good  and  orderly  spirits  engaged  in  this  business ; 
such,  for  example,  as  the  spirits  advising  some  persons  with  whom 
they  have  communicated,  and  who  have  asked  how  they  might  obtain 
correct  information  in  regard  to  the  spiritual  world, — to  procure  and 
read  the  writings  of  Swedenborg ;  and  the  persons  having  lollowed  the 
counsel  of  their  spiritual  advisers,  are  said  to  have  become  interested 
readers  and  receivers  of  the  Heavenly  Doctrines.  If  such  advice 
can  be  supposed  to  have  emanated  from  evil  spirits,  then  we  must 
suppose  the  Devil  to  be  interested  in  undermining  and  destroying  his 
own  kingdom ;  for  surely  nothing  is  better  calculated  to  do  this  than 
the  writings  of  Swedenborg. 

The  truth  probably  is,  that  while  many  disorderly  and  fantastic 
spirits  are  concerned  in  making  the  communications,  and  producing 
the  phenomena  in  question,  there  are  also  some  good  and  wise  ones. 
Not  devils  alone  are  attendant  on  man.  We  are,  while  in  the  natural 
world,  between  heaven  and  hell,  and  receiving  influx  from  both. 
And  we  conceive  it  to  be  quite  as  much  the  "  nature"  of  angelic  spirits 
to  do  some  of  the  things  alleged  in  these  remarkable  occurrences, 
**  when  they  find  men  fit  to  be  used  for  their  purposes,"  as  it  is  the 
nature  of  infernals  to  do  the  others.  The  right  rule  of  action  here, 
therefore,  as  in  other  cases,  is,  not  to  reject  every  communication  from 
this  source  as  certainly  from  hell,  nor  to  receive  every  communication 
as  certainly  from  heaven,  but  to  heed  the  Apostle's  advice,  **  Beloved, 
believe  not  every  spirit,  but  try  the  spirits  whether  they  are  of  Grod; 
because  many  false  prophets  are  gone  out  into  the  world." 

It  strikes  us  a  little  remarkable  that  the  writer  should  feel  so  sure 
about  the  evil  and  disorderly  character  of  the  spirits  concerned  in 
these  rappings,  when  his  entire  New  Church  argument  in  explana^ 
tion  of  them  is  based  upon  what  Swedenborg  teaches  concerning  on* 
gelic  intercourse  with  men.  The  passages  to  which  he  refers,  and 
on  which  he  builds  his  argument,  are  those  in  which  E.  S.  spea!ks  of 
angels  seeing  natural  objects  through  the  eyes  of  men,  and  speaking 
in  men's  natural  language.  Strange  that  he  should  so  soon  have  for- 
gotten this,  as  he  seems  to  have  done  ;  and  still  more  strange,  if  he 
did  not  forget  it,  that  he  should  have  failed  to  perceive  how  ill  adapt- 
ed is  the  basis  of  his  argument  to  support  his  very  positive  assurance 
as  to  the  character  of  the  spirits  concerned  in  the  phenomena  alleged. 
We  are  not  to  infer,  because  these  things  are  out  of  the  common 
course  of  events,  and  fall  under  the  laws  of  permission,  that  they  are 
therefore  necessarily  evil  and  disorderly.     It  is  by  Divine  permission. 
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ing  quite  out  of  the  common  line  of  human  experience,  that 
sometimes  privileged  with  a  view  of  the  spiritual  world,  and 
els  sometimes  see  the  things  of  this  world  through  the  eyes 
But  who  in  the  New  Church  would  think  of  pronouncing 
^rcourse  disorderly  on  this  account,  or  of  saying  that  it  is 
;ed  as  an  evil  ?"  Swedenborg  speaks  of  it  as  a  matter  of  re- 
x>  the  angels,  that  they  were  able  to  see  natural  objects 
bis  eye^,  and  that  thus  communication  was  opened  between 
MTorlds.  ".When  my  interior  sight  was  first  opened,"  he  says, 
rits  and  angels  saw,  through  my  eyes,  the  world,  and  the  ob- 
itained  in  it,  they  were  so  astonished,  that  they  called  it  a 
of  miracles,  and  were  afiected  with  a  new  joy,  that  a  com- 
ion  was  thus  opened  between  earth  and  heaven." — A.  C.  1880. 
peat,  then,  that,  because  of  the  mysterious  and  inexplicable 
f  the  phenomena  in  question,  because  they  are  things  quite 
le  common  order  and  course  of  events,  we  do  not  therefore 
ranted  in  saying  that  they  must  of  necessity  be  all  disorderly, 
ork  of  evil  and  mischievous  spirits ;  though  we  doubt  not  that 
f  haps  many  of  them,  are  so,  because  **  a  good  tree  cannot 
-th  evil  fruit,"  and  some  of  the  alleged  works  of  these  spirits 
em  to  be  both  foolish  and  wicked. 

(  our  purpose  to  have  commented  upon  some  other  parts  of 
le  in  the  Magazine,  which  we  think  open  to  objection ;  but 
irks  having  already  extended  beyond  tne  limits  proposed,  we 

iclusion  we  would  add,  that  while  we  admit  the  substantial 
*  what  is  alleged  respecting  the  **  Rochester  Rappings,"  and 
tompanying  phenomena — admit  it,  because  we  find  ourselves 
m1  to  do  so  by  all  the  known  laws  of  human  testimony — ^if 
ksked  for  an  explanation  of  them,  we  frankly  confess  that  we 
le  to  ofier.     We  know  of  nothing  in  all  the  writings  of  Swe- 

and  this  we  say  after  a  long  and  patient  stud}'  of  them,  that 
my  light  upon  these  singular  phenomena.*  As  to  their  na- 
ign,  mode  of  production,  or  the  laws  that  govern  them,  we 
opinion  sufficiently  well  sustained  by  the  alleged  facts,  and 
eachings  and  philosophy  of  the  New  Church,  to  venture  an 
>n  of  it.  We  might  speculate  upon  them  for  a  long  time,  as 
Give  done ;  but  probably  our  speculations  would  be  about  as 
'  theirs,  and — about  as  worthless. 
few  Church,  if  it  would  confess  the  truth,  is  just  as  much  in 

here  as  the  Old,  and  the  true  way  to  come  into  more  light 
ibject,  is  not,  as  we  think,  to  pretend  that  we  already  '*  know 

iborg^s  assertion  in  H.  4r  S.  n.  229,  which  is  quoted  in  the  Magazine,  con- 
I  power  of  the  angels  in  the  natural  world,  when  granted  by  the  Lord,  cannot 
9  claimed  as  any  explanation  of  the  phenomena  alleged.  It  is  simply  a  decla- 
e  possibility  of  such  phenomena  (a  thing  conceded  by  us  in  the  outset),  when- 
MOB  the  Lord  to  permit  them ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  in  the  instances 
le  refers  in  the  Word,  by  way  of  illustration,  as  in  the  destruction  of  whole 
>  death  of  seventy  thousand  men  by  pestilence,  &c  ,  angeli,  and  not  demom, 
hmre  been  the  agents. 
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all  about"  the  matter,  but  frankly  to  acknowledge  our  ignonmoa 
Our  principal  object  in  penning  this  article  has  been  to  point  od 
some  of  the  fallacies  and  inconclusiveness  of  the  article  in  the  Mag» 
zine,  which  the  Editor  takes  occasion  to  commend,  and  to  deprecati 
the  inclination,  by  no  means  uncommon  among  us,  to  believe  that  m 
are  able  to  explain  every  thing,  and  especially  all  such  phenomett 
as  appear  to  be  allied  to  the  spiritual  sphere.  The  truth  is  ofta 
wounded  in  the  house  of  its  friends  ;  and  in  no  way,  perhaps,  does  i 
suffer  more  than  from  the  false  assumptions  and  inconclusive  reasoft 
ings  put  forth  in  its  defence.  Among  individuals  it  is  ever  an  in£ 
cation  of  weakness  and  superficiality  to  pretend  to  much  knowledgi 
or  to  be  ashamed,  or  afraid  to  say,  "  I  don't  know."  And  the  sani 
holds  true  in  relation  to  bodies  of  men,  or  churches.  And  when  thi 
New  Church  shall  become  sufficiently  developed  here  on  earth  to  b 
conscious  of  her  real  power  and  glory,  she  will  be  less  pretentieoi 
we  think,  and  less  anxious  than  now  and  formerly  to  explain  eveq 
thing.  She  will  feel  that  she  can  afford  sometimes  to  confess  ignt 
ranee ;  and  this  very  confession  will  be  some  evidence  of  her  tro 
greatness  and  strength. 


Since  the  above  was  written,  we  have  read,  in  the  Jan.  Na  f 
Buchannan's  Journal  of  Man,  a  sermon  on  ^  Spiritual  Manifestationii 
by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Stuart,  a  minister  in  the  New  Church.  This  ik 
course  by  Mr.  Stuart,  was  one  of  a  series  lately  delivered  by  him  i 
Cincinnati,  on  the  ''mysterious  rappings,"  and  their  accompanvini 
phenomena.  And  as  this  contains  Mr.  Stuart's  explanation  of  tbei 
phenomena,  it  claims  from  us  a  brief  notice  at  this  time. 

In  the  outset  of  his  discourse,  Mr.  Stuart  speaks  of  ^four  distioo 
forms  of  communication"  between  the  natural  and  the  spiritui 
world.  "The^r^,"  he  says,  "is  Divine,  and  relates  to  the  manifoli 
revelation  which  the  Lord  has  made  of  himself  to  His  creatures.  Tin 
second  is  the  Miraculous,  and  relates  to  the  numerous  revelatioo 
which  were  made  to  the  Patriarchs,  Prophets,  and  Apostles,  by  th 
apparitions  of  angels  and  spirits,  and  by  visions  of  the  spiritual  world.* 
Under  the  first  form  of  conununication  with  the  other  world,  lb 
Stuart  means  to  include  the  tbeophanies  of  the  Old  Testament — L  % 
the  appearances  of  the  Lord  to  men,  as  the  "  angel  of  Jehovah,'*  and 
the  instruction  thereby  imparted.  But  we  are  not  aware  of  any  sof 
ficient  authority  for  speaking  of  this  as  a  form  of  communicatioi 
with  the  other  world  **  distinct"  from  the  second  here  indicate^ 
and  which  he  terms  **  miraculous.^^  We  believe  that  Swedenboil 
uniformly  speaks  of  these  forms  of  communication  with  the  spiritna 
world  as  identically  the  same,  and  effected  in  the  same  way,  L  e.,  i4 
the  opening  of  men's  spiritual  senses.  In  the  Apocalypse  Reveidea 
after  adducing  a  number  of  examples  from  the  historical  and  pr9 
phetical  Word,  of  visions,  and  the  appearance  of  angels  to  men,  b 
says: 

**  It  appears,  evidently,  from  these  examples,  that  to  be  in  the  spiril 
is  to  be  in  vision ;  which  is  effected  by  the  opening  of  the  sight  of  I 
man's  spirit,  which,  when  it  is  opened,  the  things  which  are  in  tb 
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I  world  appear  as  clearly  as  the  things  which  are  in  the  natn- 
Id  appear  to  the  bodily  sight.  I  can  testify  that  it  is  so  from 
ears'  experience.  In  this  state  the  disciples  were  when  they 
I  Lord  after  his  resurrection,  wherefore  it  is  said  that  their 
)re  opened.  Abraham  was  in  a  similar  state  when  he  saw  the 
ngels,  and  discoursed  with  them.  So  were  Hager,  Gideon^ 
hua,  and  others,  when  they  saw  the  angels  of  Jehovah^^  n.  36. 
sill  these  cases  of  vision,  Swedenborg  speaks  of  as  similar  to 
,  and  effected  in  a  similar  manner,  viz  :  by  the  opening  of  the 
1  senses.     And  to  speak  of  any  of  them  as  miraculous  would 

be  not  strictly  correct,  as  our  author  repeatedly  assures  us 
)  opening  of  the  spiritual  senses,  as  in  his  own  case,  is  not  to 
rded  as  a  miracle. 

;hird  mode  of  communication  with  the  spiritual  world  recog- 
»y  Mr.  Stuart,  **is  the  Magical  and  Mesmeric  ;**  and  "the 
B  the  Galvanic  and  Electrical,  and  relates  to  the  communica- 
ich  spirits  and  demons  have  obtained  with  the  people  of  the 
y  disturbing  the  internal  forces  and  laws  of  nature.**  Under 
I  head  Mr.  Stuart  attempts  an  explanation  of  the  mysterious 
ena  in  question.  And  his  explanation,  though  as  good  as  any 
lat  we  have  seen,  is  to  us  lame  and  unsatisfactory — certainly 
I  sustained  by  the  teachings  of  Swedenborg.  His  theory  is, 
I  essences  of  the  different  objects  in  nature  extend  into  the 
1  world,  something  like  the  roots  of  a  tree  into  the  earth  ;  and 
se  essences  exist  there  in  a  form  visible  and  tangible  to  the 
ints  of  that  world  ;  and  that  the  essence  of  a  thing  is  so  con- 
snth  its  material  form,  that  when  a  spirit  moves- the  essence, 
le  same  time  moves  the  form  thereof  in  this  world  ;  and  in 
y  natural  things  may  be  moved  without  any  visible  agency. 
;  says : 

I  essences  of  all  things  visible  here,  are  the  visible  and  tangible 
f  the  same  things  for  the  spiritual  beings  in  the  other  life^ 
houghts  are  directed  to  them. 

essences  of  material  things,  then,  are  really  spiritual  forms 
hich  spirits  are  as  familiar  as  men  here  are  with  the  outward 
.1  forms." 

s  spirits  have  no  knowledge  of  time  or  space, — up  or  down, 
r  thither — therefore,  Mr.  S.  argues,  they  must  acyoin  themselves 

person  in  this  world  who  has  a  knowledge  of  these  things, 
hey  can  play  off  their  antics  here  on  earth ;  through  such  a 
18  their  subject,  "  the  laws  of  order  in  the  outward  sphere  are 
[to  them] — they  are  reached — and  perverted,  and  the  whole 
Y  of  outward  things  is  for  the  while  broken  up." 
then,  is  Mr.  Stuart's  explanation,  and  1  believe  we  may  say 
le  of  his  explanation  of  the  mysterious  phenomena  in  ques- 
id  yet  it  does  not  appear  very  clear  to  us,  how,  according  to 
»lanation,  the  "  rappings  are  produced." 

et  us  look  at  the  theory.  We  are  not  prepared  to  admit  that 
mce  or  soul  of  every  material  thing  crops  out,  so  to  speak,  in 
Ltual  world  in  the  visible  and  tangible  shape  that  Mr.  Stuact. 
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supposes.  The  teachings  of  Swedenborg  seem  to  us  plainly  to  foilrid 
any  such  idea.  He  tells  us  that  spirits  in  the  other  world  do  nql 
ordinarily  see  the  essence  or  soul  of  this  world  nor  even  know  thil 
they  are  with  him  ;  nor  can  they  see  him  by  turning  their  thou^ 
towards  him  ever  so  intently,  any  more  than  we,  by  turning  fl^j 
thoughts  towards  the  spiritual  world,  can  see  spirits ;  though  cases  a 
each  kind  do  occasionally  occur.  Now,  can  I  believe  that  the  easeiM 
or  soul  of  my  desk,  chair,  stove  or  book-case,  is  exhibited  in  a  visibb 
and  tangible  form  before  the  eyes  of  spirits,  when  my  own  essence  4i 
soul  is  invisible  to  them  7  Is  the  essence  of  these  dead  material  fomij 
80  much  more  real  than  I  that  it  can  be  seen  and  handled  by  spirit^ 
while  I  am  invisible  and  intangible  7 

Besides,  we  are  told  that  all  things  which  appear  before  the  eyes  .ijj 
angels  and  spirits  exist  immediately  from  the  sun  of  the  spiritot 
world,  and  are  correspondent  with  the  states  of  the  beholders,  llui 
are  the  visible  outbirths  of  the  thoughts  and  affections  of  the  angdv 
and  spirits, 

''  There  are  in  the  heavens,"  says  Swedenborg,  ^  as  in  the  eartk 
vegetables  of  all  kinds  and  species ;  yea,  there  are  in  the  heavens  fi 
getables  which  are  not  in  the  earth,  for  there  are  compounds  of  di| 
ferent  genera  and  species  with  infinite  variation ;  this  they  derii;j 
from  their  origin,  of  which  below.  .  .  .  There  are  earths  theg 
as  with  us,  but  nothing  is  produced  there  from  seed  sown  bat  frcH|| 
seed  created,  and  creation  there  is  instantaneous,  the  duration  beil|| 
sometimes  long  and  sometimes  momentaneous ;  for  they  exist  by  Hm 
forces  of  the  light  and  heat  from  the  sun  of  heaven,  which  is  tii| 
Lord,  without  the  aid  of  any  natural  light  and  heat  as  from  the  siq 
of  the  world ;  hence  the  matters  in  our  earths  are  fixed,  and  the  giflit 
minations  constant;  but  the  matters  or  substances  in  the  earths  whifli 
are  in  the  heavens  are  not  fixed.  .  .  .  Vegetables  appear  thatl 
according  to  the  affections  of  the  angels,  and  also  represent  those  al^ 
fections,  insomuch  that  in  them  as  in  their  types,  the  angels  see  wai 
know  their  own  affections,  as  to  their  nature  and  quality." 

**  In  the  spiritual  world  all  things  are  as  U  were  fixed,  as  it  weH 
stated,  and  as  it  were  measurable,  but  still  are  not  such  in  themselvoib 
for  they  exist  according  to  the  states  of  the  angels  and  continue  afr 
cordingly,  so  that  they  make  one  therewith,  whence  they  are  ate 
varied,  as  the  states  are  varied :  but  this  is  chiefly  the  case  in  U|l 
world  of  spirits  into  which  every  man  cometh  first  after  death.'-r* 
4p.  jBa:.  1211,  1212,  1218. 

It  is  abundantly  evident,  then,  from  the  teachings  of  our  illamiiie|) 
scribe,  that  no  part  of  the  scenery  of  heaven,  or  of  the  world  of  spirits 
is  made  up  of  croppings  out  of  the  interior  essence  or  soul  of  thingi 
J[>elonging  to  this  natural  world.  If  it  were,  that  portion  of  the  scenoyj 
at  least,  would  have  the  same  fixedness  that  belongs  to  the  world  w 
■nature ;  and  would  therefore  differ  entirely  both  in  its  origin'  and 
character  from  the  rest  of  the  scenery  of  the  spiritual  world,  for  it 
<iould  not  be  said  to  be  created,  instantaneously,  nor  to  vary  acco; 
to  the  varying  states  of  the  angels  and  spirits. 
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We  think,  then,  that  Mr.  Stuart's  explanation  is  lame  at  this  point,  and 
wholly  unsupported  by  the  teachings  of  the  New  Church.  And  even 
if  we  admitted  that  the  essences  of  things  in  the  natural  world  do 
have  a  visible  and  tangible  form  to  spirits  in  the  other  world,  we  are 
still  left  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  how  it  is  that  the  adjunction  of  the 
q>irits  with  men,  as  their  subjects^  could  enable  them  to  produce 
sounds  audible  to  the  natural  ear,  or  move  material  objects,  without 
the  direct  agency  of  their  subjects.  For  any  thing  that  appears  in 
this  explanatiotiy  we  are  unable  to  see  why  a  spirit  could  not  move 
a  material  chair,  whose  essence  he  can  see  and  handle,  as  well  with' 
out  being  adjoined  to  some  subject  "  in  the  outward  life,"  as  with  it, 
since  neither  the  mind  nor  the  body  of  the  subject  has  anything  to  do 
with  the  matter,  and  since  it  is  not  claimed  that  these  '*  subjects  " 
have  their  spiritual  senses  opened,  so  that  the  spirits  can,  through 
them,  see  natural  objects  and  thus  ascertain  their  relations  to  each 
other. 

Mr.  Stuart  agrees  with  the  writer  in  the  Boston  Magazine  as  to  the 
character  of  the  spirits  in  question,  and  holds  that  these  manifesta- 
tions "can  only  be  the  work  of  a  very  low  grovelling  class  of  spirits."^ 
This  may  be,  but  the  evidence  seems  wholly  insufficient  to  establish 
sach  a  conclusion.  Besides,  Mr.  Stuart  himself,  as  well  as  the  writer 
in  the  Magazine,  believes  that  some  of  the  phenomena  in  question 
are  similar  to  some  recorded  in  the  Bible,  and  produced  by  a  similar 
*  disturbance  of  the  internal  forces  and  laws  of  nature  ;"  such,  for 
example,  as  the  pulling  of  LiOt  into  the  house  and  shutting  to  the  door,. 
the  rolling  of  the  stone  away  from  the  door  of  the  Sepulchre,  the 
loosening  of  the  chains  from  the  hands  of  Peter  and  the  opening  of 
the  prison  doors.  Were  these  things  the  work  of  '*  demons,'  or  of  **  a 
low  and  grovelling  class  of  spirits  7"  Is  it  not  expressly  declared  that 
they  were  done  by  the  angel  of  the  Lord  ?  Now  if  these  things  are 
■o  similar  to  some  of  the  alleged  marvellous  occurrences  in  our  own 
day,  as  to  be  often  appealed  to  in  support  of  the  possibility  of  these 
occurrences ;  and  if,  as  we  know  to  be  the  fact,  the  Bible  declares  that 
these  were  the  work  of  '*  the  angel  of  the  Liord,"  why  should  we  re- 
fuse to  believe  that  some  good  spirits  may  be  concerned  in  producing 
the  phenomena  in  question,  especially  as  the  evidence  in  some  cases 
is  decidedly  in  favor  of  such  a  belief.  But  we  are  surprised  that  Mr. 
Siuart  should  entertain  so  low  an  opinion  of  all  these  spirits,  inas- 
much as  the  following  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  rappings 
are  produced,  and  which  is  said  to  have  been  rapped  out  by  the  spirit 
of  W.  £.  Channing,  strikes  us  as  resembling  very  closely  his  own  ex- 
planation. 

**  The  sounds  are,"  says  the  spirit,  "  to  a  certain  extent,  produced 
bf  the  control  which  invisible  spiritual  beings  have  over  the  electri- 
cal mediums  of  the  nervous  system.  The  usual  mode  of  producing 
the  sounds  is  by  the  capacity  which  spirits  have,  by  an  effort  of  the 
will,  to  disturb  the  imponderable  agents  which  pervade  the  objects 
and  the  localities  where  the  sounds  are  heard." 

Now,  really,  Mr.  Stuart,  this  is  hardly  fair  treatment  of  the  spirits — 
to  take  their  explanation  of  the  mysterious  manifestations,  or  some- 
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thing  so  very  near  akin  to  it  that  the  difference  is  not  worth  disputing 
about,  and  then  turn  round  and  call  them  ail.  ^low  and  grovel- 
ling." They  must  be  very  good  spirits  indeed,  not  to  find  fault  wilh 
you  for  this. 

We  close,  then,  with  the  single  remark,  that  whenever  Newchurdb- 
men  attempt  an  explanation  of  any  new  facts  or  phenomena  that 
occur,  if  their  explanation  fails  to  be  clear,  satisfactory  and  concla- 
sive,  it  is  worse  than  if  they  had  never  attempted  any  explanatioo; 
for  it  impresses  those  not  familiar  with  our  doctrines  with  the  idet 
that  Newchurchmen  are  a  class  of  miserable  logicians,  whose  con* 
elusions  are  not  at  all  to  be  relied  on  ;  and  that  the  probabUities  are 
that  our  reasoning  is  always  inconclusive  and  fallacious,  and  that  our 
doctrinal  belief  rests  on  no  very  solid  foundation  in  nature,  reason,  or 
the  Word  of  God. 

B.  F.  B. 

ClneinnatifFeb.T,  IW. 


ARTICLE     TI. 


THE  SIDE  CHAMBERS  OF  THE  SPIRITUAL  TEMPLE. 

▲N  £XP0SITI0N   OF  EZSK.   XLI.   1-8. 

We  have  been  permitted,  at  our  own  request,  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  following  estiMt 
of  a  letter  written  by  our  correspondent  (*)  to  one  of  her  female  friends.  Oar  readenwill 
probably  unite  with  us  in  an  expression  of  thanks  for  the  privilege. 

MT   DEAR    FRIEND, 

For  the  last  few  days  I  have  been  full  of  the  perception  of  the  in- 
ternal meaning  of  the  portion  of  Ezekiel  embraced  in  chap.  ilL 
verses  1-8. 

*'  AAerward  ho  brought  mc  to  the  temple  and  measured  the  posts,  six  cubiu  brotdfli 
the  one  side  and  six  cubits  broad  on  the  other  side,  which  was  the  breadth  of  the  taber* 
nacle.  And  the  breadth  of  the  door  was  ten  cubits  and  the  sides  of  the  door  were  Aft 
cubits  on  the  one  side,  and  five  cubits  on  the  other  side :  and  he  measured  the  langpk 
thereof,  forty  cubits  and  the  breadth,  twenty  cubits.  Then  went  he  inward,  andnM^ 
surcd  the  post  of  the  door,  two  cubits  and  the  door,  six  cubiu  and  the  breadth  of  the  door, 
seven  cubits.  So  he  measured  the  length  thereof,  twenty  cubits ;  and  the  breadth  tvnenif 
cubits,  before  the  temple :  and  he  said  unto  me.  This  is  the  most  holy  place.  Afterki 
measured  the  wall  of  the  house,  six  cubits  ;  and  the  breadth  of  every  side-chamber,  ibar 
cubits,  round  about  the  house  on  every  side.  And  the  side  chambers  were  three,  OM 
over  another,  and  thirty  in  order  ;  and  they  entered  into  the  wall  which  was  of  the  hOM* 
for  the  side  chambers  round  about,  that  they  might  have  hold,  but  they  had  not  hold  il 
the  wall  of  the  bouse.  And  there  was  an  enlarging,  and  a  winding  about  still  up* 
ward  to  the  side  chambers  :  for  the  winding  about  of  the  house  went  still  upward  loov 
about  the  house  :  therefore  the  breadth  of  the  house  was  still  upward,  and  bo  inoreued 
from  the  lowest  chamber  to  the  highest  by  the  midst.  I  saw  also  the  height  of  the 
house  round  about :  the  foundations  of  the  side-chambers  were  a  full  reed  of  six  giMt 
cubits. 

This  temple  or  house,  shown  by  the  angel  to  Ezekiel,  was  the  mind 
of  man,  which  the  Lord  created  as  a  Temple  wherein  he  designs  to 
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arelL     "The  wall  of  the  house**  signifies  the  doctrine  which  pro- 
cts  or  {{guards  the  mil  of  man  ;  "six  cubits  "  (sig.)  the  Holy  of  faith 

that  doctrine.    ''  And  the  breadth  of  every  side  chamber."    Cham- 
sr  (sig.)  things  interior ;  breadth  has  relation  to  truth ;  all  the  inte- 
or  things  were  in  states  of  truth  when  man  was  first  created ; 
side^  those  principles  which  connect  the  highest  with  the  lowest ; 
ibar  cubits "  the  conjunction  of  good  with  truth.     "  And  the  side 
lambers  were  three,  one  over  another"  (sig.)  the  three  discrete  de- 
rees  of  man's  mind,  the  natural  or  lowest,  the  spiritual  or  middle, 
le  celestial  or  highest.      "  And  thirty  in  order "  (sig.)  the  all  of 
•ods  and  truth  stored  up  in  these  three  separate  planes  or  degrees. 
'en,  you  know,  (sig.)  the  remains  of  goods  and  truths  in  childhood; 
irenty  the  remains  in  youth ;  thirty  the  remains  in  the  whole  man 
-or  the  fullness  and  completeness  of  the  whole  being.     Hence  our 
«ord  lived  thirty  years  in  his  Human  understanding,  that  he  might  per- 
MSt  it  and  make  it  complete.    Thirty  expresses  the  beautiful  order  and 
ompleteness  of  each  separate  degree  in  man's  creation.     **  And  there 
ras  an  enlarging  and  winding  about  still  upward  to  the  side  chambers ; 
>rthe  winding  about  of  the  house  went  still  upward  round  about  the 
ouse.'*     In  this  verse  we  have  clearly  set  before  us  Swedenborg's 
leory  of  the  gyres  which  encircle  through  our  whole  spiritual  being, 
B  well  as  physical,  ever  winding  about  upwards  in  a  state  of  re- 
eneration,  and  opening  to  the  Lord;  or  in  a  state  of  perversion 
rinding  about  downwards  and  opening  to  Hell.    *'  Therefore  the 
readth  of  the  house  was  still  upward,  and  so  increetsed  from  the 
>west   chamber   to  the   highest  by  the   midst."     '^ Breadth"  (sig.) 
rath,  and  as  we  ascend  from  Ipwer  truths  to  higher,  how  much  our 
iaioQ  expands,  when  from  natural  we  become  spiritual ;  how  much 
the  breadth  of  our  house  "  increases !    "  I  saw  also  the  height  of  the 
toose  round  about."    Height  has  reference  to  good.     We  are   near 
be  Lord  who  is  the  Highest  in  proportion  as  we  are  in  good,  while 
ireadth  refers  to  states  of  truth,  as  it  has  a  natural  correspondence 
irith  the  Divine  Eternal  wisdom^  and  in  the  natural  mind  eternity 
ilways  is  the  idea  of  extension,  and  as  we  come  into  good  we  are 
ligh  and  lifted  up  above  the  gross  earth,  and  in  states  of  truth  we 
Ave  a  broad  scope  for  our  mental  vision  ;  we  see  afar  ofi*.     "  The 
Mmdations  of  the  side  chambers  were  a  full  reed  of  six  great  cubits." 
'Reed"  (sig*)    sensual   truth,    and  all  spiritual   truths  must  rest 
m  scientific  Jfacts  as  a  foundation  or  basis — ^facts  subject  to  man's 
Misoal  perception.     Ail  the  knowledges  of  the  outer  world  that  we 
saa  possibly  attain  are  important  to  us  as  continents  of  those  inner 
iruihs  that  are  the  "side  chambers"  connecting  the  highest  with  the 
lowest, — and  the  ''reed  of  six  great  cubits"  (sig.)  that  all  these  sen- 
Hial  truths  are  filled  with  the  Holy  of  Faith   in  that  man  who  is  a 
Temple  or  house  of  the  Lord. 

These  three  '^side  chambers"  one  over  another,  are  to  me  so 
reiy  beautiful  that,  loving  you  as  1  do,  I  would  fain  take  you  by  the 
liaiid  and  open  for  you  this  glorious  inner  world  which  we  carry 
irithin  us;  and  first  of  all  let  us  enter  the  natural  degree,  the  lowest 
wfema/  plane  of  our  being,  that  which  lies  directly  within  the  gross. 
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outermost  or  sensual  degree  of  life.  This  is  the  Temple  of  science. 
What  a  fair  Eden  blooms  within  ns !  Running  streams  of  limpid 
natural  truths,  the  green  earth  clothed  with  its  tender  grass  into  which 
the  thoughts  of  angels  have  fallen  as  seed,  and  spring  as  flowers  in 
an  ever  varying  beauty,  while  lofty  trees  in  primeval  groves  of 
solemn  majesty  lift  themselves  heavenward,  and  harmonious  birds, 
are  the  echoes  of  the  soul's  sighing  to  rise  from  above  the  earth  to 
"  higher  chambers."  This  lower  house  is  one  from  which  we  brin^ 
forth  many  treasures,  new  and  old.  It  is  the  link  that  binds  Heaven 
and  Earth,  and  the  storehouse  of  all  imagery,  and  comparison,  and 
illustration  whereby  spiritual  truths  are  brought  down  to  our  sensible 
and  conscious  perception.  This  chamber  is  so  beautiful  we  are  loath 
to  leave  it  with  its  mellow  heaven-light,  its  flowing  waters,  and  beds 
of  roses,  and  yet  a  higher  life  woos  us. 

We  mount  to  the  noble  and  lofty  chambers  that,  like  some  cloud* 
reaching  Olympus,  are  peopled  with  those  '^  beings  of  the  mind  that 
are  not  of  clay."  In  these  ''  waters  above  the  heavens "  are  nli^ 
rored  divine  truths  that  are  all  in  human  forms,  because  the  Lord  is 
human,  and  every  ray  of  light  from  Him  brings  with  it  His  living 
image.  In  this  Jerusalem  of  our  being,  in  this  peopled  city  of  many 
habitations,  how  wonderful  are  the  graceful  and  ever  varied  forms  of 
Truths!  There  stands  mournful  Memory,  with  her  waving  wand, 
unrolling  all  our  past  life ;  sad  Reflection,  looking  with  downcast  eve 
upon  many  a  weary  scene;  while  from  another  chamber  starts  bright 
Hope,  pointing  with  finger  of  light  to  distant  worlds  of  pure  blemd- 
ness  waiting  our  eigoyment.  Ah,  this  is  a  most  charming  plane 
of  our  existence,  and  we  must  remember  that  all  these  youths  and 
maidens,  these  olympian  nymphs  and  graces,  that  minister  to  oar 
spirit,  are  heaven- born ! — children  of  the  Most  High  God ! — and  most 
never  be  chained  and  shackled  as  slaves  to  minister  to  a  miserable 
and  selfish  vanity  ;  for  wearv  and  lifeless,  dim  and  shadowy^  would 
grow  these  fair  beings  from  heaven, — and  in  their  stead  dread  forms 
would  rise,  torturing  spirits  of  the  nether  deep,  unless  we  keep  ever 
in  mind  that  not  unto  u^,  but  unto  the  Lord  belongs  the  Glory. 

From  the  calm  moonlit  beauty  of  this  fair  spiritual  world  let  as 
rise  to  that  higher  chamber  where  the  Lord  sits  enthroned  in  the 
boundless  glory  of  an  Eternal  Sun.  And  in  this  broad  celestial  day, 
what  delicious  emotions  gush  like  living  streams  through  the  qaiet 
soul,  rejoicing  in  its  serene  blessedness !  It  looks  down  upon  its  fair 
natural  world,  that,  like  a  blooming  Eden,  opens  itself  to  the  Divine 
Sun  of  righteousness.  And  this  garden  of  love  is  no  longer  silent  and 
lifeless,  but  peopled  from  the  realms  of  thought  with  innumerable 
glad  and  happy  beings  !  This  third  and  highest  chamber  is  the 
*'  crown  of  glory,  the  diadem  of  beauty,"  to  this  palace  of  the  sooL 

And  now  as  we  walk  in  the  dark  and  gloomy  valley  of  death  is  it 
an  exquisite  blessing  to  know  the  rich  and  beautiful  worlds  we  bear 
within  us  !  Yet  we,  like  the  dark  and  meaningless  tube  of  the  kaleido* 
scope,  show  as  nothing  on  the  outside,  but  within  every  turn  reveals 
a  new  wonder.  IIow  ungrateful  we  are  to  murmur !  A  careless 
child  has  thrown  a  kaleidoscope  in  the  mud,  but  its  hard  outside  has 
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prevented  the  destruction  of  its  fragile  interior.  A  wiser  child  picks 
up  the  cast-off  toy,  and  the  poor  mud-stained  kaleidoscope,  if  fancy 
may  give  it  consciousness,  is  glad  and  happy  to  be  recognized  as  of 
use  to  any  one  sufficiently  partial  to  avail  himself  of  it.  Thus  am  I 
to  you  and  you  to  me ;  and  for  what  other  reason  am  I  ever  turning 
my  thoughts  for  your  inspection  ?  * 


v^.-.^s^  ."-^  *-"^  ^-^-s-  .^  •^fc^v.'N^*  "y^'k  ^  '.-, 


ARTICLE   YII. 


SOCIETIES  AND  CONVENTIONS  IN  THE  NEW  CHURCH. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Repository y — 

Sir, — Casting'  in  my  mind  the  formation  of  society  in  the  New 
Church,  with  particular  reference  to  Associations  and  Conventions,  as 
centres  from  which  should  emanate  all  things  of  government  for  the 
Church,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that 
they  are  a  radiating  centre  from  which  any  thing  interior  can  flow 
forth.  Their  formation  is  from  the  exterior  circumferences  of  indi- 
vidual spheres,  and  might,  in  a  plane,  be  well  represented  by  concen- 
tric circles,  whose  circumferences,  crossing  and  re-crossing  each  other, 
all  meet  in  one  common  point  of  union,  which  is  not  a  centre,  but  an 
exterior  point  of  contact.  This  can  be  well  understood  by  inspecting 
the  lathework  on  our  bank  paper,  which  forms  a  round  figure,  made 
up  of  circle  after  circle,  meeting  in  one  point.  Such  figures  can  be 
niade  of  any  number  of  circles,  and  taking  any  two,  it  is  plainly  seen 
to  be  merely  a  point  of  contact,  although  in  the  contact  of  many,  it 
assumes  the  appearance  of  a  centre.  So  in  the  formation  of  society 
in  the  Church,  the  centre  or  interior  from  which  exists  all  and  every 
thing,  is  the  reception  of  the  Lord  as  to  truth  by  the  individual,  from 
which  radiates  a  circumference  which  may  meet  the  circumference  of 
another  and  another,  and  still  another,  even  without  limit,  in  one  point, 
and  with  many  others  in  many  points,  as  we  see  in  the  figure  refer- 
red too,  still  it  forms  no  centre  of  any  circumference,  but  the  contact 
of  circumferences,  and  circumferences  being  external,  nothing  can 
flow  from  them  but  what  is  still' more  external ;  hence  they  cannot 
give  vitality  to  any  order  or  mode  of  action  they  may  establish.  The 
very  endeavor  to  do  so  would  destroy  the  individual  liberty  and  dis- 
tinctive unity  upon  which  the  whole  life  of  the  New  Church  depends. 
They  are  of  use  for  exterior  purposes  only,  and  thus  they  have  no 
power  other  than  to  recommend  ;  but  if  kept  to  their  proper  work  they  . 
may  perform  uses  by  uniting  the  external  action  of  many  in  one  com- 
mon cause,  viz :  the  external  diffusion  of  the  truths  of  the  New 
Church. 

Thus  it  will  follow,  if  they  are  not  centres  from  which  all  things  of 

government  should  flow,  they  can  be  no  centres  from  which  governors 

in  the  Church  can  proceed  forth.     Every  thing  exterior  must  serve. 

C.  I. 

Alleghany,  Pa. 
VOL.  IV.  13 
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POETRY. 


THE  DIRGE  OF  A  CHILD. 

The  followiDg  lines  are  quoted  in  an  early  vol.  of  the  London  Quarterly  Review,  1 
cannot  make  the  precise  reference. 

No  bitter  tears  for  thee  be  shed, 
Blossom  of  being,  seen  and  gone — 
With  flowers  alone  we  strew  thy  bed, 

0  blest  departed  one ! 
Whose  all  of  life,  a  roseate  ray. 
Blushed  into  dawn,  and  passed  away. 

Yes,  thou  art  gone  ere  guilt  had  power 
To  stain  thy  cherub  soul  and  form ! 
Closed  is  the  soft  ephemeral  flower 

That  never  felt  a  storm ! 
The  sunbeam^s  smile^  the  zephyr^s  breath, 
All  that  it  knew  from  birth  to  death. 

Thou  wert  so  like  a  form  of  light. 

That  heaven  benignly  called  thee  hence, 

Ere  yet  the  world  could  breathe  bne  blight 

O'er  thy  sweet  innocence ; 
And  thou  that  brighter  home  to  bless, 
Art  passed  with  all  thy  loveliness. 

0  hadst  thou  still  on  earth  remained, 

Vision  of  beauty,  fair  as  brief, 

How  soon  thy  brightness  had  been  stained 

With  passion,  or  with  grief. 
NoW;  not  a  sullying  breath  can  rise 
To  dim  thy  glory  in  the  skies. 

We  rear  no  marble  o'er  thy  tomb. 

No  sculptured  image  there  shall  mourn  ] 

Ah !  fitter  far  the  vernal  bloom 

Such  dwelling  to  adorn. 
Fragrance  and  flowers  and  dews  must  be 
The  only  emblems  meet  for  thee. 

Thy  grave  shall  be  a  blessed  shrine 
Adorned  with  nature's  brightest  wreath  : 
Each  glowing  season  shall  combine 

Its  incense  there  to  breathe : 
And  oft  upon  the  midnight  air 
Shall  viewless  harps  be  murmuring  there. 
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And  oh !  sometimes  in  visions  blest, 

Sweet  spirit,  visit  our  repose, 

And  bear  from  thine  own  world  of  rest, 

Some  balm  for  human  woes. 
What  form  more  lovely  could  be  given 
Than  thine  to  messenger  of  heaven  ! 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


For.the  New  Church  Repositorj. 

REV.  MR.  HOUGH  AND  THE  OHIO  ASSOCIATION. 

Ml.  EDITOR,—: 

In  the  March  No.  of  the  Repository  there  is  an  article  signed,  '^  A  Voice 
noM  Ohio,"  a  single  paragraph  of  which  seems  to  demand  a  brief  notice  from 
me.  Your  correspondent  regards  the  reception  of  the  Ohio  Association,  by  the 
General  Convention,  as  an  ^*  ingenious  trick,*^  and  intimates  that  it  was  con- 
nived at  by  the  delegate  from  Ohio.  I  have  no  wish  to  conceal  the  fact  that  I 
approved  of  what  the  Convention  did  in  that  matter.  But  your  correspondent 
is  not  right  in  supposing  that  I  must  have  known  that  the  adoption  ot  such  a 
resolution  would  be  very  displeasing  to  the  Ohio  Association.  My  impression 
from  what  was  said  in  the  A^ssociation,  as  well  as  from  private  conversation 
with  the  brethren,  was,  that  the  most  of  them  would  prefer  a  Constitution 
similar  in  its  provisions* to  the  one  proposed  by  Mr.  Barrett  at  the  former 
meeting  of  the  Convention ;  but  that  if  such  a  Constitution  were  not  adopted, 
the  Ohio  brethren  did  not  wish  to  press  the  question  any  further  at  present,  and 
would  even  prefer  that  the  Ohio  Association  should  enter,  at  once,  into  full  con- 
nexion with  the  General  Convention,  provided  the  Convention  chose  to  re- 
ceive it  through  its  Constitution,  as  now  existing.  I  knew,  of  course,  that  the 
Ohio  Association  would  not  consent  to  anv  Rule  requiring  more  than  on§  or- 
dination. And  with  especial  reference  to  the  wishes  of  the  Ohio  friends,  and 
some  others,  the  Rules  of  Order  were  so  amended  as  to  require  but  one  ordi- 
nation. This  was  done,  as  the  Journal  shows,  before  the  passage  of  the  reso- 
lution providing  for  the  reception  of  the  Ohio  Association.  There  will  be  no 
necessity,  therefore,  for  changing  the  Constitution  of  the  Ohio  Association,  with 
reference  to  the  grades  in  the  ministry.  The  Convention  has  already  recog- 
nized and  accepted  the  Association,  through  its  Constitution,  as  now  existing. 
Whether  any  change  is  to  be  made  in  that  Constitution,  at  any  future  time, 
will  depend  entirely  upon  our  own  pleasure,  and  not  upon  any  necessity, 
either  implied  or  intimated,  in  the  action  of  the  Convention. 

I  am  sorry  that  your  correspondent  should  have  thought  it  his  duty  to  inti- 
mate that  there  was  some  disingenuous  management  in  this  matter.  I  saw  noth- 
ing of  that  sort.  I  explained  openly  in  the  Convention,  and  without  reserve 
or  concealment,  what  I  supposed  to  be  the  views  and  wishes  of  the  brethren 
in  Ohio ;  saying  that  while  they  would  not  consent  to  the  imposition  of  any 
Rule  requiring  a  trinal  ordination,  they  nevertheless  felt  disposed  to  be  con- 
ciliating in  other  matters,  and  were  sincerely  desirous  to  enter  into  mutual  and 
harmonious  co-operation  with  the  General  Convention,  in  regard  to  all  mat- 
ters appertaining  to  the  external  order  and  welfare  of  the  Church.  If  I  was 
mistaken  in  this  opinion,  and  if  it  should  hereafter  appear  that  the  Association 
prefers  again  to  recede  from  the  Convention,  I  hope  my  worthy  brother  will 
be  kind  enough  to  ascribe  my  mistake  not  to  any  disingenuous  motive,  but  to 
an  intense  desire  for  peace,  order,  and  harmony  in  the  Church.  And  I  will 
also  venture  to  express  the  hope  that  he  and  other  brethren  who  may  byhv^^- 
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POETRY. 


THE  DIRGE  OF  A  CHILD. 

The  ibllowiDg  lines  are  quoted  in  an  early  vol.  of  the  London  Quarterly  Review,  I 
cannot  make  the  precise  reference. 

No  bitter  tears  for  thee  be  shed, 
Blossom  of  being,  seen  and  gone — 
With  flowers  alone  we  strew  thy  bed, 

0  blest  departed  one  ! 
Whose  all  of  life,  a  roseate  ray, 
Blushed  into  dawn,  and  passed  away. 

Yes,  thou  art  gone  ere  guilt  had  power 
To  stain  thy  cherub  soul  and  form ! 
Closed  is  the  soft  ephemeral  flower 

That  never  felt  a  storm ! 
The  sunbeam's  smile^  the  zephyr's  breath. 
All  that  it  knew  from  birth  to  death. 

Thou  wert  so  like  a  form  of  light. 

That  heaven  benignly  called  thee  hence, 

Ere  yet  the  world  could  breathe  bne  blight 

O'er  thy  sweet  imiocence ; 
And  thou  that  brighter  home  to  bless, 
Art  passed  with  all  thy  loveliness. 

0  hadst  thou  still  on  earth  remained, 

Vision  of  beauty,  fair  as  brief, 

How  soon  thy  brightness  had  been  stained 

With  passion,  or  with  grief. 
NoW;  not  a  sullying  breath  can  rise 
To  dim  thy  glory  in  the  skies. 

We  rear  no  marble  o'er  thy  tomb. 

No  sculptured  image  there  shall  mourn  3 

Ah !  fitter  far  the  vernal  bloom 

Such  dwelling  to  adorn. 
Fragrance  and  flowers  and  dews  must  be 
The  only  emblems  meet  for  thee. 

Thy  grave  shall  be  a  blessed  shrine 
Adorned  with  nature's  brightest  wreath  : 
Each  glowing  season  shall  combine 

Its  incense  there  to  breathe : 
And  oft  upon  the  midnight  air 
Shall  viewless  harps  be  murmuring  there. 
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And  oh !  sometimes  in  visions  blest, 

Sweet  spirit,  visit  our  repose, 

And  bear  from  thine  own  world  of  rest, 

Some  balm  for  human  woes. 
What  form  more  lovely  could  be  given 
Than  thine  to  messenger  of  heaven  ! 


^^^fc^^^M^I  '^^S^fc^n^^^^^i^ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


For. the  New  Church  Repository. 

REV.  MR.  HOUGH  AND  THE  OHIO  ASSOCIATION. 

ME.  EDITOR,— 7 

In  the  March  No.  of  the  Repository  there  is  an  article  signed,  '^  A  Voice 
7E0M  Ohio,"  a  single  paragraph  of  which  seems  to  demand  a  brief  notice  from 
me.  Your  correspondent  regards  the  reception  of  the  Ohio  Association,  by  the 
General  Convention,  as  an  ^*  ingenious  trick,*^  and  intimates  that  it  was  con- 
nived at  by  the  delegate  from  Ohio.  I  have  no  wish  to  conceal  the  fact  that  I 
approved  of  what  the  Convention  did  in  that  matter.  But  your  correspondent 
is  not  right  in  supposing  that  I  must  have  known  that  the  adoption  ot  such  a 
resolution  would  be  very  displeasing  to  the  Ohio  Association.  My  impression 
from  what  was  said  in  the  A^ssociation,  as  well  as  from  private  conversation 
with  the  brethren,  was,  that  the  most  of  them  would  prefer  a  Constitution 
similar  in  its  provisions 'to  the  one  proposed  by  Mr.  barrett,  at  the  former 
meeting  of  the  Convention ;  but  that  if  such  a  Constitution  were  not  adopted, 
the  Ohio  brethren  did  not  wish  to  press  the  question  any  further  at  present,  and 
would  even  prefer  that  the  Ohio  Association  should  enter,  at  once,  into  full  con- 
nexion with  the  General  Convention,  provided  the  Convention  chose  to  re- 
ceive it  through  its  Constitution,  as  now  existing.  I  knew,  of  course,  that  the 
Ohio  Association  would  not  consent  to  anv  Rule  requiring  more  than  on§  or- 
dination. And  with  especial  reference  to  the  wishes  of  the  Ohio  friends,  and 
some  others,  the  Rules  of  Order  were  so  amended  as  to  require  but  one  ordi- 
nation. This  was  done,  as  the  Journal  shows,  before  the  passage  of  the  reso- 
lution providing  for  the  reception  of  the  Ohio  Association.  There  will  be  no 
necessity,  therefore,  for  changing  the  Constitution  of  the  Ohio  Association,  with 
reference  to  the  grades  in  the  ministrv.  The  Convention  has  already  recog- 
nized and  accepted  the  Association,  through  its  Constitution,  as  now  existing. 
Whether  any  change  is  to  be  made  in  that  Constitution,  at  any  future  time, 
will  depend  entirely  upon  our  own  pleasure,  and  not  upon  any  necessity, 
either  implied  or  intimated,  in  the  action  of  the  Convention. 

I  am  sorry  that  your  correspondent  should  have  thought  it  his  duty  to  inti- 
mate that  there  was  some  disingenuous  management  in  this  matter.  I  saw  noth- 
ing of  that  sort.  I  explained  openly  in  the  Convention,  and  without  reserve 
or  concealment,  what  I  supposed  to  be  the  views  and  wishes  of  the  brethren 
in  Ohio  3  saying  that  while  they  would  not  consent  to  the  imposition  of  any 
Rule  requiring  a  trinal  ordination,  they  nevertheless  felt  disposed  to  be  con- 
ciliating in  other  matters,  and  were  sincerely  desirous  to  enter  into  mutual  and 
harmonious  co-operation  with  the  General  Convention,  in  regard  to  all  mat- 
ters appertaining  to  the  external  order  and  welfare  of  the  Church.  If  I  was 
mistaKen  in  this  opinion,  and  if  it  should  hereafter  appear  that  the  Association 
prefers  again  to  recede  from  the  Convention,  I  hope  my  worthy  brother  will 
be  kind  enough  to  ascribe  my  mistake  not  to  any  disingenuous  motive,  but  to 
in  intense  desire  for  peace,  order,  and  harmony  in  the  Church.  And  I  will 
also  ventnre  to  express  the  hope  that  he  and  other  brethren  who  may  sym^a.- 
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tbize  with  him,  will  think  best,  after  farther  reflection,  to  recede  from  the  de- 
termination which  they  seem  to  have  formed,  to  agitate  this  question  again, 
that  they  will  permit  the  whole  matter  to  rest  for  one  year  at  least,  and  that 
we  may  come  together,  at  the  approaching  meeting  of  the  Association,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  resuming  our  old  work  of  making,  mending,  and  altering  Con- 
stitutions, but  for  the  much  more  delightful  and  useful  work  of  receiving  into 
our  own  minds  the  heavenly  principles  of  the  New  Dispensation,  and  confer- 
ring together,  in  a  quiet  and  fraternal  way,  in  regard  to  the  best  means  of  mak- 
ing known  those  heavenly  doctrines  to  the  thousands  who  are  perishing  for 
the  want  of  them.  Sabin  Hough. 


From  our  English  Correspondent. 
MY    DKAR    SIR, — 

The  introduction  of  Swedenborg's  Memorabilia  concerning  Paul  in  my  letter 
published  in  your  January  number,  has  very  naturally  provoked  a  discussion 
which  calls  for  further  remarks.  The  refined  philosoptiv  and  eloquence  that 
have  contributed  to  place  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  in  the  first  ranks  of  grnt 
men,  and  the  undeniable  mission  that  has  endeared  him  to  the  whole  Chris- 
tian world,  were  almost  sure  to  divide  opinion,  even  in  the  *'New  Church,"  on 
his  destiny  and  his  merits.  Accordingly,  some  of  our  friends  are  disposed  to 
question  tne  authority  of  the  passages  cited  from  the  Diary,  on  the  ground  that 
mey  were  never  published  by  Swedenborg  himself,  and  that  they  refer  to 
events  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  year  of  the  last  judgment.  The  author,  it  is 
said,  speaks  of  many  characters  in  the  world  of  spirits  who  at  that  time  simii* 
lated  the  great  men  of  old,  as  David,  Moses,  Abram,  Mahomet,  and  others. 
The  following  is  in  point : 

*'  During  several  weeks  I  was  in  conversation  with  the  Apostles,  and  with  Abrsban, 
with  Jacol),  Moses,  Aaron,  Sarah,  the  wife  of  Abraliam,  and  with  Leah  and  Rachel.  I 
could  believe  no  other  at  the  time  than  that  I  really  conversed  with  them  ;  bat  afterwanbi 
being  taught  by  experience,  I  concluded  that  they  were  spirits  who  sustained  the  plao«  of 
those  ancient  persons  in  the  exterior  heaven,  and  who  also  believed  that  they  weie  thois 
individuals.  The  angels  of  an  interior  heaven  can  speak  with  men  through  the  ■piriuof 
an  exterior  heaven  ;  thus  the  individuals  named  were  present  mediately  {itafit  hoc  medi- 
ate), but  those  spirits  sustain  their  place,  and  consequently  are  able  to  show  at  the  flame 
time  of  what  quality  they  were  on  their  first  entrance  into  the  other  life.  It  is  otherwiie 
when  they  appear  to  man  in  the  interior  heaven,  which  is  done  by  a  sublime  represeota- 
tion. — Nov.  30,  1747.  These  things  came  this  day  into  my  thought,  but  whether  tbe 
matter  be  so  in  this  particular  case,  1  do  not  yet  certainly  know." — Sp.  Diary,  281. 

This  passage  demands  much  thoughtful  consideration^  and  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  let  it  stand  as  the  frontispiece  of  all  the  citations  connected  with  the 
subject.  It  establishes  that  the  spirits  who  simulate  others,  really  nutain  At 
character^  such  as  it  was  at  a  period  which  more  nearly  concerns  ourselves 
than  any  change  it  may  have  undergone  since.  In  other  places  Swedenborg 
distinctly  states  that  such  spirits  were  only  a  kind  of  Dramatis  Personam,  who 
were  instrumental  in  accomplishing  important  uses  in  the  economy  of  Divine 
Providence.  The  absence  of  any  such  remark  in  regard  to  Paul,  seems  to  me 
pretty  good  evidence  that  the  Paul  who  lived  in  this  world,  and  not  his  sobjeot, 
IS  intended  to  be  understood .  In  either  case  the  result  is  much  the  same  as 
regards  his  character. 

Add  to  this  Swedenborg  expressly  alludes  to  the  fact  of  the  spirit  he  saw 
having  written  the  Epistles  (4412),  and  allows  that  he  wrote  from  some  kind 
of  inspiration  (p.  43).  Further,  he  not  only  gives  the  references  to  the  passa- 
ges cited  from  the  Diary,  in  the  Index,  and  without  one  word  of  comment,  bat 
repeats  them  under  other  articles.  In  the  supplement,  for  example,  under  the 
word  verbvtn,  we  read  **  Quidam  (P.)  qui  insensibilis  fuitsensui  interne  verbif 
where  P.  means  Paul.  Besides  this,  all  the  passages  given  in  my  former  letter 
concerning  Paul,  were  written  after  the  publication  of  the  Arcana  Ccelestiahad 
been  commeaced .    Was  Swedenborg  under  any  delusion  at  that  period  % 
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Having  continued  my  researches,  however,  i  shall  now  submit  to  your  readers 
many  remarkable  passages  of  an  earlier  date,  the  application  of  which  to  the 
Apostle  Paul  has  not  hitherto  been  suspected. 

In  the  Spiritual  Diary  1370  J,  1372,  the  fuuishment  of  the  veil  is  described .  In 
1373  a  particular  spirit  is  mentioned  as  having  suffered  that  punishment.  We 
there  read  as  follows  : 

'^Inftsmuch  as  "he  who  was  thus  enwrapped  had  endured  much  suffering  and  persecu- 
tion in  his  life-time,  being  then  content  with  having  power  given  him  to  sustain  them,  he 
appeared,  in  consequence  of  a  quality  thence  derived,  to  be  of  a  quiet  mind,  which 
[grace]  he  called  his  own :  to  omit  many  other  expressions  of  his  when  induced  to 
ipeak  freely,  in  order  that  it  might  be  known  what  effect  that  punishment  had;  as, 
whether  he  would  affirm  that  he  could  sustain  it.  He  was,  however,  obliged  to  confess 
that  in  himself  he  was  nothing  but  what  was  filthy  and  diabolical. 

**  la  the  meantime  there  appeared,  as  it  were,  an  angel  on  high,  who  directed  that  pun- 
ishment, in  like  manner,  as  punishments  are  directed  in  the  planet  Jupiter,  when  angels 
are  seen  overhead  ;  so  was  that  angel  seen  to  direct  the  punishments  which  spirits  inilict- 
•d ;  whereof  also  that  spirit  had  a  perception.'* — Sp.  Diary,  1374,  1375 

Observe  here  that  angels  are  always  present  to  moderate  the  punishments 
of  those  who  are  undergoing  vastation,  but  that  they  have  no  power  to  with- 
dimw  them  {A,  C.  697).    Swedenborg  continues  : 

'*  Aftorwarda  his  face  was  shown  to  me  in  a  light  as  clear  as  the  brightest  sunshine,  and 
indcmd  the  change  it  had  undergone  in  his  lifetime.  It  was  covered  with  wrinkles,  espe* 
eially  about  the  eyes,  and  of  a  morose  expression  {molata),  with  the  nose  rather  sharp,  and 
•0  diminished  by  age  that  scarcely  anv  nose  remained,  but  a  [bony]  point ;  the  wrinkles 
abont  the  eyes  had  increased  even  to  deformity.  He  was  said  to  have  been  of  such  a  turn 
in  his  life-time  that  even  then  he  had  bethought  himself  {retipiiceret)  and  been  withdrawn 
fiom  his  elation  of  spirit  by  reflecting  upon  the  deformity  of  his  face,  which  was  said  to 
be  an  exact  index  of  his  mind. — March  14,  1745.*' — Sp,  Diary,  1376. 

At  the  risk  of  whatever  ridicule  may  attach  to  me  for  reverting  to  such  a 
sabject,  1  hardly  feel  at  liberty  to  omit  a  fact  which  could  be  certified  bv  seve- 
ral persons  in  London,  namely,  that  the  young  lady  to  whom  I  alluded  in  my 
former  letter,  while  in  the  state  of  vision  there  described,  expressed  the  great- 
est repugnance  to  looking  at  the  spirit  who  presented  himself  before  her  as 
the  Apostle  Paul,  in  the  face^  which  she  described  as  "  so  curious  looking''  and 
"homd.**  Having  no  suspicion  myself  that  this  pjassage  in  the  Diary  applied 
to  Paul,  until  within  the  last  day  or  two,  the  coincidence  is  not  to  be  explained 
away  by  the  phenomenon  of  "  thought-reading."  It  is  practically  the  same  as 
if  the  passaffe  written  by  Swedenborg,  up.wards  of  a  century  ago,  had  never 
seen  the  ligBt  until  this  moment,  about  six  months  after  a  similar  description 
of  the  same  thing  by  an  ecstatique ;  and  it  warrants  the  conclusion,  not  only 
that  the  representation  was  the  same  in  both  cases,  but  that  its  appearance  in 
Afferent  ages  is  the  same.  Consequently,  that  Swedenborg  has  not  given  a 
conception  of  his  own  in  place  of  the  reality.  Note,  however,  that  the  general 
ispresentation  of  persons  who  are  averse  to  the  interior  of  the  Word  is  by  an 
njriy  deformed  face.    (Dtary,  1142,  1382^,  225.    A,  C.  4791,  806,  &c.) 

Bat  to  continue : 

*'  The  fame  spirit  who  endured  that  punishment  sometimes  said  that  he  wished  to  de- 
Mt,  and  it  was  perceired  that  such  really  was  his  wish,  while  he  was  in  fear ;  but  be- 
eanae  there  adhered  that  to  him  which  made  him  incapable  of  desisting,  and  as  such  [a 
Mate]  was  extremely  evil,  he  was  to  be  compelled  by  punishments  calculated  to  bring  it 
home  to  his  understanding.  Such,  or  similar  punishnients,  it  was  said,  have  already  been 
inflicted  upon  him  ten  times ;  I  have  before  seen  the  same  spirit  under  the  veil,  but  he 
itiil  continues  [in  this  perverse  state].  It  is  now  [N.  B.]  seventeen  centuries  that  this 
•pixit  has  been  of  such  a  character ;  he  is  amongst  those  who  are  towards  the  front  in  the 
plane  of  the  leA  ejre,  and  who  hate  interior  truths,  but  with  this  ditference  in  respect  to 
this  spirit,  diat  be  is  of  a  haughty  mind,  confident  in  his  own  great  abilities,  so  that  he 
eoald  aeknowledge  those  truths,  if  he  could  only  think  that  they  proceeded  from  himself.— 
Mnioh  15, 174S. 

*'  The  same  spirit  also  greatly  contemned  others  in  comparison  with  himself,  so  that  he 
■dmed  himsel£    That  he  contemned  others  as  compared  with  himself,  I  could  Txi-axiV^«iA;<] 
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perceive ;  yea,  if  the  restraint  of  his  mind  were  relaxed,  his  haughtiness  woald  rite  to  thtt 
pitch  that  he  would  hitve  the  ambition  to  be  worshiped  as  the  Lord,  because  he  had  snf* 
fered  somewhat  in  his  life-time,  being  scarcely  willing  to  acknowledge  that  he  had  beea 
sustained  by  the  Lord."— Sp.  Diary,  1377-1378. 

The  description  of  this  spirit  in  the  foregoing  extracts,  and  the  time  of  his 
departure  from  this  world,  must  have  already  made  it  highly  probable  to  the 
mind  of  the  reader  that  it  can  apply  to  no  other  than  Paul.  But  the  evidence 
will  gather  additional  force  as  we  proceed,  and  at  length  appear  iacontroveni- 
ble.  I  continue  the  description  of  what  happened  to  him  at  this  time,  omitting 
the  numbers  (1379  to  1384),  which  give  an  account  of  the  lake  here  mentioned, 
which  may  be  verified  by  reference  to  A.  C.  819. 

'*  The  spirit  of  whom  mention  has  just  been  made  (the  author  continues)  was  brought 
to  that  lake,  that  he  might  see  the  punishments  of  those  miserable  beings,  and  chooee  for 
himself  [which  to  undergo]  ;  he  chose  to  be  where  the  whales  were,  but  what  he  deaiied 
was  not  granted  him  ;  for,  so  to  speak,  sentence  {lex)  was  pronounced  against  him,  by  a 
certain  [spirit],  that  he  should  not  receive  what  he  desired. 

**  But  he  was  brought  into  the  lake,  and  there  immersed,  wherein  he  was  led  about  un- 
der the  mud,  or  rather,  like  a  wave,  he  was  rolled  about  a  considerable  distance,  some- 
times as  though  under  an  arched  covering,  and  that  in  every  direction,  from  the  fsont  to 
the  opposite  bank,  and  also  to  the  left,  almost  where  they  are  who  devour  [human]  fledi 
[1361],  and  where  there  appeared,  as  it  were,  an  atmosphere  of  a  golden  hue,  whidl 
moved  about,  and,  at  length,  came  to  him ;  thus  he  was  raised  up,  and  that  golden  at- 
mosphere was  continued  under  him,  according  to  the  direction  in  which  he  was  raited, 
but  himself  did  not  then  so  plainly  appear,  although  still  there;  1  thought  that  that  goklea 
atmosphere,  which  accompanied  him  in  his  ascent,  signified  [the  presence  of  ]  some  good; 
but  which,  on  its  being,  by  a  certain  spirit  who  was  sent  thither,  lifted  up  in  like  man- 
ner as  the  train  of  a  woman  of  rank  (which  [in  Swedish]  is  called  tldp),  wa«  said  to 
contain  impurities,  as  it  were  verminous  [matter]  ;  thus  signifying  that  such  Belf*eani- 
dence,  with  pride  [was  within],  and  which  appeared  to  them  as  gold,  whereas  it  it  most 
foul  [inwardly]. — March  15,  174S. 

*'  When  the  same  spirit  was  in  the  lower  earth,  enveloped  in  the  coarse  cloth,  or  wool- 
en veil,  there  suddenly  appeared  a  table  with  great  fishes,  one  of  which,  with  a  [moB- 
trous]  gorge,  swallowed  him  while  crying  out ; — [this  appearance]  signified  the  natniai 
Ihings  which  he  loved  in  preference  to  spiritual  things. — March  15, 1748.** 

8 

t  The  reader  will  now  be  so  good  as  to  remember  the  passage  No.  441% 
(N.  C.  Repos.,  bottom  of  p.  41),  where  it  is  stated  that  the  otner  apostles  would 
no  longer  associate  with  Paul.    For  the  account  continues : 

"After  his  face  had  appeared  in  its  deformity,  and  thus  disclosed  the  quality  of  his 
mind,  of  which  the  face  is  an  index  (whereas  they  had  before  thought  that  he  poetetsed 
a  countenance  full  of  majesty),  he  was  despised  by  those  with  whom  he  had  before  been, 
and  deserted  by  his  consorts  ;  thus  he  was  brought  to  the  right,  a  little  above  the  headi 
and  thence  a  little  downwards  by  a  slight  declivity  to  the  lake. — March  15»  1748." 
(76.  1388). 

Now  it  is  obvious,  if  these  passages  relate  to  Paul,  that  his  companions' 
could  be  no  other  than  the  apostles  who  rejected  him  from  their  society,  as 
shown  in  my  former  letter.  I  turn  to  the  article  '*  Apostoli,"  in  the  Index, 
therefore,  and  find  the  following,  which  I  translate  into  English,  with  the 
view  of  avoiding  the  extracts  themselves,  and  the  trouble  of  copying  them  m 
extenso, 

**  The  Lord  elected  his  disciples  from  among  the  unlearned  because  the  learned  wera 
immersed  in  vain  trifies,  and  utterly  unable  to  take  up  matters  of  faith  ;  they  were  twelve 
in  number,  in  order  that  those  things  which  belong  to  faith  might  be  represented,  at  by 
Peter,  James,  and  John  in  particular,  in  like  manner  as  by  the  tribes  of  Israel,  131d» 
1217.  A  tumult  resembling  a  chaos  arose  in  the  world  of  spirits ;  it  was  a  reason* 
ing  about  the  Apostles, — whether  they  should  sit  upon  twelve  thrones,  judging  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  Some  of  the  apostles  were  remitted  into  the  world  of  spirits,  and 
into  their  former  state  as  men  [ticut  esunt  homines],  and  they  joined  with  the  crowd  who 
adhered  to  them  in  defending  the  literal  sense  ;  but  it  was  shown  that  they  could  not  judge 
a  single  spirit,  except  falsely,  wherefore  they  confessed  that  they  had  erred,  and  it 
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bown  that  the  Lord  was  the  only  judge.  Another  question  was  whether  any  could  be 
dmitted  into  heaven  without  undergoing  the  sufierings  and  temptations  of  the  martyrs, 
ad  thus  the  apostles  before  all  others.  A  further  question  concerned  the  apostles  them- 
elves, — whether  they  had  suffered  for  the  faith  and  the  Gospel,  or  for  themselves  and  their 
•wn  glory,  thus  how  they  had  held  the  faith,  somewhat  being  adduced  from  their  lives, 
rhlch  contained  no  proof  of  faith,  1321-1327.  One  of  their  number,  whote  face  grew  dt' 
ormed  about  Hu  close  of  hi$  life  in  the  world,  detpited  and  separated  from  his  consorts,  and 
omveytd  to  a  lake,  13S8,  1377." 

There  are  a  few  passages  of  do  particulaf  consequence  which  I  omit  for  the 
«ke  of  brevity. 

I  have  already  remarked  on  the  fact  that  Swedenborg  cites  the  passages 
l^ven  in  my  last  letter  without  comment,  and  even  repeats  them  under  other 
irdcles  in  the  Index.  This  was  sufRcient  proof  that  he  meant  them  to  be  under- 
tood  exactly  as  written,  but  the  above  makes  it  unanswerable .  In  the  passages 
hemsel ves,  nothing  had  hitherto  suggested .  to  any  one  that  Paul  was  to  be 
inderstood.  In  the  above  reference  uom  the  Index,  Swedenborg  gives  the 
ilue  bv  expressly  declaring  that  the  spirit  there  treated  of  is  one  of  the  apos- 
les  who  was  separated  from  the  rest  because  of  his  bad  character ;  to  com- 
plete the  evidence  every  particular  respecting  his  disposition  exactly  agrees 
ivith  the  places  where  Paul  is  mentioned  by  name.  Add  to  this  all  the  apostles 
who  were  with  the  Lord  while  he  was  in  the  world,  are  mentioned  in  connez- 
on  with  an  evangelical  mission  in  the  world  of  spirits  (T.  C.  R,). 

Those  who  possess  the  1st  volume  of  the  Diary  may  now  turn  to  No.  458, 
irhere  the  author  describes  a  conspiracv  formed  to  suffocate  him,  and  prevent 
he  revelation  of  the  interior  sense  of  the  Word.  Some  of  the  apostles  were 
)fe8ent,  but  he  was  only  allowed  to  mention  two  of  them  (such  are  his  words), 
ind  these  two,  he  says,  represented  charity,  and  the  fruits  of  charity.  In  No. 
1217,  James  is  said  to  represent  the  former  and  John  the  latter,  consequently 
base  were  the  two  apostles  he  was  allowed  to  mention.  Observe  now  that 
le  declares  these  two  receded  from  the  conspiracy,  but  that  the  leader  still 
)ei8evered,  and  endeavored  to  penetrate  to  the  heart.  In  No.  459,  Swedenborg 
idds  that  he  was  still  breathing  revenge  and  intent  on  effecting  his  purposes. 

It  is  so  near  mail  time  that  I  am  compelled  to  wave  the  further  elucidation 
)f  these  curious  particulars.  I  may  remark,  however,  that  Swedenborg 
himself  had  been  under  the  influence  of  this  spirit  in  common  with  the  whole 
Christian  World,  and  that  he  had  written  many  tnings  under  that  influence  which 
it  will  be  necessary  to  prefer  to  at  a  future  opportunity.*  Hence  the  revenge- 
ful spirit  manifested  towards  him.  Some  months  after  the  conspiracy  alluded 
to,  Swedenborg  again  wrote  concerning  him  : 

**  How  mach  soever  I  strove  with  that  spirit  he  still  desired  to  mix  himself  up  with  the 
things  that  1  wrote,  so  that  he  could  not  desist,  howsoever  he  despised  me  in  his  heart,  for 
prartded  what  is  written  proceed  from  himself  he  has  his  desire.  He  is  now  returned 
above  my  head,  and  says  that  he  will  remain  with  me  and  that  he  will  guide  me  in  agree- 
BMBl  with  his  own  [sentiments].  Signifying  that  there  are  those  who  will  indeed  read 
iheae  writings,  but  will  still  remain  in  their  own  opinions,  and  interpret  thinp  according 
to  their  own  phantasies  ;fiom  which,  because  they  are  natural  [men],  they  will  not  desist, 
aUhoDgh  they  see  truths.— March  15,  1748.**— 5^.  Diary,  1389. 

Here  I  am  compelled  to  conclude,  only  remarking  how  strongly  the  closing 
sentence  of  the  last  paragraph  has  been  verified  in  the  history  of  the  "  New 
Church.'^  The  "  Old  Church,''  which  is  the  Church  of  Paul,  still  keeps  its 
ponnd,  and  the  Jerusalem  which  now  is,  is  still  in  bondage  with  her  children, 
la  one  passage  of  the  Diary,  which  I  cannot  refer  to  at  this  moment,  Sweden- 
bom  states  that  a  vast  number  of  the  spirits  who  occupied  the  first  heaven, 
liaa  endeavored  to  stir  up  the  apostles  themselves  against  the  truths  of  the 
Vew  Chorch.  When  the  passages  are  collated  it  will  be  found  that  Paul 
the  leader  of  these,  and  that  the  conspiracy  mentioned  above  was  only 


*  Certain  passages  of  the  manuscripts  are  of  course  referred  to  and  not  of  the  works 
lebUibed  by  Swedenborg. 
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one  of  a  long  series  ol  transactions  ending,  as  regards  Swedenborg,  in  the^ 
revelation  of  the  *'  Arcana  Coclestia.'*  PM 

These  matters  present  themselves  to  my  mind  as  far  other  than  cnrions  re- 
miniscences. Questions  of  great  moment  affecting  the  church  at  large  are 
bound  up  with  them.  Yours  very  truly,  Elihu  Rich. 


PIETY  AND  PAUL. 


It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  we  welcome  to  our  aid  so  able  a  helper  as  evidently  showi 
his  hand  in  the  following  communication.  It  is  addressed  to  the  correspondent  when 
letter  appears  in  the  Feb;  No.  of  the  Repository,  and  to  which  we  attempted  a  ieply,6i- 
pecially  to  those  parts  of  it  which  relate  to  the  praetieal  character  of  the  New  Ghnidi 
system,  and  to  the  destiny  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  Our  remarks  on  both  those  heads* 
written  of  necessity  in  a  good  deal  of  haste,  did  but  scant  justice  to  the  sabject,  and  we 
are  happy  to  find  our  "  lack  of  service'*  so  abundantly  made  up  by  one  who  is  a  personal 
friend  to  both  parties,  and  well  aware  of  what  the  one  needs  which  the  other  may  have 
failed  to  give.  The  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  native  genius  of  Paul,  and  the  domintat 
spirit  of  his  Epistles,  appear  to  us  peculiarly  striking  and  important. 

S ,  Feb,  18, 186L 

BXAR  FRIXIID, 

Having  read  your  letter  to  Prof.  Bush,  in  the  last  No.  of  the  Repository,  I 
am  prompted  to  write  to  you.  Prof.  Bushes  notes  upon  your  letter  are  able; 
but  I  apprehend  that  his  state  as  to  truth  and  good,  may  be  such  as  to  de- 
prive him  of  the  capacity  of  understanding  your  difficulties  as  well  as  I  ctn. 
And,  moreover,  I  write  in  the  freedom  of  personal  correspondence,  whUe,  in  hSs- 
notes  upon  your  letter,  he  assumes  a  public  responsibility,  in  some  sort 
official.  Newchurchmen  generally  avoid  speaking  and  writing  personaUy,  or 
ad  hominem,  and  it  is  only  because  use  seems  to  demand  it,  that  I  will,  to  some 
extent,  depart  from  their  prudence,  in  this  respect,  in  penning  this  letter  to 
you. 

Your  difficulties  seem  to  have  their  basis  in  the  following  fieicts,  viz :  1st. 
The  want  of  instances  of  "  devotional  piety,  and  practical  charity,  in  the^ 
highest  forms,"  among  the  receivers  of  the  New  Church  doctrine  ;  and,  2d, 
That  Swedenborg  professes  to  declare  the  final  damnation  of  the  ^^  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles." 

To  your  first  difficulty  I  answer,  that  external  manifestations  of  piety  and 
chanty  are  not  conclusive  evidence  of  their  existence  in  man^s  internal — ^in 
his  "  will-part" — in  the  spontaneous.  Thoughts  and  wishes  are  always 
*'  fruits,"  by  which  one  is  known  to  the  Lord,  while  bodily  acts  are  snoh 
'*  fruits"  only  when  they  proceed  from,  and  are  in  accordance  with,  the  spon* 
taneous  wish,  uninfluenced  by  motives  of  pride  of  character,  habitual  snb- 
serviency  to  the  expectations  of  organizations,  or  of  general  society,  by  the 
idea  of  meriting  well  of  God  or  man,  by  an  unseen  and  self-deceiving  minis- 
tration to  self-complacency,  or  by  any  other  secret  motive,  beginning  and  end* 
ing  in  self.  We  are  not  to  *' judge  lest  we  be  judged."  We. Hie  to  presume  a 
good  motive  for  a  good  act.  We  are  to  take  bodily  acts  as  **  fruits,"  in  all 
charity.  But  God  sees  the  heart.  And  I  do  not  understand  the  words  of  onr 
Lord,  quoted  in  your  letter,  to  point  to  external  good,  pious,  and  charitable 
bodily  acts  as  infallible  favorable  evidence  in  respect  to  spiritual  state,  but 
only  to  admonish  us  that  these,  when  uniform,  are  all  the  evidence  which  «ff 
have  a  right  to  expect,  and  to  forbid  us  to  suspect  or  judge  unfavorably  of  the 
internal  character,  if  the  external  character  be  good.  But  surely,  in  the  final' 
jud|^ment,  many  will  condemn  themselves,  because  of  an  internal  state,  of 
which  their  external  acts  in  this  life  gave  no  index.    I  think  it  fairly  inferable* 
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from  the  Word  of  God,  that  a  remarkabl7  holy  exterior  is  freqnentlv  worn  as  a 
mantle  to  hide  a  wicked  interior :  nay,  that  persons,  filled  with  self-love,  am* 
bitions  of  saintly  character,  and  free  from  those  human  impulses  which  lead 
to  glaring  immoralities,  may  acquire  the  habit  of  giving  external  manifesta- 
tions of  *'  devotional  piety,  and  active  charity,  in  their  highest  forms,"  and  live 
and  die  saints  in  their  own  estimation,  and  in  that  of  others,  and  yet  be  lost; 
for  the  attention  of  hypocrites,  and  of  the  self-deceived,  is  directed  to  and  ab- 
sorbed by  these  external  manifestations.  Newchurchmen  learn,  almost  in- 
stinctively, to  distrust  their  own  tendency  to  these  external  manifestations,  and 
to  look  deep  into  their  hearts,  in  fear  of  finding  there  base  elements  prompt- 
ing to  external  piety  and  charity.  They  dread,  as  a  horrible  evil,  lest  their  ex- 
lemal  manifestations  of  piety  and  charity  should  transcend  their  internal  love 
:o  the  Lord,  and  to  the  neighbor.  They  habitually  distrust  themselves.  When 
!ed  to  perceive  truth,  they  almost  fear  to  say,  *' Thank  God,"  lest  the  thought 
uid  feeling  prompting  the  exclamation  may  be,  ^'  Thanks  to  my.  superior  intel- 
ectnality ;'»  and,  when  led  to  resist  temptation,  thev  almost  fear  to  say,  ''Bless 
iie  Lord,"  lest  the  thought  and  feeling  prompting  that  exclamation  should  be, 
*  See  how  I  am  getting  on."  I  know,  for  myself,  that  I  have  to  watch  this  vile 
lendency  vigilantly,  and  constantly.  I  mean  the  hidden  tendency  to  self- 
ucription.  I  came  to  a  consciousness  of  its  existence,  so  as  to  individualize, 
ind  detect  it,  not  at  once,  but  by  degrees,  and  presume  from  the  past,  that  I 
lare  yet  much  to  learn  concerning  it.  I  even  gathered  self-complacency  from 
he  fact  that,  in  a  sarty  I  meant  as  I  said ;  L  e.,  my  understanding  was  right,  and 
rhen  I  said,  "  Thank  God,'*  or  **  Bless  the  Lord,"  it  was  only  my  secret  selfish 
ife  which  huffged  its  self-complacency.  I  will  own  to  you  (in  hope  to  do  you 
Sood),  that  while  I  am  writing  this  I  am  humbled  and  shamed  by  the  obtm- 
Mon  of  hatefiil  phantasms  of  self-glory,  and  that  having  put  an  extinguisher 
opon  them^  I  am  instantly  prompted  to  glory  in  that  fact,  though  I  know  it  is 
rom  the  Lord. 

Now,  before  I  was  a  Newchurchman  I  had  little  trouble  in  this  way, 
or  from  these  causes.  I  did  not  see  these  evils  in  myself,  except  by  glimpses, 
ind  contented  myself  with  a  general,  or  en  masse  confession  and  self-con- 
demnation concerning  them.  Then  aJl  was  well  with  me,  in  states  which 
now  give  me  trouble  and  anxiety.  Then,  if  I  sinned,  and  repented,  or,  if  I 
resisted  temptation,  I  desired  to  tell  of  my  happiness,  and  peace,  and  to 
expatiate  upon  God^s  goodness.  Now  I  perceive  that  in  so  doing,  I  was  a  little 
timing  to  publish  my  own  goodness,  and  progress,  or  humility.  Then  I  had 
no  difficulty  in  speaking,  or  praying,  in  public,  because  I  was  at  liberty  to  re- 
sort to  memory,  and  its  stores,  and  to  understanding,  and  its  light  for  fit  for- 
mnlsD  of  adoration,  confession,  and  supplication.  Now  my  heart  bursts  with 
and  throws  out  incoherently  its  consciousness  of  evils,  yet  present  with  me, 
Ina  sort,  which  would  astound  hearers,  and  do  no  good,  and  in  such  terms  of 
speeial  and  individualizing  confession,  and  supplication,  as  ought  to  be  utter- 
ed oahr  to  the  Lord  and  Saviour.  And  yet  then  I  had  much  more  of  hope,  and 
mental  qaiet,  and  much  less  of  tribulation  than  I  have  now.  Perhaps  many 
who  shine  as  lights  in  religious  assemblies  are  in  about  the  same  state  in  which! 
tktn  was ;  and  perhaps  others  who  are  in  a  state  better  than  that  which  is  my 
Hate  now,  are  passed  as  doubtful  cases,  or  certainly  not  wondered  at  or  mark- 
ed as  exemplifications  of  *'  devotional  piety,  and  of  practical  charity,  in  tlieir 
highest  forms."  Again  :  Formerly^  1  was  desirous,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  to  obey^ 
lHwally,  and  ostensibly,  the  command,  "  let  your  light  so  shine,"  &c.,  and  cer- 
tahily  did  overiook,  or  pass  with  slight  self-reproach,  unworthy  motives  and 
lelf-eomplacenoy,  of  which  I  had  faint  glimpses,  which  I  might  have  plainly 
Mrceiired,  and  which  ought  to  have  covered  me  with  shame,  and  confusion. 
Ihw  I  fear  lest  I  may  unwittingly  hoist  false  lights,  or  exhibit  true  lights  osten- 
titiously.  Then,  I  let  every  good  in  myself  become  as  apparent  as  circum- 
ttanees  seemed  to  justify,  and  this  from  a  sense  of  duty.  Now,  I  dare  not  ex- 
hibit that  good  witnout,  at  the  same  time,  making  an  expose  of  evils  which 
compose  Uie  "  body  of  death,"  from  which  I  constantly  prav  to  be  delivered. 

My  argament  from  these  facts  is,  that  Newchurchmen  are  led  tp  be  diflident 
of  external  manifestations  of  devotional  piety,  and  to  avoid  eclai  «a  xo  iii^xi\»\ 
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and  practical  charity,  and  that  because,  with  them,  wishes  aire  works  (evil  and 
good),  because  they  are  instructed  not  to  do  charity  ostentatiously,  and  not  to 
confer*  it  upon  the  evil,  and  because  they  are  generally  poor,  and  tneirnnmben 
are  few,  it  must  follow  that  their  external  manifestations  of  charitjr  will  be  few 
and  simple.  They  are  instructed  that  the  best  of  charity  consists  m  giving  the 
cup  of  cold  water— i.  e.,  in  imparting  truth,  and  in  being  harmless — and  that 
the  best  of  piety  consists  in  operations  of  the  mind  aud  aSections.  With  them 
devotional  piety  and  active  charity  are  not  in  their  highest  forms  when  their 
manifestation  is  the  most  ostensible.  No  extent  of  devotional  piety  will  ever 
clothe  a  Newchurchman  in  the  guise  of  external  sanctity.  He  looks  upon 
that  as  his  enemy.  He  will  prefer  spiritual  charity  to  that  which  is  called  act- 
ive charity ;  the  former  having  in  his  eyes  the  dignity  of  a  cause,  of  which  the 
latter  is  tlie  effect,  real  or  apparent. 

When,  in  reading  your  letter  to  Mr.  Bush,  1  came  to  the  question  propounded 
to  him,  as  to  the  effect  of  N.  C.  doctrines  upon  his  own  heart,  I  could  not  bat 
smile.  I  was  assured  that  he  would  pass  it  without  response.  A  Newchurch- 
man may,  for  good  use,  speak  of  his  state  in  the  language  of  confession,  as  I 
have  now  done,  though  he  will  seldom  do  so.  He  cannot  speak  of  reformi 
wrought  in  his  own  character,  and  of  his  progress  as  to  state.  He  is  forbid- 
den to  speculate,  or  comfort  himself  as  to  those,  or  to  think  inquiringly  con- 
cerning them.  He  takes  no  thought  for  to-morrow,  as  to  good  and  trath,  but 
'^  goes  to  the  Lord-'  daily  (i.e.,  always)  for  his  *^  daily  bread."  I  am  forbidden 
to  judge  of  any  one^s  spiritual  state,  and  hope  1  do  not  violate  that  command 
when  1  say  in  reference  to  external  manifestations  of  '^  devotional  pietv,  in  its 
highest  forms,"  that  twenty-five  years  ago  Mr.  Bush  was  remarkable  for  sublimity 
of  tliought  and  idea,  and  for  solemnity  of  language,  and  tone  of  voices  and  for 
gravity  of  manner  in  preaching,  and  especially  in  prayer,  and  that  were  1  to 
see  and  hear  him  now,  I  should  expect  to  find  him  much  changed  in  these  res- 
pects. In  early  life,  aud  before  thorough  regeneration,  man  worships  and 
adores  God  Shaddai  or  Pachad  ;— God,  who  is  seen  by  the  mental  eye,  in 
stormy  clouds,  and  to  stand  or  move  amid  grand,  and  sombre  scenerv.  Afte^ 
wards  he  loves  and  adores  the  Lord  and  Saviour,  such  as  he  was  at  his  trans- 
figuration, standing  or  moving  amid  scenes  of  light  and  glory.  Hence  exte^ 
nal  manifestations  of  piety  are  more  imposing  in  the  man  not  yet  entirely  re- 
generated than  in  one  who  is  so. 

Your  second  difilculty  is  grounded  in  the  circumstance  that  Swedenborg  difr 
closes  certain  facts  concerning  the  state  of  Paul  in  the  other  life,  which  are  in- 
consistent with  the  possibility  of  his  ultimate  salvation. 

As  I  said  to  you  in  conversation  before  the  appearance  of  your  letter  in  the 
Repository,  I  do  not  conclude  the  fact  absolutely  from  all  that  Swedenboig 
has  disclosed.  No  Newchurchman  will  assume  to  be  PauPs  judge,  and  de- 
cide adversely  to  him,  as  to  his  final  destination.  Swedenborg  has  not  so  as- 
sumed, but  simply  states  what  he  saw.  Paul's  salvation,  or  damnation  is  not 
a  canon  of  faith.  The  ascertainment  of  his  fate  is  unimportant  to  uses.  A 
good  man  may  believe,  or  hope,  or  fear,  one  way  or  the  other,  without  harm 
to  himself  or  others.  Who  would  condemn  any  one  for  denving  the  salva- 
tion of  the  inspired  prophet  Balaam  ?  I  am  not  at  all  astounded  by  what  Swe- 
denborg says  of  the  low  state  of  the  Apostles  in  the  other  life,  nor  that  theyi 
low  as  was  their  state,  separated  themselves  from  Paul )  though  I  do  not  con- 
clude his  damnation  from  that  fact,  which  only  proves  that  his  sphere  agreed 
not  with  theirs.  Something  of  the  same  kind  happened  to  Paul  in  this  life, 
when  Barnabas  separated  himself  from  him.  I  infer  from  Paul's  personal  his- 
tory that  he  was,  in  his  natural  character,  somewhat  self-confident,  conten- 
tious, willful,  and  aspiring  ;  and  from  his  writings,  their  matter  and  style,  1  in- 
fer that  he  was  self-complacent.  It  is  quite  manifest  that  he  had  a  strong  pre- 
dilection for  ratiocination.  He  does  not  rely  upon  the  demonstrative  power  of 
truths  simply  stated,  but  makes  to  himself  graven  images  almost  perpetually. 
All  of  these  indicia  are  unfavorable  to  him  in  the  mind  of  a  Newchurchman. 
His  writings  are  full  of  ratiocination  and  of  self-complacency,  or,  at  the  least, 
•  of  that  which,  in  a  bad  man,  would  be  held  such.    He  writes  much  in  ths 
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ominative  case,  first  person  singular.  "  I  have  fought  a  good  fight ;"  ^*  I  am 
mdy  to  be  offered  up,^'  are  but  specimens  of  numerous  expressions  which,  in 
16  bad  sense,  are  strongly  self-ascriptive.  He  did  not  fight  a  good  fight.  The 
Old  fought  it  for  him,  and  in  him,  or  it  was  not  fought  at  all.  In  the  other 
cpression  he  seems  to  have  imagined  himself  a  holy  victim— an  acceptable 
icrifice.  His  high  character  alone  screens  him  from  the  imputation  of  the 
lost  self-complacent  assumption.  We  have  his  own  authority  for  believing 
lat  one  ma^  "  speak  with  the  tongues  of  angels,"  and  be  void  of  charity.  He 
rho  loves  himself  does  not  love  either  the  Lord  or  the  neighbor.  Self-com- 
Imcency,  and  charity,  flourish  not  in  the  same  soil — dwell  not  together  in  the 
une  heart.  Where  there  is  charity,  there  also  is  humility,  and  the  humble 
lan  speaks  and  acts  meekly,  without  saying  much  about  humility.  He  does 
ot  see  his  humility,  and  does  see  and  repel  the  self-complacency  which 
iieatens  to  obtrude  into  his  heart.  He  never  self-ascribes,  and  seldom  self- 
isclaims ;  for  a  self-disclaimer  is  not  always  begotten  of  real  humility,  but 
Muently  is  evidence  of  a  most  proud  humility. 

Read  Paul's  epistles,  and  note  the  number  of  times  he  writes  Ego,  Note 
Iso  his  didactic,  authoritative,  and  almost  haughty  style.  Then  ask  yourself 
rfay  does  this  man  write  so  diflerently  from  the  other  Apostles  ?  Why  does 
is  mode  of  conununicating,  and  enforcing,  differ  so  widely  from  that  of  Him 
4io  spake  as  man  never  spake,  and  who  was  "  God  manifested  in  the  flesh  1" 
ake  time  to  reflect  upon  and  consider  the  subject  fully,  and  I  think  you  will 
include  as  I  did  three  or  more  years  ago,  that  it  is  not  impossible  that  Paul 
finally  lost,  and  that  a  long  probation  in  the  state  of  trial  in  the  other  life, 
'as  absolutely  necessary  to  him,  even  if  in  the  end  he  was  saved. 
Iff  am  notin  error,  the  more  ornate,  didactic,  dogmatic  and  labored  is  the  man- 
sr  of  a  writer  or  speaker  in  treating  a  subject,  Sie  more  external  will  a  New- 
inrchman  infer  his  personal  character  to  be.  The  ornate  indicates  a  worldly 
Mure  to  excite  admiration,  the  didactic  and  dogmatic  indicates  a  desire  to  con- 
ol  or  confound  the  minds  of  others,  and  laboring,  and,  as  it  were,  toiling  to 
iforce  the  ideas  advanced,  indicates  desire  to  gain  applause,  and  reliance  upon 
tf-derived  intelligence,  generally.  In  some  instances  the  same,  without 
sobt,  indicates  that  the  speaker,  or  writer,  is  not  very  fully  satisfied  in  his 
wm  mind,  but  is  doubtful  of  his  doctrines.  An  internal  man  escapes  all  these 
mbarrassments.  He  perceives  the  truth,  has  no  worldly  motive  in  stating  it, 
seks  no  glory  resulting  from  controling  or  confounding  the  minds  of  others,  is 
lear  in  his  own  mind,  and  knows  that  ratiocination  and  agonizing  over  his 
sbjectwill  do  no  good  use,  but  will  *^  darken  counsel  by  words  without 
sowledge."  Apply  these  tests  to  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  The  argument 
Itdoced  against  8wedenborg's  truth,  from  decided  faith  in  PauPs  salvation,  is 
nphatically  external.  Newchurchmen  would,  in  like  manner,  be  liable  to 
he  charge  of  being  external,  were  they  to  rely  upon  those  incidents  in  Swe- 
l«lborg*8  life  whicn  savor  of  the  miraculous,  as  evidence  of  his  mission.  I 
piay  the  Lord  to  lead  you  into  all  truth.  W. 
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NEW  DISCOVERIES  IN  THE  EAST. 

Hie  wonderful  success  which  attended  Mr.  Layard's  search  among  the 
Tuns  of  Nineveh,  has  served  to  awaken  a  new  zeal,  among  scholars  and  anti- 
imrians,  in  the  enterprise  of  exploring  the  East  for  its  buried  treasures — the 
dies  and  memorials  of  its  early  empires.  Mr.  Layard,  it  may  be  remembered, 
etnmed  to  England  in  1847,  having  spent  the  two  previous  years  in  excavat- 
Qg  the  mounds  of  Nineveh.  Remaining  at  home  some  two  years,  for  the 
tiupose  of  preparing  the  volumes  embodying  the  results  of  his  previous  re- 
earchea,  and  superintending  their  publication,  he  returned  some  time  since 
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to  Nineveh,  where  he  is  again  at  work.  He  is  now  acting  as  the  agent  of 
the  British  Museum.  He  first  commenced  his  work  at  Nineveh  under  the 
patronage  of  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  English  Ambassador  at  Constantinople^ 
a  man  to  whom  the  Christian  world  is  indebted  for  many  noble,  generous,  and 
far-reaching  acts.  But  after  it  became  abundantly  evident  that  Layard  had 
struck  upon  a  rich  mine  of  buried  treasures,  Mr.  Canning  made  over  his  in- 
terest in  the  enterprise  to  the  English  nation,  and  the  British  Museum  wu 
authorised  and  empowered  to  take  charge  of  the  work,  and  carry  on  the  ex- 
cavations. Mr.  Layard  thus  became  the  agent  of  this  institution.  The  ca^ 
goes  of  sculptured  stones  sent  home  by  him,  as  the  results  of  his  previoos 
search,  are  now  stored  in  the  basement  story  of  the  British  Museum,  being  of 
such  enormous  weight,  that  they  could  not  be  allowed  to  occupy  any  higher 
place  in  the  building  than  this. 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  we  proposed  to  speak  of  new  discoveries  in  the 
East.  A  letter  recently  sent  home  by  Major  Rawlinson,  and  re-published  in 
some  of  our  American  papers  from  English  journals,  furnished  some  most  in- 
teresting facts.  Major  Kawlinson  is  a  British  officer,  in  the  service  of  the 
East  India  Company,  who  is  stationed  at  Bagdad,  on  the  Tigris — an  eminent 
antiquarian.  He  has  for  some  years  employed  hi^  leisure  time  in  deciphering 
inscriptions  on  old  monuments  found  in  the  country  round  about. 

Speaking  of  the  progress  now  made  in  finding  antiquities,  and  reading  an- 
cient inscriptions,  he  says,  **  We  have  e^ery  prospect  of  a  most  importint 
accession  to  our  materials ;  for  every  letter  I  get  from  the  countries  now 
being  explored,  announces  fresh  discoveries  of  the  utmost  importance.  In 
Lower  Chaldea,  Mr.  Loftus,  the  geologist  to  the  commission  appointed  to  fix 
the  boundaries  between  Turkey  and  Persia,  has  visited  many  cities  whieh 
no  European  had  ever  reached  before,  and  has  everywhere  found  the  moit 
extraordinary  remains.  At  one  place  (Seukereh)  he  had  come  on  a  pave- 
ment extending  from  half  an  acre  to  an  acre,  entirely  covered  with  writingi 
which  was  engraved  on  baked  tiles,  &c.  At  Wurka  (or  Ur  of  the  Chaldees), 
whence  Abraham  came  out,  he  had  found  innumerable  inscriptions.  *  * 
Wurka  seemed  to  be  a  holy  city,  for  the  whole  country,  for  miles  upon  miles, 
was  nothing  but  a  huge  necropolis .  In  none  of  the  excavations  of  Assyria  htd 
coffins  ever  been  found ;  but  in  this  city  of  Chaldea  there  were  thousaadi 
upon  thousands."  He  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  what  Mr.  Layard  is  now 
doing  at  Nineveh.  It  seems,  that  since  his  return  to  that  place,  he  has  been 
more  successful  in  finding  wonderful  relics  than  when  he  was  there  before. 
In  the  process  of  excavating  *'  he  had  found  a  large  room  filled  with  what  ap- 
peared to  be  the  archives  of  the  empire,  ranged  in  successive  tables  of  tens 
cotta,  the  writings  being  as  perfect  as  when  they  were  first  stamped.  They 
were  piled  in  huge  heaps  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling.'*  Says  Major  Raw- 
linson, *^  From  the  progress  already  made  in  reading  the  inscriptions,  I  believe 
we  shall  be  able  pretty  well  to  understand  the  contents."  He  alludes  in  thii 
connection  to  a  passage  in  the  book  of  Ezra,  where  the  Jews,  being  hindered 
by  their  enemies  in  the  work  of  re-building  the  temple,  after  their  return  from 
captivity,  prayed  that  search  might  be  made  in  the  house  of  records  for  the 
edict  of  Cyrus,  authorising  them  to  return  and  build  the  temple  and  city  ;  and 
he  suggests  that  this  room,  discovered  by  Layard  at  Nineveh,  was  probably 
the  record-house  of  the  Assyrian  kings. 

Major  Rawlinson  has  been  for  some  time  past  engaged  in  reading  the  in- 
scriptions on  the  monuments  of  Persia,  and  he  seems  to  have  brought  his 
work  there  to  a  very  successful  issue.  From  a  review  of  two  published 
works  of  his,  on  this  subject,  which  recentlv  appeared  in  a  foreign  magazine, 
we  have  gathered  the  general  result  of  his  labors  in  that  country.  But  the 
most  interesting  circumstance  perhaps  connected  with  the  result  is,  that  by 
means  of  the  knowledge  acquired  in  deciphering  the  inscriptions  iu  PersiSi 
he  is  already  enabled  to  understand,  imperfectly  indeed,  but  to  some  extent,  the 
arrow-headed  or  cuniform  characters  inscribed  on  the  walls  of  Nineveh.  The 
inscriptions  on  the  monuments  of  Persia  were  in  three  diflerent  languages, 
denotmg,  probably,  that  they  were  inscribed  when  the  kingdom  consisted  of 
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liree  different  nations,  speaking  different  tongues,  lately  brought  together  an- 
ler  a  new  kingdom.  To  make  these  inscriptions  intelligible  to  all  the  sub- 
ects  of  the  kingdom,  they  were  tri-Iingual.  It  will  be  remembered  that  at 
[Christ's  cmcifixion,  when  the  inscription  was  put  over  his  head,  it  *^was 
nmtten  in  letters  of  Greek  and  Latin  and  Hebrew,"  because  the  population  of 
lerusalem  was  composed  of  people  speaking  these  several  languages.  Now 
it  so  happens  that  one  of  these  languages  on  the  monuments  of  Persia,  is 
rery  similar  to  that  inscribed  on  the  stones  of  Nineveh,  and  Major  Rawlinson 
thus  has  the  clue,  by  which  he  can  unlock  this  mystic  scroll.  He  says,  in 
Dne  of  the  works  above  referred  to,  **  It  would  be  affectation  to  pretend,  that 
because  I  can  ascertain  the  general  purport  of  an  Assyrian  inscription,  or  be- 
cause I  can  read  and  approximately  render  a  plain  historical  record,  like  that 
apon  the  Nineveh  Obelisk,  I  am  really  a  complete  master  of  the  ancient  As- 
syrian language.  It  would  be  disingenuous  to  slur  over  the  broad  fact,  that 
toe  science  of  Assyrian  decipherment  is  yet  in  its  infancy." 

Every  Christian  scholar  must  feel  a  certain  joy  and  exultation  in  this  great 
virork,  now  going  on  in  the  East.  A  wise  Providence  orders  all  events,  and 
it  seems  as  though  God  was  now  opening  these  buried  histories  of  the  early 
nrorld  to  confound  the  infidel  and  scoffer,  and  give  a  solemn  and  sublime 
confirmation  to  the  records  of  his  holy  Word.  The  building  with  which  this 
room  of  tablets,  already  spoken  of,  was  connected,  had  evidently  been  des- 
troyed by  fire.  The  distinct  traces  of  fire  have  been  found  in  several  of  the 
palaces  and  temples  uncovered  at  Nineveh.  It  is  supposed  that  these  vast 
structures  were  burnt  when  the  Medes  gave  Nineveh  to  destruction,  about 
die  year  606,  B.  C.  But  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  this  room  was  uninjured. 
kn  overruling  Providence  seems  to  have  interposed  and  said  to  the  destroying 
element,  **  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther."  And  now,  when  twenty- 
fLve  centuries  have  passed  away,  this  apartment,  which  during  this  whole 
time  has  been  sealea,  as  with  the  finger  of  God,  is  suddenly  opened.  Had 
this  treasure-house  been  found  by  the  wandering  tribes,  which  for  hundreds 
of  years  have  roamed  over  those  plains,  its  contents  would  have  been  scat- 
tered to  the  winds  as  useless.  But  it  was  reserved  to  be  opened  by  Christian 
scholars,  who  can  see  at  once  the  value  of  the  treasure,  and  who  will  guard 
and  keep  it  with  more  scrupulous  care  than  if  it  were  choice  gold. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


1.  The  Island  World  or  the  Pacific  :  being  the  personal  Narrative  and  Results  of 
Travel  through  the  Sandwich  or  Hawaiian  Islands^  and  other  Parts  of  Polynesia. 
By  Rev.  Henrt  T.  Cheever,  Author  of  "  2%«  Whale  and  his  Captors:'  With 
Engravings.    Harper  &  Brothers,  1851. 

Mr.  Cheever's  former  work  on  the  ^*  Whale  and  his  Captors"  showed  that 
he  knew  how  to  invest  ocean  scenery  and  ocean  life  with  a  peculiar  charm, 
and  the  present  volume  contains  evidence  that  his  graphic  pen  is  as  much  at 
home  in  dealing  with  the  denizens  of  the  land  as  with  those  of  the  water. 
Mik^pg  a  mental  voyageur  of  his  reader,  he  takes  him  over  a  most  interesting 
portion  of  Polynesian  world,  but  dwelling  more  especially  upon  the  Hawaiian 
group,  where  Christianity,  through  the  American  Missionaries,  has  achieved 
one  of  its  brightest  modern  triumphs.  Every  .thing  of  interest  pertaining  to 
those  islands,  whether  in  the  form  of  history,  geology,  geography,  produc- 
ticMis,  society,  manners,  usages,  language,  religion,  &c.,  &c.,  is  brought  within 
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the  compass  of  the  author's  survey,  and  spread  in  panoramic  series  be- 
fore the  eye  of  the  reader.  That  his  narrative  is  occasionally  a  litde  bur- 
dened with  moral  reflections,  and  somewhat  too  copiously  interlarded  vith 
poetical  quotations,  may  be  admitted  without  detriment  to  the  high  genent 
merit  of  the  book,  especially  when  one  considers  that  the  gems  which  be  in- 
troduces are  to  his  page  very  much  what  those  beautiful  islands  are  to  die 
ocean.  The  gorgeous  scenery  by  which  he  was  surrounded  he  could  scaroely 
represent  otherwise  than  by  such  glowing  gems  from  the  poets.  By  the 
same  token  we  can  excuse  the  logic  by  which  he  infers  the  conflagratioii  of 
the  globe  from  the  volcanic  formations  of  that  region. 


2.  The  English  Language  in  its  Elements  and  Forms  ;  toith  a  Historyof  td 
Origin  and  Developments.  Designed  for  Use  in  Colleges  and  Schools,  By  Wm.  C. 
Fowler,  late  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  Amherst  College,    Harper  &  Brothers,  1850. 

A  vast  body  of  valuable  information  in  respect  to  our  venerable  vemacnltf 
tongue,  its  matter  and  forms,  its  historical  elements  and  relations,  its  granunir 
tical  and  logical  structure,  its  ordinary  uses  and  sBSthetical  applications,  ii 
brought  together  in  this  goodly  octavo  of  Prof.  Fowler.  If,  as  Locke  SKfti 
*'  the  grammar  of  a  language  is  sometimes  to  be  studied  by  a  grown  maOi' 
and  our  own  is  to  be  the  subject  of  such  a  study,  we  know  of  no  better  textr 
book  for  the  purpose  than  the  one  before  us.  The  work  is  divided  int0 
eight  parts,  presenting  the  English  language  under  eight  different  aspedi. 
These  are  as  follows;  I.  *'The  Origin  and  History  of  the  English  Language," 
embracing  a  discussion  of  the  Various  elements,  Celtic,  Latin,  Anglo-SazoDi 
Danish  or  Norse,  Anglo-Norman,  &c.,  which  enter  into  its  composition.  Q* 
"Phonology,  or  Laws  of  Sounds."  III.  "Orthographical  Forms.''  IV.  "E^- 
mological  Forms."  V.  "  Logical  Forms."  VI.  "  Syntactical  Forms."  VH 
"Rhetorical  Forms."  VIII.  "Poetical  Forms."  Under  these  several  headi 
are  treated  very  luminously  and  ably  all  the  grand  phenomena  of  what  we 
may,  without  presumption,  regard  as  the  most  important  language  spoken  by 
any  portion  of  the  race  of  "  articulate  speaking  men." 


3.  A  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament.  By  Edward  Robd^ 
SON,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  in  the  Union  ITieol.  Semtnanf 
of  New  York  ;  Author  of  "  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine,^''  etc  A  new  Edition 
revised  and  in  great  part  re-written.    Harper  &  Brothers,  1850. 

It  is  well  known  to  biblical  Scholars  that  Prof.  Robinson  was  tlie  first  to  oo* 
cupy  the  field  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  Lexicography  in  our  country.  And  as  he 
was  first  in  time,  so  he  continues  to  be  regarded  as  first  in  rank.  Indeed  he  WSJ 
almost  be  said  to  be  first,  because  he  is  sole,  as  he  has  done  his  work  so  wellthit 
he  has  scarcely  left  even  the  slightest  gleanings  for  successors.  *^  What  shallbe 
do  thatcometh  after  the  king?"  Still,  however  royal  the  achievements  we l» 
cognize  in  his  Lexicons,  we  cannot  say  that  we  altogether  admire  the  exce» 
sive  refinement  and  nicety  of  definition  which  marks  his  work  as  it  does  thai 
also  of  the  German  models  after  which  it  has  been  formed.  The  use  too  whiel 
he  is  inclined  to  make  of  the  results  of  comparative  philology  does  no 
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strike  118  as  8o  very  important  in  developing  the  meaning  of  Scriptural  terms, 
which  are  to  such  a  degree  dependent  for  their  import  on  the  relations  which 
they  sustain  to  the  subjects  treated ;  for  the  language  of  a  revelation  from 
heaven  must  necessarily  be  in  a  great  measure  what  we  may  denominate  idto- 
exegetic  or  self-interpretative.  But  there  is  less  of  this  feature  in  the  Greek 
Lexicon  before  us  than  there  is  in  the  Hebrew  translated  by  the  author  from 
Gesenius.  The  greatest  fault  of  the  present  work  is  in  our  view  what  Prof. 
Robinson  himself  and  probably  many  others  would  account  its  greatest  excel- 
lence— the  almost  endless  ramification  of  senses,  and  shades  of  senses,  from 
the  original  root,  where  the  mind  only  needs  a  broad  general  definition  from 
which  it  can  reduce  for  itself  all  the  subordinate  diversities  of  import. 


EDITORIAL    ITEMS. 

Onr  brethren  in  England  seem  resolved  to  make  the  most  of  the  coming  Exhibition  a» 
m  golden  opportunity  for  sowing  broadcast  the  seeds  of  New  Church  truth.  Among  other 
thingt  it  is  proposed  to  publish  the  contents  of  the  several  Minor  Works  of  Swedenborg  on 
■ingle  sheets,  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  them  far  and  wide,  and  as  an  effective  means 
of  advertising  these  publications.  Thousands  of  these  synoptical  tables,  it  is  supposed,  may 
be  circulated  among  the  numberless  visitors  that  will  crowd  the  metropolis  in  the  ensuing 
aeasoDy  and  it  is  proposed  that  some  of  them,  at  least,  shall  be  translated  into  the  French, 
Italian,  and  German  languages.  The  idea  we  think  a  very  good  one,  as  the  method  of  our 
mnthor  is  so  clear  and  systematic  that  a  table  of  contents  of  any  one  of  his  works  is  of  itself 
almost  a  body  of  Divinity  in  parvo.  Such  sheets  of  compends  would  also,  as  is  suggested 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Manchester  Society,  be  very  useful  in  private  correspondence,  as 
they  might  easily  be  enclosed  in  a  letter  written  to  one  who  knows  little  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  New  Church,  and  that  too  without  increasing  the  expense  of  postage.  We  hope 
meastires  may  be  taken  to  have  a  supply  of  these  sheets  accessible  to  Newchurchmen  on 
this  side  the  water. 

We  have  just  received,  at  an  hour  too  late  for  further  notice,  a  copy  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Rendell's  ^'  Antediluvian  History,  and  Narrative  of  the  Flood ;  as  set  forth  in  the  early  por- 
tions of  the  Book  of  Genesis."  It  is  a  somewhat  bulky  duodecimo  of  460  pages,  wearing 
a  novel  and  tasteful  costume,  and,  from  its  table  of  contents,  peculiarly  Inviting  to  theNew 
Chorch  reader.  From  the  hurried  glances  bestowed,  we  are  satisfied  a  rich  treat  is  in  re- 
•erre  for  us  whenever  we  can  command  time  for  the  perusal.  We  find  every  thing  per- 
taining to  that  ancient  period,  which  enters  into  the  Mosaic  record,  treated  in  the  fullest 
detail,  and  on  strictly  New  Church  principles  of  interpretation.  From  its  general  tone  and 
eomplezion,  we  are  persuaded  Mr.  Rendell  has  performed  a  very  valuable  service  to  the 
caase  of  Biblical  truth,  and  we  can  see  no  reason  why  the  work  should  not  be  in 
eztentive  and  growing  request  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  England,  where,  we  are  in- 
Ibrmed  by  the  publisher,  the  demand  was  so  much  greater  than  had  been  anticipated,  that 
adequate  preparation  bad  not  been  made  to  meet  it,  and  the  sale  bad  to  be  suspended 
within  m  very  short  time  after  its  first  appearance,  in  order  to  provide  a  new  supply  for 
the  market. 

Mr.  Lord  has  announced  his  intention  to  ofier  a  reply,  in  his  Journal  for  April,  to  our 
articles  on  "  The  Letter  and  the  Spirit,'*  published  in  the  Repository  during  the  last  and 
die  preceding  year.  Prof.  Lewis  has  also  informed  us  that  he  has  nearly  ready  the  first 
No.  of  hit  propofed  rejoinder  to  our  *'  Letters  to  a  Trinitarian,"  and  that  we  may  calcu- 
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late  upon  it  for  our  next  No.  We  are  happy  to  learn  that  these  gentlemen  deem  oaiu^ 
guments  worthy  the  notice  they  design  to  bestow  upon  them,  and  can  only  ezpresa  tin 
hope  that  they  will  meet  distinctly  the  precise  points  which  we  have  propounded  in  on 
discussion  of  the  several  subjects  treated. 

Our  clerical  brethren   in  England  appear  to  have  been  of  late  in  labors  aboodul 

in  the  way  of  lecturing  in  the  various  towns  and  cities  of  the  kingdom  where  there  wtfi 

fair  prospect  of  a  hearing,  and  a  somewhat  wide  and  open  door  of  utterance  would  lea 

to  have  been  accorded  them.  Rev.'  Messrs.  Edieston,  Rendell,  Cull,  and  Woodman,  andXr. 

H.  S.  Clubb,  have  during  the  past  season  been  very  active  in  this  sphere  of  service,  and 

with  apparently  very  happy  results.    In  the  case  oi  Mr.  Rendell,  whose  efforts  were  caQfld 

out  by  the  positions  of  both  a  Unitariem  and  Trinitarian  preacher  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyn^i 

the  satisfaction  of  a  crowded  audience  was  so  great  in  the  able  and  effective  line  of  s^- 

ment  with  which  he  assailed  the  tenets  of  each  of  the  contending  parties,  that  a  reqoMl 

was  speedily  made,  by  both  strangers  and  friends,  that  the  lectures,  two  in  number,  migM 

be  published,  which  has  since  been  done.    In  these  Lectures  it  is  not  unusual  for  permii' 

sion  to  be  given,  at  the  close,  for  questions  or  objections  to  be  proposed,  and  discnssiflll 

of  considerable  interest  and  importance  oflen  wind  up  the  evening's  instruction.    The  li" 

vocates  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  are  aware  that  there  is  some  danger  of  falling  il 

this  way  into  the  mere  love  of  victory,  but  the  use  is  an  important  one,  and  they  feel  thit 

they  may  count  upon  a  preservative  influence  in  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the  systett 

which  they  uphold.     Somewhat  amusing  are  occasionally  the  remarks  elicited  byAl 

lectures  and  debates  from  skeptics  and  opponents.     On  one  occasion  a  leading  deist  it 

the  town  of  Leeds,  where  Mr.  Edleston  was  lecturing,  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  tkl 

Lecturer,  and  declared  that  "  he  had  made  the  best  of  the  worst  books  he  knew  (lk* 

Bible)  of  any  person  he  had  ever  heard  in  his  life.**    The  straits,  moreover,  to  which  thi 

advocates  of  the  Old  Church  are  sometimes  reduced,  may  be  gathered  from  the  confeiiii^ 

of  one  of  them, — "  I  don't  know  how  it  is,**  said  he,    **  but  I  always  feel  so  ptMr  whei  ^ 

am  talking  to  a  Swedenborgian  about  religion.    I  feel  as  if  I  did  not  know  what  toflfij 

or  what  to  do,  for  I  am  met  at  every  comer.** 

The  last  No.  of  the  Medium  is  occupied  throughout  with  the  proceedings  of  die 
gan  and  Northern  Indiana  Association,  at  its  late  meeting  in  February,  at  Battle 
Michigan.  The  minutes  contain  a  great  deal  of  interesting  matter  which  we  should 
been  happy  to  transfer  to  our  pages,  had  the  No.  of  the  Medium  reached  us  at  an 
date.  The  statements  made  in  the  reports  of  the  several  Societies  present  a  highly  < 
couraging  prospect  for  the  New  Church  in  that  region.  The  public  mind  appeantol 
in  good  measure  opened  to  the  consideration,  if  not  the  reception,  of  the  truths  of  tbftNiMfl 
Dispensation,  and  our  brethren  there  are  evidently  impressed  with  the  conviction  diat  AK 
Lord*s  time  for  building  his  temple  in  the  West  has  come,  and  that  they  are  to  glid  tbia^ 
selves  to  the  work  of  co-operation.  Among  the  resolutions  offered  and  adopted,  W9  .W": 
,tioe  one  to  procure  funds  for  stereotyping  and  printing  a  revised  edition  of  Banett'ii  I^^l 
tures,  with  which  it  is  intended  to  supply,  if  possible,  every  town  and  public  UbiMn 
throughout  the  limits  of  the  Association.  They  have  also  made  arrangements  for  pulM'j 
ing  and  distributing,  in  cheap  form,  Rich*s  «*  Swedenborg  and  his  Writings,**  wfalflliM 
that  quarter  seems  to  obtain  a  preference  over  Wilkinson's  work.  A  brief  address,  iiwl 
ing  the  attention  of  all  classes  to  the  glorious  truths  of  the  New  Churoh,  has  been  J*^ 
pared,  and  ten  thousand  copies  struck  off.  < 

The  Ohio  Association  of  the  New  Church  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at  the  New  J«t» 
salem  Temple,  in  Cincinnati,  on  Thursday,  the  15th  day  of  May  next,  mt  10  o'dtMfek 
A.  M,  By  order  of  the  Acting  Conunittaa, 

J.  P.  Stuast»  AMfftafy. 
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ARTICLE   I. 


REPLY  TO  LETTERS  TO  A  TRINITARIAN. 

^  No.  I. 

BBAK   tHkf 

Yous  Letters  to  a  Trinitarian,  you  have  always  told  me,  were  ad- 
dressef  to  myself;  and  you  have  repeatedly,  and  sometimes  rather 
|»re88^ifgly,  urged  me  for  a  reply.  Your  life  is  devoted  to  writing.  I 
am  occupied,  to  a  very  large  extent,  with  other  and  laborious  pur- 
loits.  It  is,  therefore,  not  without  reluctance  that  I  undertake  the  task 
of  reviewing  a  very  long  series  of  letters,  embracing  138  closely 
printed  octavo  pages,  and  containing  excursions  over  almost  the 
whole  field  of  theology.  As,  however,  you  have  used  the  utmost 
tnedom  in  the  choice  of  your  ground,  I  shall  find  it  for  my  ease  to 
inutate  you  in  this  respect. 

lere  is  a  vast  deal  in  your  letters  (I  say  it  with  all  respect) 

»lly  irrelevant  to  any  issue  I  might  choose  to  make  with  you. 

lere  is  much  (perhaps  the  largest  part)  in  which  I  could  find  little 

no  ground  of  difference.     What  you  maintain,  for  example,  res* 

pecting  the  divinity  of  Christ,  I  certainly  cannot  feel  myself  called 

|Dpon  to  dispute,  however  much  I  might  be  warranted  in  regarding 

^foar  Christ  as  an  ideal  personage — not  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  but  an 

/  imaginary  being,  belonging  wholly  to  the  Swedenborgian  mythology. 

•  Bat  as  far  as  the  argument  is  concerned,  and  conceding,  for  its  sake, 

^  that  we  have  in  view  the  same  Christ,  I  may  certainly  state  my  cor- 

I.  dial  agreement  with  much  that  you  have  advanced  to  prove  his  true 

^  Grodhead.    Your  argument  from  the  appearances  in  the  Old  Testa** 

ment,  reminds  me  of  that  with  which  I  had  become  familiar  as  form« 

VOL.  IV.  14 
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ing  a  standard  view  of  the  old  theology  from  the  Fathers  dovD. 
Your  proof  of  the  same  from  other  sources  is  also  liable  to  but  little 
exception.  At  all  events,  I  iSnd  nothing  here  on  which  I  could  deem 
it  worth  while  to  contend  with  you.  You  maintain  that  Jesns  of 
Nazareth  was  divine,  I  shall  not  inquire  how  you  use  the  term,  al- 
though it  has  been  abused  so  as  sometimes  to.  have  little  or  no  mean- 
ing, but  shall  merelv  assume,  for  the  present,  that  we  intend  the 
same  thing  by  it,  ancl  that  we  both  believe  that  Christ  is  God  just  ai 
distinctly  and  generically  as  angels  are  angels  and  we  are  men. 

But  the  Scriptures  also  speak,  and  Christ  himself  speaks,  of  a  being 
whom  he  names  The  Father^  whom  he  addresses  as  His  Father^  and 
of  whom  he  is  styled  The  Son — The  Only  begotten  and  well  Beloved 
Son.  Was  Jesus  a  personality  distinct  from  the  Father  ?  This  is  the 
question  at  issue  between  us ;  although  in  bringing  in  almost  every 
thing  connected  with  Christ's  work  as  well  as  with  his  person,  yon, 
of  course,  expect  that  I  should  take  a  similar  latitude,  that  is,  if  I 
choose  and  find  it  convenient. 

Was  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who  appeared  1800  years  ago  in  the  land 
of  Judea,  a  personality  distinct  from  the  Father,  or  was  he  one  and 
the  same  personality — Father,  Son,  Christ,  being  only  different  names 
for  the  same  person,  denoting  the  same  /,  the  same  Thou^  and  the 
same  He  ?  You  maintain  the  latter.  Now,  since  this  is  a  question 
on  which  neither  of  us  can  possibly  know  anything,  except  as  re- 
vealed, it  would  naturally  be  supposed  that  the  only  course  of  argu- 
ment would  be  a  direct  resort  to  such  revelation ;  and  the  only  in- 
quiry would  be — what  does  it  say  to  us  in  such  language  as  we  can 
understand,  without  another  revelation,  and,  of  course,  another  reve- 
lation, and  so  on,  ad  infinitum  ?  But  here  I  am  met  by  certain  pecu- 
liarities of  your  position,  which  must  first  be  distinctly  examined  and 
understood,  or  any  attempt  to  maintain  an  argument  with  you  would 
be  only  beating  the  air. 

In  the  first  place,  however,  you  are  to  be  reminded,  that  this  is  not 
a  point  to  be  settled  by  anything  in  the  nature  of  an  argument  ai 
hominem ;  and  when  I  say  this,  I  dispose  of  a  very  large  part  of  wbal 
is  contained  in  your  138  pages.  The  question,  you  will  remember,  is 
on  the  distinct  personality  of  Jesus,  which  I  maintain  and  can  prow 
by  the  Scriptures,  if  language  is  to  be  of  any  service  to  us,  and  the 
Scriptures  can  be  made  use  of  to  prove  anything.  Well,  then,  yoa 
say  to  me,  you  cannot  maintain  the  divinity ;  or,  in  other  vrorda^  if 
you  hold  to  the  distinction  of  persons,  you  cannot  also  hold  to  the 
unity  of  essence.  That,  however,  is  for  me  to  determine  for  myseU 
It  may  be,  or  it  may  not  be.  Still  it  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
the  distinct  dialectical  inquiry  before  us.  1  may  believe  too  much; 
I  may  be  inconsistent ;  but  my  excess  or  inconsistency  of  faith  does 
not  make  your  position  on  the  other  point  a  particle  stronger,  or 
mine  a  particle  weaker,  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  If  I 
prove  against  you  the  distinct  personality,  or,  as  an  alternative,  drive 
you  to  admit  the  absolute  inutility  of  language  for  the  conveyance  of 
ideas,  it  matters  not  what  other  things  my  reasoning  or  my  prejudioei 
may  bring  me  to  believe,  or  how  inconsistent  it  may  appear  to  yon, 
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o  long  as  it  leads  to  no  modification  of  the  first  article,  or  interferes 
rith  its  distinct  recognition.     I  do  most  firmly  hold  to  the  unity  of 
MBence^  as  well  as  to  the  distinction  of  personality  ;  not  because  my 
eason  can  prove  their  consistency,  or  disprove  their  inconsistency  (it 
wing  a  matter  on  which,  as  far  as  my  own  intelligence  is  concerned, 
am  utterly  in  the  dark),  but  because  I  regard  both  as  too  clearly 
wealed  for  me  to  doubt.      And  yet  there  is  a  difference  between 
hem,  which  I  fear  no  impeachment  of  my  faith  in  boldly  stating.     I 
lelieve  them  both,  yet  not  with  equal  readiness  of  apprehension.   One 
mnscends  my  reason,  the  other  falls  clearly  within  it.    In  this  way, 
rithont  meaning  to  express  the  least  disparaging  doubt  in  respect  to 
my  part  of  my  faith,  I  may  say,  that  one  is  easier  of  belief  than  the 
doer.    Granting,  then,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  I  cannot  con- 
btently  maintain  the  two  views,  or  that  I  am  driven  by  an  argument 
cannot  resist  to  give  up  one  or  the  other,  what  is  the  consequence — 
labellianism  7    By  no  means.     I  have  not  the  least  hesitation  in  say- 
Dg;  that  for  me  the  distinction  of  personality  must,  at  all  events,  be 
aaintained.    That  is  a  truth  which  lies  on  the  very  face  of  the  Scrip- 
nres ;   the  terms  in  which  it  is  conveyed  involve  nothing  at  all  tran- 
eending  the  ordinary  comprehension  of  our  faculties ;  the  mind  not 
Illy  understands  the  language  in  its  logical  import,  but  distinctly 
lolds  the  entire  idea,  and  we  feel,  that  to  abandon  the  obvious  inter- 
^tation,  would  be  taking  a  course  which  would  in  the  end  render 
lU  revelation  through  human  speech  an  utter  impossibility.     If  com- 
pelled to  choose  then  (you  would  retort  upon  me  with  some  degree  of 
nrprisey  as  is  the  case  in  your  first  letter),  you  would  embrace  Arian- 
im,  or  Unitarianism,  in  preference  to  Sabellianism,  or  what  you  re- 
{iid  as  the  doctrine  of  Swedenborg.     Most  undoubtedly,  I  reply — 
lot  only  on  the  ground  of  reason,  but  of  Scripture,  and  because  of 
4e  conviction,  moreover,  that  the  true  redemptive  work  of  Christ 
'^wever  much  it  may  be  marred  in  our  conceptions  by  a  denial  of 
dtt  Godhead)  may,  after  all,  be  better  maintained  on  the  Arian  and 
tJoitarian,  than  on  the  Sabellian  hypothesis.    The  one  may  lower  the 
nraon  and  work   of  the  Mediator — ^the  other  utterly  abolishes  it. 
Commencing  with  the  denial  of  the  distinction  in  the  divine  persons, 
it  next  absorbs  the  human  spirit  into  God,  making  it  but  a  continual 
iBfloz  or  efflux,  without  any  distinct  entity  of  its  own,  and  finally 
nms  down  into  undeniable  pantheism,  by  treating  the  material  uni- 
verse as  the  necessary  ultimate,  or  most  exterior  manifestation,  of  the 
Divine  nature  in  time  and  space. 

Bot  of  this  at  some  other  time.  It  is  only  alluded  to  here  for  the 
onrpose  of  exhibiting  the  right  bearing  of  the  question,  and  to  show 
mw  utterly  irrelevant  must  be  any  reasoning,  which,  by  such  an  ar- 
gument ad  haminem^  would  avoid  the  true  point  in  discussion,  and  the 
tme  mode  of  discossing  it. 

This  pointy  too,  permit  me  to  say,  is  of  the  very  highest  importance  ;  it 
■the  very  pivot  of  all  argumentation  respecting  Swedenborg's  claims 
ttiiversaliy,  inasmuch  as  having  been  most  directly  denied  by  him,  it 
fuiM  in  issue  the  Scriptural  credit  of  his  whole  theology.  Is  the 
personality  of  the  Son,  as  distinct  from  the  Father,  clearly  taug,\i\. 
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in  the  Bible,  and  in  the  only  possible  interpretation  that,  o 
sistently  with  any  known  laws  of  language,  can  be  given  to 
very  words  of  Christ  himself,  then  is  Swedenborg  more  than  he 
tical,  more  than  simply  defective  or  erroneous  in  his  views  of 
character  of  Jesus.  He  is  anti-ckristian ;  {or  **  he  is  antichrist  i 
denieth  the  Father  and  the  Son"  One  may  have  v^rong  viewi 
each ;  he  may  err  in  believing  the  Son  inferior  to  the  Father, 
he  may  possibly  err  on  the  other  side  in  excluding  all  idea  of  sab 
dination.  But  he  cannot,  on  this  account,  be  strictiv  said  to  di 
the  one  or  the  other ;  for,  doubtless,  the  most  orthodox  views  J 
short  of  the  ineffable  reality.  If,  however,  the  distinct  personalit] 
each  is  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  and  that  too  as  a  truth  falling  eat 
within  the  comprehension  of  the  finite  human  faculties  and  the  1 
meneutical  capabilities  of  human  speech,  then  he  who  mainti 
that  there  is  no  Son  distinct  from  the  Father,  and  no  Father  disti 
from  the  Son,  does  deny  them  both.  If  this  be  made  out  agai 
Swedenborg — that  is,  if  there  is  shown  a  discrepancy  in  this  reqf 
between  him  and  the  Scriptures,  it  is  enough.  His  whole  systen 
anti-biblical,  anti-christian,  ungodly.  It  is  wholly  ^  another  goq 
from  the  foundation  upward.  All  his  revelations  are  to  be  esteei 
false,  and  he  is  one  of  those  "  lying  prophets"  against  whom  Ghrii 
earnestly  warned  his  disciples. 

What  then  saith  the  Scripture  on  the  personality  of  Jesns^  as< 
tinct  from  that  of  the  Father  ?  This  is  the  great  and  only  qoefll 
to  which  the  attention  must  be  rigidly  confin^  when  the  way  is  i 
pared  by  disposing  of  the  necessary  preliminaries  to  its  discmiD 
lYheth^r  I  believe  too  much,  or  too  little,  on  some  other  subject; : 
strictly  nothing  to  do  with  this.  You  have  much  to  say  of  argam 
and  of  the  opponents  of  Swedenborg  evading  argument,  but  in 
treatment  of  this  question  I  mean  to  hold  you  to  the  Scriptural  p 
tions,  although  it  would  be  perfectly  easy  to  turn  this  ad  nominem 
tiller^  directly  against  yourself.     I  also  could  plant  myself  on 

Setitio  principii.  I  could  take,  as  my  axiom,  the  absolute  indi^ 
ility  (both  from  Scripture  and  reason)  of  the  personal  distineti 
and  go  on  to  show  from  it  the  utter  absurditv,  not  of  the  Qnitj 
essence  as  maintained  to  be  consistent  with  such  distinction,  but  c 
unity  which  has  really  no  union,  because  there  is,  in  fact,  notlK 
aside  of  a  bare  monadity,  or  a  phantasmagoric  plurality,  which  i 
be  conceived  of  as  united. 

I  have  expressed  the  intention  of  holding  you  to  a  strictly  Scrip 
ral  argument,  but  here  are  other  difficulties  arising  from  the  peeu 
positions  you  assume,  and  these  difficulties  must  first  be  settled  bd! 
there  can  be  really  any  fair  argument  with  you.  One  comes  ft 
the  constant  glorification  of  an  undefined  something  you  chooes 
style  reason,  and  your  constant  habit  of  resorting  to  it  whenever  lA 
is  urged  against  you  from  Scripture  is  such  that  you  may  ventnn 
pronounce  it  at  variance  with  this  your  assumed  highest  authoii 
What  makes  this  practice  of  appealing  to  reason  most  unreastmd 
is  the  fact  that,  on  other  matters,  you  wholly  abandon  it,  and  d 
too,  in  deference  to  what  other  mind[s,  as  rational  as  your  own,  i 
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ximpelled  to  regard  as  the  most  absurd,  in  some  respects,  of  all  pre- 
tended revelations.  When  the  Unitarian  thus  magnifies  what  he 
ilso  calls  reason^  we  can  have  some  patience  with  him ;  for  he  never 
mixes  it  up  with  any  unmeaning  mysticism  ;  and  if  he  would  some- 
fimes  venture  to  follow  it  as  a  guide  to  regions  with  which  it  is  wholly 
muLcqnainted,  he  never,  on  the  other  hand,  discards  it  within  its  pro- 

Eer  domain.  Whereas  it  is  a  striking  peculiarity  in  the  writings  of 
wedenborgians  (as  we  shall  attempt  to  sustain  by  striking  prooils)  that 
vhilst  they  are  ever  inclined  to  exaggerate  the  power  of  human 
iBaaoDy  to  explain  what  is  beyond  her  vision,  they  utterly  abandon 
lioth  reason  and  common  sense  in  those  matters  which  they  are  both 
ferfectly  competent  to  decide. 

For  example,  a  cabaiistical  sense  (for  we  cannot  consent  to  call  it 
ttiritoal)  is  employed  to  bring  a  rational  meaning  out  of  the  alleged 
wardities  and  contradictions  of  the  ordinary  or  literal  Scripture, 
wliilst  no  such  spiritual  sense  is  deemed  at  all  necessary  to  give  mean- 
hg  to  what  the  reason  of  other  minds  is  compelled  to  regard  as  either 
itterly  unmeaning  or  inexplicably  absurd  in  the  writings  of  Sweden- 
kvg. 

Hence  arises  that  which,  in  contending  with  a  Swedenborgian,  is 
the  greatest  difficulty  of  all.    One  may  bring  to  bear  upon  him  the 
Best  direct  proof  from  the  language  of  the  Bible.    It  may  be  fairly 
faoted  and  presented  in  all  proper  harmony  with  its  context.    It  may  be 
.  flaced  beyond  all  rational  doubt,  and  that,  too,  by  such  an  appeal  to  her- 
Beneatical  science  as  no  scholar  can  withstand,  that  so  and  so  it  must 
Bean,  or  at  least  appears  to  mean.    But  this  is  all  labor  in  vain  with  such 
^m  antagonist     Reason,  that  is,  his  reason — in  other  words,  his  un- 
^fastanding  of  what  is  true — is  called  in  to  show  that  God  never  could 
Ifcave  intended  any  thing  so  absurd ;  it  surely  must  mean  something 
ibe  quite  different  from,  and  perhaps  directly  opposed  to,  the  appar- 
mt  import     And,  then,  to  varnish  over  the  insult  thus  given  to  the 
fieriptures,  there  is  brought  forth,  as  a  last  resort,  that  all  explaining 
imee  of  the  spiritual  sense  communicated  by  another  revelation  to 
Swedenborg  seventeen  centuries  after,  and  which  it  is  distinctly  ad- 
Bitted  by  yourself^  no  man,  however  honesty  however  intelligent^  however 
,SfirUuaUy  minded^  however  earnestly  and  prayerfully  seeking  the 
Irath^  would  ever,  of  himself,  or  by  the  aid  of  any  ordinary  grace^  have 
diBOovered.    This,  we  say,  seems  to  be  done  for  the  honor  of  Scrip- 
tore^  to  relieve  it  from  the  infidel's  charge  of  contradiction  and  ab- 
■irdity,  or  to  bring  it  to  an  elevation  where  reason  may  not  be  ashamed 
to  take  it  by  the  hand  as  a  sister  guide  to  truth  ;  and  yet  how  strange 
It  is  that  in  all  this  there  should  be  such  an  utter  overlooking  of  the 
absurdity  and  irrationality  involved  in  the  idea  of  such  a  revelation 
Irom  God — a  revelation  which  reveals  nothing — an  obvelation  rather, 
jlriiich  for  eighteen  long  centuries  has  been  a  constant  source  of  dark- 
ness and  destructive  error,  not  only  on  the  most  important  points,  but 
^abo  to  by  far  the  greater  part  of  those  who,  during  these  many  ages; 
lave  honestly  gone  to  it  for  light  and  direction.      May  we  not  say 
ABtp  compart  with  this,  some  avowed  forms  of  infidelity  exhibit  more, 
Aot  only  of  true  rationality,  but  also  of  true  reverence  for  the  Scrip- 
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tures.    The  infidel  as  well  as  the  Swedenborgian  may  treat  with  levity 

the  account  of  the  Ark,  and  the  flood,  the  command  of  Joshua  to  ib» 

heavenly  bodies,  the  going  back  of  the  shadow  on  the  dial  of  Heie" 

kiah,  the  marvellous  fate  of  Jonah,  the  literal  ascent  from  Olivet,  and 

the  literal  resurrection  from  the  dead,  but  there  are  times  when  tbe 

former  bears  witness  to  the  majesty  of  the  written  Word,  in  its  oidi> 

nary  sense,  and  acknowledges  with  awe,  the  power  which  its  woih 

drous  literal  facts,  and  its  commonly  received  doctrines,  strange  aiil 

reason-defying  as  they  may  appear,  have  so  long  exercised  over  tib» 

human  mind  ;  yes,  the  strongest,  the  loftiest,  the  profoandest  of  hnmai 

minds. 

We  are  compelled,  therefore,  to  discuss  certain  preliminaries  which 

would  not  be  necessary  in  an   argument  with  other  antagonirti* 

We  must  first  settle  what  is  Scripture,  and  this  before  any  attempt 

to  decide  the  question  on  what  you  would  maintain  to  be  the  higher 

and  unappealable  ground  of  human  reason.    For  certainly,  if  ws 

cannot  determine  what  would  be  rational  in  the  method  of  giving  i 

revelation,  or  in  making  it  intelligible  to  the  ignorant  and  blmdedbe^ 

higs  to  whom  it  is  sent, — in  other  words,  if  our  boasted  reason  is  ifr 

competent  to  settle  questions  of  language,  it  certainly  should  abate 

its  pretensions  to  sit  in  Judgment  on  those  high  truths  and  fiicts  of 

which  such  language  is  the  necessary  medium  of  conveyance.   If 

our  intelligence  is  unable  to  determine  logically  what  is  contained  ift 

the  subject,  and  what  in  the  predicate,  of  a  Greek  or  Hebrew  propi^ 

sition,  how  shall  it  dare  to  decide  a  priori  on  trinities  and  personalir 

ties,  and  the  true  desert  of  sin,  and,  in  short,  all  the  awful  qnestioai 

connected  with  the  mode  of  existence  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  ths 

essential  nature  of  the  Divine  Law  ?     There  is,  moreover,  this  ineTi- 

table  consequence.     If  the  clear  and  burning  words  of  Christ  aid 

Paul  require  a  new  revelation  in  Swedish  or  Latin  to  make  them  d 

any  meaning  to  us,  then,  a  fortiori  atque  a  fortissimo^  must  our  reaiM 

demand  a  further  communication  from  Heaven,  to  interpret  to  fl 

truly  and  safely  the  hard  sayinss  of  the  later  and  more  transcendenl 

prophet.     Otherwise  Swedenborg,  and  not  Christ,  is  the  tnie  light  ^ 

the  world.    But  the  discussion  of  so  important  a  preliminary  will  de* 

mand  some  space  in  another  communication,  in  which  we  may  hope 

to  dwell  upon  it  more  at  length,  and  show  its  important  bearings  (B 

the  main  argument.  Yours,  &c., 

T.  L 

REMARKS. 

As  we  do  not  deem  it  expedient  to  multiply  issues  while  the  reply  of  Professor  l4«iv 
is  in  progress,  we  shall,  as  a  general  thing,  wave  all  rejoinder  till  the  series  is  cfcMd. 
We  would  say,  however,  in  refereace  to  the  intimation  in  the  outset,  that  we  had  ''i*' 
peatedly,  and  sometimes  pressingly,  urged  a  reply"  to  the  **  Letters  to  a  Triaitarian,"  thslH 
was  understood  from  the  first,  between  Professor  Lewis  and  ourselves,  that  such  a  ispl] 
should  be  forthcoming  at  some  time,  and  all  the  urgency  we  have  ever  manifested  In  U 
gard  to  it,  was  oocasioned  by  a  delay  considerably  beyond  the  time  when  we  had 
to  exi>ect  it,  and  for  which,  we  have  no  doubt,  the  writer  had  good  reasons. 
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ARTICLE  II. 


APPARENT  AND  REAL  TRUTH. 

Tha  fidlowing  article  has  been  for  some  months  under  consideration,  as  it  was  seen  to 
have  an  aspect  in  some  respects  questionable.  But  we  have  concluded  on  the  whole  to 
iBMrt  it.  The  distinction  between  apparent  and  real  troth  is  certainly  well  founded.  The 
onljr  doubt  that  oan  rise  in  regard  to  the  present  communication  is,  whether  the  distinc- 
tioii  maj  not  have  been  carried  too  far  by  the  writer  in  its  application  to  the  Lord  as  the 
Word.  Bat  the  writer  has  so  carefully  discriminated  between  what  holds  trae  of  the 
Am  of  Ood  wadot  the  Son  of  Meurf^  that  we  see  no  special  handle  for  controversy  held  out 
in  tha  positions. 

Truth,  in  accommodation  to  the  state  of  the  human  mind,  which  is 
finite,  is  always  presented  in  finite  forms  or  finite  degrees.  Hence 
man,  who  is  finite,  does  not,  and  never  can,  comprehend  God,  who  is 
infinite,  and  his  ideas  of  God,  if  he  entertain  any  ideas  of  him  at  all, 
are  necessarily  finited.  Man  is  moral  and  intellectaal,  but,  in  every 
stage  of  his  being,  and  in  every  phasis  of  his  character,  whether  good 
or  evil,  his  thoughts  are  the  mouldings  of  his  will.  As  he  thinketh  in 
his  heart  so  is  he.  His  opinions  will  always  be  controlled  and  deter- 
mined by  his  ruling  love.  Hence,  if  his  ruling  love  be  good,  the  light 
which  he  is  continually  receiving  from  above  will  be  converted  into 
forms  of  truth ;  and  if  his  ruling  love  be  evil,  the  same  light  will  be 
converted  into  forms  of  falsehood,  which  will  be  to  him  apparent 
troth.  This  apparent  truth  may  be  written,  and  it  will  then  become 
a  record  of  the  state  of  the  human  mind  in  which  the  ruling  love  is 
evil,  and  it  will  represent  that  state.  Originally,  it  was  the  light  of 
heaven  or  divine  truth,  but,  descending  through  the  corrupt  channels 
of  the  human  heart,  and  being  perverted  by  bad  passions  and  evil 
loves,  it  becomes  real  falsehooa,  although  it  may  still  be  apparent 
tnith.  We  will  suppose  that  God  makes  a  Revelation  of  his  will  to 
mankind :  that  Revelation,  as  it  proceeds  from  Him,  will  be  divine 
tmthy  bnt,  as  it  descends  through  the  channels  of  the  human  heart 
and  intellect,  being  always  accommodated,  in  its  descent,  to  the 
moral  state  of  the  recipient,  whether  good  or  bad,  it  will,  when  ulti- 
mated  in  words,  represent  that  state.  The  mind  that  is  in  the  love  of 
good  will  see  in  it  more  or  less  of  truth,  just  in  proportion  as  it  is 
more  or  less  in  the  love  of  good,  and  the  mind  that  is  in  the  love  of 
evilf  will  see  in  it  more  or  less  of  what  is  really  false,  in  proportion 
as  it  is  in  the  love  of  evil. 

Accordingly,  we  find  that  Swedenborg  makes  the  following  state- 
ments: 

"  The  Lord,  by  being  bom  into  the  world,  was  made  the  Word  in  its  external 
•inse."— J.  C.  9360. 

"The  liteml  sense  of  the  Word  consists  of  Appearances  of  Truths,  in  which 
aie  inelnded  genuine  Truths." — Ap,  Ex.  1033. 

**The  Word  is  clothed  with  appearances  from  the  human.*^— J.  C.  2719, 
27S0. 
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"  The  Lord  was  in  the  appearances  of  truth,  when  in  the  material  human 
principle,  and  he  put  them  off." — A.  C.  3305. 

"  Divine  Truth  is  what  was  scourged  and  crucified  by  the  Jews."— -4.  C. 
2813. 

Let  us  consider  the  first  of  these  propositions,  viz. :  **  The  Lord,  by 
being  born  into  the  world,  was  made  the  Word  in  its  external  sense." 

By  "  the  Word,"  is  meant  the  wisdom  of  God ;  and  the  affirmation 
is,  that  this  Word  or  wisdom,  i.  e.  the  Word  in  its  spiritaal  sense,  by 
his  being  born  into  the  world,  is  made  the  Word  in  its  literal  or  ex- 
ternal sense.  It  put  on  external  or  material  forms,  when  the  Lord 
was  born.  In  other  words,  the  external  sense  of  the  Word  is  the  Lord'i 
infirm  humanity,  conceived  and  born  of  the  virgin  Mary,  and  it  par- 
took, accordingly,  of  all  Mary's  hereditary  evils  and  falses.  Mary  re- 
presented the  state  of  the  church  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  first  advent, 
and  the  church  was  then  in  a  completely  false  and  evil  state.  To  il- 
lustrate the  idea:  The  church  at  that  time  entertained  no  higher 
conceptions  of  the  Lord  than  as  of  an  infirm  human  being,  partial  in 
the  dispensation  of  his  favors,  and  endowed  with  similar  passions  and 
liable  to  similar  temptations  with  themselves.  It  was  in  this  sense 
that  the  Lord  appeared  to  them,  and  this  is  the  external  sense  of  the 
Word,  which  is  a  false  sense  ;  but,  in  this  sense,  the  Lord  is  represent- 
ed as  appearing  to  mankind,  because  he  did  so  appear  to  them.  Men 
did  not  rise  above  the  idea  of  his  infirm  humanity  and  grasp  his  divine 
Humanity.  Hence  the  external  or  literal  sense  of  the  Word  is  not 
the  real  sense.  It  merely  represents  the  opinions  which  mankind 
generally  entertained  of  the  Word  which  were  false  opinions.  The 
literal  or  external  sense  of  the  Word,  is  nothing  more  than  the  sense 
which  men  entertain  of  it, — men  whose  minds  have  been  perverted 
by  an  evil  life..  This  conclusion  results  from  the  admitted  fact,  that 
Mary,  the  infirm  humanity  of  the  Lord,  and  the  literal  sense  of  the 
Word,  were  all  representatives  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  states  of 
the  church,  at  our  Lord's  first  advent,  and  shadowed  forth  the  ideal 
which  the  church  entertained  of  Him,  as  in  a  mirror. 

2d  proposition :  ''The  literal  sense  of  the  Word  consists  of  Appea^ 
ances  of  Truth,  in  which  are  included  genuine  truths.''  This  propo- 
sition results  from  the  former,  as  we  have  just  explained  it ;  but  the 
declaration,  that  ''genuine  truths  are  included  in  the  appearances  of 
truth,"  requires  further  elucidation.  To  illustrate  the  subject:  It  is 
apparent  and  not  real  truth,  that  the  Lord  was  a  man  like  ourselyeSi 
— that  He  was  conceived  of  the  virgin  Mary,  born  in  a  manger,  in- 
creased in  stature  and  wisdom*  and  in  favor  with  God  and  man, — ^that 
he  grew  up  to  manhood,  that  he  was  tempted, — that  he  suffered,  was 
scourged  and  finally  was  crucified,  died,  was  buried,  and  rose  again. 
All  these  are  simply  appearances  of  truth.  The  real  truth  is,  that  the 
son  of  Mary  did  and  suffered  all  these  things,  but  the  Son  of  God  none 
of  them,  in  the  sense  in  which  men  generally  understand  them.  What 
genuine  truths  then  are  included  in  these  apparent  truths?  The  fol- 
lowing :  Under  the  apparent  truths  that  the  Lord  was  a  finite  man,  is 
concealed  the  great  truth  that  He  is  an  infinite  man.     His  birtK 
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growth,  and  stature,  externally  regarded,  represent  the  growth  and  pro- 
gress  of  the  ideas  we  entertain  of  him  in  our  own  souls  ; — his  tempta- 
tions, the  struggles  that  exist  between  opposing  goods  and  evils,— op- 
posing truths  and  falses ; — his  sufferings,  the  indignities  to  which  Divine 
troth  was  exposed  from  the  falsifications  of  it  by  the  existing  Church ; 
—his  crucifixion,  the  cruel  abuses  of  truth ; — his  dying,  the  death  of 
the  external  sense  of  the  Word ; — his  going  away  and  coming  again, 
Ae  putting  off  the  literal,  and  coming  in  the  spiritual  sense  of  the 
Word, — the  divesting  himself  of  his  infirm  and  putting  on  of  his  Di- 
vine Humanity,  &c. 

It  is  real  truth,  however,  that  there  was  a  son  of  Mary ; — it  is  only 
apparent  truth  that  the  son  of  Mary  was  actually  the  Son  of  God.  It 
is  real  truth  that  the  son  of  Mary  was  conceived,  bom,  grew,  was 
tempted,  suffered,  died ;  but  it  is  apparent  truth  that  the  Son  of  God 
L  e.  the  Liord  from  heaven,  did  and  suffered  these  things.  Be- 
eaose  the  infirm  humanity  was  ihe  form  in  which  the  Lord 
appeared  to  the  church  in  its  degraded  state,  and  represented 
that  state,  we  are  not  to  infer,  that  the  infirm  humanity  was 
lot  something  actual — ^that  there  was  no  real  coming  in  the  fiesh — 
no  descent,  or  rather  no  bringing  down  of  divine  principles  into  the 
ultimate  plane  of  humanity,  which  is  the  sensuous  sphere  of  the 
mind ;  or,  what  Swedenborg  calls  the  natural  or  external  mind. 
There  was  a  real  manifestation  of  truth  in  this  sphere,  but  it  was  a 
manifestation  not  of  real,  but  of  apparent  truth — not  of  the  spiritual, 
bat  of  the  literal,  sense  of  the  word.  There  was  a  necessity  that  the 
Lord  should  descend  into  this  plane,  in  order  that  he  should  be  tempt- 
ed, and  should  resist  temptation  ;  should  meet  the  combined  powers 
tf  hell,  and,  triumphing  over  them,  should  restore  our  race  to  liberty, 
and  render  salvation  possible ;  for  it  was  only  by  assuming  an  infirm 
humanity,  which  is  liable  to  temptation,  that  he  could  suffer  and  ac- 
complish what  he  did.  The  apparent  truth  is,  that  this  infirm  hu- 
manity belonged  to  Him ;  that  the  LORD  was  tempted,  crucified, 
was  buried,  &c. ;  but  the  real  truth  is  directly  the  reverse  of  all  this. 
The  LORD'S  humanity  was  not  infirm  ;  it  was  divine ;  he  was  not 
tempted ;  was  not  crucified ;  did  not  die.  That  he  did  so,  is  ap- 
parent not  real  truth.  The  phrases  which  so  often  occur  in  Sweden- 
borg, of  glorifying  his  humanity ;  making  his  humanity  divine  ;  put' 
tiiig  off  hi*  infirm^  and  putting  on  his  divine  humanity,  mean  nothing 
more  than  that  the  principles  of  divine  good  and  truth  descending 
iUo  the  ultimate  plane  of  nature^ — the  natural  and  sensuous  sphere  of 
the  mind — rendered  it  wholly  divine  ;  in  the  same  way  that  man,  in 
the  process  of  regeneration,  by  the  divine  power,  puts  off  all  that  is 
corrupt  in  the  sensuous  sphere  of  his  mind,  and  becomes  a  new  or 
regenerated  person. 

3rd  proposition  :  ^  The  Word  is  clothed  with  appearances  from  the 
human."  This  language  may  be  applied  either  to  the  person  of  the 
Lord,  or  to  the  letter  of  the  Word ;  for  his  infirm  humanity  is  an  ap- 
pearance, of  which  the  genuine  truth  included  is  his  divine  hu- 
manity ;  and  the  external  or  literal  sense  of  the  Word,  to  which  his 
infirm  humanity  corresponds,  is  an  appearance  of  truth,  the  genuine 
Imth  being  the  spiritual  sense. 
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4th  proposition :  '*  The  Lord  was  in  the  appearances  of  troth  ^en 
in  the  maternal  human  principle,  and  he  pat  them  off.'*  This  lan- 
guage refers  again  to  the  nataral  or  external  mind  of  the  Lord,  which 
he  derived  from  his  mother,  and  to  the  external  or  literal  sense  of  the 
Word,  both  of  which,  in  the  progress  of  his  glorification,  he  was  in 
the  constant  effort  to  put  off,  and  did  put  off  by  the  final  passion  of 
the  cross.  We  may,  and  indeed,  I  think,  must  suppose,  that  a  natural 
or  external  sphere  always  potentially  existed  in  our  Lord,  as  much 
as  a  potential  Trinity,  and  which  was  actually  developed  when  he 
descended  into  the  sensuous  sphere  of  nature.  The  makin/g^  his  ho- 
manity  divine  was,  then,  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  development 
of  his  Divine  Humanity,  which  was  accomplished  by  his  rejection  of 
his  infirm  humanity  with  the  various  evils  and  falses  that  infested  it, 
and  the  substitution,  in  their  place,  of  divine  goods  and  truths.  Thai 
his  humanity  was  made  divine  by  the  Lord,  by  the  rejection  of  his 
infirm  humanity,  and  the  substitution,  in  its  stead,  of  his  Divine  Hu- 
manity ;  and  it  is  made  divine  by  men,  when  they  divest  themselyes 
of  theidea  that  he  really  possessed  an  infirm  humanity,  as  something 
proper  to  him,  and  acknowledge  him  to  be,  in  deed  and  in  truth,  the 
oon  of  God,  i.  e.  the  Lord  from  heaven. 

5th  proposition :  **  Divine  Truth  is  what  was  scourged  and  croci- 
fied  by  the  Jews."  The  Jews  are  natural  sensual  men,  and  it  is  the 
character  of  such  men  not  to  look  for  the  Lord  above  the  sensuoos 
sphere  of  nature.  To  them  God  is  a  wrathful,  vindictive,  change- 
able man,  and  not  the  living  and  true  God.  Thus  in  their  thoughts 
their  feelings  and  their  lives,  they  always  crucify  the  Lord,  and 
scourge  the  Word,  by  treating  it  with  contempt.  Their  ignominiow 
treatment  of  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  whom  they  charged  with  making 
himself  equal  with  God  ;  their  buffetings,  scourgings,  trial  and  croci* 
fixion  of  him  ;  their  declarations  that  he  was  nothing  but  a  man  and 
a  criminal  man,  deserving  the  death  of  the  most  odious  malefactor, 
are  nothing  more  than  speaking  representations  of  the  manner  in 
which  corrupt  and  sensual  men  are  always  disposed  to  act  towards 
divine  truth.  In  all  these  things  the  apparent  truth  is,  that  the  Lord 
suffers,  is  tempted,  is  tried,  is  crucified  ;  but  the  real  truth  is,  that  he 
is  only  treated  by  men  with  contempt  and  indignity,  and  does  and 
can  suffer  in  no  other  way ;  and  the  real  truth  is,  that  the  son  of 
Mary  suffers,  is  tempted,  tried  and  crucified ;  that  the  infirm  hu- 
manity is  wholly  put  off  and  laid  in  the  tomb,  and,  along  with  it,  the 
external  sense  of  the  Word,  which  is  composed  simply  and  solely  of 

the  appearances  of  Truth. 

JD.  K.  W> 


EXTRACT. 

Essential  divine  trnths  are  such  that  they  cannot  in  any  sort  be  comprehended  by  taf 
angel,  still  less  by  any  man ;  inasmuch  as  they  exceed  every  faculty  of  the  understaodiif 
both  of  men  and  angels.  In  order,  therefore,  that  they  may  have  conjunction  with  A* 
Lord,  truths  divine  flow  in  with  them  in  appearances,  and  they  can  be  received  aw 
acknowledged :  this  is  effected  in  a  manner  adequate  to  the  comprehension  of  evevy  OB^ 
A,  C.  3362. 
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ARTICLE  ni. 
THE  JEWISH  TABERNACLE  VIEWED  IN  ITS  SPIRITUAL  IMPORT. 

No.  xin. 

THE  PARTITIOH   YAIL. 

The  passage  to  which  we  are  referred  for  a  description  of  this  ap- 
pendage to  the  Tabernacle  is  to  be  found  £xod.  xxvL  81-38. 

'*  And  thou  shall  make  a  vail  of  bine,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine 
twined  linen  of  cunning  woxIl  :  with  cherubims  shall  it  be  made.  And  thou 
Shalt  hanff  it  upon  four  pillars  of  shittim-wood  overlaid  with  gold ;  -their  hooks 
shalibeo? gold  upon  the  four  sockets  of  silver.  And  thou  shalt  hang  up  the 
vail  under  the  taches,  that  thou  mavest  bring  in  thither  within  the  vail  the  ark 
of  the  testimony ;  and  the  vail  shall  divide  unto  you  between  the  holy  place 
and  the  most  holy." 

The  original  Hebrew  term  for  vail  is  n^t  paraketh.  The  Greek 
has  9wt(uitita6yM^  a  vail^  a  spreading.  The  etymology  of  the  original 
is  donbtfuly  though  we  find  in  the  Chaldee  y\t  perak^  to  break,  rend 

2  )art J  forcibly  separate,  and  n^nfi  according  to  Parkhurst  is  applied  to 
e  inner  Vail  from  its  breaking,  intercepting,  or  dividing  between 
the  Holy  and  Most  Holy  Place.  This  Vail  was  undoubtedly  of  the 
same  material  with  the  inner  set  of  curtains,  and  figured  and  embroi- 
dered in  the  same  manner.  And  as  it  constituted,  when  hanging 
down,  the  lining  of  one  side  of  both  the  Holy  and  Most  Holy  Place, 
it  goes  somewhat,  perhaps,  to  confirm  the  suggestion  relative  to  the 
position  of  the  wrought  linen  curtains  of  the  Tabernacle,  as  hanging 
within  the  edifice  instead  of  without ;  for  this  would  make  the  adorn- 
ing of  the  whole  interior  uniform  throughout.  The  vail  was  to  be 
suspended  from  golden  books  attached  to  four  pillars  of  shittim-wood» 
resting,  like  the  boards,  upon  an  equal  number  of  silver  sockets.  And 
this,  bv  the  way,  leads  us  to  remark,  that  the  punctuation  of  our 
English  Bibles  conveys  an  idea  entirely  erroneous,  viz.,  that  the 
hooks  were  to  be  placed  upon  the  silver  sockets.  But  these  sockets 
were  unquestionably  at  the  bottom  of  the  pillars,  and  the  clause, 
**  their  hooks  shall  be  of  gold,"  ought  to  be  inclosed  in  a  parenthesis^ 
as  it  is  in  the  old  Geneva  version  ;  "^  And  thou  shalt  hang  it  upon  four 
pillars  of  shittim-wood  covered  with  gold  (whose  hooks  shall  be  of 
gold),  standing  upon  four  sockets  of  silver."  It  was  the  pillars  and 
not  the  hooks  that  stood  upon  the  silver  sockets. 

In  the  accompanying  plate  the  Vail  is  represented  in  folds  as  drawn 
up  to  the  head  of  the  pillars  in  order  to  anbrd  an  unobstructed  view 
into  the  inner  recess  of  the  Sanctuary,  for  which  purpose  also  tlie 
pillars  are  represented  as  cut  away.  The  plate  will  serve,  however^ 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  relative  position  of  the  Vail  in  the  edifice. 
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IKTERIOR    OF    THE    TABKRNACLE, 

Of  the  material  of  which  the  Vail  was  composed,  we  have  an  &o- 
count  io  the  previous  verses  of  this  chapter  (v.  1-14),  where  the  ca> 
tains  of  the  Tabernacle  are  described — a  portion  of  the  Word  which 
we  have  already  considered.  (N.  C.  Repos.  Vol.  II.  p.  268.)  The 
fabric  employed  for  the  Vail  was  the  same  with  that  which  constitu- 
ted the  inner  set  of  curtaine  as  represented  in  the  annexed  plate. 


TABERNACLE     WITH    CURTAIN 


This  inner  set  was  by  far  the  richest  and  most  exquisite  of  thefonr. 
They  were  made  of  the  finest  linen,  dyed  of  the  most  beantiful  colony 
blue,  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  curiously  embroidered  all  overw^ith  fig- 
urea  of  Cnerubim,  of  which  an  imperfect  view  is  given  in  the  cut 
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^  Thoa  shalt  hang  up  the  vail  under  the  taches."  That  is,  under 
the  golden  clasps  that  connected  the  two  larger  hangings  of  the 
inner  curtain,  spoken  of  above,  v.  6.  These  were  joined  just  over 
the  dividing  line  between  the  two  rooms  of  the  Tabernacle,  so  that 
this  separating  vail  hung  exactly  under  the  taches  or  clasps.  It  does 
not  appear  from  any  express  passage  of  Scripture,  in  what  propor- 
tions the  interior  of  the  Tabernacle  was  divided.  But  as  Solomon's 
Temple,  of  sixty  cubits  in  length,  was  divided  into  two  parts  of 
forty  and  twenty,  so  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  thirty  cubits 
in  length  of  the  Tabernacle  was  divided  into  similar  proportions 
of  twenty  cubits  for  the  Holy,  and  ten  for  the  Most  Holy  Place^ 
making  the  latter  a  perfect  cube  of  ten  cubits  every  way.  This  ac- 
counts, as  we  have  before  intimated,  for  the  remarkable  feature  in 
the  description  of  the  heavenly  city,  mentioned  Rev.  xxi.  16,  to  wit^ 
that  it  lay  four  square^  the  length,  breadth,  and  height  of  it  being 
equal.  This  was  because  it  answered  to  its  type  the  Holy  of  Holies. 
In  the  Holy  Place,  into  which  none  but  the  priests  were  allowed  to 
eater,  were  stationed  the  Candlestick,  the  Table  of  Shewbread,  and 
the  Altar  of  Incense.  In  the  Most  Holy,  into  which  none  but  the 
High  Priest  could  enter,  and  he  but  once  a  year,  was  deposited  only 
the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  or  Testimony,  with  its  surmounting  Mercy<» 
seat. 

The  primary  and  more  obvious  design  of  the  Vail  was  to  serve  as- 
a  barrier  to  prevent  the  people  from  entering  or  even  looking  into 
the  Most  Holy  Place,  the  place  of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  which 
was  the  most  sacred  of  all  the  representative  mysteries  from  its  more 
directly  representing  the  Lord  himself.  But  more  interiorly  viewed 
the  office  of  the  Vail  as  a  uniting  medium  between  the  inner  and  outer 
apartments,  shadowing  forth  the  interior  and  the  middle  heaven,  be- 
comes prominent  over  every  other.  But  as  the  inmost  heaven  is  but 
another  name  for  celestial  good,  while  the  next  exterior  heaven  has 
for  its  essence  spiritual  good,  the  Vail  stands  for  the  medium  which 
unites  these  two  species  of  good.  Celestial  good  is  the  good  of  love 
to  the  Lord,  and  spiritual  good  is  the  good  of  charity  to  the  neighbor^ 
and  it  is  upon  the  ground  of  this  distinction  that  the  heavens  them* 
selves  are  distinguished.  The  degree  to  which  they  are  thus  distin* 
guished  is  so  great  that  immediate  entrance  from  one  to  the  other 
cannot  be  had,  while,  nevertheless,  they  are  in  their  own  nature  of 
such  a  quality  as  to  constitute  one  heaven  by  means  of  mediate  an- 
gelic societies,  possessed  of  such  a  genius  that  they  can  accede  and 
stand  in  relation  to  the  good  of  both  heavens.  These  societies  are 
what  constitute  the  uniting  medium  represented  by  the  Vail,  and  the 
subject  receives  illustration  from  reference  to  the  animal  economy. 
**  To  the  angels  of  the  inmost  heaven,"  says  our  author,  "  correspond 
those  things  appertaining  to  man  which  belong  to  the  provinces  of 
the  heart  and  of  the  cerebellum ;  but  to  the  angels  of  the  middle 
heaven  correspond  those  things  appertaining  to  man  which  belong  to 
the  provinces  of  the  lungs  and  the  cerebrum.  Those  things  which 
are  of  the  heart  and  the  cerebellum  are  called  involuntary  and  spon- 
taneous, because  they  so  appear,  but  those  things  which  are  of  the 
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Inngs  and  of  the  cerebrum  are  called  volantary.  What  the  perfec- 
tion of  one  heaven  is  in  comparison  with  the  other,  and  what  is  the 
difference,  may  hence  in  some  measure  appear ;  but  to  the  mediate 
angels,  who  accede  to  each  heaven,  and  coi^join,  correspond  the  car- 
diac and  pulmonary  plexuses,  by  which  coiyunction  of  the  heart 
with  the  lungs  is  effected ;  also  the  medulla  oblongata,  where  the  fibre 
of  the  cerebellum  is  joined  with  the  fibre  of  the  cerebrum." 

The  Vail,  therefore,  being  possessed  of  this  degree  of  significancy, 
it  is  easy  to  apprehend  that  the  rending  of  the  Vail  at  the  Lord's 
erucifixion  must  have  involved  a  deeply  momentous  import  in  con- 
nexion with  the  circumstances  in  which  it  occurred.  As  one  use  of 
the  Vail  was  the  covering  or  concealing,  for  the  time  being,  the 
sacred  mysteries  from  the  outward  eyes  of  the  people  of  Israel,  so 
there  was  in  this  an  indication  that  the  interior  truths  of  the  Church 
were  hidden  from  their  mental  vision.  The  rending  of  the  Yailf 
therefore,  in  connexion  with  the  earthquake,  naturally  represented  a 
change  in  the  state  of  the  Church,  which  was  to  result  in  the  l&ying 
open  the  interior  things  of  the  Lord's  kingdom,  and  pouring  a  flood 
of  light  upon  the  central  truths  of  heaven.  It  was  a  symbolical  oc- 
currence, denoting  the  unswathing,  as  it  were,  of  the  representative 
externals  of  the  Jewish  Church,  and  disclosing  its  internals.  Among 
these  was  the  sublime  fact  of  the  glorification  of  the  Lord,  or  His 
laying  aside  the  earthly  envelope,  shaking  off  appearances,  and  mak- 
ing His  humanity  Divine  by  entering  into  the  Divine  rrsELF.  This 
import  is  the  more  intelligible,  as  within  the  Vail  was  the  Ark  of 
the  Testimony,  and  by  the  Testimony  was  signified  the  Lord  as  to 
His  Divine  Humanity.  This  Divine  Humanity  was  to  be  made 
manifest  as  the  essential  nucleus  and  verity  of  all  ritual  symbols,  and 
consequently  the  rending  of  the  Vail  on  this  occasion  was  of  nearly 
equivalent  purport  with  what  occurs  Rev.  xi.  19,  ^  And  the  temple 
of  God  was  opened  in  heaven,  and  there  was  seen  in  His  temple  the 
Ark  of  His  Testament."  That  is  to  say,  the  Lord's  Divine  Humanity 
was  now  developed  to  view  together  with  the  Law  of  the  Decalogue 
as  pointing  out  the  true  object  of  worship,  and  the  true  rule  of  life 
by  which  He  is  to  be  worshiped  and  served.  Substantially  this 
disclosure  was  indicated  by  the  rending  of  the  Vail  of  the  Temple. 

The  diversity  of  colors  combined  in  the  material  of  the  Vail  points 
to  the  conjunction  of  the  various  species  of  the  goods  of  love  and 
faith  which  characterize  those  in  heaven  who  have  reference  to  the 
uniting  medium  represented  by  this  embroidered  tapestry.  By  the 
goods  of  love  they  are  conjoined  to  the  celestial  who  are  in  the  in- 
most heaven,  and  by  the  goods  of  faith  to  the  spiritual  who  are  in 
the  middle  heaven. 

The  figures  of  cherubim  inwrought  into  the  fabric  of  the  Vail,  re- 
present, as  elsewhere,  the  guardian  care  of  the  Divine  Providence, 
lest  spiritual  good  and  celestial  good,  or  the  middle  and  the  inmost 
heaven  constituted  respectively  of  these  species  of  goods,  should  be 
unduly  commixed,  inasmuch  as  sueh  a  mixture  would  prove  detri- 
mental to  each  kind  of  good,  and  their  corresponding  heavens  utterly 
perish.  G.  B. 
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ARTICLE    IV. 


THE  USES  OF  LIFE. 

EvES7  ase,  art,  trade,  and  profession  corresponds  to  some  organ  in 
the  Divine  Humanity,  and  is  the  ultimate  of  some  organ  in  the 
universal  man.  We  see  in  a  finite  human  society  how  parts  go  to 
make  up  a  whole,  and  with  what  strength  and  unitv  these  parts  act 
as  a  whole  by  reason  of  their  oneness  of  thought  and  purpose.  They 
are  an  organ  in  the  body  politic,  and  as  such  must  be  respected,  what- 
ever their  individual  insignificancy  may  be.  Cut  off  one  of  these  or- 
pns^  no  matter  how  low  its  plane  of  action  may  be,  and  see  how  so- 
ciety would  be  crippled  in  its  movements,  what  numberless  inconve- 
uences  the  general  body  is  subjected  to,  what  efforts  to  supply  by 
temporary  expedients  the  missing  organ,  and  how,  after  all,  things 
move  on,  halt  and  lamely,  till  health  and/Order  are  restored :  whether ' 
it  be  hatters,  tailors,  shoe-makers,  bakers,  colliers,  or  any  other  band- 
ed guild  that  makes  a  *'  strike."  It  is  with  the  national  man  as  with 
the  individual,  when  some  physical  organ  ceases  its  proper  action 
from  disease  and  there  is  no  health  till  order  is  restored. 

There  must  be  uses  that  correspond  with  all  things  in  the  three  de- 
grees of  man,  and  with  every  countless  nerve  and  fibre  that  go  to 
make  up  his  three  perfect  human  bodies.  Hence  the  wonderful, 
iofioite  diversity  of  human  occupations  ;  heart,  mind,  and  body  are  all 
to  be  administered  to,  not  with  the  weary  monotony  of  sameness,  but 
with  an  endless,  boundless  variety.  Thus  the  uses  of  life  will  forever 
be  changing.  What  was  the  ultimate  of  the  last  century  will  not  at 
all  answer  for  this  century,  for  the  thought  and  the  feeling  of  the  uni- 
versal man  has  changed  and  must  ultimate  itself  in  ever  new  forms, 
eoDseqoently  ever  new  labors  and  uses. 

All  things  flow  from  (he  Divine  humanity.  All  the  vast  order  of 
the  universe  is  simply  the  thought  of  God ;  all  its  propelling  influences, 
h  motive  power.  His  will ;  all  of  these  blessings  and  comforts  and 
eostly  luxuries— could  they  be,  but  from  the  thought  of  Grod  7  He  is 
the  aione  Life,  and  man  is  a  receptacle  of  His  thought.  How  beau- 
tifolly  He  has  spread  out  His  infinity  of  thought  and  feeling  for  the 
inspection  of  man's  lowest  senses.  How  ceaseless  must  be  our  won- 
der at  this  thought  developed  in  finite  man,  and  as  man  becomes  more 
and  more  regenerated  and  his  internal  conjunction  with  the  Lord  is 
te-established,  so  that  he  will  become  a  recipient  of  an  internal  influx 
as  well  as  an  external.  How  vastly  his  future  will  exceed  his  present 
development  of  thought !  Imagination  veils  her  dazzled  vision  before 
the  gorgeous  forms  of  beauty  and  art  that,  born  in  a  Divine  Infinite 
mind,  will  be  ultimated  in  external  matter ;  and  the  science  that  be- 
longs to  the  inner  temple  and  cannot  now  enter  because  of  locked 
and  barred  portals.  What  wondrous  and  vast  achievements  will 
crown  its  full  and  perfect  advent  into  this  lower  sphere  I 
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At  present  the  universal   man  has  innumerable  particles  in  its 
various  organs  that,  from  the  overruling  law  of  order,  perform  use, 
but  still  have  not  life  from  the  Divine  soul ;  and  must  eventually  be 
expunged  and  cast  out  in  the  general  regeneration  and  purification  of 
the  universal  body.    These,  though  they  perform  uses,  hinder  and  ob- 
struct the  descent  of  the  soul  into  the  body  ;  but  a  time  will  come 
when  self-love  will  cease  to  offer  so  much  obstruction,  and  the  uu 
which  will  be  performed  from  the  love  of  the  use  will  have  in  it  a 
Divine  afflatus,  that  will  dignify  and  grace  the  lowest  external  oo 
cupation. 

All  that  poets  have  sung  of  IcAor  will  then  be  realized ;  each  in- 
dividual man  will  then  be  recognized  as  part  of  a  noble  whole.  It  wli 
be  the  use  that  is  honored  and  not  the  man,  and  he  who  performs  the 
greatest  use  in  his  vocation  or  organ  will  be  as  the  prince  of  that  so- 
ciety or  organ,  around  whom  all  others  revolve  and  circulate— «I1 
who  in  the  universal  Grand  Man  are  in  the  performance  of  the  same 
use,  who  go  to  make  up  the  same  organ.  What  a  mighty  influx  of 
strength  will  then  flow  into  every  art  and  trade  ! 

It  is  delightful  to  realize  how  we  are  supported  and  strengthened 
by  these  vast  unseen  influences.  How  we  are  moved  and  ordered 
by  the  Divine  thought  in  a  universal  harmonv.  How  majestic  and 
mighty  seems  the  wisdom  of  the  Lord,  when  ne  looks  forth  into  His 
Infinite  Being  and  sees  all  this  outer  chaos,  as  it  appears  to  us,  mov- 
ing in  an  absolute,  perfect,  and  fixed  order.  He  sees  not  separate  and 
scattered  mites,  whose  separate  endeavors  are  scarce  perceptible,  but 
he  sees  vast  organs  composed  of  countless  myriads  of  finite  beings,  all 
animated  by  one  thought  and  one  purpose,  all  acting  for  the  universal 
good  under  His  ceaseless  supervision  and  conscious  control.  The 
Lord,  as  the  Divine  Soul  and  Infinite  Wisdom,  looks  into  his  own 
universal  body  and  knows  its  every  fibre  and  part,  while  finite  man, 
with  his  highest  science,  knows  comparatively  nothing  of  his  own 
body.  He  has  a  general  outline  of  his  physiology,  and  we  accomit 
finite  man  wise  according  to  the  knowledge  ^at  he  has  of  the  laws 
that  govern  his  material  and  spiritual  b^ing.  How  wonderful  then 
is  that  perfect  wisdom  of  the  Lord,  which  consists  in  His  knowing 
every  atom  of  His  Being,  every  countless  fibre  and  nerve  that  thrilb 
with  thought  and  feeling,  with  pain  and  pleasure,  every  pulsation  and 
every  respiration.  While  we  walk  in  the  darkness  of  ignorance,  He 
dwells  in  the  light  of  perfect  knowledge.  While  the  action  of  the  in- 
most, and  most  delicate  portion  of  the  machinery  of  our  being  is  in- 
voluntary, and  only  that  which  is  unessential  to  life  is  voluntary.  He 
dwells  in  the  fulness  of  essential  life.  With  him  all  is  voluntary.  An 
Infinite  Will  palpitates  in  the  Divine  heart,  an  external  thongbt 
breathes  in  the  Divine  lungs. 

All  this  is  past  our  comprehension  "it  is  too  wonderful  for  ns;" 
but  it  is  good  to  lift  our  thought  to  that  incomprehensible  Divine  Lifei 
that  we  may  worship  and  adore  Him  with  at  least  a  faint  perception 
of  the  "  Majesty  of  His  wisdom  and  the  beauty  of  His  holiness." 

t 
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ARTICLE   v. 

A  TRAINED  AND  PROFESSIONAL  CLERGY. 

(Extract  of  a  Letter  from  an  English  Correapondent.) 

ifouR  fear  of  having  given  offence  by  your  specnlations  to  yonr 
glish  brethren,  I  think  you  may  dismiss  at  once.  If  I  may  judge 
m  mv  own  limited  circle,  the  impression  produced  is  a  feeling  of 
Tet  that  your  mode  of  improving  our  views  of  clerical  institutionsi 
I  been  so  much  mixed  up  with  the  external  and  personal  affaire  of 
United  States  Institutions  in  the  N.  C.  (a) ;  and  also  that  we  cannot 
vrly  see  or  firmly  grasp  your  views  of  what  is  best  to  be  under* 
)d  and  done,  in  regard  to  the  relation  in  question,  that  is,  practi^ 
fv,  either  as  regards  the  present  time,  or  the  immediate  fhture.(ft)  I 
Ithis  same  difficulty  in  your  letter ;  and  I  hesitate  what  course  to 
je ;  to  point  out,  by  a  reference  to  your  own  toords^  such  as  ^  exolu* 
d  class,"  "monopoly,"  "distinct  caste"  and  "order,"  "permanent 
er,"  &c.,  how  you  puzzle  me ;  or  to  state  my  own  sinmls  view  of  the 
in  points  of  the  subject.  As  the  shortest  course,  I  will  take  the 
fcer,  first  remarking,  that  I  cannot  admit  that  in  your  controvem 
r  sense  of  teaching  by  priests  was  admissible,  except  that  in  jmblw 
*skip.  Any  other  sense  could  only  generate  confusion,  (c) 
see  no  need  to  consult  Swedenborg  or  the  Word  to  ascertain 
Mlly  whether  we  umrU  religious  teachers  (called  by  Americans 
ergy,"  but  clergy  here  mean  Established  Church  ministere  only) 
instruct  those  who  assemble  for  worehip  on  Sundays.  Common 
se,  founded  on  experience,  is  an  alUsufficient  guide.  It  is  a  settled 
Bt  that  Christians  should  use  public  worship,  and  no  one  doubts 
t  a  part  of  the  engagements  on  such  occasions  should  be  inBtruc* 
\^  Then :  Query — Who  is  to  give  this  instruction?  Answer— 
I  most  efficient  persons  available.  Query — Should,  they  be  peiv 
i  specially  trained  to  do  so,  and  rendered  more  efficient  by  ap- 
priate,  regular  and  constant  mental  culture,  suitable  to  their 
rk,  and  perfected  by  the  practice  and  habit  of  teaching  7  Or 
old  the  teaching  be  given  extempore  by  any  person  chancing  to 
present,  on  being  called  upon  ?  Aiiswer — ^When  it  can  be  proved 
t  an  extempore  doctor  and  lawyer,  without  special  training  for 
ir  respective  vocations,  are  more  efficient  than  regularly  trained 
iters  and  lawyers,  then,  and  not  before,  it  will  be  proved,  that  ex« 
ipore,  or  rather  improvisatore,  religious  teachers,  are  the  best, 
ery — Is  it  well^  then,  to  have  a  trained  body  of  teachers,  called 
a  peculiar  designation,  who  shall  devote  themselves  for  life  to 
office,  and  be  a  distinct  body  from  the  taught,  called  in  contra* 
inction  by  another  designation  ?  Answer — Lawyers,  doctors  and 
oolmasters  devote  their  lives  to  their  work,  and  why  not  religious 
chers  and  pastors?  As  to  the  designation,  of  what  consequence  is 
3xcept  as  it  is  necessary  to  facilitate  the  understanding  of  speech  ? 
)  have  clergy  and  laity  ;  but  the  laity  only  means  those  who  are 
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not  clergy.  In  law  we,  in  Great  Britain,  have  lawyers  and  ^  laymenjr^ 
the  latter  being  those  who  are  not  lawyers,  including,  I  presum 
clergymen.  In  physic,  we  have  doctors  and  the  an-professiom 
These  are  real  distinctions,  and  nothing  more  is  meant  by  the  design- 
nations  descriptive  of  them  in  one  case  than  the  other.  Thus  we  say, 
"clergy  and  laity,"  not  to  mark  a  stronger  or  different  line  than  that 
which  exists  between  the  operators  and  operated  upon,  in  the  other 
cases.  The  clergy  are  no  more  a  distinct  body  from  the  rest,  than 
the  lawyers  and  doctors  are  distinct  from  the  rest.  Lawyers  and 
doctors  are  esteemed  according  to  their  talents  and  known  acquire* 
ments,  and  why  should  not  religious  teachers  obtain  influence  and 
employment  on  the  same  grounds  7  The  country  wants  the  use,  and 
wants  it  performed  in  the  best  manner,  and  therefore  wants  those 
who  can  do  it  best,  and  therefore  should  encourage  those  who  have 
best  qualified  themselves  for  their  work,  to  adopt  the  office  for  l\ie.(d) 
In  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  according  to  Peter,  there  ex* 
isted  a  spiritual  priesthood  ;  and  there  were  also  religious  teachers; 
it  does  not  appear  necessary  to  connect  the  latter  fact  with  the  fo^ 
mer,  either  then,  or  in  the  N.  C.  The  former  is  an  invisible  bodj^ 
and  each  one  should  take  care  that  he  is  a  member  of  it ;  but  whst 
has  this  to  do  with  providing  for  the  instruction  of  the  people  oft 
Sundays  ?  except,  indeed,  so  far  as  this — that  if  we  can  see  in  a  can- 
didate  for  the  teacher's  or  pastor's  vocation  traces  of  character  sadi 
as  belong  to  the  spirittial  priesthood,  combined  with  effective  talents 
for  teaching,  we  nave  good  ground  for  receiving  him,  since  the  fo^ 
mer  without  the  latter,  or  the  latter  without  the  former,  would  be 
useless  in  a  teacher.  But  it  appears  to  me  that  the  traces  of  the 
spiritual  priesthood,  as  existing  in  the  lawyer  or  doctor,  are  scarcely 
less  important  for  them  in  their  vocation,  than  for  the  religious 
teachers  in  theirs.  Paul  was  a  great  religious  teacher  appointed  of 
Gody  but  where,  according  to  the  Diary  of  £.  S.,  was  his  spiritm 
priesthood  7  Divine  Wisdom,  in  his  case,  constituted  a  man  a  reli- 
gious  teacher,  who  was  not  then,  and  perhaps  not  likely  to  become^ 
a  spiritual  priest.  This  proves  that  we  shall  not  fatally  err  by  choos*  i 
ing  for  a  religious  teacher  a  man  who  appears  to  be  a  spiritaal 
priest,  but  is  not.  Now,  all  this  being  granted,  how  can  it  be 
avoided  to  make  a  distinction  in  name  between  clergy  and  laity, 
while  there  is  such  a  palpable  distinction  in  fact?  You  admit  thai 
the  terms  clergy,  teachers  or  priests,  "  indicate  a  certain  form  of  use,* 
but  you  affirm  that  those  who  perform  that  use  are  not  a  distinct 
order.  Now,  my  dear  sir,  I  can  make  nothing  out  of  this  but  your 
saying,  that  they  are  actually  distinct,  being  distinguished  by  a  dis- 
tinct use,  but  they  must  not  be  accounted  or  said  to  be  so  !  If  your 
ideas  are  better  than  those  here  suggested,  your  words  are  not  wor- 
thy of  them.  Lawyers  and  doctors  are  a  distinct  order,  and  the  only 
marked  difference  is,  that  they  deal  with  individuals,  while  teachers 
deal  with  aggregate  bodies;  and  partly,  perhaps,  in  consequence  of 
the  latter  being  the  case,  it  has  been  found  expedient  that  the  cove- 
nant between  the  taught  and  the  teacher  should  be  marked  by  a  pub- 
lic ceremonial,  which  is  arranged  in  various  forms,  called  Ordina- 
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;  tkms— 4he  covenant  being  the  principal  and  essential  thing,  and  the 

I  node  of  ratifying  it,  the  instrumental  or  non-essential.     The  cove- 

.  tant  is  a  fact — that  cannot  be  questioned  ;  and  all  talk  about  Ordina* 

tion  is  not,  properly,  talk  about  the  clergy  as  a  fact,  but  a  discussion 

ftboQt  the  mode  of  celebrating  a  fact  relating  to  them. 

We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  views  of  the  future  N.  C.  about 
dcrgy :  we  have  only  to  provide  for  our  own  wants^  and  as  well 
and  wisely  as  we  can.  When  the  N.  J.  attains  its  glory,  there  will, 
perhaps,  be  no  doctors  and  no  lawyers,  and  no  teachers  such  as  we  now 
require  ;  hut  what  have  we  to  do  with  that  f  Is  it  not  to  us  a  matter 
tf  profitless  speculation  ?  What  we  want  we  must  have,  and  leave  the 
wants  of  the  future  to  suggest  their  suitable  supplies.  There  is  quite 
9B  good  reason  for  discontinuing  lawyers  and  doctors  now,  as  for 
abolishing  the  clergy  now^  because  hereafter  none  of  them  may  be 
wanted.  Let  each  age  do  the  best  it  can  for  itself.  Sufficient  unto 
the  day  are  the  duties  thereof. 

But  you  might  say, "  All  this  is  very  well,  but  you  know  that  the 
Bostonians  and  others  have  gone  to  E.  S.  to  find  grounds  for  a  hier- 
archy of  three  orders,  having  peculiar  and  exclusive  privileges  and 
Eirers.**  Certainly,  and  you  have  declared  that  you  do  not  accept 
ir  ecclesiastical  constitution,  as  you  had  a  right  to  declare ;  and 
pa  have  given  your  reasons  for  it ;  and  all  I  meant  to  say  above  in 
regard  to  your  reasons,  is,  that  I  wish  you  had  proceeded  more  ac- 
cording to  the  short  usual  process  of  ar^ument^  than  according  to 
U.  S.  N.  C.  fashion  by  so  many  questionable  and  uncertain  references 
tnE.  8.  Of  course  I  regard  his  authority  as  conclusive,  but  ordy 
when  he  is  obviously  speaking  to  the  very  point  in  dispute^  or  when  tn« 
iiputably  his  already  expressed  general  principles  obviously  bear 
apon  it.  Constructive  conclusions,  I  like  as  well,  or  rather  as  little,  as 
|De  old  constructive  treasons  in  politics ; — one  seeks  to  get  your  mind 
Uo  thrall,  and  the  other,  your  body. 

If  people's  common  conception  does  not  qualify  them  to  judge  by 
ke  rale  of  utility  whether  there  should  be  a  trine  of  clerical  grades 
r  not,  it  seems  to  me,  that  all  disputing  with  them,  to  show  that  their 
onclusions  from  £.  S.  are  perversions,  will  be  lost  upon  them ;  but 
W  the  sake  of  the  lookers  on,  I  admit,  it  is  needful  for  some  who  feel 
leir  vocation  for  the  work,  to  show  that  the  conclusions  referred  to 
ne  perversions.    But  this  will  require  concentration  of  force  and 
reat  care,  to  avoid  getting  into  a  course  of  reasoning  and  disputes 
n  inconclusive,  or  misunderstood,  or  misapplied  passages  of  £.  S.,  as 
iterminable  as  it  is  ineffective.     It  is  like  arguing  by  parallels,  where 
iearly  all  the  time  is  occupied  in  pointing  out  want  of  parallelism. 
It  is  said  of  some  people,  that  they  have  all  sorts  of  sense  except 
ommon  sense,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  £.  S.,  accxnrding  to  your 
representation  of  his  meaning,  must  be  numbered  with  such  charac- 
tn ;  that  is,  if,  in  wTiting  the  chapter  On  Ecclesiastical  and  Civil  Cro» 
tmment,  he  only  traced  what  ought  to  be  done  in  the  Old  Church 
f  priests  and  people,  in  relation  to  each  other,  when  all  the  while  he 
new  that  the  Old  Church  was  incorrigible,  and  was  about  to  be  su* 
srseded  by  the  New  I     He  knew  also,  according  to  your  reading. 
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that  what  he  pronoanced  good  for  the  O.  C,  though  impossible  to  it, 
would  fiot  be  good  for  the  N.  C,  and  ybt  he  omitted  to  sat  so  I !    He 
is  evidently  speaking  of  or  to  a  church  that  he  meant  to  profit  by  lus 
suggestions,  and  therefore  must  have  thought  such  benefit  aitainaldt : 
I  put  it  to  your  candor,  therefore,  and  in  justice  to  £•  &,  was  thai 
church  which  E.  S.  addressed  the  utterly  ruined  O.  C,  which  cannot 
be  benefitted  ;  or  another  church,  which  can  ?     If  the  latter,  what 
church  could  that  be  except  the  N.  C.  ?    %Vhy,  then,  charge  him  by 
implication,  with  violating  common  sense,  first  by  prescribing  impo6- 
sibilities  to  the  O.  C. ;  and,  secondly,  by  not  warning  the  N.  C.  that 
what  he  said  was  exclusively  meant  for  the  O.  C,  notwithstandiDg 
tibe  title  of  the  Book — *'  The  N.  Jerusalem  and  its  Heavenly  Doo* 
trines  7*'     You  place  E.  &,  by  your  limitation  of  his  meanings  tn  on  «• 
extricable  dilemma.    In  any  point  of  view,  you  make  him  wanting  in 
common  sense.     You  make  him  like  a  physician  who  should  carefally 
take  measures  to  convey  to  his  son,  after  his  death,  a  prescription 
labelled  for  him^  and  which  appeared  on  the  face  of  it^  to  be  intended 
for  his  son^s  use^  but  which,  in  fact,  was  nothing  but  a  prescription 
which  one  of  his  dead  patients  had  neglected  to  take  ;  and,  tftakenbf 
the  son^  would  infallibly  poison  him.     Such  I  think  is  a  fair  parallel 
to  the  case  drawn  by  you  of  the  conduct  of  our  spiritual  physician 
Swedenborg,  in  regard  to  this  chapter  !  (e) 

REMARKS. 

(a)  We  had  no  special  reference,  in  the  tenor  of  our  remarks,  to  the  state  of  thingi 
among  our  English  brethren.  We  had  no  aim  to  **  improve  their  views  of  clerical  insti* 
tutions,**  but  wrote  mainly  with  the  actual  condition  of  the  New  Church  in  our  ows 
country  in  our  eye.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  endeavored  to  unfold  the  general  princi- 
ples which  He  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole  subject,  and  which  are  of  course  nniTe^ 
sally  applicable. 

(6)  Our  brother  is  doubtless  aware  that  there  is  always  a  difficulty  in  **  seeing  clearlT" 
and  "  grasping  firmly'*  a  train  of  thought  which  goes  counter  to  the  whole  current  of  oar 
previous  notions,  especially  when  it  questions  the  soundness  of  principles  that  form  tbt 
basis  of  usages,  institutions,  and  polities  with  which  we  have  been  familiar  from  ohiid> 
hood,  and  which  are  made  venerable  by  historic  recollection.  We  would  not  quote  tht 
pungent  aphoristic  couplet  of  Cowper  with  any  personal  allusion  to  our  correspoodeaC ; 
but  it  is  apropos  as  expressive  of  a  general  fact  in  human  experience, — 

'*  The  text  that  suits  not  to  his  darling  whim. 
Though  clear  to  others,  is  obscure  to  him  .** 

We  are  at  least  greatly  at  a  loss  to  conceive  that  the  views  which  we  have  advanced  on 
the  theme  of  the  ministry  and  its  relative  topics  is  at  all  difficult  of  appreheneion  ooa- 
sidered  as  a  theory.  But  the  practical  carrying  them  out  is  another  matter.  And  here 
WB  must  repeat  what  we  have  said  before,  that  we  have  not  propounded  our  sanfimsBts 
with  a  view  to  any  abrupt  or  violent  change  in  the  existing  order  of  things.  We  woqU 
have  every  thing  ripen  by  due  degrees.  Seeds  of  thought,  like  seeds  of  plants,  m«f  bo 
properly  sown,  with  the  full  understanding  that  they  are  to  lie  for  a  longer  or  shorter  tiino 
in  the  mental  soil  before  they  germinate,  and  still  longer  before  they  come  to  matori^* 
In  the  present  instance  we  have  thrown  out  suggestions  bearing  upon  the  true  constitatioa 
and  order  of  the  New  Charoh,  the  t^mltficf  of  which  is  undoubtedly  to  operate  impoftant 
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M  onif  of  epittioii,  but  of  action  on  these  fubjeots,  as  to  which,  howerer,  wo 
■till  trust  to  the  good  sense  and  wisdom  of  reflecting  men  not  to  precipitate  results  evcA 
ftom  principles  that  are  intrinsically  sound.  That  which  is  essentially  reformatory  need 
not  be  at  the  same  time  violently  revolutionary. 

(e)  We  will  not  quarrel  with  this  position,  although  we  should  no  doubt  differ  from  our 
friend  as  the  prominence  which  was  to  be  given  to  tttiching  as  a  department  of  public 
worship.    Bat  of  this  more  in  what  follows. 

{d)  The  course  of  reasoning  here  adopted  proceeds,  we  thinlc,   upon  an  inadequate 
view*  noc  only  of  the  true  ends  of  worship,  but  also  of  the  true  constituents  of  a  Cburch. 
"Theology,"  sajrs  Jeremy  Taylor,   "  is  not  so  much  a  divine  doctrine  as  a  divine  life." 
This  is  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  scope  of  the  informations  imparted  to  tb<^  New 
Church.     The  aim  of  its  doctrines  is  to  develope  a  new  life  wherever  they  are  received« 
sod  the  elements  of  this  new  life  are  the  same  in  all.     Wherever  they  exist,  there  is  the 
church  in  its  least  form  indeed,  but  in  all  its  essentia/ fulness ;  consequently,  every  requisite 
iotiotioD  of  the  Church  must  potentially  reside  in  every  individual  member  of  the  Church. 
How  this  can  consist  with  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  teaching   prerogative  by  any 
distinct  order,  class,  or  caste  of  men,  is  what  we  are  unable  either  '*  clearly  to  see  or 
firmly  to  grasp.*'    And  yet  as  here,  if  any  where,  is  the  fundamental  fallacy  of  our  posi- 
tion, it  claims  to  be  directly  met  and  answered.     Instead  of  doing  this,  however,  our 
astnte  eorrespondeot  plants  his  battery  against  the  practical  operation  of  the  scheme,  bjf 
showing  np  its  im  potency  to  secure  the  desirable  ends  of  religious  instruction  as  a  part  of 
public  worship.     How  shall  a  man  teach  to  any  advantage  who  has  not  been  duly  qual- 
ified by  previous  training  and  culture  for  the  work  1      And  how  can  this  important  func- 
tion be  secured  in  the  Church,  except  by  means  of  a  trained  body  of  teachers,  called  by 
a  special  designation,  devoted  to  the  office  for  life,  and  thus  necessarily  constituting  a 
distinot  and  exclusive  class  1    And  is  not  such  a  class  as  completely  contradistinguished, 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  from  the  taught  as  are  doctors  and  lawyers  from  patients  and 
elienu  1    It  is  easy  to  see  the  extreme  plausibility  of  this  kind  of  argument,  and  yet  it  is 
very  far  from  carrying  conviction  to  our  mind.    It  is  not  satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  it  ap- 
pears to  us  to  give  to  the  understanding  the  prominence  due  rather  to  the  will,  and  to 
imply  that  instruction,  instead  of  devotion,  is  the  principal  object  of  worship.      As  we 
read  the  genius  of  the  Lord's  kingdom,  his  people  come  together  in   worship  rather  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  the  offerings  of  praise,  adoration,  and  grateful  love,  for  looking  to 
Uyi   Lord,  seeking  a  direct  influx  of  divine  good  to  their  souls,  and  for  the  quickening 
of  every  holy  impulse  of  feeling,  than  for  the  edification  of  the  intellect.     In  a  word,  we 
regard  the  will  rather  than  the  understanding,  as  the  principle  mainly  concerned  in 
worship.     The  great  end  to  be  attained  by  it  we  consider  to  be  the  quickening  of  the 
devout  affections — the  reinforcement  of  love  to  the  Lord  and  charity  to  the  neighbor, 
and  all  the  minor  graces  of  the  regenerating  spirit.    At  the  same  time,  as  the  opening  of 
the  Word  in  its  spiritual  sense,  and  its  application  to  the  personal  conscience,  conduces 
to  the  ends  of  worship,  so  we  freely  admit  the  propriety  of  such  instruction  on  such  oc- 
casions; and  as  to  the  dispensers  of  it,  the   natural  impression  would  be,  that  those 
would  be  best  qualified  for  it  who  were  most  fully  furnished  with  it,  and  those  surely 
might  be  presumed  to  be  most  in  truth  who  were  most  in  good,  as  all  genuine  truth  is 
from  genuine  good.     So  far  as  we  can  see,  all  in  the  Church  are  required  to  be  equally 
assidnoos  in  the  cultivation  of  goods  and  truths,  and  all  have  an  equal  interest  in  the 
spiritual  well-being  of  the  whole  body.    It  is  ordered,  too,  that  the  gifts  of  each  should 
be  made  available  to  the  behoof  of  all,  and  we  regard  it  as  simply  impossible  that  any 
member  of  the  Church  should  be  truly  in  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  Church,  without  being 
able  to  impart  nseful  instruction  in  some  form  to  his  brethren.      He  can  no  more  lack 
this  Ability  than  a  healthy  organ  in  a  healthy  human  body  can  fail  to  elaborate  its  nse 
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in  the  general  economy  of  the  system.  Nothing  can  be  more  apropos  in  this  eoonezion, 
than  PauPs  illustration  ; — "  From  whom  the  whole  body  fitly  joined  together,  and  com- 
pacted by  that  which  every  joint  supplieth,  according  to  the  effectual  working  in  the 
measure  of  every  part,  maketh  increase  of  the  body  unto  the  edifying  of  itself  in  love." 
That  there  will  ever  be  some  in  every  society  better  qualified  to  impart  instmctioa  thaD 
•others,  is  beyond  question ;  and  if  so,  let  them  chiefly  exercise  the  function.  Bot  let 
them  not,  on  this  account,  make  an  exclusive  prerogative  of  what  is  essentially  a  com- 
mon privilege  and  a  common  duty. 

From  what  we  have  how  siaid,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  think  little  of  the  force  of  the 
argument  drawn  from  the  supposed  parallel  case  of  the  doctor  and  the  lawyer.  The 
cases  are  not  parallel.  The  vocations  of  the  doctor  and  the  lawyer  require  of  necessity 
the  attainment  of  knowledges  diverse  from  those  of  the  mass  of  the  community  among 
whom  their  respective  professions  are  practised.  A  peculiar  training  is  therefore 
requisite  in  their  case,  because  the  end  is  peculiar.  They  are  to  do  what  their 
patients  and  clients  cannot  be  expected  to  do,  and  they  are  to  prepare  themselTefl 
accordingly.  But  how  is  it  in  a  Church  1  What  is  a  Church  society  in  its  es- 
sential nature  1  Is  it  not  an  association  formed  for  purposes  in  which  every 
member  has  the  same  interest  with  every  other  member  1  Is  there  not  the  ut- 
most community  of  object  prevailing  among  those  who  belong  to  it  ?  And  ii 
not  this  object  one  that  has  relation  mainly  to  lifel  Is  not  the  Church  rather  » 
school  of  life  than  a  seminary  of  science  1  What  interest  have  the  so-called  teachers 
apart  from  that  of  the  taught  1  What  does  it  behoove  one  to  know  which  it  does  not  an- 
other 1  How  then  can  there  be  a  basis  for  a  distinction  of  classes  similar  to  those  of 
physic  and  law  ?  Or  with  what  justice  can  the /)eni/tart/y  in  the  one  sphere  of  use  be 
offset  against  the  community  in  the  other  1  As  to  the  extempore  character  of  the  instruc- 
tions given  under  the  supposed  order  of  things,  our  correspondent  surely  will  not  deny 
that  under  a  glowing  state  of  heavenly  affection  there  may  be  and  often  is,  not  only  & 
special  interior  illustration,  but  a  freedom,  fluency,  and  pertinency  of  speech,  that  the 
most  elaborate  preparation  from  the  memory  can  scarcely  approach.  But  how  absurd  the 
supposition  that  the  Divine  influx  should  inspire  doctors  and  lawyers  to  act  the  improvi- 
sator in  this  manner  in  the  discharge  of  their  professional  duties!  The  comparison  is 
altogether  inappropriate,  as  in  the  one  case  we  are  dealing  with  an  art  or  science  which 
is  necessarily  limited  to  a  class,  and  which  must  be  acquired  by  a  special  course  of  train- 
ing ;  whereas,  in  the  other,  we  contemplate  a  form  of  spiritual  and  moral  life,  the  func- 
tions and  obligations  of  which  pertain  equally  to  every  individual.  We  must  of  course 
be  aware  that  the  carrying  out  of  the  views  now  advanced  necessarily  supposes  a  very 
altered  state  of  things  in  the  Church,  from  the  past  or  present ;  and  we  are  entirely  will- 
ing that  our  argument  should  be  taken  with  all  the  abatement  that  may  accrue  to  it  from 
the  imputation  of  being  impracticable  in  the  present  condition  of  things  in  the  world. 
We  are  deeply  sensible  that  the  standard  of  life  is  altogether  too  low  to  allow  us  to  cher- 
ish the  hope  that  existing  usages  and  institutes  may  be  dispensed  with  for  a  long  time  to 
come;  nor,  as  we  have  already  said,  have  we  any  disposition  to  precipitate  a  new  era, 
in  this  respect,  in  the  Church.  But  we  have  no  reserve  in  proposing  the  subject  for  con- 
sideration. We  hesitate  not  to  ofier  suggestions.  A  commencement  must  be  made  at 
some  time  or  other.  It  will  devolve  upon  some  one  to  broach  the  topic  for  the  first,  snd 
we  know  not  that  it  is  ever  too  early  to  announce  the  ideas  which  are  destined  in  the 
end  to  counteract  the  evils  of  long  established  institutions.  In  the  present  case  we  hsve 
no  debate  with  our  correspondent  as  to  the  fact  of  the  usefulness  of  the  clergy  in  the  pre- 
sent order  of  things  ecclesiastical  in  all  Christian  countries,  nor  do  we  question  for  a  mo- 
ment that  the  more  richly  endowed,  intellectually  and  spiritually,  are  the  Pastors  of 
Churches,  the  more  useful  will  they  be.    On  this  head  we  can  afford  to  make  the  amplest 
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'OQOoessioos.    But  th«  true  question  is,  first,  whether  the  distinction  of  clergy  and  laitj 
as  CTBij  where  understood,  rests  upon  a  solid  basis  of  truth ;  and,  secondly,  whether  tak- 
ing every  thing  into  view,  the  disadvantages  attending  the  present  system  are  not  such  as 
'to  ootweigh  its  advantages.    The  latter  proposition  may  be  presumed,  if  the  former  be 
admitted,  for  what  is  not  warranted  by  the  Word,  is  not  to  be  expected  to  be  expedient  on 
the  whole.    For  ourselves,  we  see  abundant  grounds  of  doubt  on  both  these  points.    We 
see  the  great  body  of  the  Church  virtually  released  from  duties  and  uses  which  cannot  in 
our  view  be  justly  alienated  or  made  over  to  any  other  party.    We  see  under  the  present 
system  a  sinking  of  individual  responsibility  in  the  prominence  given,  and  the  importance 
attached,  to  clerical  agency,  which  cannot  but  be  eventually  attended  with  disastrous  ef- 
fects npon  the  best  interests  of  tlie  Lord's  kingdom  in  the  hearts  of  his  people.     We  see 
in  this  sjTstem  the  germ  of  all  that  hierarchy  which  has  been  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
Christian  Church  the  bane  of  its  prosperity,  and  the  presage  of  similar  evils  in  the  Church 
of  the  New  Jerusalem.     It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  subject  has  weighed  heavily  on  cor 
thoughts,  and  as  we  have  believed  so  have  we  spoken.    It  is  on  this  ground  that  we  would 
plant  our  reply  to  what  is  urged  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  above  letter  in  respect  to  mu 
non-concern  in  the  Church's  future.    We  confess  to  no  little  surprise  on  this  head.    *'  We 
liave  only  to  provide  for  our  own  wants,  and  as  well  and  wisely  as  we  can.    When  the 
New  Jerusalem  attains  its  glory  there  will,  perhaps,  be  no  doctors,  and  no  lawyers,  and 
-no  teachers  such  as  we  (now)  require,  but  what  have  we  to  do  with  thati    Is  it  not  to  us 
m  matter  of  profidess  speculation  V*    It  is  surely  the  part  of  charity  to  consult  the  well-be- 
ing of  those  who  shall  come  after  us  as  well  as  to  study  the  good  of  our  coevals.    It  is  no 
matter  of  "  profitless  speculation"  to  determine  the  principles  which  should  govern  the 
Choreh  in  its  ecclesiastical  relations  in  our  own  day,  and  if  these  principles  are  sound, 
we  ought  to  feel  an  anxious  desire  that  their  operation  may  be  perpetuated.    Surely  we 
^  eannot  be  uue  to  our  better  promptings,  and  still  be  indifierent  to  the  highest  welfare  of  the 
Church  in  after  ages.    Can  we  see  evils  in  existence  in  the  Church  of  the  present,  and 
not  desire  to  have  them  eradicated  from  the  Church  of  the  future  ?    Shall  we  not  aim  to 
kand  down  this  precious  inheritance  to  posterity  purged  to  the  utmost  of  imperfections 
end  in  a  form  most  prolific  of  blessing  ?    At  the  same  time  there  is  a  fallacy  in  the  idea 
chat  we  cannot  consult  the  interests  of  the  future  without  violendy  abrogating  the  present. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  "  abolish  the  clergy  now,**  in  order  to  secure  the  benefits  for  our  pos- 
terity, which  we  would  fain  compass.    All  that  we  propose  is,  that  the  subject  should  be 
eandidly  weighed,  and  if  any  real  errors  or  evils  are  indicated,  that  they  should  be  grad- 
ually corrected,  as  the  wisdom  of  the  Church  shall  deem  expedient.    Is  there  any  thing 
ultra  or  extravagant  in  this  ? 

(<)  Instead  of  repeating  our  former  arguments  on  this  head,  we  will  propose  one  qneiy 
10  oiurfriend,  the  writer  of  the  letter.  In  the  H.  D.  (No.  315)  we  find  the  following  ^~ 
'<  With  respect  to  priests,  their  duty  is  to  teach  men  the  way  to  heaven,  and  likewise  to 
lead  them  therein.  They  are  to  teach  them  according  to  the  doctrine  of  their  Chwrdit 
(fccitctue  stKr),  which  is  derived  from  the  Word  of  (vod ;  and  to  lead  them  to  live  eooord- 
ing  to  that  doctrine.*'  What  is  to  be  understood  by  the  phrase  **  their  Chafok'*  in  this 
connexion  ?  It  will  be  seen  indeed  that  the  force  of  the  expression  is  altogaiktf  lest  la 
our  translation,  which  renders  it  "  the  Church;"  but  we  have  given  the  oftsilMly  vhidi» 
in  the  letter,  is  too  plain  to  be  misunderstood.  What  is  its  fair  interpret|tidni?  Dosa  It 
not  imply  that  the  priests  or  ministers  of  the  several  Churches  in  Christendom*  as  the  Ln- 
theran,  the  Calvinistic,  the  Episcopal,  the  Baptist,  the  Methodist,  dec,  are  to  teach  ac- 
cording to  the  tenets  which  these  bodies  respectively  hold  as  being,  in  their  view,  derived 
irom  the  Word  of  God  ?  If  so,  it  obviously  confirms  our  construction  of  the  whole  arti- 
cle, and  this  impression  is  strengthened  by  the  consideration  that  a  monarchical  form  of 
,;goveniment  for  the  State  is  as  uneqnivooallyjprescribed  as  is  a  priestly  order  for  the  Chnmh. 
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0«r  oonetpondent  wiU  no  doubt  flDd  some  way  of  getting  moodily  owr  die  dUieiikf* 
but  there  it  stands,  and  many  there  are,  ourselves  among  the  nnmber,  who  do  not  knov 
how  to  reoottcUe  it  with  such  a  view  of  the  whole  chapter  as  the  writer  contends  fyt. 

6.  B. 


t0^„r<,r^y0\ 


ARTICLE    TI. 


THE  AMERICAN  SWEDENB0R6  PRINTING  SOCIETY. 

MB.   EDITOR, 

The  question  has  of  late  beei^  often  asked  as  to  what  is  to  be  tfat 
policy  of  the  Society  in  selecting  works  for  publication.  As  recent 
events  have  thrown  some  doubt  upon  this  subject,  I  ask  the  liberty  to 
propound  to  the  managers  of  that  Society,  through  your  pages,  a  few 
inquiries  upon  this  point* 

1st.  Whether  the  Society  propose  first  to  stereotype  and  print  those 
works  which  have  never  been  stereotyped,  and  are  out  of  print  f  oi; 

3d.  Whether  thev  propose  to  go  forward  without  reference  to  those 
which  have  been  already  stereotyped  by  private  individuals,  and  to 
prepare  duplicate  sets  of  plates  of  the  same  works  ? 

3d.  In  what  way  precisely  are  the  objects  of  the  Society  to  be  ae> 
eomplished  so  that  the  works  can  be  made  permanently  cheap  f 
Does  the  Society  propose  to  establish  a  Depot  for  the  sale  of  Sweden- 
berg's  writings,  and  if  so  is  there  a  reasonable  probability  of  a  revenue 
vufficient  to  sustain  such  a  Depot,  considering  the  expense  of  salary^, 
rent,  fuel,  &c.,  and  still  to  furnish  the  works  at  the  rates  proposed  f 
Or  if  arrangements  are  to  be  made  with  a  bookseller,  will  not  die  re- 
quisite commissions  eat  so  deeply  into  the  capital  of  the  Society  as  to 
make  the  concern  a  losing  one  to  such  a  degree  as  to  preclude  the 
hope  of  its  being  permanently  sustained  7 

The  object  of  the  Society  is  in  itself  so  good — ^the  use  proposed  to  be 
accomplished  so  desirable — that  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  details 
of  operation  necessary  to  carry  out  the  scheme  might  be  overlooked 
But  perhaps  my  misgivings  on  this  score  are  groundless.  At  any  rate 
I  should  for  one  be  gratified  to  see  a  programm  of  the  precise  mode  in 
which  the  ends  of  the  institution  are  designed  to  be  effected.  It  would 
be  an  interesting  item  of  intelligence  to  learn  that  a  thousand  dollan 
had  been  contributed  to  the  cause,  but  my  inquiry  is  as  to  the  exact 
mode  in  which  that  thousand  dollars  is  to  be  made  available  to  ^ 
cheaper  cost  and  consequent  wider  diffusion  of  the  writings  of  tbe 
Church. 

An  answer  to  these  queries  from  the  Managers  would  oblige  a  num*^ 

ber  interested  in  the  cause  as  well  as 

A  Subscriber. 

EXTRACT. 

The  angels  who  are  principled  in  die  science  of  all  knowledges,  and  that  in  saeh  ft 
manner  that  scarce  a  thousandth  part  can  be  nnfdlded  to  roan's  apprehension,  jret 
knowledges  as  nothing  in  compariion  of  use.— .^1.  C.  1473. 
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J^RTICLE   Vn. 


THE  SABBATH. 

Thbrb  are  three  Sabbaths.  The  Sabbath  of  the  Lord,  the  Sabbath 
of  the  Church,  and  the  Sabbath  of  Man,  and  like  every  holy  trine 
these  three  make  a  One. 

The  Sabbath  of  the  Lord,  is  ih^i  perfect  state  of  inmost  peace  re- 
sulting from  the  nnion  of  the  Divine  Celestial  Love,  M^ith  the  Eternal 
Spiritual  Wisdom.  The  feeling  of  the  Lord  is  in  perfect  harmony 
with  His  thought,  hence  His  eternal  rest ;  in  Him  is  no  shadow  ot 
change.  He  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever ;  no  jarring 
discord  of  inclination  and  duty  can  ever  mar  His  serene  perfect  holi- 
ness. His  eternal  pbace.  But  this  inmost  harmony  of  will  and  under- 
standing flows  forth  into  a  boundless  beneficence  of  action.  How 
wonderful  is  the  calm  of  an  absolute,  perfect  knowledge — we,  who  so 
grope  in  the  dark  can  scarce  conceive  of  it.  It  is  only  by  dwelling^ 
long  In  thought  upon  the  Divine  Being  that  we  can  draw  into  our 
souls  a  faint  perception  of  this  calm,  and  when  we  once  realize  the 
perfect  union  of  the  Divine  soul  with  the  Divine  Humanity,  then 
we  are  in  a  state  to  perceive  the  Sabbath  of  the  Church.  For  there 
is  peace  in  the  Church  when  she  knows  the  Lord.  This  is  the  '*  Peace*^ 
that  the  Divine  Jesus  promised  unto  her,  and  now  has  the  eternal 
day  oi peace  dawned  upon  the  Church.  The  Lord  has  revealed  Him- 
self to  her,  in  all  the  Divine  majesty  of  His  Wisdom,  and  the  perfect 
beauty  of  His  holiness,  and  she  rests  in  Him,  her  heart  desires  nothing^ 
more,  her  thought  is  folly  satisfied,  for  here  is  matchless  perfection^ 
and  she  can  never  again  turn  aside  to  idols  of  wood  and  stone ;  she 
can  no  more  go  after  strange  gods ;  she  has  now  become  a  married 
wife,  she  has  received  the  Lord,  she  is  united  to  Him  in  a  holy  in-^ 
dissoluble  union,  because  it  is  an  internal  union  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing. His  will  becomes  her  will,  His  thought  her  thought,  they  are 
spiritually  a  one.  Let  the  highest  intellectual  perception  of  man  be 
filled  with  this  holy  truth,  of  the  marriage  of  the  Lord  with  the 
church,  and  of  the  serene  and  satisfied  composure,  the  gentle  peace- 
of  this  queenly  bride,  with  her  Divine  bridegroom,  and  then  man  can 
realize  the  Sabbath  in  man  ;  more  faintly,  indeed,  than  he  can  realize 
the  sabbath  of  the  church,  but  still,  the  shadow  of  this  great  joy  may 
rest  upon  him  in  its  serene  heavenly  light.  For  this  heaven-born 
peace  to  descend  upon  man,  the  three  simultaneous  degrees  of  his 
first  discrete  degree  must  be  opened ;  for  instance,  in  this  material  life,, 
only  his  natural  or  lowest  discrete  degree  can  be  opened,  but  he  has 
three  degrees  within  this  degree,  natural,  spiritual-natural,  and  celes- 
tial-natural. When  these  three  degrees  are  opened,  then  there  is  an 
influx  into  his  natural  mind  of  the  Divine-natural,  into  his  spiritual- 
natural  of  the  Divine-spiritual,  into  his  celestial-natural  of  the  Divine^ 
celestial ;  henoe  there  results  a  heavenly  harmony  in  his  will,  under- 
standing, and  actions,  for  he  is  led  by  the  Divine  influx  of  which  he  is 
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receptive,  and  then  man  ceases  to  be  troubled  about  external  things, 
he  leaves  every  thing  to  the  Divine  Providence,  however  adverse  his 
circumstances  may  appear  to  be,  and  he  feels  at  peace  with  the  Lord. 
This  inmost  peace  cannot  be  fully  ultimated  in  the  external  life  of 
man,  unless  the  Lord  grants  that  he  may  meet  with  his  conjuglal 
partner. 

For  from  the  Divine  influx  into  man,  there  is  a  flowing  forth  from 
him,  even  as  the  Lord  elects  a  beautiful  bride  to  be  receptive  of  his 
Divine  Infinite  love  and  wisdom,  so  does  the  man's  soul  elect  one  as 
the  recipient  of  his  thought  and  feeling,  and  until  this  one  is  found, 
who  is  perfectly  and  exactly  adapted  to  his  requirements,  there  is  al- 
ways a  looking  forth,  that  leaves  an  outer  unrest  in  the  man,  and 
withholds  him  from  a  perfect,  realizing  consciousness  of  that  **  peace 
from  the  Lord  which  passeth  all  understanding.**  Hence  a  true  and 
perfect  marriage  upon  the  earth  is  the  only  plane  of  entire  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Lord.  For  the  man  and  the  woman  have  then  made 
their  election,  and  are  no  longer  anxiously  looking  forth,  but  look 
only  within  and  upward  to  the  Divine  Lord  from  whom  flows  their 
every  blessedness. 

The  Lord  does  not  always  permit  to  men  this  ultimation  of  an  holy 
love.  For  Divine  purposes  are  accomplished  by  the  suspension  of 
man's  love  in  his  spiritual-natural  degree.  This  is  the  degree  of 
thought^  of  wisdom ;  the  procreations  in  this  degree  are  truths,  and  the 
man  whose  celestial-natural  degree  is  opened  to  the  radiance  of  the 
Divine  sun  of  Love  receives  this  holy  influx,  but  the  very  heat  of  that 
sun  can  hold  love  in  fusion,  and  thus  suspended  above  the  material 
degree,  even  as  the  natural  sun  by  its  heat  holds  water  in  a  state  of 
vapor  above  the  earth.  But  as  this  vapor  becomes  nutritive  to  beauti- 
ful plants,  so  does  love,  uncondensed,  but  held  fused  in  the  higher  re- 
gions of  the  mind  by  the  Divine  sun,  give  birth  to  numerous  beautiful 
truths  that  nourish  the  mind  of  the  church.  In  the  celestial  heaven, 
the  angelic  communications  are  '*  yea,  yea,  and  nay,  nay."  It  is  in  the 
spiritual  heaven  that  truths  are  discussed  and  made  plain  to  the 
rational  mind.  Now,  if  man  were  permitted  the  full  realization  of 
the  celestial  blessednesses  of  love  in  this  life,  in  like  manner  his  com- 
munications would  become  '*  yea,  yea,  and  nay,  nay,"  and  from  the 
darkness  and  ignorance  of  fhe  world,  it  is  necessary  that  some  men 
should  have  all  the  flre  of  their  love  held  suspended  in  the  region  of 
thought,  that  truths^  born  from  this  union  of  love  and  wisdom  may 
people  the  desolate  earth. 

If  mankind  were  all  regenerate  and  in  truths  from  good,  they  would 
become  angelic  in  beauty  and  holiness.  For  love  is  the  great  beauti- 
fier,  and  a  harmonious,  fully  developed  being  would  present  the  vigo^ 
ous  and  healthy  aspect  that  would  make  the  sons  of  men  like  unto 
the  sons  of  God. 


EXTRACT. 

**  The  six  days  of  labor  before  the  Sabbath  denote  scatet  of  combat ;  the  Sabbath  il* 
aelf  denotes  the  rest  whioh  ensues.**— X.  C.  10,300. 
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ARTICLE    VIII. 


A  MOUNTAIN  OF  IMAGINATION. 

In  reading,  as  I  attentively  do,  the  various  articles  which  appear  in 
the  Repository  upon  the  dangers  which  would  occur  to  the  New 
Church  from  the  recognition  of  the  clergy  and  laity  being  distinct  in 
their  official  relationships  to  each  other,  and  thus  as  constituting  two 
classes,  with  specific  functions  proper  to  each  ;  and  in  reflecting  upon 
the  sad  consequences  which  are  predicted  to  occur,  either  from  the 
admission  of  a  trine  in  the  ministry,  or  an  organized  Church  govern- 
ment, in  the  largest  or  least  forms,  I  am  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  it 
is  all  a  mere  **  mountain  of  imagination."  (a) 

Although,  my  dear  sir,  you  yourself  rank  high  amongst  this  class^  I 
am  sure  your  liberality  will  give  insertion  to  the  few  remarks  in  pass- 
ing, which  I  shall  make  thereon.  And  here  let  me  ask,  is  there  not  a 
possibility  of  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  combined  efforts  of 
those  who  thus  make  common  cause  against  these  ^  New  Church  Or- 
ganizations?" They  certainly  rank  as  a  class^  claiming  and  exercis- 
ing the  privilege  of  pulling  down^  which,  for  any  thing  yet  shown  to 
the  contrary,  may  be  fraught  with  as  much  evil  as  the  actions  of  the 
class  objected  to,  who  build  up,  (6)  The  question  ought,  therefore,  to 
fall  back  upon  its  merits^  and  not  upon  opinions^  or  prejudices^  or  aU 
tachmentSy  as  is  too  often  done.  Thus  one  says,  **I  should  do  so  f* — 
another,  ^  My  plan  would  be  thus** — whilst  a  third  quotes  just  as 
much  from  the  Word,  or  from  Swedenborg,  as  appears  to  him  to  favor 
his  own  opinion.  Thus,  in  your  last  number,  ^  A  gentlemen  of  dis- 
tinction at  the  South**  says,  **  /  have  always  believed^  that  if  I  should 
deem  it  to  be  my  duty  to  preach  the  gospel,  I  would  not  confer  with 
flesh  and  blood,  but  that  I  would  go  into  the  by-ways  and  lanes — 
wherever  I  could  rally  an  audience,"  and  preach.  And  he  says,  ^  / 
have  always  felt  an  instinctive  abhorrence  of  the  bigotry  and  intoler- 
ance of  the  clergy  as  a  class,"  that  they  would  convert  the  **  sceptre 
of  love  into  the  rod  of  tyranny."  Very  well,  this  may  all  be  a  very 
satisfactory  belief  and  feeling  to  this  gentleman's  mind,  but  who  is 
to  know  whether  it  is  the  result  of  education,  prejudice,  personal  feel- 
ing, or  a  rational  and  thoughtful  investigation  of  the  subject  on  its  own 
merits,  and  abstract  from  its  incidental  abuses  7(c)  Or,  how  much  su- 
perior is  this  feeling  of  ^  abhorrence,"  the  caustic,  bitter,  and  hostile 
feeling,  so  generally  manifested  in  opposition  thereto,  or  the  avowed 
contempt  which  is  actually  expressed — how  much  is  this  superior  to 
the  organic  form  of  Church  government  which  it  opposes  7  (d)  Do  the 
clergy  constitute  themselves  such,  or  are  they  not  called  to  the  office 
by  the  laity,  who  invite  them  to  their  place  ?  And  when  there,  have 
they  an V  additional  prerogatives  of  power  7  Do  they  possess  any  prim- 
lege^  which,  if  abused,  cannot  be  suspended  or  taken  away  7  Can 
they  preach  to  any  society  without  its  consent  7  Can  they  officiate 
at  fnneralSy  weddings,  at  the  baptismal  font,  or  the  Eucharist,  without 
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invitation,  and  consent  ?  What  power  or  privilege  has  ever  been 
conferred,  or  contemplated  in  the  New  Church,  which  is  not  sabject 
to  the  approbation  of  the  laity  ?  And  if  this  be  so,  what  can  be  more 
nnjust  than  to  stigmatize  the  clergy  as  a  class,  for  filling  an  office 
which,  by  consent  and  application  of  the  Societies  to  whom  they 
minister,  is  bestowed  upon  them,  as  well  as  by  the  collective  voice  of 
the  Church  in  their  largest  representative  body,  and  which,  if  abused, 
can  be  immediately  suspended,  or  removed  7  (e) 

But  your  correspondent  says,  that  ^  being  erring  men"  they  are 
**  easily  pufied  up  by  flattery,  and  corrupted  by  power,  if  nnrestrained 
by  law,"  and  **  sectarian  rivalry ;"  and  thus,  "  would  convert  the  scep- 
tre of  love  into  the  rod  of  tyranny."  If  the  laity  were  generally  of 
the  mind  of  your  correspondent  and  others,  who  think  with  him,  there 
would  not  be  much  danger  of  the  clergy  being  *'  pnfi*ed  ap  by  fla^ 
tery,"  nor  much  to  be  feared  by  their  being  "  corrupted  by  power.* 
This  clerical  power  does  seem  to  be  a  most  tremendous  bear  in  the 
way,  when  seen  at  a  distance,  but  when  we  look  at  it  more  closelji 
it  is  really  a  very  harmless  bug-bear,  and  nothing  else.  In  the  So- 
ciety, the  Association,  and  the  Convention,  how  overwhelming  are 
the  numbers  of  the  laity  to  that  of  the  clergy.  In  the  General  Con- 
vention, for  the  past  ten  years,  the  number  of  delegates  sent  from  So- 
cieties, &c.,  are  about  four  times  as  many  as  the  clergymen  who  were 
present.  (/)  And  what  single  act  can  be  done  by  the  clergy,  withoat 
the  concurrence  of  the  lay  delegates  ? 

And  is  not  that  Convention  a  representative  and  deliberative  body, 
subject  entirely  to  its  constituents,  and  the  decision  of  a  minority  ? 
What  can  be  more  republican,  more  free,  or  less  exceptionable  thaa 
this  7  If  there  is,  however,  any  just  ground  on  which  it  can  be  shown 
that  there  ought  not  to  be  such  a  class  of  men  at  all  as  the  clergy,  let 
it  be  shown  argumentativeiy  and  rationally,  by  an  appeal  to  the  pro- 
per source,  and  in  that  frame  of  mind  which  will  not  only  manifest 
respect  for  those  who  think  differently,  but  at  the  same  time  a  sincere 
desire  only  to  know  the  truth ;  and  even  then,  though  they  may  not 
come  to  the  same  conclusion,  I  would  inquire  whether  denunciations  or 
hard  words  will  prove  either  party  to  be  right,  (g)  There  has  been  a 
great  amount  of  evidence,  and  argument  presented  in  behalf  of  an 
order  of  the  clergy  in  the  New  Church,  as  well  as  Church  order  and 
Church  government,  which  has  never  yet  been  answered,  and  until 
this  is  done,  methinks  it  were  better  to  let  the  shafts  of  anger  or  of 
ridicule  rest  in  their  quivers,  {h)  Perhaps  from  its  insignificance,  the 
last  article  written  by  me  (in  the  December  No.  of  the  Repository) 
has  been  overlooked  ;  but  yet  there  are  some  positions  presented  there, 
bearing  upon  this  question,  which  have  not  been  replied  to.  (i) 

And  here  I  would  respectfully  suggest  a  consideration  for  present 
or  future  polemical  aspirants.  Is  the  parallel  correct,  which  is  drawn 
between  tne  Old  Church  and  the  New  ?  Can  the  same  results  hap- 
pen to  a  true  Church  ascending  to  a  meridian  and  enduring  glory,  as 
to  a  false  Church,  c/escending  to  the  darkness  of  its  spiritual  grave  ? 
Or  can  the  same  results  happen  to  a  Church,  even  though  it  has  a 
clerical  order,  and  laws  of  government,  that  is  in  intelligence  and 
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freadoiDy  as  to  a  Chnrch,  held  in  spiritoal  bondage,  and  in  ignorance— 
in  a  Church  where  every  member  has  free  access,  not  only  to  the 
Word,  but  to  the  writings  of  its  authorized  expounder,  and  where  they 
are  read  and  studied  daily  ?  And  if  the  cases  are  not  parallel,  how 
can  the  conclusions  flowing  from  the  abuses  and  mal-practices  of  the 
one  be  used  as  an  argument  against  the  other  7  {j)  Is  not  the  real 
reason  of  this  objection  somewhat  difierent  7  Is  it  not  as  reasonable 
to  reply,  when  your  correspondent  says  the  priesthood,  as  a  separate 
class,  are  admitted  by  the  laity  '^  to  be  superior  in  wisdom,  godliness, 
and  authority,"  and  the  laity  called  upon  to  submit  to  the  same,  that 
they  simply  decline  to  acknowledge  any  second  families  in  Virginia, 
as  to  say,  that  the  admission  of  superior  wisdom,  godliness,  and 
authori^  **  begets  vanity,  arrogance,  and  a  spirit  of  dictation."  If 
Swedenborg  says  **  Dignity  and  honor  ought  to  be  paid  to  Priests  on 
account  of  the  sanctity  of  their  office,"  the  priest  did  not  interpolate 
this,  nor  if  he  is  wise  will  he  apply  it  to  himself,  but  to  the  Lord ; 
but  if  he  does  apply  it  himself,  he  will  soon  cease  to  have  any  such 
raepect  paid  him. 

And  how  charged  with  indignation  is  '*  A  Voice  from  Ohio."  O, 
were  there  many  such  voices  to  be  heard,  the  Convention  must  needs 
be  in  peril, — all  its  misdeeds  are  summed  up  in  fearful  array,  and 
how  can  it  answer  for  them  7  Is  it  not  ^  an  engine  of  government  t** 
b  it  not  rapidly  tending  to  an  alarming  '*  Hierarchy,"  in  which  tise  is 
not  regarded,  hut  potver  only  7  It  may  be  that  a  good  deal  of  room  is 
occupied  in  the  Journal,  with  "  Rules  of  Order,"  and  "  Recommenda- 
tions," but  it  may  be  they  are  not  longer  than  the  *'  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,"  which  we  never  hear  complained  of;  yet,  is  it  any 
more  the  duty  of  a  civil  government  to  be  thus  occupied  with  making 
laws,  than  an  ecclesiastical  one  ;  and  Swedenborg  himself  makes  the 
parallel,  (k)  If  the  laws  are  onerous,  the  Convention  can  change  them, 
if  they  are  not,  they  ought  to  remain.  Is  the  collective  Church  dissatis- 
fied, if  so,  how  do  they  manifest  it  7  The  East  generally  send  their 
complement  of  delegates,  the  Middle  States  a  goodly  number,  and  the 
West,  though  not  so  many,  yet  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Michigan 
have  again  and  again  sent  delegates,  who  have  never  raised  a  die? 
tenting  voice.  Occasionally,  it  is  true,  objections  are  urged,  and  new 
Constitutions  proposed,  but  they  generally  proceed  from  a  few  per- 
sons^ who  make  up  in  talking  and  publishing,  what  they  lack  in  nnm- 
bera. 

But  what  is  the  ground  of  complaint  of  the  **  Voice  from  Ohio." 
Why,  that  the  General  Convention  is  not  **  an  organ  of  use."  ^  A  sin- 
gle individual  (he  says)  of  moderate  income  would  be  almost  ashamed 
to  do  as  little  for  any  cause  that  lay  near  his  heart,  as  our  whole  Con* 
vention  has  done  during  the  last  eight  or  ten  years."  It  may  be  so^ 
and  if  so,  much  to  be  regretted  ;  but  what  has  Ohio  done  for  the  Con- 
vention in  the  last  ten  years^  to  enable  it  to  perform  uses  7  It  has  con- 
tributed eleven  dollars  I  and  that  from  one  little  Society  near  Cleve- 
land. 

We  may  easily  see  what  has  been  done  by  the  whole  Church  in 
connection  with  the  General  Convention  within  this  period.  It  has 
contributed  a  trifle  over  91850  00,  and  of  this  sum  tkeSocveV^  ^i^oar 
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ton  alone  has  given  9500  00.  The  New  England  States  (i^^d^^^ 
a  gentlemen  from  New  Brunswick)  $1 140  00 ;  other  sea-board  Statw 
about  9611  00,  and  the  whole  Church  West  of  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains $69  00;  besides  which,  $31  00  from  Eastern  States,  not  known 
which.  And  how  have  they  disposed  of  it '(  After  paying  for  the 
publication  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention,  which  no  one  would 
be  willing  to  forego,  and  which  no  one  has  yet  volunteered  to  pnblidi 
gratuitously,  the  balance  has  been  appropriated  to  the  supplying  pub- 
lic libraries,  colleges,  or  other  institutions  of  learning,  with  the  writ- 
ings of  the  New  Cburcb,  and  affording  aid  to  Dr.  Tafel  in  publishing 
the  original  of  Swedenborg^s  theological  works  ;  in  Missionary  labors, 
(principally  in  the  West)  the  publicationof  Tracts,  and  in  the  educa- 
tion of  persons  for  the  New  Church  ministry.  How  much  has  been 
spent  in  framing  laws,  and  making  the  Convention  an  *'  engine  of 
government  ?"  Not  one  cent !  It  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that 
the  time  of  the  Convention  had  often  been  spent,  wasted^  in  the  un- 
necessary, and  frequently  unjust  attacks  which  have  been  made  upon 
it.  And  where  do  these  asse^ults  come  from  ?  Are  they  from  those 
who  contribute  most  largely  to  the  Convention,  to  enable  it  to  perform 
uses,  or  from  those  who  contribute  nothing  ?  For  the  past  two  or 
three  years  we  have  had  a  **  Voice  from  Ohio,"  and  a  **  Voice  from 
New  York,"  and  more  recently  a  *'  Voice  from  Michigan,*'  all  very 
lofty  voices,  and  saying  very  loud  things  about  the  Convention's  n<i 
performing  any  uses,  yet  uses  cannot  be  performed  without  means, 
and  the  means  in  this  world  are  dollars  and  cents ;  but  the  Conven- 
tion  is  not  an  Alchemist,  nor  can  it  create  means ;  where  do  these 
respectable  "  voices"  think  means  are  to  come  from,  seeing  that,  with- 
in the  above  time,  the  States  from  which  these  voices  come,  have  not 
contributed  a  single  dollar  ?  (/) 

And  then  the  Convention  has  not  seen  proper  to  be  obedient  to  the 
dictate  of  some  "  Voice  from  Ohio,"  that  arranged,  framed  and  direct- 
ed the  terms  on  which  the  Ohio  Association  should  have  become  a  con- 
stituent of  the  General  Convention,  therefore  an  indignant  voice  now 
comes  anathematizing  this  body  for  its  contumaciousness,  in  not  allow- 
ing what  it  regards  as  its  proper  laws  of  order,  to  be  violated  ;  the 
consequences  must  be  ruinous  to  its  future  prospects,  which  we  shall 
soon  see ;  "  Yes,  we  shall  see  !" 

And  "  A.  W."  is  another  voice  not  less  loud,  hailing  from  some  un- 
given  region  ;  but  wherever  it  comes  from^  it  has  evidently  come  to 
that  denser  region,  where,  as  Swedenborg  says,  sounds  become  **  tu- 
multuous." This  writer  has  undertaken  to  review  a  work  bearing  on 
a  very  important  subject  connected  with  the  Church :  it  has  evidently 
been  the  production  of  deep  and  intense  thought,  and  long  and  pro- 
found investigation,  written  too  by  one  well  skilled  in  the  history  of 
the  Church,  and  long  acquainted  with  its  doctrines,  its  local,  and  per- 
sonal history.  Such  a  work  ought  not  to  be  flippantly  slurred  over, 
nor  treated  with  scorn,  (m) 

A  young  man,  or  a  novice,  might  think  himself  competent  to  re- 
view it,  but  greater  experience  would  teach  more  wisdom.  What 
the  ability  of  its  present  reviewer  may  be,  I  cannot  tell,  but  there  is 
not  the  stamp  of  maturity  upon  it.    There  is  very  much  that  I  dissent 
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>m  in  that '^  Report,'*  both  in  its  principles  of  Church  government, 
id  its  tone,  bnt  I  would  approach  it  respectfully.     I  would  calmly 
irestigate  its  merits  and  its  defects  in  the  light  of  that  truth  which  it 
eokes  for  its  own  guidance,  and  I  should  like  to  see  it  so  met  and  so 
iriewed.    There  is  a  position  laid  down  at  the  very  outset  of  this 
irieWy  on  which  substantially  the  whole  question  rests,  and  which 
ay  serve  as  an  illustration.      Thus  A.  W.  says  that  Mr.  De  Charms 
Srms  that  ^the  idea  of  the  Churches  external  order  flowing  sponta- 
ously  from  the  internal  states  of  its  professing  members,  is  absurd." 
>  Mrhich  he  subjoins  the  criticism,  **  we  seem  to  see  the  sublime  here 
i\iring  to  the  ridiculous.     What  man  in  his  sober  senses,  with  a  well 
Qstrated  mind,  can  fail  to  perceive  that  every  attempt  in  all  Churches 
deveiope  external  regulations,  has  emanated  from  the  peculiar  in* 
mal  states  of  the  dominating  members  ?'*    Here  then  is  a  statement 
r  implication^  that  Mr.  De  C.  is  not  in  his  sober  senses,  but  is  in  that 
fcaliar  state  of  mental  inebriety  which  produces  a  **  bowing  to  the 
dioulous.'*     But  as  A.  W.  does  clearly  see  all  this,  he,  at  least,  has 
%  \ireli  illustrated  mind."    Is  not  this  the  legitimate  inference  ?     But 
losing  by  tbe  manner,  let  us  see  what  is  the  point  of  the  matter.     Mr. 
e  C.  says  that  the  external  of  the  Church  should  be  the  form  of  its 
vn   internal,  and  not  of  the  internal  of  its  professed  constituents, 
,  W.  says  that  the  external  of  the  Church  has  been  **from  the  pecU" 
or  internal  states  of  the  dominating  members.^^     Mr.  De  C.  does  not 
iflsent  from  this  fact,  so  much  as  he  does  from  the  assumed  falsity  of 
B  position.    Would  it  not  be  well  then,  thoughtfully  and  truthfully 
I  iovestigate  this  point,  and  clearly  ascertain  what  ought  to  be  its 
Mrm,  or  whether  the  Lord^s  church  should  be  attired  in  the  clothing  of 
ian*8  self-derived  intelligence,  '*the  internal  states  of  the  dominating 
aembers,"  or  in  the  forms  of  Divine  order,  which  are  either  directly 
aught  in,  or  which  legitimately  proceeds  from,  the  Doctrines  them- 
eWes*     And  let  all  merely  human,  or  self-derived  wisdom  bow  itself 
ilone  to  this  teaching. 

I  have  cursorily  wandered  over  a  large  surface,  and  paid  my  res- 
[lects  to  several  of  your  correspondents.  I  hope  they  may  not  feel  ag- 
grieved at  any  thing  I  have  said, — I  do  not  think  they  will  have  any 
jost  occasion.  I  have  no  interest  at  heart  but  the  truth,  and  desire 
nothing  but  to  see  it  rule.  I  have  no  personal  interests  in  the  Gen- 
eral Convention  any  more  than  any  other  person  who  may  be  an  in- 
dividual constituent  of  it.  I  have  no  personal  or  local  interests  to 
advance  in  favor  of  the  East.  My  residence  for  the  last  thirteen 
years  has  been  in  the  West,  and  I  was  never  in  New  England  but 
once  in  my  life,  and  Mr.  De  Charms  I  have  never  seen,  and  many  of 
his  views  are  far  apart  from  mine  ;  but  I  love  justice,  and  I  love  truth; 
and  I  love  impartiality  and  fairness,  and  it  is  because  I  have  thought 
their  province  has  been  somewhat  invaded  that  I  have  troubled  you 
with  this  epistle,  and  believing  that  you  reciprocate  these  feelings 
with  me,  I  trust  to  your  giving  these  remarks  an  early  insertion  in  the 
pages  of  your  Repository. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

G.  F. 
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rLEfllAiULo* 

(a)  To  this  we  can  only  say  that  we  are  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  it  it  mai  mll''t 
mere  mountain  of  imagination."  Our  friend  G.  F.  has  the  most  onquestioiiabiA  right  to 
his  opinion,  as  we  also  have  to  ours.  The  soundness  of  the  one  or  the  other  will  be  ds> 
•oided  upon  by  our  readers  according  to  the  reasons  adduced  for  each.  On  thia  head  «• 
have  been  somewhat  copious  in  former  numbers,  and  not  altogether  silent  In  this,  as  will 
be  seen  by  recurrence  to  another  page.  There  is  always  danger  in  the  operation  of /Uk 
jrrineiplet,  and  such  principles  we  have  endeavored  to  show  lie  at  the  foandntion  of  thi 
current  assumptions  in  regard  to  the  distinction  of  clergy  and  laity,  tho  trine  in  the  mi- 
nistry, and  an  organized  church  government  in  the  form  of  a  general  Convention,  b 
taking  and  maintaining  this  position,  however,  we  do  not  of  necessity  atter  a  sentence  of 
condemnation  in  regard  to  the  entire  working  of  the  system  of  which  dieee  featnies  eoosri> 
tate  a  part,  and  any  odium  which  may  be  attempted  to  be  cast  on  the  Tiewi  advaneed* 
as  implying  such  a  sweeping  condemnation,  must  eventually,  from  its  gross  injnstioe, 
lecoil  upon  those  who  make  the  attempt.  For  our  own  part,  we  have  been  stodioiu^ 
and  religiously  solicitous  to  guard  our  positions  with  the  utmost  care,  so  as  to  eonsedt 
the  fact  of  important  uses  having  been  reali2sed  under  the  long  established  ovder  of 
things  in  the  New  Church  in  our  country,  while  at  the  same  time  we  haye  been  espltiil 
in  our  intimations,  that  we  regarded  its  radical  principles  aa  in  many  respects  enoasooib 
and  its  tendenciti  fraught  with  evil.  In  all  this  we  have  not  deemed  ouiseives  dsalkig 
with  imaginary  defects  or  dangers.  We  have  endeavored  to  show  that  the  erilt  ol  At 
existing  external  order  of  the  Church  were  both  real  and  serions,  and  the  demandssf 
our  argument  are  not  met  by  a  vague  charge  of  phantasy,  or  by  the  stiffest  aasertioa  olt 
contrary  belief.  In  the  words  of  the  writer  himself  in  the  next  paragraph,  ^  Tlie  tpt^ 
tion  ought  to  fall  back  upon  its  meritt,  and  not  upon  optniom  or  pr^mdiceg,  or  attactendk 
as  is  too  often  done."  We  have  distinctly  stated  the  gromuU  of  oar  objections  ;tD  thi 
prevalent  sentiments  of  Newchurcbmen  on  the  subjects  above  cited*  Let  them  be  can* 
vassed  argumentatively,  and  when  their  fallacy  is  shown,  the  writer  may  talk  to  his  coo* 
tent  about  "  mountains  of  imagination.*' 

(6)  Our  remarks  above  apply  with  equal  pertinency  here.  We  know  of  no  class  cf  op 
ponents  of  Church  organizations  who  are  aiming  to  *'  pull  down,"  merely  ibr  the  sahi^ 
demolition,  or  in  any  other  sense,  than  G.  F.  is  employed  in  jm/^g  i(oi0»wiiat  he  thinki 
never  ought  to  have  been  built  up.  He  is,  no  doubt,  intent  upon  razing  to  the  ibnadatios 
the  fabrics  of  falsity,  as  be  regards  them,  which  have  been  erected  from  time  to 
the  Old  Church,  and  in  doing  this  he  has  recourse  to  logical  and  scriptural  iro] 
alone.  He  claims  no  '*  privilege"  of  demolishing  the  strongholds  of  error,  except  by  th* 
legitimate  sap  and  siege  of  solid  reasoning.  And  so  with  the  opponents  of  elertsysni 
trinalism  and  hierarchy  in  the  New  Church.  They  dream  not  of  jmlUng  dowm  any  es* 
isting  edifice,  except  so  far  as  they  may  succeed  in  showing  that  they  rest  upon  a  barif 
of  fallacies,  and  in  this  case  it  will  probably  be  admitted  that  they  ought  to  be  poM 
down.  The  comparative  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  the  two  lines  of  policy— paU^ 
ing  down  and  building  up — will  belittle  apt  to  enter  into  the  calculation  when  the  as* 
surance  is  pretty  strong,  that  what  is  built  up  is  buiit  of  wrong  materials,  and  oa  • 
wrong  foundation. 

(c)  And  what  if  one  does  not  know  this  ?  What  malters  it  to  the  justice  of  the  se&ti* 
ment  in  itself  what  it  is  the  result  of  1  If  an  intelligent  and  well-principled  man  deli- 
berately states  a  conclusion  to  which  he  has  come,  especially  if  it  ii  at  variance  with 
popular  opinion,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  it  is  the  result  not  of*  education,  prejudice,  or 
personal  feeling,"  but  of  **  a  rational  and  truthful  investigation  of  the  subject  on  its  own 
merits,  and  abstract  from  incidental  abuses ;"  and  it  is  fair  to  anticipate,  that  whcnew 
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the  oecasioik  ihoald  demand  it,  he  wonld  be  abundantly  able  to  assign  the  reasons  on 
which  his  judgment  has  been  formed. 

id)  We  do  not  feel  constrained  for  ourselves  to  plead  guilty  to  any  feeling  which 
would  justify  the  application  of  the  epitheto  here  employed.  The  evidence  of  falsity  and 
its  kindred  evil  does  naturally  beget  a  degree  of  repugnance  and  aversion,  but  we  see  no 
propriety  in  expressing  the  sentiment  by  terms  that  would  represent  it  as  odious. 

(«)  That  the  clergy  exists  as  a  body  with  the  consent  of  the  laity  is  beyond  question,  but 
diftt  they  are  <*  constituted**  by  the  laity  is  what  is  not  quite  so  obvious.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  believe  it  will  be  generally  found  that  the  clergy  appoint  the  clergy ;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  they  are  a  self-perpetuating  body,  running  parallel  indeed  with  the  laic 
department  of  the  Church,  but  independent  of  it,  and  in  effect  superior  to  it.  This  radi- 
cal distinction  of  class,  which  has  long  obtained  in  the  Old  Church,  has  been  adopted 
into  the  New,  and  tliat  too,  we  believe,  with  the  best  design,  and  from  a  firm  belief  that 
in  to  doing  doe  honor  was  being  put  upon  a  divine  institution.  In  these  circumstances 
it  would  be  a  matter  of  course  that  the  clergy  should  magnify  their  office,  and  that  the 
laity  ahonld  be  kept  in  the  persuasion  of  iu  vast  and  indispensable  importance,  and  raoh 
eonieqvebtly  has  been  the  result.  *'  The  priests  bear  rule,  and  the  people  love  to  have  it 
ID."  The  fkct,  therefore,  that  the  clergy  have  the  concurrence  and  approbation  of  the  laity, 
doei  DOC  vmeate  the  soundness  of  the  main  position,  that  the  distinction,  as  popularly  nn- 
dwaiood,  is  without  any  adequate  basis  in  the  Word,  or  in  the  writings  of  the  Church. 
The  ealm  and  intelligent  maintenance  of  this  position  cannot  justly  be  characterised  as 
"  tdgmatising  the  clergy,"  which  would  imply  a  sad  lack  of  charity,  as  well  as  a  gross 
iniinalbUity  to  the  wisdom  of  the  divine  providence  in  extracting  use  from  the  unwisdom 
of  human  counsels.  Alas,  how  difficult  for  the  advocates  of  any  long  established  polity 
to  mppreeiate  the  spirit  and  motives  of  those  who  may  venture  to  question  its  validity  or 
expediency !  Their  jealous  loyalty  to  the  institutions  that  are  surrounds  them,  as  it 
were,  with  a  whispering  gallery,  where  the  faintest  breath  of  interrogation  or  stricture 
swelb  to  the  thunder-tones  of  revolution  and  extermination.  The  flying  scouts  that  ex- 
plore from  a  distance  are  the  Vandal  hordes  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  the  walls  must 
at  once  bristle  with  the  whole  strength  of  the  defence. 

(/)  And  do  not  die  clergy  exercise  at  least  four  times  the  influence  of  the  laymen  1 
Ib  the  matter  of  voting  it  is  indeed  true  that  they  stand  upon  a  par ;  but  is  it  not  for  the 
moat  part  the  moral  ascendancy  of  the  clergy  which  governs  the  votes  of  the  laity  ?  The 
respect  and  deference  which  is  naturally  begotten  in  the  minds  of  the  taught  towards 
their  teachers,  tends  to  give  peculiar  weight  to  their  opinions,  and  they  are,  for  the  most 
part,  sopposed  to  know  better  than  others  the  circumstances  and  wants  of  the  Church. 
We  say  this  of  course  with  our  eyes  open  to  the  fact  of  many  marked  exceptions,  and 
whhoat  die  least  design  of  casting  reflection  upon  the  body  of  lay  brethren  in  the  Church. 
Bat  it  la  no  disparagement  to  state  facts,  the  grounds  of  which  are  so  obvious.  Our  as- 
Mitioiii  will  find  a  response  In  the  honest  bosom.  In  this  case,  as  in  others,  there  is  **  a 
power  behind  the  throne  greater  than  the  throne." 

(g)  This  ia  precisely  the  course  we  have  endeavored  to  pursue  in  our  discussion  of  the 
snbject,  though  we  And  but  little  disposition  in  '*  those  of  the  contrary  part**  to  encounter 
diieedy  our  "  argumentative  and  rational  appeal.**  Bat  let  us  here  be  understood.  We  have 
DOt  aimed  to  show  that  there  *<  ought  not  to  be  such  a  class  of  men  at  all,'*  at  least  in  the 
sense  in  which  this  language  would  naturally  be  understood.  As  when  the  New  Church 
is  charged  by  the  Old  with  rejecting  the  doctrines  of  the  Atonement,  the  reply  is,  that  she 
does  not  reject  the  doctrine  as  to  its  essential  or  substantial  verity,  but  simply  denies  as 
true  that  form  of  it  which  is  recognized  in  the  creeds  of  most  of  the  churches  of  Christen- 
dom ;  so  in  the  present  case,  we  do  not  by  any  means  ignore  or  reject  a  teaching  function 
in  the  New  Church.      We  simply  deny  that  the  exercise  of  that  function  constitutes  abasis 
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for  a  permanently  distinct  and  self-perpetuating  order  of  men,  to  whom  the  disohaigs  of 
this  office  is  to  be  exclusively  assigned.  We  deny  this,  because  we  hold  that  what  tie 
usually  regarded  the  appropriate  duties  of  the  clerical  order  cannot,  in  their  own  natnitt 
be  segregated  and  consecrated  as  the  peculiar  province  of  one  class  of  man  to  the  exda- 
sion  of  others.  But  upon  this  head  we  have  already  dwelt  at  length  in  former  papers,  tad 
design  not  now  to  repeat  our  arguments.  The  position  we  think  is  intelligible,  notwith* 
standing  much  complaint  has  been  made  of  its  ambiguity,  and  evidently  the  proper  wsy 
to  meet  it  is  to  define,  upon  authoritative  grounds,  the  precise  nature  of  the  priestly  offioe, 
and  to  show  what  are  the  especial  forms  of  official  action  which  are  allowed  to  the  clfligy 
that  are  not  allowed  to  the  laity.  What  spiritual  functions  appertain  to  the  one  whiehan 
withheld  from  the  other.  When  this  is  clearly  done,  a  positive  entranco  will  be  mads 
into  the  genuine  merits  of  the  theme,  and  not  before. 

{h)  Why  this  incessant  vein  of  invidious  reflection  upon  those  who  are  moved  to  utter 
with  all  calnmess  and  kindness  their  conscientious  convictions  in  regard  to  an  importtat 
province  of  revealed  truth  1  Why  talk  of  the  <*  shafts  of  anger  and  of  ridionle  1^  Who 
deals  in  these  weapons  in  carrying  on  the  warfare  for  truth  1  Is  it  absolutely  inevitabls 
that  the  wrath  of  man  should  be  mixed  up  in  efforts  to  establish  the  righteousness  of 
Ood  ?  Can  we  recognize  nothing  but  the  ebullitions  of  human  infirmity,  in  the  calling  in 
question  prevalent  principles  and  usages,  and  submitting  them  to  the  test  of  reaaoo  and 
revelation  ? 

(t)  It  would  be  an  undervaluing  of  the  intrinsic  merit  and  ability  of  the  article  in 
question  to  attribute  to  its  insignificance  the  fact  of  its  not  having  been  especially  repUsA 
to.    It  is,  no  doubt,  worthy  of  a  well-considered  response,  but  no  argument  on  the  nibjflot 
will  be  apt  to  claim  much  attention  that  relies  mainly  on  one-sided  citations  from  Swe* 
denborg,  of  which  numbers  may  be  found,  and  9f  which  several  are  quoted  in  the 
referred  to,  while  no  attempt  is  made  to  reconcile  them  with  certain  gtneral 
which  stand  out  in  the  boldest  relief  in  his  writings,  and  which  are  to  all  appearance  at 
variance  with  the  idea  of  exclusive  prerogative  on  this  head.     The  duties  of  charity,  for 
instance,  are  of  universal  obligation.      Is  not  the  communication  of  truth  one  form  of 
them .'    Is  not  spiritual  instruction  spiritual  charity  1     Again,  is  not  the  roan  of  the 
church  a  phrase  essentially  identical  with  the  church  of  the  man;  i.  e.  the  church  in  ths 
least  form  ?    And  shall  not  every  church,  whether  a  church  in  maximii  or  tn  mtatmui 
perform  its  appropriate  functions  ?      The  article  in  question,  moreover,  insists  that,  as  it 
is  an  immutable  and  eternal  law  of  order,  that  influx  should  be  from  internal  to  external, 
and  as  it  is  "  chiefly  by  the  clergy  to  the  laity,'*  therefore  the  clergy  are  the  true  imUmal 
men  of  the  Church,  and  the  laity  the  external.    Now  this,  we  are  persuaded,  is  a  fallacy. 
The  internal  men  of  the  Church  are  those  who  are  nearest  the  Lord,  not  in  truth  only,  bot 
in  good,  and  these  are  oAen  found  among  the  sheep  rather  than  among  the  shepherds,  and 
that  too  among  the  humblest  and  simplest  of  the  flock.     But  we  design  not  at  present  to 
pursue  the  argument.    Our  conviction  is  still  unshaken  by  all  that  G.  F.  has  sulvaDcad, 
that  in  the  passages  referred  to,  our  author  is  speaking  of  the  clergy  of  the  Old  Choich, 
rather  than  of  the  New. 

U)  ^®  htkYe  indeed  the  promise  of  the  divine  auspices  to  the  New  Church,  and  theie- 
fore  do  not  fear  her  eventual  decadence ;  but  this  result  we  have  no  reason  to  ooimt  vpot 
apart  from  the  most  unsleeping  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  Church  herself,  to  guard 
against  the  inroads  of  those  falsities,  corruptions,  and  mischiefs  which  have  proved  tfM 
bane  of  all  other  churches. 

{k)  What  is  this  '*  ecclesiastical  government*'  which  is  to  pattern  after  the  *'  civil  go- 
vemment"  in  making  laws  ?  Is  it  a  government  identical  with  that  of  the  Lord's  New 
and  true  Church  on  the  earth  ?  But  this  Church  has  no  laws  but  such  as  are  ^iritoalf 
and  no  law-book  but  the  Divine  Word.     Man  has  no  more  to  do  in  making  laws  for  ihs 
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troh  thaD  he  has  in  making  laws  for  the  planets.  The  code  is  complete,  and 
ws  no  addition  from  any  other  source  than  heaTcn  itself.  But  if  hj  "  ecclesiastical 
Btninent^  in  this  connexion  is  meant  the  '*  rules  of  order,"  the  prudential  regulations 
lecommendations  of  a  voluntary  association  like  that  of  a  Bible  or  Tract  Society, 
iliary  to  the  Church,  but  not  constituting  a  Church  in  a  larger  form,  then  it  is  of 
ipstratiTely  little  consequence  how  many  laws  they  make,  as  long  as  it  is  understood 
t  they  are  their  own,  and  not  the  Lord's  laws,  although  the  effect  is  doubtless  pemi- 
18  in  itself,  as  it  tends  to  give  a  sectarian  phase  to  the  body  adopting  them,  and  leads  the 
efleeting  to  confound  such  an  association  with  the  Church  itself.  A  "  constitution*^ 
ipted  by  Church-men  for  general  Church-purposes,  is  very  apt  to  be  r^arded  as  a 
lidtution  of  the  Church,  and  the  next  step,  and  not  a  very  difficult  one  to  be  taken,  is 
>Iead  a  divine  authority  for  its  articles. 

I)  We  profess  but  little  acquaintance  with  the  details  of  the  past  operations  of  the 
avention;  but  our  presumption  would  be,  that  means,  according  to  the  ability  of  re- 
fers, would  have  been  famished  to  that  body  for  the  propagation  of  the  doctrines  of 
I  Chnroh,  had  it  been  seen  that  the  genius  of  the  Convention  was  in  accordance  with 
It  object.  But  we  have  never  been  so  happy  as  to  meet  with  any  evidence  that  this 
m  deemed  any  thing  more  than  a  merely  incidental  use  which  it  was  expected  to  «e- 
iiplish»  if  convenient,  bmt  the  lack  of  which  would  occasion  no  surprise,  nor  call  forth 
f  remark.  The  wheels  of  Conventional  movement  could  roll  on  very  comfortably  in 
ipite  of  the  want  of  lubrication  on  this  score.  In  these  circumstances  it  does  not 
Ike  ns  at  all  wonderful  that  the  Western  States  should  have  been  rather  slack  with 
ir  contributions,  while  at  the  same  time  the  charges  of  the  '*  Voice"  against  the  Con- 
itiozk  as  such  still  hold  good.  It  did  not  command  Ainds,  beeaose  propagating  the 
MrinM  was  altogether  a  secondary  affair. 

[my  Our  correspondents  in  general,  and  ourselves,  all  seem  to  come  in  together  for  a 
lie  in  the  critical  castigations  of  our  friend  the  writer,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we 
ij  dnly  profit  by  the  rebukes  administered.  As  to  the  critique  upon  the  review  of 
r.  De  Charms  by  A.  W.,  we  have  no  interest  in  defending  it  from  any  strictures  to 
lieh  it  is  justly  liable.  We  have  expressed  our  opinion  already  of  the  work  itself,  and 
)  leave  that  of  the  reviewer  to  the  judgment  of  our  readers  and  to  his  own,  to  be  modi- 
d»  as  he  deems  meet,  by  the  suggestions  of  O.  F.  and  others. 
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The  following  extract  from  a  letter  addressed  not  to  us,  but  to  a  friend  in  the  oity»  we 
.ve  hlf  permission  to  insert,  presuming  that  under  the  circumstances  the  writer  would 
t  object  to  the  use  we  make  of  it. 

r  9BAE   IIE,^ 

Your  kind  letter  reached  me  this  morning,  and  I  hasten  to  reply  to  its  con- 
Qts.  I  am  not  the  author  of  the  article  on  *'  Hierarchical  Tendencies,*'  nor  do 
JDiow  who  is.  I  must  make  some  inquiry,  however,  and,  if  possible,  put 
Nir  letter  in  his  hands.  I  have  never  felt  any  special  interest  in  Church  6ov- 
mnent,  and  have  read  nothing  about  it  except  some  of  Prof.  Bush's  editorials 
1  the  subject.  I  generally  assented  to  the  Professor^s  propositions.  I  look 
pen  all  external  Church  organization  as  a  temporary  provision  for  the  wants 
the  age — to  be  modified  and  accommodated  to  the  advancing  stages  of  hu- 
an  progress.  Compare  the  Church  to  the  lungs.  The  lun^  are  com|K>sed 
f  an  immense  number  of  minute  cells-— each  one  of  which  is  a  perfect  lun^, 
leeiving  its  portion  of  atmosphere,  and  purifying  its  quota  of  olood.  This 
o^d  he  poorly  executed  if  the  air-cells  were  loosely  distrUiated  over  Uia 
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body  a8  they  are  in  wonns  and  other  inferior  creatures.  Therefore,  they  ue 
all  associated  together  by  proper  investing  membranes.  They  all  concur  in  i 
society  to  the  performance  of  the  same  function.  Such  should  be  the  aggre- 
gation of  individuals  into  an  external  Church.  This  is  not  to  be  expected  it 
this  time  according  to  the  immutable  laws  of  order.  The  religious  mind  of 
man  developes  like  his  body  from  lower  to  higher  types.  It  is  now  in  the 
worm-condition,  and  the  external  forms  are  of  course  imperfect.  As  the  Di- 
vine love  flows  into  the  will-principle,  successively  higher  forms  will  bepro* 
duced.  When  fiually  the  mind  of  man  has  really  attained  the  Human  fom, 
the  external  Church  will  be  an  aggregation  of  least  Ckwtkes^  as  beautiful,  as 
harmonious,  symmetrical,  and  useful  as  the  human  lun^fs.  This  view  relieves 
us  of  no  load  of  personal  responsibility.  The  air-cell  m  the  skin  of  a  wona 
discharges  its  function  as  thoroughly  as  an  air-cell  in  the  human  lung.  It  is 
true  by  wisely  associated  action  we  may  accelerate  the  development  of  soci- 
ety  into  the  Human  Form.  But  I  believe  that  very  little  will  be  effected  by  the 
understanding,  by  appeals  to  political  experience  and  ecclesiastical  history— 
by  argumentation — by  this  form  or  that  form,  or  any  form.  A  regeneration  of 
the  will-principle  must  constitute  the  foundation  of  the  Church.  A  single  ui- 
worthy  individual  would  mar  the  whole  as  a  single  diseased  air-cell  may  gen- 
erate pneumonia  or  consumption.  I  have  long  disconnected  the  Church  of  the 
Word  with  any  external  form  whatever.  My  idea  of  the  Church  is  entir^ 
spiritual.  All  of  our  present  organizations,  the  Boston  Convention  included^ 
are  nothing  more  than  assemblies  of  men — ^like  the  Masons — Bible  Societni, 
&c.,  all  verv  useful  for  the  external  propagation  of  truth — ^but  having  nothinf 
imperishable,  divine  or  biblical  in  their  constitutions.  The  contentions  in  the 
external  New  Church  oblige  me  to  class  it  with  all  other  church  organizations 
I  am  ready  to  be  baptized  and  take  the  sacrament  from  any  sensible  man  wha 
leads  a  holy  life,  and  leave  the  consideration  of  Trines,  &c.,  to  those  more  wil- 
ling and  able  to  study  their  merits  than  I  am.  But  1  am  afraid  I  tire  you  with 
my  transcendentalism. 

MISCELLANY. 


LETTER  FROM  THE  REV.  MR.  FERNALD. 

We  insert  the.foUowing  from  the  "  Spirit  Messenger,"  a  weekly  print  published  at  Sprisf- 
field,  Mass.,  and  devoted  mainly  to  the  advocacy  of  SpiritwU  Maniftitatiotia,  and  A.  J> 
Davis*  Harmonial  Philotophy.  The  writer  has  been  widely  known  hitherto  as  an  acti?fr 
and  zealous  propagator  of  the  views  embraced  in  Davis'  "  Revelations  of  Nature,'*  "  Giett 
Harmonia,"  &c.  He  was  formerly,  we  believe,  in  connection  with  the  Universalists,  and 
perhaps  may  be  nominally  so  at  present,  though  we  have  been  informed  that  his  espousal 
of  that  scheme,  as  a  whole,  was  never  very  cordial.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  from  the 
letter,  that  he  has  been  led  to  consult  the  writings  of  the  New  Church,  and  that  the  efiect 
has  been  what  may  ever  be  expected  as  the  result  of  a  faithful  examination  of  the  subject 
by  a  mind  candid  and  open  to  the  evidence  of  truth.  The  convictions  which  have  spriuig 
up  in  Mr.  F.'s  mind  have,  we  believe,  of  late  become  more  and  more  decided,  and  \An 
been  freely  announced  by  him  in  a  course  of  Sabbath  Evening  Lectures,  which  has  jnit 
been  completed  in  Boston.  Some  few  expressions  in  the  letter  indicate  the  cleaving  of 
certain  relics  of  former  opinions  to  his  new  faith,  in  regard  to  which  we  are  wiUiagV> 
trust  to  the  effect  of  the  continued  investigation  of  the  New  Church  system,  to  which  «* 

are  assured  he  is  devoted. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  March  22d,  1851. 

Bro.  Ambler  : — I  have  been  led  by  a  spiritual  Providence  to  the  re-investigs- 
t  ion  of  Swede  aborg's  "Doctrine  of  the  Lord."  I  do  not  say  I  accept  all  be 
says  upon  this  point,  but  I  find  to  my  amazement  that  the  person  of  Jesni 
Christ  IS  literally  and  truly  Divine,  in  a  sense  that  no  other  person  is.    He  was 
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*(  God  manifest  in  the  fiesh/^  and  I  accept  him  now,  in  his  Ditine  Humanitt, 
tB  the  only  Saviour  of  the  world.  I  find  that  the  whole  Divine  Trinity  of  the 
Scriptnres  centres  in  Him—"  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit."  These  are  not,  of 
'Ooorsa,  three  persons,  bnt  three  principles  in  one  God.  I  find  that  the  Scrip- 
^nres,  so  far  as  this  is  concerned,  have  indeed  a  high,  consistent  and  interior 
MDse,  and  that,  as  Swedenbor^  says,  it  is  only  the  external— the  letter,  which 
Itts  given  rise  to  errors  and  disputes  on  this  subject.  Herein  is  a  sub- 
lime mystery,  but  it  is  in  accordance  with  my  highest  reason,  and  I  find  it  to 
be,  as  a  distinguished  follower  of  Swedenborg  says,  *'  the  sum  of  all  mystery 
sad  all  simplicity.*'  Of  course  I  cannot  argue  or  illustrute  this  point  here,  as 
I  am  doubtrul  if  vou  would  admit  it  at  sufficient  length,  and  my  only  object 
■ow  is,  to  publicly  confess  my  former  error,  and  put  tliose  on  an  accurate  and 
etrefol  examination,  who  may,  from  any  thing  I  have  said^  have  been  con- 
imed  in  error.       «««»«» 

I  feel  it  my  duty  to  say  a  word  here  of  **  Davis*  Revelations.'*  Greatly  in- 
deed am  I  indebted  to  that  work,  and  I  thank  God  it  is  in  the  world.  But,  the 
mission  of  that  book  seems  to  me  now,  to  lead  men  from  the  Egypt  of  secta- 
rianism and  gross  sensualism,  into  the  wilderness— ihdii  is,  into  much  pure  and 
latioaal  spiritualism,  but  not  to  lead  them  to  the  Promised  Land.  I  accept  and 
ngoiee  in  its  truths,  as  ever ;  and  I  know  that,  without  this  book,  I  should  never 
Intve  been  led  to  that,  as  I  must  deem  him,  more  Christian  Philosopher  and 
Sser — the  ffreat  Swedenborg.  I  do  not  now,  and  cannot  accept  the  strong 
aati-bibliciu  and  unchristian  character  of  Mr.  Davis*  book ;  and  yet  I  find  much 
troth  in  it,  even  on  these  subjects.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  hook  has  been 
permitted  by  Divine  Providence  for  the  wisest  ends,  and  if  it  has  the  same 
•efcet  in  others  that  it  has  had  on  me,  I  shall  rejoice  more  and  more. 

A|;ain,  I  cannot  accept  the  description  of  the  **  Second  Spheret"*^  given  bv  Mr. 
fiavis  in  that  book.  I  do  most  truly  believe  that  the  lower  spheres  of  the  Spirit- 
worid  are  much  lower,  much  darker,  and  much  more  imperfect,  tlian  what  is 
there  represented.  I  cannot  view,  as  many  do^  the  spirit  of  a  man  to  be  so 
pure,  and  the  corruptions  of  his  life  to  spring  so  much  from  the  body  and  ex- 
ternal circumstances.  There  is  a  great  truth  in  this,  but  to  me,  the  spirit  is  a 
body — is  an  organism — is,  in  fact,  much  more  interiorly,  than  we  imagine,  in- 
dined  to  evil  5  and  it  is,  after  all,  the  spirit  that  is  the  proper  man— the  man 
himself,  acting  through  all  the  body.  I  acknowledge  a  most  interior  principle 
that  will  eventualljr,  by  Divine  Agency,  purify  the  whole  man.  But  never  until 
man  himself  wti/f  right,  will  that  purification  be  accomplished.  And  that,  I 
believe,  will  require  a  much  longer  time,  and  frequently  amid  groser  and  worse 
conditions,  than  is  set  forth  by  many  who  have  recently  awakened  to  the 
Spiritual  Philosophy.  *  *  Yours,  most  truly, 

W.  M.    FEaNALD. 

For  the  special  amusement  of  onr  readers  we  append  the  '*  remarks*'  with  which  the 
Editor  i^the  Messenger  accompanies  the  above  letter.  Mr.  Fernald  has  at  least  whatever 
of  eomfort  be  can  find  in  the  assurance  of  being  abundantly  pitied  by  Mr.  Ambler  for  the 
'*  wwkknets  and  derangement  of  his  nervous  system,**  and  the  attendant "  obscurations  of 
his  mental  perceptions,**  both  of  them  marked  symptoms  of  a  disease  called  monomamaf 
in  which  a  man  runs  aAer  one  idea  till  he  often  eventually  runs  mad.  The  editor  evi- 
dently eees  Mr.  F.  to  be  at  present  in  this  peril,  and  would  fain  fasten  Mr.  Davis'  book,  the 
"Grand  Harmonia***  as  a  rudder  to  the  vessel  of  his  religious  faith,  which  is  on  the  point  of 
being  wrecked  in  the  thallow  water  of  the  New  Church  theology.  We  have  no  doubt  he  is 
onder  far  better  guidance,  and  that  the  abrasion  of  his  keel  among  the  shoals — if  he  is 
among  them— will  scrape  off  the  barnacles  of  such  vapid  spiritualisms  as  have  adhered  to 
it  from  contact  with  the  Messenger  and  its  clique,  after  which  it  will  be  waded  quieUy 
into  the  haven  of  truth.  As  to  Swedenborg*s  volunteer  communication  to  **  Brother  Fer- 
nakl,**  Informing  him  that  he  is  **  in  the  dark — in  error,"  he  wiU  no  doubt  take  it  as  kindly 
is  it  WMM  meant  by  the  spirit,  and  believe  as  much  in  the  identity  of  the  speaker  or  rap* 
per  •shin  nasaitkNi  on  that  head  is  entitled  to— «  measure  of  credence  which  ha  nvn  ^tci^Ai* 
bly  bcfltow  without  gready  dlminisbiiv  the  stock  on  hand. 
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REMARKS. 

It  will  be  perceived  by  the  above  communication  that  a  material  change  has 
taken  place  m  the  opinions  of  the  author  relating  to  theological  and  apiritutl 
subjects.  This  change,  which  may  be  a  matter  of  some  surprise  to  our  read- 
ers, may  be  accounted  for,  we  think,  by  referring  to  certain  principles  which 
seem  to  be  established  in  the  human  constitution.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
constant  and  excessive  exercise  of  the  mind  in  any  one  particular  direction, 
whereby  the  necessary  equilibrium  between  it  and  the  body  is  disturbed,  is  in- 
evitably followed  by  weakness  and  derangement  in  the  nervous  system,  and 
not  unfrequently  by  an  obscuration  of  the  mental  perceptions.  The  intellect 
of  an  individual  in  this  condition,  like  eyes  which  have  been  enfeebled  by  gat- 
ing at  the  sun,  is  naturally  blinded  to  the  true  reality  of  things,  and  is,  from» 
this  cause,  led  to  perceive  many  dark  spots  in  the  beautiful  light  with  which  it 
is  surrounded.  In  making  an  application  of  these  principles  to  the  case  of  the 
individual  referred  to,  we  cannot  but  feel  an  emotion  of  pity  when  we  reflect 
that  an  intellect  so  free  and  exploring  in  its  aims,  should  be  turned  aside  from 
its  onward  course,  like  a  vessel  which  has  once  ventured  on  the  deep  oceaOr 
but  seems  likely  to  be  wrecked  in  shallow  water.  In  relation  to  the  particalar 
views  which  Mr.  Fernald  has  recently  embraced,  it  is  deemed  proper  to  pro- 
sent  no  argument  in  this  place.  A  more  calm  and  patient  investigation  of  thfr 
subjects  involved  in  the  Harmonial  Philosophy  may  serve  to  convince  him  of 
the  impropriety  of  his  present  position,  and  establish  him  agaiii  on  the  divine 
principles  of  Nature  which  form  the  foundations  of  eternal  Truth. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  preceding  letter  was- 
read  aloud  in  the  presence  of  a  reliable  medium^  and  that,  after  receiving  some 
directions  in  regard  to  its  publication,  we  were  visited  by  the  spirit  of  Emanoel 
Swedenborg,  who  voluntarily  and  without  request,  communicated  the  follow- 
ing intelligence : — 

'^  Brother  Fernald  is  in  the  dark— he  is  in  error,  and  his  mind  is  troubled  on 
account  of  seeming  discrepancies  in  spiritual  communications." 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  discrepancies  here  mentioned  have  been  a 
source  of  disquietude  to  many  minds,  which  have  not  been  able  to  comprehend 
the  essential  principles  on  which  spiritual  intercourse  is  based.  To  all  such, 
including  Mr.  Fernald,  we  would  earnestly  commend  the  perusal  of  a  recent 
work  from  the  pen  of  A.  J.  Davis,  which  is  noticed  in  auotner  column.— En. 
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1.— The  Antediluvian  History,  and  Narrative  of  the  Flood;  as  set  forth  in  thi 
early  Portions  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  critically  examined  and  explainid.  By 
the  Kev.  £.  D.  Rendell,  of  Preston,  £ng.  London:  J.  S.  Hodson.  12mo. 
pp.  463. 

There  is  no  point  at  which  the  progress  of  scientific  research  at  this  day 
comes  into  more  direct  collision  with  the  literal  statements  of  Holy  Writr 
than  that  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  present  able  and  interesting  volume 
of  Mr.  Rendell.  Mr.  Babbage,  in  his  "Ninth  Bridgewater  Treatise,"  remark* 
that  "  those  observers  and  philosophers  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  the 
study  of  Geology,  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  there  exists  irresistible 
evidence,  that  the  date  of  the  earth's  first  formation  is  far  anterior  to* 
the  epoch  supposed  to  be  assigned  to  it  by  Moses;  and  it  is  now  td* 
mitted  by  all  competent  persons,  that  the  formation  even  of  those  strata 
which  are  nearest  the  surface,  must  have  occupied  vast  periods,  prohably 
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millions  of  ages,  in  arriving  at  their  present  state  ;'*  and  sach  being  the  case,  he 
further  observes,  that  *^  it  surely  becomes  a  duty  to  require  a  very  high  degree 
of  evidence,  before  we  again  claim  authority  for  the  opinion  that  the  book  of 
Genesis  contains  such  a  precise  account  of  the  work  of  creation,  that  we  may 
venture  to  appeal  to  it  as  a  refutation  of  observed  facts."  This  latter  remark 
the  Newchurchman  restricts  of  course  to  the  literal  record,  which  he  is  taught 
to  regard  as  having  no  reference  to  the  process  of  the  physical  creation,  and 
consequently  as  possessing  no  authority  on  that  score.  The  entire  narrative, 
18  understood  in  the  New  Church,  treats  not  of  a  physical,  but  of  a  spiritual 
creation,  and  it  must  be  regarded  as  signally  of  the  Divine  Providence,  that 
this  interpretation  is  being  brought  somewhat  prominently  before  the  world 
jnst  at  the  time  when  the  credit  formerly  given  to  the  Mosaic  record  begins  to 
give  way  before  the  results  of  modern  discovery  and  induction.  The  geolo- 
gists have  not  yet  in  general  become  aware  of  the  true  interpretation  propos- 
ed to  them)  but  they  have  effectually  undermined  the  false.  They  have 
pushed  their  researches  to  such  an  extent,  have  accumulated  facts  and  anal- 
ogies in  such  an  abundance,  that  the  grand  conclusion  can  no  longer  be 
avoided,  that  the  cosmogony  of  Moses  is  not  literally  true.  They  have  then  thus 
far  dug  away  the  earth,  and  prepared  a  place  for  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
splendid  superstructure.  But  they  here  suspend  their  labors,  and  another 
elftss  of  workmen  steps  in,  and  begins  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  imperish- 
able temple  of  truth. 

It  is  clear  that  the  literal  history  of  the  creation  is  irreconcilable  with  phy- 
sical facts,  and  that  no  interpretation  can  make  it  otherwise.  The  current  con- 
stmction  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  making  out  that  the  world  was  creat- 
ed from  chaos,  or  from  nothing,  in  the  space  of  six  days,  of  24  hours  each, 
must  perforce  be  given  up.  But  this  unpleasant  necessity  has  been  sought  to 
be  evaded  in  several  ways.  The  first  attempt  in  this  direction  was  to  assume 
that  by  **  day"  Moses  meant  a  period  of  indefinite  but  immense  duration.  But 
the  absurdity  of  such  a  subterfuge  is  palpable,  since  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  in 
each  day  there  was  the  evening  and  the  morning— alternations  of  light  and  dark- 
ness, which  must  of  course  have  covered  vast  periods  of  time ;  and  yet  we  are  to 
believe  that  vegetables,  of  the  same  organic  structure  with  the  present,  though 
different  in  species,  could  live  and  flourish  during  such  protracted  alternations. 
Again,  it  is  implied  in  this  theory,  that  either  these  wonderful  days  and  nights 
were  succeeded,  on  the  creation  of  the  sun,  by  days  and  nights  of  a  common 
kind ;  or  that  the  earth  was  centuries  in  turning  upon  its  axis,  so  as  to  make 
the  natural  day  correspond  with  the  preceding  ages  of  preternatural  light  and 
dai^ness.  This  attempt  at  reconciliation  is  therefore  a  failure,  and  equally  so 
is  every  other  which  has  been  attempted,  except  that  of  the  New  Church, 
which  takes  the  Mosaic  narrative  out  of  the  category  of  veritable  history,  and 
interprets  it  as  a  symbolical  representation  of  the  process  of  the  spiritual  crea- 
tion, otherwise  indicated  in  the  term  regeneration.  This  we  contend  is  the 
only  alternative.  The  literal  sense  must  be  rigidly  maintained  or  wholly 
abandoned.  What  can  be  more  explicit  than  the  words  of  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment, containing  a  summary  of  the  teachings  of  Genesis : — "  For  in  six 
days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is^  and 
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rested  the  seventh  day.**  The  *' heaven  and  earth"  here  mast  be  the  same 
heaven  and  earth  mentioned  in  Genesis,  and  if  so,  then  the  earth  on  whieh  we 
'live,  and  the  heaven  above  us,  were  made  in  the  six  days'  oreation.  We  have 
no  right  to  say  the  narrative,  if  designed  to  embody  a  trae  cosmogonyv  meant 
any  more  or  less  than  it  actually  aflirms,  merely  because  we  wish  to  make  iti 
terms  to  accord  with  the  facts  that  science  has  brought  to  light.  The  eonclii- 
sion  of  the  whole  matter  is,  that  geological  science  demonstrates  the  ezistenoe 
-of  this  globe,  and  of  organized  animal  life  upon  it,  incalculable  ages  before 
the  creation  of  man,  and  that  such  demonstration  is  not  to  be  reconciled  with 
the  writings  of  Moses  taken  in  their  literal  import.  Science  and  Scriptmesie 
on  this  head  at  variance,  and  no  ingenuity  can  make  them  agree. 

But  the  objections  to  the  literal  verity  of  these  early  annals  of  the  earth  and 
the  race,  are  not  confined  to  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  The  entire  portion 
relating  to  the  antediluvian  period,  presents  insurmountable  difficulties  to  t 
close  analysis.  The  garden  of  Eldeu,  with  its  four  rivers,  considered  as  a  geo- 
graphical locality — the  formation  of  the  woman— the  talking  serpent — the  lon- 
gevity of  the  antediluvians — the  deluge  and  the  ark — all  offer  problems  and 
paradoxes  which  thousands  have  been  troubled  by  who  have  never  nnmtd 
their  doubts,  to  say  nothing  of  the  multitudes  who  have. 

In  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Rend  ell  has  come  forward  with  an  elaboiate 
work,  constructed  on  the  principle  of  a  spiritual  or  internal  sense,  and  solving 
with  this  key  all  the  anomalies  and  incredibilities  which  attach  to  the  literal 
narrative.  Nothing  could  be  more  seasonable,  and  the  execution  is  in  the 
main  all  that  one  could  desire.  The  book  is  not  a  book  for  formal  review  in 
our  pageS;  as  it  gives,  of  course,  substantially  the  explanations  of  the  Arcana 
on  the  themes  discussed.  But  it  is  no  more  than  an  act  of  justice  to  the  vol- 
ume to  present  the  reader  with  its  table  of  contents,  from  which  he  will  learn 
what  a  rich  treat  awaits  him  as  he  passes  from  chapter  to  chapter. 

General  Structure  of  the  Narrative ;  Original  state  of  Man ;  The  Successive  De- 
velopment of  his  Mental  and  Spiritual  Powers ;  His  Duty  and  Prerogative  as  an 
Image  of  God ;  The  Excellency  of  every  thing  that  was  made ;  the  Seventh  Day, 
a  Celestial  State  of  Man ;  Adam,  a  Religious  Community ;  £den,  with  its  Garden, 
Eastern  situation ;  How  to  be  kept ;  The  Trees  of  the  Garden :  Specifically  the 
Tree  of  Life,  and  the  Tree  of  Knowledge,  of  Good  and  Evil ;  The  River  of  Eden, 
and  its  being  parted  into  Four  Heads ;  Adam  naming  the  Living  Creatures ;  Its 
not  being  Good  that  Adam  should  be  alone  :  His  Deep  Sleep ;  The  taking  a  Sib 
fix>m  him,  and  building  it  into  a  Woman ;  The  Serpent  and  its  Deception ;  The 
Eating  of  the  forbidden  Fruit,  and  Expulsion  from  Eden ;  The  curse  upon  the 
Serpent;  The  Sorrows  of  the  Woman,  and  the  Curse  upon  the  Ground  for 
Man's  sake;  Cain  and  Abel,  with  their  Occupations;  The  Offerings  of  Cain 
and  Abel ;  Why  the  Offering  of  Abel  was  respected,  and  that  of  Cain  rejected; 
The  Death  of  Abel ;  The  Curse  on  Cain ;  His  Fugitive  and  Vagabond  condi- 
tion ;  Cain^s  Complaint  and  Apprehensions ;  The  Mark  set  upon  him  for  his 
Preservation ;  The  Land  of  Nod ;  Cain's  Son ;  The  building  of  a  City,  and 
calling  it  after  the  Name  of  his  Son,  Enoch ;  The  Birth  of  Seth ;  The  Longevity 
of  his  Descendants ;  And  the  '^  Translation'*  of  Enoch ;  The  Corruptions  of  the 
Antediluvian  World  ;  The  Sons  of  God  taking  to  them  Wives  of  the  Daughters 
of  Men ;  The  Giants  that  were  in  the  Antediluvian  World,  and  the  Repentance 
of  the  Lord  that  he  had  made  Man ;  The  Ark ;  Noah  and  his  Family  entering 
into  it;  The  Beasts  preserved  therein ;  The  Deluge,  and  the  Death  of  ail  Flesh 
but  those  who  entered  into  the  Ark. 
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These  yerioufl  topics  are  treated  by  Mr.  Rendell  with  great  simplicity  and 
perspicuity,  and  at  the  same  time  with  signal  ability.  He  has  prodaced  a  work 
of  permanent  value,  and  one  that  we  are  confident  will  be  eventually  regarded 
as  among  the  richest  accessions  made  to  Biblical  learning  during  the  present 
century.  If  we  have  any  exceptions  to  take  to  it,  it  is  on  the  score  of  its 
studied  avoidance  of  every  thing  which  would  betray  its  character  and  origin 
as  a  distinctly  New  Church  work.  The  name  of  Swedenborg,  we  believe,  occurs 
in  it  only  once,  nor  have  we  detected  more  than  three  allusions  to  his  writings« 
and  those  very  brief  and  casual.  That  this  is  to  be  charged  as  a  weakness,  a 
defect,  a  blemish,  in  the  face  of  the  sterling  excellencies  of  the  volume,  we  are 
backward  to  assert.  We  doubt  not  it  will  secure  multitudes  of  readers  on  this 
account,  who  would  otherwise  turn  from  it  with  disgust;  and  who  will  say 
that  this  is  not  a  great  object  gained?  But,  on  the  other  hand,  is  there  not  a 
probability  that  many  readers,  ignorant  entirely  of  the  laws  on  which  the  in- 
spired Word  is  constructed,  and  unaware  of  the  interpretations  being  drawn 
from  any  higher  source  than  the  ingenious  fancy  of  the  author,  will  put  them 
in  the  category  of  mere  conjectures,  as  they  do  the  arbitrary  spiritualizings  of 
Origen,  Angustin,  Jerome,  or  Bunyan*^  It  may  indeed  be  said,  that  if  authori- 
tatively propounded,  as  few  admit  the  authority,  so  while  nothing  would  be 
gained  in  winning  assent,  much  would  be  lost  in  repelling  attention.  But  on 
this  head  we  confess  to  strong  doubts.  As  a  matter  of  general  policy,  our  pre- 
ference leans  decidedly  to  a  frank  avowal  of  the  illuminated  source  from 
which  our  treasures  of  truth  are  drawn,  and  so  far  as  that  truth  commends  itself 
to  the  intelligence  of  the  world,  so  far  it  challenges  a  consideration  of  the  au- 
thority alleged  in  its  behalf.  And  when  once  the  evidences  of  New  Church 
truths  are  candidly  weighed,  we  have  little  solicitude  as  to  the  result. 

We  cannot,  however,  have  much  confidence  in  our  opinions  on  this  subject 
We  have  great  respect  for  the  judgment  of  our  author  in  the  premises,  and  per- 
haps, might  be  a  good  deal  influenced  by  a  clear  statement  of  the  grounds  on 
which  it  rests.  He  evidently  is  not  disposed  to  draw  a  veil  over  his  own  per- 
sonal faith,  as  he  says,  *^  The  religious  connections  of  the  writer  will  know  the 
source  whence  these  opinions  have  been  suggested ;  to  them,  therefore,  no  ex- 
planation on  this  head  is  necessary ;  and  it  is  presumed  that  those  who  may 
be  favorably  impressed  with  them,  after  the  perusal  of  the  work,  will  find  no 
difficulty  in  going  directly  to  the  same  spring.*^  All  this  is  well,  and  the  re- 
sult anticipated  may  sometimes  take  place ;  but  we  can  only  say,  for  our- 
telvee,  that  the  profoundest  expositions  of  this  book  would  have  appeared  as 
mere  fanciful  speculations,  the  outbirth  of  the  author's  mental  proprium,  had 
we  read  it  a  few  years  since,  before  being  initiated  into  the  arcana  of  New 
Church  interpretation.  Whereas,  had  the  writer  declared  himself  simply  an 
expounder  of  a  theory  proposed  by  another,  we  should  have  felt  drawn  to 
learn  more  of  the  man  and  of  his  mission.  But  the  policy  is  obviously  ex- 
perimental 'f  and  we  would  not  prejudge  the  issues.  The  work  is  intrinsically 
invaluable,  and  its  reasonings  and  elucidations  may  be  in  themselves  more  easy 
of  reception  than  our  previous  impressions  would  allow  us  to  believe. 
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2. — ^Theort  or  Pnkumatologt  ;  in  Reply  to  the  Question^  What  tmgkt  to  be  heUend 
or  disbelieved  eoneeming  PresentimentSj  VisumSj  and  Apparitioniy  aceording  to  Ne- 
ture^  Reasony  and  Scripture,  By  Dr.  J.  Heimrich  Juno-Stillixo.  Tnuuiattd 
from  the  German^  with  copious  Notes,  by  Samuel  Jackson.  First  American  Edi- 
tion, edited  by  Rev.  George  Bush.  New  York ':  1851.  J.  S.  Redfield,  Clinton 
Hail.    12mo.  pp.  286. 

A  certain  degree  of  interest  will  inevitably  attach,  in  the  mind  of  a  New- 
churchman,  to  whatever  is  likely  to  serve  as  a  confirmation  of  the  spiritnai 
disclosures  to  which  he  has  so  fully  yielded  his  belief.  The  present  work  of 
Stilling  comes  decidedly  within  this  category,  as  many  of  its  narratives  go 
unequivocally  to  establish  the  truth  of  what  Swedenborg  has  taught  respect- 
ing the  intercourse  between  the  two  worlds.  The  author  was  of  the  Pietistic 
School  of  Germany,  and  one  of  the  best  of  the  class— sincere,  simple,  fervent, 
full  of  reverence,  and  having  the  ardor  of  his  temperament,  which  was  little 
short  of  enthusiasm,  kept  in  check  by  the  wisdom  inseparable  from  a  troly 
loving  heart.  Accordingly  we  find  in  the  volume  before  us  a  perpetual  re- 
manding of  everything  strange,  abnormal,  and  supernatural  to  the  standard 
of  the  inspired  Word,  and  the  most  salutary  cautions  about  giving  heed  to 
spirits  or  spiritual  phenomena,  while  at  the  same  time  admitting  most  cor- 
dially the  reality  of  this  kind  of  agency.  To  those  who  are  not  panoplied  on 
this  score  by  the  armor  drawn  from  the  arsenal  of  the  New  Church,  the  pre- 
sent volume,  which  is  full  of  interest,  is  calculated  to  be  of  the  most  signal 
service.  Our  own  humble  contributions  to  the  volume  extend  only  to  the  for- 
nishing  of  a  preface  and  of  several  notes,  intended  to  correct  some  erroneons 
impressions  in  regard  to  Swedenborg  and  his  mission,  under  which  the  author 
evidently  labored,  and  which  are  calculated  to  do  marked  injustice  to  their 
subject.  On  the  whole,  as  the  evils  which  it  was  designed  by  the  author  to 
counteract,  are  rife  at  the  present  day,  we  hail  its  republication  as  auspicioos 
to  the  cause  of  that  truth  over  which  the  New  Church  watches  with  peculiar 
interest. 


3. — Principles  or  Homceofatht.    In  a  Series  of  Lectures,    By  B.  F.  Josltn,  M.  D. 
New  York :  Wm.  Radde.    12mo.  pp.  185. 

The  headings  of  the  five  Lectures  which  compose  the  present  volume,  will 
give  the  reader  a  tolerably  fair  idea  of  the  drift  of  the  work.  I.  Obstacles  to 
HomcBopathic  Investigation  and  Belief.  11.  Evidences  of  the  Power  of  Small 
Doses,  and  Attentuated  Medicines,  including  a  Theory  of  Potentization.  Ill- 
The  use  of  Chemical  and  Mechanical  Means,  and  Large  Doses,  in  connection 
with  HomcBopathic  Practice.  IV.  Law  of  Cure.  V.  Pure  Homoeopathy.  In 
treating  in  the  first  Lecture  of  the  obstacles  that  stand  in  the  way  of  Homff* 
opathic  investigation  and  belief,  we  have  been  struck  with  the  similarity  of 
those  obstacles  to  those  which  oppose  the  candid  examination  and  reception 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church.  The  classification  which  the  author 
makes  of  those  who  may  be  expected  to  reject  the  new  system,  would  b^ 
equally  apropos  to  those  who  refuse  credence  to  our  truths,  as  substantially 
the  same  influences  operate  in  both  cases.      But  we  have  not  room  to 
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f(^ow  out  the  analogies,  nor  to  present  that  estimate  of  the  Lectures,  as  » 
whole,  which  we  think  their  merit  amply  deserves.  We  could  not  readily  point 
to  a  treatise  where  the  fundamental  principles  of  Homcnopathy  are  more  ably 
argued,  and  the  very  questions  which  a  candid  inquirer  would  propose,  an- 
swered more  satisfactorily. 


4. — The  Fathers  of  the  Desert  ;  or,  an  Account  of  the  Origin  and  Practiu  of 
Monkery  among  Heathen  Nations;  its  Passage  unto  the  Churcn  ;  and  some  wmder^ 
ful  Stories  of  the  Fathers  concerning  the  Primitive  Monks  and  Hermits.  By  Henry 
BuFFNER,  late  President  of  Washington  College,  Va.  New  York :  Baker  &  Scrib- 
ner.    2  vols.  12mo. 

We  confess  to  the  agreeable  surprise  with  which  our  eyes  first  fell  on  these 
two  goodly  volumes,  which,  we  believe,  was  prior  to  any  distinct  information 
that  such  a  work  was  either  published  or  contemplated.  At  any  rate,  if  we 
had  seen  the  notice  of  its  appearance,  it  was  so  casually  that  the  impression 
had  vanished  when  it  came  into  our  hands.  It  occupies  a  field  of  research^ 
very  seldom  explored  ;  but  in  this  work  explored  with  great  care,  and  with 
rich  results.  The  history  of  religious  asceticism  and  monachism,  not  only  in 
the  Christian  church,  but  among  all  the  distinguished  nations  of  antiquity,  ie 
here  given  in  minute  detail,  it  is  shown  how  the  tendencies  to  sequestered 
and  eremite  life  have  grown  out  of  the  peculiar  philosophies  of  the  Egypt-^ 
ians,  Chaldees,  Persians,  Hindoos,  and  other  Eastern  nations,  and  how  they  were 
thence  transplanted  into  the  Christian  church,  where  they  have,  in  their  prac- 
tical working,  given  rise  to  a  world  of  romantic  legends  and  anecdotes,  uponr 
which  our  author  has  drawn  largely  for  the  materiel  of  his  work.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  he  has  set  before  us  a  mass  of  Monkiana,  which  we  should 
look  for  elsewhere  in  vain,  in  the  compass  of  the  English  language.  The  at- 
tention we  have  thus  far  been  enabled  to  give  to  the  volumes,  has  convinced 
us  more  fully  than  ever  of  one  thing,  namely,  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  the 
stand-point  of  the  New  Church,  from  which  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
troe  scope  and  genius  of  the  philosophies  and  theologies  of  the  ancient  world. 


5. — Phtsico-Phtbiolooical  Researches  on  the  Dynamics  of  Magnetism,  Eleetrid'^ 
fy.  Heat,  Light,  Crystallization,  and  Chemism,  in  their  relation  to  Vital  Fores. 
iy  Baron  Von  Reichenbach.      The  complete  Work,  from  the  German  Second 
Edition,     With  the  Addition  of  a  Preface  and  Critical  Notes,  by  John  Ashburner, 
M.  D.    First  American  Edition,    New   York :  J.  S.  Redfield.    12mo.  pp.  456.. 

We  can  give  little  more  account  of  this  work  than  is  given  in  the  title,  al- 
though it  is  a  work  of  far  more  interest  than  would  be  inferred  simply  from' 
the  title.  A  considerable  part  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  a  record  of  experi- 
ments, to  ascertain  the  effect  of  crystals  and  magnets  upon  the  living  organ* 
ism.  With  certain  female  subjects  possessed  of  highly  nervous  temperaments 
the  effects  are  astonishing ;  but  we  understand  that  the  same  experiments,  in 
other  hands,  have  by  no  means  yielded  the  same  results.  As  the  reliability  of 
the  author  is  beyoud  question,  it  is  probable  that  the  difference  in  the  different 
onsee  is  due  to  the  constitutional  peculium  of  the  persons  upon  whom  the  ex* 
periments  are  made.    Still  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  uniform  results  must 
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tract  much  from  the  valae  of  any  general  inferences  he  may  have  attempted 
'to  draw  from  the  facts  witnessed.  We  can  feel  but  little  -confideoca  in  a  law 
which  rests  upon  a  very  narrow  basis  of  inductions.  Yet,  with  every  abatft- 
ment,  the  book  is  replete  with  scientific  interest,  and  its  subjects  lie,  for  the 
most  part,  directly  along  side  with  the  themes  which  naturally  prompt  inquiqr 
with  the  Newchurchman. 


<6.— NoTxs  on  the  Constrwtion  of  Sheepfolds,    By  John  Runrar.  M.  A.    Author  of 
**  The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture,"  &c.    New-York :  Johir  Wiley. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet,  from  the  pen  of  one  who  has  achieved  the 

highest  reputation,  within  a  few  years,  as  a  writer  on  Painting,  Architectnie, 

and  the  Fine  Arts  in  general.    Mr.  Wiley  has  just  issued  a  splendid  volmne 

by  the  same  author,  entitled  ''The  Stones  of  Venice,"  which  is  spoken  of  as 

one  of  the  most  brilliant  works  of  modem  times.    The  present  6roeA«ir«  is  as 

affair  altogether  unique,  having  no  reference  whatever  to  the  subject  w^tk 

is  indicated  by  the  letter  of  the  title  page.    The  only  clue  afforded  by  the 

author  to  the  choice  of  the  title  is  to  be  found  in  the  remark  that  it  was  origifr 

•ally  intended  to  form  part  of  an  Appendix  to  an  essay  on  Architecture.    But 

as  his  ideas  seem  to  flow  somewhat  easily  from  symbols  to  substances,  he 

makes  a  transit  from  the  structures  designed  to  house  the  shepherd's  charge 

from  wolves  and  winds,  to  the  spiritual  frame-work,  which  has  all  along  bees 

deemed  so  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  Church-flocks  from  the  dangen 

to  which  they  have  been  exposed .    In  other  words,  the  drift  of  the  pamphlet  is 

to  show  up  the  futility  of  all  high-church  claims  and  pretensions ;  and  for  one 

who  breathes  the  very  air  of  Oxford,  as  does  Mr.  R.,  his  fearless  descant 

upon  the  genius  of  Puseyism,  and  the  policy  of  the  Church,  is  as  remarkable 

as  the  originality  and  eloquence  of  his  style.    A  piquant  characterization  is 

the  following: — 

'*  One  could  put  up  with  Puseyism  more  patiently,  if  its  fallacies  arose 
merely  from  peculiar  temperaments  yielding  to  peculiar  temptations.  But  its 
bold  refusals  to  read  plain  English  ;  its  elaborate  adjustments  of  tight  band^ 
ages  over  its  own  eyes,  as  wholesome  preparation  for  a  walk  among  traps 
and  pit-falls ;  its  daring  trustfulness  in  its  own  clairvoyance  all  the  time,  and 
declarations  that  every  pit  it  falls  into  is  a  seventh  heaven;  and  that  it  is 
pleasant  and  profitable  to  break  its  legs ; — with  all  this  it  is  difllcuU  to  have 
patience." 

In  a  subsequent  paragraph  he  discourses  thus  of  the  assumed  Authority  of 
the  Church : — 

"  There  is,  therefore,  in  matters  of  doctrine,  no  snch  thing  as  the  Authority  of 
the  Church.  We  might  as  well  talk  of  the  authority  of  a  morning  cloud. 
There  may  be  light  in  it,  but  the  light  is  not  of  it ;  and  it  diminishes  the  light 
that  it  gets ;  and  lets  less  of  it  through  than  it  receives,  Christ  being  its  sua. 
Or,  we  might  as  well  talk  of  the  authority  of  a  flock  of  sheep — for  the  Church 
is  a  body  to  be  taught  and  fed,  not  to  teach  and  feed  :  and  of  all  the  sheep 
that  are  fed  on  the  earth,  Christ's  sheep  are  the  most  simple  (the  children  of 
this  generation  are  wiser) :  always  losing  themselves ;  doing  little  else  in  this 
world  btU  lose  themselves ;  never  finding  themselves ;  always  found  bv  Some 
One  else ;  getting  perpetually  into  sloughs,  and  snows,  and  bramble  tnickets, 
like  to  die  there,  but  for  their  Shepherd,  who  is  for  ever  finding  them  and 
ibearing  them  back,  with  torn  fleeces  and  eyos  full  of  fear." 
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On  the  authority  of  the  Clergy  he  is  equally  explicit,  maintaining  that  the- 

Clergy  are  merely  the  "  Spiritual  Officers  of  the  Church,"  and  that  by  Officers 

is  simply  meant  peofle  in  office.    To  the  questions,  What  should  be  the  offices^ 

smd  of  what  kind  should  be  the  Authority  of  the  Clergy,  he  answers : — 

'*  I  have  hitherto  referred  to  the  Bible  for  an  answer  to  every  question.  I 
do  so  again  ;  and  behold,  the  Bible  gives  me  no  answer.  1  defy  you  to  an* 
Bwer  me  from  the  Bible.  You  can  only  guess,  and  dimly  conjecture,  what 
the  offices  of  the  Clergy  toere  in  the  first  century.  You  cannot  show  me  a 
single  command  as  to  what  they  shall  be.  Strange,  this;  the  Bible  give  no^ 
answer  to  so  apparently  important  a  question !  God  surely  would  not  have 
left  His  word  without  an  answer  to  anything  His  children  ought  to  ask." 

Again : — 

^'  But  there  is  one  thing  which,  as  officers,  or  as  separate  from  the  rest 
of  the  flock,  they  never  call  themselves — which  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible^ as  so  separate,  they  ever  should  have  called  themselves;  that 
»,  Frietts,  It  would  have  been  just  as  possible  for  the  Clergy  of  the- 
early  Church  to  call  themselves  Levites  as  to  call  themselves  (ex  officio) 
Priests.  The  whole  function  of  Priesthood  was,  on  Christmas  morning^ 
at  once  and  for  ever  gathered  into  His  Person  who  was  bom  at  Bethle- 
hem ;  and  thenceforward,  all  who  are  united  with  Him,  and  who  with 
him  make  eacrifice  of  themselves;  that  is  to  say,  all  members  of  the  In- 
▼itibie  Church,  become  at  the  instant  of  their  conversion^  Priests ;  and  are 
so  called  in  1  Pet.  ii.  5,  and  Rev.  i.  6,  and  xx.  6,  where,  observe,  there  is  no 
possibility  of  limiting  the  expression  to  the  Clergy ;  the  conditions  of  Priest- 
Bood  being  simply  having  been  loved  by  Christ,  and  washed  in  His  blood« 
The  blasphemous  claim  on  the  part  of  the  Clergy  of  being  more  Priests  than 
the  godly  laity — that  is  to  say,  of  having  a  higher  Holiness  than  the  Holiness 
of  being  one  with  Christ — is  altogether  a  Romanist  heresy,  dragging  after  it, 
or  having  its  origin  in,  the  other  heresies  respecting  the  sacrificial  power  of 
the  Church  officer,  and  his  repeating  the  oblation  of  Christ,  and  so  having 
power  to  absolve  from  sin :  with  all  the  other  endless  and  miserable  false^ 
aoode  of  the  Papal  hierarchy ;  falsehoods  for  which,  that  there  might  be  no- 
shadow  of  excuse,  it  has  been  ordained  by  the  Holy  Spirit  that  no  Christian 
minister  shall  once  call  himself  a  Priest  from  one  end  of  the  New  Testament 
to  the  other,  except  together  with  his  flock :  and  so  far  from  the  idea  of  any 
peculiar  sanctification,  belonging  to  the  Clergy,  ever  entering  the  Apostles* 
minds,  we  actually  find  St.  Paul  defending  himself  against  the  possible  impu* 
tadon  of  inferiority :  ^If  any  man  trust  to  himself  that  he  is  Chrises,  let  him> 
of  himself  think  this  again,  that,  as  he  is  Christ's,  even  so  are  we  Christ's^ 
(2  Cor.  X.  7)." 

Finally,  tee  listen  to  the  following  as  to  the  voice  of  an  echo  : — 

"Although,  however,  the  Protestant  laity  do  not  often  admit  the  absolving^ 
power  of  their  clergy,  they  are  but  too  apt  to  yield,  in  some  sort,  to  the  im- 

Eression  of  their  greater  sanctification  ;  and  from  this  instantly  results  the  un- 
appy  consequence  that  the  sacred  character  of  the  Layman  himself  is  for- 
gotten, and  his  own  Ministerial  duty  is  neglected.  Men  not  in  office  in  the 
Church  suppose  themselves,  on  that  grouud,  in  a  sort  unholy ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, they  may  sin  with  more  excuse,  and  be  idle  or  impious  with  less  dan- 
ger than  the  Clergy :  especially  they  consider  themselves  relieved  from  all 
ministerial  function,  and  as  permitted  to  devote  their  whole  time  and  energy 
to  the  business  of  this  world.  No  mistake  can  possibly  be  greater.  Every 
member  of  the  Church  is  equally  bound  to  the  service  of  the  Head  of  the 
Church;  and  that  service  is  pre-eminently  the  saving  of  souls.  There  is  not 
a  moment  of  a  man's  active  life  in  which  he  may  not  be  indirectly  preaching : 
and  throughout  a  great  part  of  his  life  he  ought  to  be  directly  preaching,  ana 
teaching  both  strangers  and  friends ;  his  children,  his  servants,  and  all  who 
in  any  way  are  put  under  him,  being  given  to  him  as  especial  objects  of  his 
ministration.    So  that  the  only  difference  between  a  Church  officer  and  ^Vvf 
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member,  is  either  a  wider  degree  of  authority  given  to  the  former,  as  ap- 
pareatly  a  wiser  and  better  man,  or  a  special  appointment  to  some  office  more 
-easilv  discharged  by  one  person  than  hj  many ;  as,  for  instance,  the  senring 
of  tables  by  the  deacons ;  the  authority  or  appointment  being,  in  either  case, 
commonly  signified  by  a  marked  separation  from  the  rest  of  the  Church,  and 
the  privilege  or  power  of  being  maintained  by  the  rest  of  the  Church,  witk- 
-out  being  forced  to  labor  with  his  hands,  or  encumber  himself  with  any  tem- 
poral concerns.*' 


SDITORIAL   ITSM8. 

Rev.  Mr.  De  Charmf ,  we  are  happy  to  learn,  is  about  putting  to  press  a  revised  and 
<nuch  improviMl  edition  of  his  *'  Discourse  on  Freedom  and  Slavery  as  viewed  in  the 
Light  of  the  New  Jerusalem.**  As  a  part  of  his  Preface  he  has  determined  to  inaeit  ths 
J9tw  JenuaUm  amd  ii»  Htavenly  Doetrifu,  for  the  information  of  such  of  his  leaden  ti 
may  not  have  become  informed  on  that  head.  The  following  is  the  table  of  Contents  of 
<he  Discourse  itself:^ 

Chapter  /. — An  Argument  in  the  United  States'  Senate,  that  African  Slavery  is  a  Civil 
and  Political  Blessing,  answered,  by  showing  that  it  is  a  CiTil,  Political,  Moral,  and 
Spiritual  Evil,  especially  to  the  White  Man,  alSiough  it  may  not,  in  the  case  of  our  Soath* 
<em  States,  be  a  Sin. 

Chapter  11. — ^The  same  subject  continued,  in  an  effort  to  show,  that  Slavery  is  an 
Evil  to  the  White  Man,  because  it  debases  his  Humanity,  first,  by  developing  and 
strengthening  in  him  an  Arbitrary  and  Domineering  Spirit,  and,  second,  by  making  La- 
bor disreputable  among  the  Whites.  Still,  Slavery  in  our  Southern  States  may  not  ba 
a  Sin  ;  but  must  be  regarded  as  a  Chronic  Constitutional  Disease,  which  entitles  oor 
Southern  Brethren  to  our  Kind  Consideration,  and  imposes  on  us  the  Duty  of  Co-opeia* 
tion  with  them  in  gradually  getting  rid  of  it  as  an  Hereditary  Evil. 

Chapter  ///.^From  the  Particular  Doctrine  of  the  New  Jerusalem  bearing  on  the 
subject  before  us,  it  is  argued,  that  the  Evil  of  African  Slavery  is  a  Permission  of  the 
Divine  Providence,  for  the  Ultimate  Regeneration  of  the  African  Race,  and  the  Fall 
Development  of  a  Celestial  Church  in  Africa ;  whereby  it  is  seen,  what  is  the  True  Duqr 
•of  America  in  regard  to  the  Natural  Institution  of  Slavery,  and  her  Grenuine  Charity  to 
<he  African  in  the  Emancipation  of  him  from  it,  as  well  as  what  are  the  True  Prin- 
oiples  on  which  alone  such  Emancipation  can  be  safely  and  securely  effected. 

Chapter  IV. — ^Freedom  and  Slavery  very  briefly  and  cursorily  viewed  in  their  Spiritoal 
Aspect. 

Chapter  V. — ^Practical  Application  of  the  Subject — A  Recapitulation,  setting  forth, 
in  a  Varied  Form  of  Presentation,  the  True  Nature  of  Freedom  and  Slavery,  eidiibitiDg 
the  position  of  America  in  relation  to  the  Countries  of  Europe,  and  indicating  the  DntlM 
and  Responsibilities  of  Americans,  and  especially  of  Members  of  the  True  Church,  la 
preserving  the  Liberties  of  their  own  Country,  and  in  Promoting  the  Universal  PoUti- 
•oal  Good  of  all  other  Nations. 

Rev.  Mr.  Benade,  of  Philadelphia,  has  just  published  a  little  volume,  of  the  juvenile 
•class,  entitled  '*  Animals  and  their  Correspondences,**  designed  to  show  to  what  affec- 
tions and  principles  in  the  mind  of  man,  whether  good  or  evil,  the  various  orders  of 
animals  in  the  natural  world  correspond. 

The  publication  of  the  ensuing  letter  entire  will  probably  be  the  best  means  of  com- 
passing the  object  in  view.  We  shall  be  very  happy  to  receive  any  communication  on 
the  subject,  and  to  forward  any  intelligence  of  which  we  may  be  in  the  receipt.  The 
precise  arrangements  of  our  English  brethren  we  are  not  prepared  to  state,  but  believe  it 
is  proposed  to  tender  their  Christian  hospitalities  on  the  occasion  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power. 
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48  Cloudbslet  Tkkracb,  Islington,  London, 

9(^  April,  1851. 

Mt  Dxak  Sim, — ^I  haTe  the  pleasure  of  addressing  you  on  behalf  of  the  Committee 
mppointed  to  make  arrangements  for  a  general  meeting  of  the  members  and  friends  of 
tfas  New  Church,  which  it  is  proposed  to  hold  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  Industrial 
Exhibition  of  all  nations.  It  was  originally  fixed  for  July ;  but  a  very  general  wish  hay- 
ing been  expressed  that  the  General  Conference  should  this  year  be  held  in  London,  in- 
«tnd  of  Edinburgh,  it  has  recently  been  determined  to  make  that  change,  and  the  time 
Ibrhokling  the  proposed  general  meeting  has  also  been  altered  to  the  Tuesday  after  Coa- 
feience,  viz.  August  1 9. 

The  Committee  will  be  glad  to  have  your  valuable  co-operation  in  making  known  to 
the  readers  of  your  Magazine,  and  others,  such  information  as  may  from  time  to  time 
appear  in  the  Intellectual  Repository  ;  also  that  you  should  invite  as  many  friends  as  can 
make  it  convenient  to  come,  in  order  that  the  cause  of  the  New  Church  may  be  as  much 
ai  possible  strengthened  among  the  members  individually  and  collectively,  and  may 
alio  make  a  worthy  appearance  before  the  world  at  large.  We  would  thank  you,  there- 
fore, to  take  such  measures  as  you  may  deem  best,  to  ascertain  what  number  of  visitors 
majbe  expected  from  your  circle,  and,  where  practicable,  the  names  of  ministers  or 
otker  distinguised  individuals.  For  this  purpose  it  may  be  requisite  that  you  should 
either  yourself  undertake,  or  get  some  other  friend,  to  receive  communications  on  this 
tibjeet,  and  let  me  know  the  result  as  soon  as  convenient.  We  shall  also  be  happy  to 
neeive  any  suggestions  in  furtherance  of  the  contemplated  object  Among  the  foreign 
viiitofs  czpeetai  I  may  name  Dr.  Tafelt  to  have  him  amongst  us  will  be  a  very  high 
fratification. 

We  sincerely  hope  a  goodly  number  of  our  esteemed  American  brethren  will  be  present, 
hiereasing  and  sharing  the  general  joy. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  sir. 

Very  affectionately,  yours, 
RiT.  Gxa  Bush.  H.  Bitttsr. 

Amsxicar  Swxdsnboso  Pbintino  and  Pttblishino  Socimr. — ^We  are  requested  to>say 
(hat  this  Society  will  issue  early  in  June  Swedenborg's  works  on  Divine  Love  and  Di- 
vine Wisdom,  and  that  on  Divine  Providence,  to  be  followed  soon  after  by  the  work  on 
Betven  and  HelL 

The  above  works  will  be  from  the  latest  London  editions,  and  the  English  type  and 
pase  have  been  taken  as  the  standard  for  all  the  books  to  be  issued  by  this  Society.  The 
psper  will  be  fine  and  white,  and  in  general  appearance  the  books  will  be  far  superior 
to  any  edition  of  Swedenborg's  works  heretofore  issued  in  this  country. 

It  being  the  object  of  the  above  Society  to  encourage  the  wide  circulation  of  the  works 
of  oor  illuminated  author,  the  prices  have  been  fixed  at  as  low  a  rate  as  has  been  deemed 
idvisable;  but  as  the  means  of  the  Society  are  limited,  it  is  requested  that  societies  and 
individuals,  wishing  the  works,  give  their  orders  in  advance  of  the  publication,  aocom- 
Pvdied  with  the  money,  and,  to  save  expense,  those  st  a  distance,  wishing  the  works, 
'^onld  order  as  many  sent  to  one  address  as  possible. 

All  orders  for  the  present  should  be  addressed  to  C.  Sullivan,  Treasurer,  comer  Sixth 
^'^enne  and  Waverly  Place,  New  York. 

The  prices  are  as  follows : — 

Heaven  and  Hell,  bound  in  cloth         -  -            -           -          45  cents. 

««               ««                     paper  -  -           -           -               35  «« 

DlTine  ProTidence,  bound  in  cloth      •  -            -           -         35  " 

««                "                     paper  -  -            -            -                25  *« 

Divine  Love  and  Divine  Wisdom,  cloth  -            -           -          30  « 

«               <«                     paper  ...               20  «« 

D.  P.  and  D.  L.  and  D.  W,,  one  vol.  cloth      -  -           -          55  ** 

««               ««                     paper  -  -           -           -               45  «* 

The  above  are  the  prices  only  to  members  of  the  Society,  or  to  those  ordering  in  quan- 
^^tics.    To  others  the  prices  will  be  somewhat  higher. 
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The  work  on  **  Antediluvian  History,"  by  Rev.  Mr.  Rendel,  noticed  in  another  ptge, 
is  now  in  process  of  publication  by  Mr.  Clapp,  of  Boston,  and  will  probably  be  leadffor 
the  market  by  the  time  the  Convention  meets  in  June.  The  retail  price,  we  oodentaod, 
will  be  75  cenu  per  copy,  with  a  liberal  discount  to  those  who  purchase  in  qnantitiet. 
Mr.  Allen  has  now  on  hand  several  copies  of  the  English  edition. 

The  American  Swedenborg  Printing  Society  have  issued  the  first  No.  of  a  quarterly 
periodical  entitled  '*  The  New  Church  Messenger,"  devoted  to  intelligence  connected  with 
that  Society.    Terms  25  cents  per  annum. 

The  following  is  the  title  of  a  very  curious  work  recently  translated  in  England  from  the 
French,  and  just  issued  in  conjunction  with  **  Stilling's  Pneumatology,**  from  the 
press  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Redfield,  of  this  city  : — **  The  Celestial  Telegraph,  or.  Secrets  of  the  Life 
to  Come,|revealed  through  Magnetism,  wherein  the  Existence,  the  Form,  the  Occnpatioos 
of  the  Soul  after  its  Separation  from  the  Body,  are  proved  by  many  years  EzperimeotSibj 
the  means  of  eight  ecstatic  Somnambulists,  who  had  eighty  Perceptions  of  thirty-six  ds» 
eeased  Persons  of  various  Conditions';  a  Description  of  them,  their  Conversation,  &e., 
with  Proofs  of  their  Existence  in  the  Spiritual  World.  By  L.  Alph.  Cahagnet.**  If  ths 
reader  will  turn  to  the  April  No*  (1850)  of  the  RepositOfy,  he  will  find,  in  the  letter  of  oar 
English  correspondent,  a  detailed  account  of  this  rather  extraordinary  work,  which  coo- 
tains  interspersed  through  its  pages  many  most  striking  confirmations  of  Swedenboig't 
disclosures,  together  with  many  that  are  directly  at  variance  with  them;  and  what  is 
worse  still,  Swedenborg  himself  is  introduced  among  the  spiritual  collocutors  giving  point 
blank  contradictions  to  his  written  teachings.  To  the  Newchurchman,  therefore,  as  it  can 
have  no  credit,  so  it  can  have  no  valae,  but  as  the  relations  are  probably  authentic,  tboogb 
not  intrinsically  reliable,  it  may  not  be  without  its  use  to  such  minds  as  need  to  be  con- 
vinced of  the  fact  of  a  spiritual  world  in  close  conjunction  with  ours,  and  also  that  aTvy 
large  proportion  of  its  inhabitants  are  fearfully  addicted  to  mendacity.  As  these  tvo 
points  are  distinctly  declared  in  the  writings  of  the  New  Church,  we  do  not  object  to  mea't 
coming  to  tlie  knowledge  of  them  by  some  medium  independent  of  these  writings  them- 
selves, which  are  confirmed  alike  by  the  verities  and  falsities  that  emanate  from  the 
other  sphere. 

The  April  and  May  Nos.  of  the  **  International  Magazine**  published  by  Stringer  & 
Townsend,  are  a  decided  advance,  particularly  the  latter,  upon  their  predecessors.  Tbe 
spirited  competition  which  its  editor  and  publishers  are  determined  to  keep  up  betweeo 
their  Magazine  and  Harpers*  will  have  the  efiect  at  any  rate  to  ensure  to  its  readers  the 
advantages  of  more  and  more  care  in  its  conduct  and  greater  and  still  greater  beaut/  of 
execution. 

We  insert  from  an  article  in  a  Southern  paper,  giving  a  series  of  graphical  portraite  of 
the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  the  following  sketch  of  one  of  our  correspoiul- 
ents  whose  essays  have  several  times  graced  the  pages  of  the  Repository.    '*  Hon.  B.  W.  Ut 

from  S ,  looks  more  like  a  schoolboy  than  a  lawyer:  though  I  presume  he  is  scarcdf 

surpassed  by  any  man  in  the  State,  in  point  of  legal  attainments.  Mentally  speaking,  be 
seems  to  define  and  propound  law  with  the  rapidity  that  a  humming  bird  would  ascertain 
and  extract  the  choicest  sweet  of  every  flower,  and  by  the  time  his  adversary  clears  tbe 
road  of  all  tbe  stumps  and  impediments  that  the  young  jurist  has  thrown  in  his  way,  he 
will  consider  it  about  as  hard  a  day's  work  as  he  has  ever  done." 
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REPLY  TO  LETTERS  TO  A  TRINITARIAN. 

No.  II. 
DSA&   SIR, 

I  must  be  permitted  to  dwell  somewhat  longer  jon  the  topics  pre- 
sented in  my  previous  communication.  These  methods  of  appealing 
to  reason,  and  an  assumed  hidden  sense,  against  the  apparent  mean- 
ing of  Scripture,  are  not  only  irrational  in  themselves,  but  also  grossly 
illogical.  They  present  throughout  a  consciousness  that  the  fair  sense 
of  Scripture  is  in  the  way  of  the  positions  they  are  brought  to  support, 
and  that  some  degree  of  force  must  be  applied  to  make  it  speak  the 
language  the  interpreter  wishes  to  hear.  There  is  in  them,  too,  that 
common  evasion  of  hard-pressed  reasoners,  a  petitio  principiiy  a  tak 
ing  for  granted  of  the  very  matter  in  controversy.  What  right  have 
you  to  call  upon  me,  or  any  one  else,  for  a  reply,  when  you  assume 
that  the  doctrine  against  which  you  contend  is  contrary  to  reason, 
that  is,  to  truth,  and  then  argue  that  because  it  is  irrational^  that  is, 
nntrue^  therefore  it  cannot  be  contained  in  the  Scripture  7  This  mode 
of  proceeding  meets  us  repeatedly  in  your  Letters  to  a  Trinitarian. 
Thus  you  say,  Letter  viii.  p.  80 : 

"  I  have  attempted  so  to  present  the  subject  as  to  make  the  Scriptures  con« 
8ifitent  with  themselves.  The  mere  establishment  of  a  Trinity  will  go  but  lit- 
tle way  towards  this ;  for,  if  the  alleged  Trinity  be  such  as  to  subvert  the  unitv, 
it  can  never  stand  the  ordeal  to  which,  in  this  age,  every  doctrine  of  the  Bible 
Will  be  subjected.  That  such  is  the  effect  of  the  current  doctrine  of  a  Trinity 
of  persons  is,  I  think,  beyond  a  doubt.  The  mind  left  to  the  freedom  of  reason, 
rejects  it  as  a  gross  paralogism.  The  Scriptural  Trinity  must  of  necessity  be  such, 
that  the  predicates  of  what  are  termed  the  different  persons  vmsi  be  seen  to  be 
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strictly  applicable  to  one  person,  and  to  one  only.  The  recofnution  of  two  or 
more  persons  discloses  a  state  of  mind  in  which  the  appearances  of  tr^h  have 
gained  an  ascendency  over  the  reality  of  truth,  no  unusual  result  from  makiog 
Sie  simple  letter  of  the  Word  the  ultimate  appeal,  and  building  the  strongest 
confirmations  upon  it.  In  the  sense  ot  the  letter^  says  Swedenborg,  it 
appears  as  if  another  who  is  superior  is  meant  by  Jehovah,  but  snch  is  the 
sense  of  the  letter  that  it  distinguishes  what  the  internal  sense  unites.  Nothing, 
therefore,  adverse  to  our  view  can  be  inferred  from  the  use  of  terms  so  distinct- 
ive as  the  personal  pronouns  L  thotu,  as  the  indubitable  doctrine  of  the  Di* 
vine  Unity  absolutely  precludes  any  such  real  distinction  of  person." 

Now  this  is  only  modestly  assuming,  in  the  outset,  that  your  oppo- 
nent's position  is  so  directly  in  the  face  of  reason,  that  it  could  not 
have  been  revealed,  and,  therefore,  has  not  been  revealed.  What 
^  appears^  to  have  such  a  meaning  must  surely  mean  something  else, 
or  is  to  be  taken  in  a  sense  quite  different  from  what  any  sober  and 
rational  interpretation  of  the  language,  that  is,  the  letter^  would  ever 
have  led  any  one  to  imagine. 

Here,  of  course,  is  an  end  to  all  argument  on  any  Scriptural  groond. 
Nay,  more,  there  is  an  end  to  all  true  belief  in  a  written  revelation. 
That  which  reveals  nothing  until  toe  first  determine  what  it  ought  to 
reveal,  or  until  some  other  communication  from  above  has  disclosed 
to  us  a  meaning  in  it  which  we  never  should  otherwise  have  arrived 
at  by  any  exercise  of  our  own  minds,  is  just  no  revelation  at  all.  hi 
the  one  c€tse  it  is  superseded  altogether ;  in  the  other  the  term  is  only 
applicable  to  that  later  message,  in  which  alone  the  key  of  the  cypher 
is  supposed  to  be  found. 

Nor  is  this  unanswerable  position  to  be  confounded  with  others 
which  may  seem  to  resemble  it,  but  are  radically  different.  There 
may  be,  in  respect  to  the  Scriptures,  various  degrees  of  understand- 
ing  ;  there  may  be  higher  and  lower  views  of  the  truths  revealed ; 
they  may  have  a  fulness  and  a  grandeur  for  some  minds  that  they  do 
not  possess  for  others ;  and  yet,  as  far  as  the  intellect  is  concemedt 
be  properly  called  the  same  truths.  There  may  be  in  some  cases  a 
deeper  emotion,  and  hence  a  deeper  interest,  and  hence  a  correspond- 
ing quickening  and  clearing  of  the  reason  ;  or  there  may  be  required 
certain  peculiar  circumstances  in  the  condition  of  him  who  studies 
the  Scriptures,  either  in  respect  to  the  world  around  him,  or  the  state 
of  his  own  heart,  which  may  be  necessary  to  give  the  full  import  of 
certain  parts,  or,  rather  the  full  emotion  they  are  adapted  to  convey; 
but  still,  between  all  these  cases,  however  varied,  and  the  one  sup- 
posed, there  is  a  marked  difi'erence.  And  here  is  the  fallacy  which 
ever  characterizes  all  your  reasonings  from  the  ordinary  and  legiti- 
mate use  of  the  true  spiritual  sense  (namely,  the  sense  taken  by  a  spirit- 
ually-minded reader)  to  the  cabalistical  interpretations  of  Sweden- 
borg. You  deceive  your  readers,  and  carry  them  with  you  by  argu* 
ing  strongly  for  the  one  kind  in  your  preihises,  and  then  slipping 
adroitly  into  the  other  in  your  conclusion.  In  this  fallacy  yott 
doubtless  impose  upon  yourself  as  well  as  others,  but  you  certainlyprore 
one  thing,  and  then  assume  as  proved  something  else  quite  different 
from  it.  In  none  of  the  circumstances  or  states  of  mind  above  men* 
oned.is  there  any  need  of  a  new  position  revealed — aside  from  the 
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mental  exercise,  whether  natural,  or  providential,  or  the  result  of 
special  grace,  into  which  the  earnest  student  of  the  Scripture  maybe 
brought.  There  may  be  parts  of  a  revelation,  such  as  prophecy,  for 
example,  which  are  not  so  much  intended  for  individual  direction,  as 
for  attestations  to  the  Church  throughout  the  ages,  and  these  may  be 
better  and  better  understood  the  more  they  are  illustrated  by  fulfill- 
ing historical  events,  or  rather,  the  more  they  themselves  shed  that 
light  upon  history  which  the  reader  afterwards  sees  reflected  back 
upon  the  prophetical  page.  Something  similar  may  be  said  of  those 
peculiar  circumstances  of  individual  believers,  which  enable  them  to 
see  more  of  the  force,  and,  in  this  sense,  more  of  the  meaning,  of  cer- 
tain passages  than  they  had  ever  seen  before.  All  this  falls  within 
the  common  sense  of  mankind,  and  much  more  when  that  common 
sense  becomes  purified  into  the  enlightened  Christian  experience. 

With  these  rational  modifications,  then,  I  am  prepared  for  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  proposition,  that  the  very  idea  of  a  revelation  im- 
plies that  it  is  and  must  be  a  source  of  substantial  light,  and  knowl- 
edge, and  right  guidance  to  all  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  and  who 
honestly  and  prayerfully  receive  it.  To  deny,  therefore,  that  Chris- 
tianity, or,  in  other  words,  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, have  been  understood  by  the  great  mass  of  sincere  believers  in 
all  ages,  as  Christ  and  his  apostles  meant  they  should  be  understood^  is 
to  deny  Christianity  itself.  It  is  to  deny  it  in  the  worst  sense,  not 
merely  as  an  historical  fact,  but  as  a  living  and  light-giving  histori- 
cal power.  It  makes  it  out  to  be  a  mere  name,  an  unreality  in  the 
world.  During  all  these  ages,  there  has,  in  fact,  been  no  Christianity, 
no  Gospel,  no  truth.  Men  have  been  contending  for  a  shell  without 
knowing  whether  it  really  contained  any  thing  or  not.  They  have 
been  disputing  about  an  oracle  which  no  one  has  understood,  and 
which  was  not  meant  to  be  understood.  Instead  of  those  mysteries 
which  the  Swedenborgian  key  discovers  beneath  the  hieroglyphic  cy- 
pher, we  have  had  all  along  the  grossest  errors,  such  as  irrational 
and  unscientific  dogmas  of  resurrections,  and  literal  ascensions,  and 
imaginary  trinities,  and  vicarious  atonements,  and  an  anthropomorphic 
grossness  of  conception  respecting  the  Divine  law,  and  a  supposed 
Divine  wrath  or  displeasure  against  sin,  together  with  that  Tarta- 
rean cloud  of  absurdities  with  which  the  world  has  been  filled  in  con- 
nection with  the  mythus  of  a  fall,  and  of  original  sin,  and  the  abhor- 
rent dogma  of  justification  by  faith.  In  short,  with  the  exception  of 
some  few  moral  precepts,  the  whole  scheme  of  Christianity  has  been 
utterly  misunderstood.  It  has  from  the  beginning  been  pouring 
darkness  instead  of  light  through  the  world,  for  certainly  you  will 
not  maintain  that  these  awful  tenets  of  a  Divine  wratli,  and  ai^ 
atoning  Dei^,  and  an  expiatory  sacrifice,  came  from  any  teachings 
of  nature.  There  would  be  danger  in  such  an  admission,  as  intimat*^ 
ing  that  they  might,  in  that  case,  have  indeed  some  natural  ground 
on  the  reason  and  the  conscience. 

From  time  to  time,  it  is  true,  there  may  have  been  departures  from 
the  main  doctrines  ever  held  by  the  great  mass  of  earnest  believers, 
and  held,  too,  with  an  uniformity  which,  notwithstanding  the  misrep* 
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resentations  of  infidels,  we  could  show  to  be  truly  wonderfuL  There 
have  been  such  attempts  to  get  from  the  Scripture  something  which 
should  be  less  distasteful  to  our  fallen  humanity,  but  ever  with  one 
or  the  other  of  two  results.  Such  deviations  have  ever  been  followed 
by  a  return  to  the  old  current  of  belief,  or  they  have  departed  further 
and  further  until  with  the  doctrine  and  the  life^  they  have  finally  lost 
the  very  name  of  Christianity. 

Ever  has  the  fact  of  a  revelation  been  inseparably  united  to  another 
fact,  namely,  that  God  has  had  in  the  world  a  people^  a  visible  peo- 
ple, to  whom  it  was  a  revelation,  and  without  whom,  as  I  have  shown, 
it  would  have  been  an  empty  name.  A  word  of  God,  without  a  people  of 
God  to  whom  it  is  such  word,  is  an  absurdity  and  a  nonentity.  The  de- 
nier, therefore,  is  driven  to  this  dilemma, — either  the  Church  has,  in  all 
ages,  and  amid  all  her  imperfections  and  corruptions,  had  the  substan- 
tial doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  or  there  has  been  no  Gospel,  and  Chris- 
tianity has  been  antedated  by  eighteen  centuries.  If  so,  then  Christ  has 
been  giving  no  light,  or,  in  other  words,  he  has  not  been  the  Light  of 
the  World. 

All  these  consequences  come  from  the  pretensions  set  up  by  Swe- 
denborg  and  his  followers,  and  their  dogma  of  his  revelation,  super- 
naturally  given,  or  dictionary  of  correspondences,  being  necessary  to 
make  the  old  revelation  intelligible,  or,  at  least,  to  bring  to  the  light 
its  most  vital  and  essential  doctrines.  This  is  the  assumption  with 
which  they  meet  the  most  direct  and  overwhelming  proof  that  can  be 
brought  to  bear  against  them  from  the  old  Scriptures.  As  in  the  ex- 
tract we  have  just  given,  it  is  the  letter,  they  say,  you  bring  against 
us,  the  "appearances  of  truth."  The  letter  distinguishes^  the  internal 
sense  unites.  We  claim  to  have  the  key  to  that  interior  thought 
which  is  unknown  to  all  who  are  as  yet  in  the  outer  court  of  the 
Gentiles.  Is  such  an  assumption  treated  as  a  disparagement  of 
Christ's  revelation,  we  have  this  most  remarkable  answer.  I  give  it 
in  your  own  words : 

*^  How  easy  is  it  to  conceive  that  the  same  vein  of  assurance  might  have 
been  adopted  by  Caiphas  or  Gamaliel^  in  the  days  of  Christy  and  the  apostles. 
How  strikingly  in  character  would  it  have  been  for  these  dignitaries  to  say  of 
the  Old  Testament,  what  Prof.  L.  says  of  both  Old  and  New.  together.  Bat 
would  it  have  been  wise  ?  Would  it  have  been  sanctioned  by  truth  %  A  new 
revelation  was  given,  and  that  without  any  more  inspired  pre-intimation  of  tkn 
fad  (!)  than  we  find  in  the  case  now  before  us." 

The  spirit  of  the  passage  may  be  found  elsewhere  in  your  **  Letters 
to  a  Trinitarian."  And  now  let  me  ask  you.  Are  you  really  prepared 
for  the  issue  thus  made,  and  are  you  willing  to  abide  its  legitimate 
deductions  ?  I  must  be  permitted  to  dwell  at  some  length  on  this 
topic,  namely,  the  exclusive  authority  of  the  Old  Scripture ;  it  is  so 
vitally  connected  with  the  whole  ground  of  our  discussion,  and  so  in- 
timately affected  by  the  entire  spirit  of  your  extended  argument 
Let  us  see,  then,  what  you  fairly  mean  by  boldly  taking  such  a  posi- 
tion, and  this  can  be  done  without  any  long  comment,  for  there  is 
certainly  a  merit  in  your  manner  of  expressing  yourself,  which  you 
will  not  concede  to  the  Scripture.  It*  is  perfectly  clear  and  liable  to 
DO  mistake  of  interpretation ; ''  Even  a  fool  cannot  err  therein,"  or  fail 
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to  perceive  your  drift.  To  the  charge  that  it  is  disparaging  to  Christ's 
revelation  to  suppose  it  to  continue,  in  the  main,  or  in  its  most  essen- 
tial truths,  a  concealed  cypher,  until  1700  years  afterwards  the  key  is 
found  in  a  new  revelation  to  Swedenborg,  you  reply,  that  the  follower 
of  Moses  might,  with  equal  justice,  or,  "  in  the  same  vein  of  assur- 
ance," have  made  the  same  objection  to  the  Gospel  as  a  disparage- 
ment of  the  Old  Testament.  You  certainly  can  mean  nothing  else. 
Let  us  condense  it  then  to  the  simplest  formula,  and  see  how  it  will 
look.  As  Christ  to  Moses,  so  is  Swedenborg  to  Christ ;  as  the  Jew« 
ish  to  the  Old  Christian,  so  is  the  Old  Christian  to  the  New  Church. 
I  ask  you  again  :  Are  you  prepared  to  maintain  this  ground  against 
all  who  bring  the  literal  truth  of  Christ's  revelation  (such  as  it  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  **tVi  appearance^^)  to  bear  against  the  Swedenborgian 
theology  ?  Do  not  say  that  I  am  arraying  against  you  only  the 
weight  of  sacred  names,  and  that  your  propositions  may  be  true  for 
all  that.  Have  you  devoted  so  many  years  of  your  life  to  Biblical 
studies  without  perceiving  that  which  makes  the  immense  difference, 
and  which,  whilst  it  simply  takes  away  all  the  force  of  the  sup- 
posed Jewish  objection  (an  objection  that  might  perhaps  be  natural 
enough  in  its  place)  converts  the  Swe^lenborgian  assumption  into 
something  which  seems  almost  upon  the  borders  of  blasphemy. 

You  may  indignantly  disclaim  the  idea  of  making  Swedenborg 
superior  to  Christ  personally.  But  no  one  ever  thought  of  charging 
you  with  that.  You  do,  however,  make  him  superior  as  a  revelator, 
not  only  in  respect  to  quantity,  but  to  quality.  Christ's  revelation 
requires  an  after  communication  to  make  it  complete  as  well  as  in- 
telligible. This  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  New  Testament, 
as  the  New  Testament  to  the  Old,  and  any  one  who  objects  to  the 
view  is  as  unreasonable  as  Gamaliel  and  Caiphas  would  have  been  in 
rejecting  the  Gospel  on  similar  grounds.  Let  me  then  endeavor  to 
state  these  mighty  differences.  In  the  first  place,  the  pre-eminence  of 
the  person  and  character  of  Christ  must  also  give  him  the  pre-emi- 
nence over  all  others  as  a  revtlator.  The  Light  of  the  world — He 
who  has  light  in  himself — cannot  need  any  other  light  to  make  him 
clear.  This  would  seem  to  be  almost  a  self-evident  proposition. 
True,  the  light  may  not  be  said  to  give  light  when  there  is  no  organ 
either  naturally  adapted,  or  fitted  by  grace,  for  its  reception ;  but  when 
there  is  an  eye  to  behold  it  (and  the  supposition  of  its  shining  in  a 
world  where  it  is  to  have  no  percipients,  or,  to  remain  for  ages  with- 
out them,  is  even  a  greater  absurdity  than  the  other)  it  must,  from  the 
very  dignity  of  its  source,  have  a  self-evidencing  power,  which  can  be- 
long to  no  previous  or  subsequent  revelation.  We  might  rest  sim* 
ply  upon  this  difference.  Christ's  revelation  was  higher,  clearer,  and 
more  complete  than  that  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  not  simply  as 
coming  after  them  in  the  order  of  progress,  according  to  one  of  your 
favorite  ideas,  but  because  of  the  immeasurable  transcendency  of 
His  character.  '*  God,  who  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners 
spake  in  times  past  unto  the  fathers  by  the  prophets,  hath  in  these 
last  days  spoken  unto  us  by  His  Son,  by  whom  He  made  the  worlds.** 
Heb.  L  1,  2.     ''  But  when  the  fulness  of  times  was  come,  God  sent 
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forth  his  Son,  that  we  might  receive  the  adoption.**  Gal.  iv.  4.  **  But 
last  of  all  He  sent  unto  them  his  Son,  saying,  they  will  receive  my 
Son."  Matt.  xxi.  37.  "  And  Moses  verily  was  faithful  in  all  his 
house  unto  Him  that  appointed  him,  but  Christ  as  a  Son  over  his  own 
house."     Heb.  iii.  5,  6. 

Again  :  Moses  predicts  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  directs  the  people, 
when  He  does  come,  to  hear  Him.  He  is  the  burden  of  all  the  pro- 
phets ;  He  is  the  fulfillment  of  all  the  types;  He  was  the  One  "of 
whom  Moses  in  the  Law  the  Prophets  did  write.''  He  was  the  ob- 
ject of  faith  to  all  the  pious  in  Israel.  For  Him  they  waited,  and  for 
Him,  too,  as  an  historical  fact,  the  whole  nation  of  the  Jews  had  long 
been  in  anxious  expectation,  although  they  so  sadly  mistook  Him 
when  He  made  His  advent  upon  earth.     He  came,  as  He  himself  ex- 

f)ressly  tells  us,  not  to  carry  on  the  old  revelation  to  a  greater  state  of 
ight,  and  then  to  leave  it  for  some  higher  subsequent  illumination, 
but  to  fulfil,  to  make  perfect,  to  make  up  all  that  was  deficient 
{ftkfip^dai).  Now,  who  shall  dare  to  trace  the  parallel  here  be- 
tween the  Gamaliels  who  rejected  Christ,  and  the  modem  doubters 
of  the  unpredicted,  unattested  claims  of  Swedenborg?  Where  is  the 
Old  or  New  Testament  prophecy  of  the  latter,  unless  it  is  found  in 
the  solemn  caution,  Matt.  xxiv.  11,  against  "  false  prophets  who  shall 
rise  up  and  deceive  many  ?"  There  is  the  worship,  the  ritual,  the 
history,  the  training  of  a  chosen  people,  for  a  thousand  years  and  more, 
all  pointing  to  Him,  and  finding  in  Him  their  consummation  and  true 
development.  Could  you,  indeed,  have  well  weighed  the  meaning  of 
your  word,  when  you  thus  compared  the  rejection  of  Christ  by  Cai- 
phas,  to  the  denying  the  claims  of  Swedenborg?  Charity  hopeth  not 
We  are,  however,  perfectly  willing  to  say,  that  there  might  have  been 
something  natural,  if  not  perfectly  right  and  reasonable,  in  such  a  view 
of  the  matter,  as  you  suppose,  by  Caiphas  and  Gamaliel.  The  human 
mind  may  naturally  ask  for  no  slight  proof  when  a  new  revelation 
seems  to  supersede,  or  even  to  be  superinduced  on,  one  of  long  stand- 
ing, and  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  divine.  In  a  world  so  full  of 
darkness  and  deception  as  this,  Xhe  soul  may  indulge  the  hope  of  ex- 
cuse, or  at  least  of  palliation,  if  it  trusts  to  the  old  and  well  tried  light, 
and  hesitates  to  surrender  itself  to  a  new  guide,  although  promising  to 
conduct  it  in  the  same  direction.  Let  any  one  seriously  read  the 
dread  warnings  in  the  13th  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  and  he  must  ad- 
mit that  the  Jew  had  some  reason  for  his  fears,  and  that  on  no  light 
evidence  was  it  intended  that  he  should  depart,  even  in  appearance, 
from  the  letter  of  the  revelations  made  through  Moses.  In  these  very 
revelations,  however,  a  distinct  announcement  was  made  of  another 
prophet  whom  the  Lord  their  God  would  raise  up,  and  to  whom  they 
were  to  listen  as  their  guide  to  clearer  and  higher  truth.     Their  pro- 

Ehetical  books  repeat,  over  and  over  again,  messages  of  a  similar 
ind.  Signs  are  given  by  which  they  were  to  know  him  on  his  ap- 
Eearance.  Some  of  these  were  deeply  stamped  on  their  national 
istory,  and  were  to  be  recognized  in  their  own  condition  at  his  com- 
ing. Others  consisted  in  distinct  and  minute  specifications  of  circum- 
stances which  were  to  attend  his  birth-place,  mode  of  life,  personal 
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appearance,  and  death.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  Grod  so 
-condescended  to  the  natural  distrust  and  timidity  of  mankind  in  their 
darkened,  sin-bewildered,  and  devil-tempted  state,  as  well  as  to  the 
better  grounded  fears  which  had  grown  out  of  his  own  stern  declara- 
tions against  apostacyfrom  the  faith  once  delivered,  that  the  message 
of  Christ  was  accompanied  by  miracles  of  the  most  stupendous  and  un- 
mistakable kind.  He  healed  the  sick,  he  cast  out  devils,  he  stilled  the 
tempest,  he  raised  the  dead,  he  came  up  out  of  the  grave,  and  visibly  as- 
cended to  the  heavens.  Now  look  at  the  immense  difference.  Christ, 
although  the  Light  of  the  world,  and  although  all  men  ought  to  have 
believed  on  him  for  the  truth's  sake,  yet  condescended  to  work  miracles, 
many  and  great  miracles,  and  it  is  this  difference  which  gives  to  the 
claim  of  Swedenborg,  as  a  new  revelator,  its  most  anti-christian  ap- 
pearance. When  the  followers  of  this  new  prophet  are  pressed  by  the 
objection,  they  affect  to  make  light  of  it,  as  coming  from  a  mind  yet 
grovelling  in  the  letter  without  any  capacity  for  rising  to  the  reason 
and  the  spirit.  The  truth  of  Swedenborg,  they  say,  shines  by  its  own 
light ;  its  exact  consonancy  with  reason  and  intellect  in  their  highest 
sphere,  or  its  self-evidencing  power  is  enough,  without  that  irrational 
looking  for  miracles,  which  are  only  for  those  who  were  lefl  in  the 
letter  of  the  old  dispensations. 

I  am  making  no  overcharged  statement.  This  is  a  favorite  posi- 
tion with  you,  and  it  is  in  remarkable  contrast  with  those  mere  '^ap- 
pearances of  truth"  which  you  find  in  the  literal  language  of  the 
Saviour,  and  the  ''  use  of  terms  so  distinctive  as  the  personal  pronouns 
/  and  7%oti." — Letters,  p.  80.  Thus  you  say  in  Letters  to  a  Trinitarian, 
xiii.,  **  The  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Swedenboi^  is  to  be  found  in  the 
character  of  his  doctrines.  It  is  the  amazing  intuition  into  truths  per- 
taining to  the  present  life  so  vastly  transcending  the  reach  of  the  high- 
est unassisted  genius,  that  assures  us  of  his  reliability  in  unfolding  the 
truths  that  respect  the  life  to  come."  Yet  Swedenborg  **  wrought  no 
miracle."  The  transcendency  of  his  doctrines,  you  would  say,  was 
miracle  enough  without  any  low  appeal  to  mere  physical  wonders. 

Now  what  is  the  true  meaning  of^  such  assumptions  7  What  can 
they  mean  but  this?  Christ's  revelation  in  itself  was  darkness  when 
compared  with  that  of  the  prophet  of  the  New  Church.  It  had  ap- 
,parenily  (or  until  explained  by  the  future  key  to  its  cypher)  no  such 
transcendency  as  might  warrant  it  in  dispensing  with  the  lower  test 
of  miracles ;  it  was  outward,  literal;  it  was  for  minds  that  had  long 
been  held  in  the  infancy  of  the  letter,  and  were  to  be  so  held  for  many 
ages  to  come ;  what  he  says  of  himself  and  his  Father  was  only  ^  an 
appearance  of  truth;'"  it  was  wholly  a  Docetan  gospel.  The  use  of 
such  misleading  terms  as  the  personal  pronouns,  and  of  such  strong 
representations  of  distinct,  though  not  conflicting,  wills  as  are  given 
in  the  intercessory  prayer,  and  in  the  agony  in  the  garden,  and  which 
for  ages  have  been  taken  in  the  only  possible  sense  that  the  laws  of 
language  would  allow  to  be  put  upon  them ;  all  this  was  only  a 
literal  representation  of  what  a  subsequent  and  more  transcendent  dis- 
closure  from  the  spiritual  world  would  show  to  carryjust  the  contrary 
-aspect.    It  was  merely  an  accommodation,  which,  however,  acoom- 
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modated  no  one ;  for,  besides  being  misunderstood,  it  was  a  constant 
source  of  error  and  falsehood.  ''  It  distinguished,''  as  you  say  (Letter 
viii.  p.  80), "  what  the  spiritual  sense  unites."  On  the  other  hand, 
the  revelations  of  Swedenborg  had  no  such  machinery  of  accommo- 
dation, nothing  to  **  unite  what  its  letter  separates."  They  shine  by 
their  own  light.  They  have  no ''  apparent  truths,"  or  literal  absurdi- 
ties. They  are  self-evidencing.  They  are  so  perfectly  rational,  so 
free  from  all  theological  bias,  so  adapted  to  the  advanced  state  of  the 
human  mind,  as  to  need  no  such  supernatural  props  as  necessarily 
accompanied  the  darker  teachings  of  Christ. 

There  is  no  possible  escape  from  these  conclusions.  They  flow  in- 
evitably from  premises  scattered  every  where  in  your  own  writings 
and  those  of  the  apostle  of  your  creed.  For  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  in  this  argument,  that  Swedenborg  is  presented  to  us,  not  as  a 
conmientator  or  philologist,  like  Calvin,  or  Vitringa,  or  Grotius ;  not  as 
an  interpreter  whose  learning  is  simply  available  in  putting  the  pre- 
sent readers  of  the  Bible  on  the  same  footing  with  those  to  whom  tht 
various  parts  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  Scriptures  were  first  address- 
ed. He  is  not  presented  to  us  in  what  might  seem  a  character  some* 
what  higher  than  this,  namely,  that  of  a  holy  man,  who,  by  long  study 
of  the  inspired  volume,  and  deep  experience  of  its  efficacy  on  his  own 
heart,  has  imbibed  more  of  its  spirit  than  others,  and  has  thus  be- 
come more  able  to  appreciate,  not  so  much  the  meaning  hermeneuti- 
cally  considered,  as  the  fulness  and  richness  of  its  meaning  as  con- 
templated through  a  greater  fulness  and  richness  of  moral  emotion. 
There  may  be  sometimes  an  attempt  to  put  him  on  that  ground,  bat 
then  it  is  far  from  being  his  real  claim.  Our  belief  is  demanded  in 
him  as  "  one  who  has  seen  the  visions  of  the  Almighty  falling  into  a 
trance,  and  yet  having  his  eyes  open" — as  one  to  whom  there  had  been 
given  the  key  of  a  new  revelation,  which  unlocks  and  reveals  the  old 
-—disclosing  a  sense  before  impenetrably  hid  under  a  cabala  of  arbi- 
trary correspondences,  which  no  intelligence,  even  in  connection  with 
the  highest  piety,  could,  without  such  new  revelation,  have  ever  under- 
stood or  explained.  The  very  extravagance,  too,  of  the  assumption 
is  made  an  argument  in  favor  of  its  truth.  Because  no  man  ever 
would  have  thought  of  it  from  simply  reading  the  Scriptures,  it  is 
maintained  that  it  must  have  been  given  by  inspiration.  I  quote  your 
own  words:  "Swedenborg  has  given  us  a  light  which  no  mortal 
could  have  done  without  supernatural  illumination."  Again  you  say, 
"  It  is  a  new  revelation  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  a  new  revelation  in  respect  to  the  Old." 

Sometimes,  however,  you  seem  to  shrink  from  the  consequences  of 
such  an  extreme  ground,  and  to  fall  back  upon  the  idea  of  an  expo- 
sition or  interpretation  merely.  "  The  Word,"  you  say,  *'  remains  as 
it  was  before ;  the  truth  was  already  in  it,  but  it  was  not  perceived.** 
Again  you  say  *' the  words  of  Christ  and  the  teachings  of  Swedenborg 
are  identical."  You  repel  with  indignation  the  idea  of  having  a  new 
creed,  and  of  drawing  it  from  the  Arcana  CcDlestia,  more  than  from  the 
reading  of  the  New  Testament.  But  will  you  tell  us  what  you  really 
mean  by  all  this — what  you  mean  by  revealed  truths,  without  minds  U 
which  they  are  revealed  7    What  do  you  mean  by  a  uxn'd  vnthoat  a 
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fecple  all  along  contemporaneous  with  it,  and  to  whom  it  is  the  true 
ana  living  word  7  Or,  to  express  the  same  thing  in  a  different  way — 
what  is  meant  by  a  ujord  which  has  been  1800  years  in  the  world, 
and  yet  has  never  been  heard  by  the  ears  to  which  it  was  uttered  7 
What  do  you  mean  by  a  light  that  shines,  and  yet  for  no  human  eye 
—or  a  light  so  full  of  false  refractiond  and  reflections,  that  it  is  ever 
dmding  or  ^  distinguishing  (to  use  your  own  language  in  respect  to 
the  seeming  personalities)  what  the  "  real"  in  distinction  from  the 
''apparent  truths"  "  unites  ?"  In  short,  of  what  value  is  a  revelation 
that  does  not  reveal,  a  light  that  is  not  seen,  or  truth  that  is  not 
bown  ?  "  The  truth  was  already  in  it,"  you  say ;  but  in  what  ? 
the  parchment  ?  the  ink  7  the  figures  of  the  letters  7  Let  us  suppose 
diat  the  book  had  been  written  in  the  lately  discovered  arrow-headed 
writing  of  the  Assyrian  ruins,  and  had  thus  remained  hidden  in  a 
cave  by  the  Euphrates,  until  some  modern  philologist,  like  Major  Raw- 
hnson,  had  found  the  key  to  its  decyphering,  would  you  say  that  all 
this  time  the  word  thus  hidden  from  the  human  intelligence  ^  had 
been  in  the  world" — that  "  the  truth  was  in  it  already" — that  "  it  re- 
mains as  it  was  before  7" 

Swedenborg,  then,  as  your  language  elsewhere  most  unequivocally 
idmits,  is  claimed  to  have  given  nothing  less  than  a  new  revelation. 
He  has  not  discovered  it  by  his  own  intelligence,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  philologist  above  supposed,  nor  by  his  piety,  but  his  dictionary  of 
correspondences,  like  Mohammed's  Koran,  was  directly  given  to  him 
from  heaven,  leaf  by  leaf,  and  word  by  word.  This  revelation,  too, 
^hen  once  made,  although  no  man  would  ever  have  thought  of  it  in 
&e  exercise  of  his  native  intelligence,  is  so  self-evidencing,  so  purely 
rational,  so  philosophical,  so  jscientific,  so  transcendent,  so  **  really,'* 
instead  of  *•  apparently,^*  true  in  its  own  light,  as  to  need  no  vulgar 
attestation  or  miracles  like  those  of  Moses  and  our  Lord. 

This  is  shocking  enough  even  in  its  most  palliated  aspect ;  but  to  one 
nrho  has  a  heart  to  appreciate  the  moral  sublimity,  the  soul-subdu- 
ing power  that  dwells  in  the  words  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  as 
IMTesented  in  their  utmost  simplicity  of  figure  and  diction,  and  who 
UI8  also  been  led  to  make  himself  painfully  familiar  with  the  absur- 
lities,  the  puerilities,  in  a  word,  what  seems  to  the  reason  of  other 
ninds,  the  utter  irrationality  appearing  in  so  many  passages  of  Swe- 
lenborg's  writings,  and  especially  in  his  Diary,  impiety,  or  even 
^hsphemy,  is  not  too  strong  a  term  by  which  to  characterize  this  ar- 
^gant  assumption  of  a  clearer,  a  more  spiritual,  and  therefore  a 
iigher  revelation.  I  feel  that  I  am  on  ground  here  where  I  am 
^ondantly  able  to  sustain  myself  by  any  cunount  of  quotations,  to 
he  utter  confusion  of  those  who,  under  pretence  of  rising  above  the 
Btter,  would  exchange  the  pure  waters  of  the  river  of  life,  as  they 
low  through  the  channel  of  the  pure  letter  of  the  word,  for  the  mud- 
y  streams  of  the  Arcana  CcDlestia,  or  the  drivel*  (as  it  seems  to  us) 


We  do  not  mean  to  use  such  expressions  unnecessarily*  We  thought  of  leaving  out 
e  word ;  but  so,  we  must  say,  it  seems  to  our  reagon.  It  characterizes  exactly  the  im- 
estioo  produced  on  the  mind  by  reading  some  parts  of  Swedenborg's  Diary ;  with  that 
•age  mixtore  of  aense  and  nonsense  which  is  such  a  peculiar  property  of  certain  kinds 
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of  many  parts  of  the  dreaming  Swedenborgian  Diary.  This  the  light 
to  illuminate  Christ's  darkness  !  This  the  spiritual,  oracular  glory 
that  is  to  give  the  interior  meaning  to  the  discourses  of  our  Lord! 
But  now  look  at  the  horrible  inconsistency.  Swedenborg  requires  the 
intervention  of  no  such  spiritual  sense,  no  dictionary  of  correspond- 
ences coming  between  his  words  and  the  minds  of  his  disciples.  Vlt 
read  him  without  the  veil.  That  kind  of  machinery  is  only  neces- 
sary for  such  writings  as  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  account  of 
the  prayer  and  agony  in  the  garden,  the  scenes  of  the  sacramental 
supper,  the  history  of  the  crucifixion,  resurrection,  and  ascension, 
and  the  sermons  and  exhortations  of  the  Redeemer  and  his  apostles 
There  is  no  spirituality  in  these,  nothing  to  move  the  affections^  or  to  , 
break  and  melt  the  heart — nothing,  in  short,  but  a  dead  letter,  until 
there  is  imparted  to  them  warmth  and  life  from  that  cold  jwC»m  of  bar-  \ 
ren  abstractions,  which,  as  can  be  most  abundantly  shown  in  its 
place,  form  the  main  characteristic  of  your  boasted  spiritual  sense. 

But  this,  you  may  say,  perhaps,  is  a  wrong  use  of  your  position.  The 
necessity  of  the  later  Swedenborgian  revelation,  is  no  disparagemeDt  j^ 
of  that  of  Christ,  but  arises  out  of  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  world, 
and  of  the  human  mind  at  the  time  of  his  advent.  Although  the 
world  had  made  some  progress  beyond  the  darkness  of  heathen  idd* 
atry,  and  the  Jewish  dispensation,  yet  still,  you  would  say,  humanity 
was  unprepared  for  the  full  blaze  of  truth.  Men  had  yet  to  be  fed 
with  the  letter,  instead  of  the  spirit  of  the  word.  But  why  was  not 
this  letter  so  constructed  as  to  have,  at  least,  not  led  them  ^directly 
into  error,  if  it  could  not  guide  them  positively  to  truth?  How  y 
comes  it  that  the  great  mass  of  believers,  and  of  those,  too,  who  have  j^ 
been  most  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  have  been  \ 
most  willing  to  give  up  philosophy  and  all  else  for  God's  revelation, 
have  so  uniformly  obtained  from  it  these  irrational  dogmas  of  a  » 
trinity,  and  distinction  of  persons,  and  vicarious  atonement  7  If  con-  • 
trary,  too,  to  reason,  and  abhorrent  to  the  feelings,  as  you  so  stren-  \ 
uously  contend  in  your  10th  and  11th  Letters  to  a  Trinitarian,  the  ^ 
less  likely  would  devout  minds  have  been  to  have  found  them  in  the  i 
Scripture,  had  there  not  been  something  in  that  stigmatized  letter  i 
which  ever  led  to  them.  Devout  minds  I  say,  and  say  rightly,  for  ; 
undevout  minds,  yourself  being  judge,  and  all  religious  historv,  wit-  , 
nessing  to  the  truth,  were  never  fond  of  these  doctrines^  and  never  ; 
had  any  such  partiality  for  them  as  to  find  them  in  the  Scriptures^  ! 
or  any  where  else.  Even  their  antinomian  abuse  has  never  been  i 
the  fault  of  the  openly  irreligious. 

But  the  world,  you  contend,  was  not  then  fitted  for  the  higher  spirit- 
uality of  the  Swedenborgian  views.      It   was  an  age  of  outward 
idolatry,  and  Old  Testament  literality.     It  was  incapable  of  appre- 
ciating the  abstractions  of  a  transcendental  theology.     It  was  so  nn-   ; 
scientific  and  unphilosophical,  it  xyas  so  little  capable  of  reasoning   j 
about  spirit,  that  it  had  to  be  indulged  with  gross  representations  of   \ 
a  literal  bodily  resurrection.     Now,  how  very  far  is  all  this  from  the   ^ 
natural  verities  of  history  ?     You  certainly  must  be  familiar  with  the 
history  of  Gnosticism.     You  have  read  of  their  seonSy  their  pleromas, 
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i"*  JJ^Ifceir  spiritnalities  and  hyperspiritualitics,  their  fastidionsness  in  re- 
;^-ft>d  to  the  gross  letter  of  the  Old  Testament,  You  have  read,  too, 
v^*'  the  Docetse,  who  were  so  wonderfully  spiritual  that  they  could 
"*'"**>  more  believe  in  a  real  material  body  of  Christ  on  earth,  than  you 
^^  j^  in  its  material  residence  in  heaven.  You  know  something  of 
'm  and  the  later  or  Neo-Platonists.  Were  these  times,  or  the 
immediately  preceding  them,  and  which  contained  the  seeds  of 
these  developments,  incapable  of  receiving  such  a  yvwtrif  as  that  of 
Jedenborg,  so  that,  for  the  want  of  faculties  and  intelligence  for 
^.%BOiprehending  such  a  spiritual  sense, -Christ  and  the  apostles  could 
^Pt  Dave  revealed  it  to  them,  even  if  they  had  desired  to  do  so,  or 
^•d  ever  thought  of  it  themselves.  What  is  there  peculiar  to  Swe- 
^ienborg  in  distinction  from  all  other  theologians,  that  the  readers 
4Uld  followers  of  Plotinus,  and  Proclus,  and  Porphyry,  could  not  have 
"Uderstood  him  ?  Indeed  it  is  impossible  to  study  these  writers  at 
ally  so  far  as  they  are  intelligible,  without  being  struck  with  the  many 
•oincidences  between  them  and  your  master,  whether  they  are  to  be 
ivgarded  as  direct  plagiarisms,  or  as  having  come  down  to  him 
^-diroagh  the  medium  of  the  intervening  mystics  of  the  scholastic  ages. 
^  What  are  their  ^physical  or  animastic  series^*'  their  "  noetic  series^ 
~~  tteir  •*  essential^  ^  super-essential^^  "*  super-vitar  or  **  hyper-zoic^  and 
*^  super^intellectual^*  but  the  **  spheres"  and  *^  degrees**  of  the 
lish  seer — the  same  presumption  and  vain  attempts,  all  of  them, 
M  rise  to  that  which  was  to  the  apostle  oppj^ta  ineffable — unlawful 
"^fer  a  man  to  utter?  What  was  their  hyparxis  of  goodness,  and 
^'  flieir  hyparxis  of  knowledge,  but  that  same  endless  round  of  **  truth 
rf  amigood^  and  ^  good  and  truth^*  that  besets  us  so  continually  in  his 
^  cold  Gnosticism  7 

NoWy  if  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  such  an  age,  and  such 
■choolSy  could  not  have  understood  Swedenborg  as  well  as,  or  even 
»  better  than,  they  understood  Paul,  whose  whole  forensic  preaching 
of  law,  and  penalty,  and  righteousness,  and  justification  through  a 
eracifled  one,  was  to  them  foolishness  and  stumbling  blocks,  then  I 
ilk  again,  why  was  it  not  thus  revealed  ?  Reasons  are  given  in  the 
New  Testament  why  the  Christian  revelation  was  delayed  until  the 
fliDness  of  the  times.  It  was  because  the  appointed  season  had  not 
come  for  that  great  act  of  expiation^  on  which  the  true  understand- 
ing of  the  fulfilling  revelation  was  to  depend.  But  this  is  very  dif- 
ftrent  from  a  reason  grounded  on  the  capacities  of  the  human  mind ; 
Mecially  when  it  can  be  shown  that  there  was  no  age,  which,  in  some 
01  its  leaiding  philosophical  and  religious  aspects,  was  better  adapted 
to  Swedenborgianism  than  that  which  produced  Gnosticism  and  M a- 
udmeism,  and  Neo-Platonism,  and  the  philosophical  mythologism 
of  those  who  endeavored  to  give  a  spiritual  sense  to  the  Pagan  theo- 
logy. Not  able  to  appreciate  Swedenborg !  when  nothing  but  the 
itrong  objective  forensic  doctrines  of  an  objective  or  positive  divine 
hw,  and  a  divine  justice,  and  Christ  crucified,  and  atonement  through 
Us  blood,  and  the  stern  scriptural  reserve  on  what  may  be  called  the 
physics  of  the  spiritual  world,  and  which  makes  so  remarkable  a 
oontrast  between  the  Bible  and  those  diiwsxaxCa^  ^ftopUa^j  or  teachings 
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about  devils^  that  have  ever  so  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  schoob 

either  of  ancient  or  modern  mysticism — when  nothing  but  such  do^ 

trines  as  these,  we  say, — positive,  objective,  forensic — coming,  to% 

just  when  they  did,  could  have  restrained  the  world  from  runniof 

down,  in  the  decay  of  all  the  old  religions,  into  just  those  forms  i 

real  sensualism,  that  ever  seek  to  array  themselves  in  the  guise  of  • 

mystic  and  transcendental  hyperspirituality. 

But  we  have  dwelt  long  enough  on  this  branch  of  our  general  sob* 

ject.    In  arguing  on  the  person  and  nature  of  Christy  we  have  M 

other  guide  than  the  literal  Scriptures.     What  do  they  teach  on  tki 

question,  whether  the  Son  is  a  personality  distinct  from  the  Father t 

This  we  hope  to  make  the  subject  of  the  next  communication. 

Yours,  truly, 

T.L 


ARTICLE   U. 


DISCOURSE    ON    WORSHIP. 

(B7  our  Englith  Correipondent) 
[published  bt  rsqukst.] 

'*  Jesus  saith  unto  her,  Woman,  believe  me,  the  hour  cometh  when  ye  shall  neitbtf  ll 
this  mountain,  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem,  worship  the  Father.  Ye  worship  ye  knowirt 
what." — John  iv.  21,  22. 

However  complicated  the  religious  question  may  appear  in  aa 
age  when  religion  has  become  wholly  external,  and  problems  of  Di- 
vinity are  involved  in  every  church,  yet  set  up  by  the  ingenuity  of 
man,  with  equally  recondite  speculations  in  lands  and  revenues,  itil 
certain  that  our  religious  duties  are  no  further  useful  than  so  far  tl 
they  carry  the  heart  along  with  them.  The  case  was  otherwise,  ii* 
deed,  under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  and  those  who  choose  to  lift 
under  it  now  may  find  the  good  they  look  for,  but  they  will  find  no 
more  than  that,  in  its  types  and  shadows.  It  is  far  otherwise  widi 
the  Christian  who  is  pledged  by  his  baptism  to  worship  God  in  spiift 
and  in  truth.  To  worship  we  know  not  what,  is  to  love  we  know  not 
what  To  love  we  know  not  what,  is  to  be  we  know  not  what  To  bt 
we  know  not  what,  is  to  be  blown  about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine 
and  shaken  like  reeds  in  the  wilderness.  Test  the  matter  by  its  sf 
plication  in  natural  things.  To  love  I  know  not  what  sort  of  a  friend) 
or  I  know  not  what  sort  of  a  wife,  is  impossible.  The  very  sunpoB- 
tion  leaves  the  heart  desolate  and  hopeless.  It  requires  no  hear^ 
however,  to  cherish  a  harlot,  and  just  as  little  to  set  up  a  church 
which  is  worthy  of  the  same  designation. 

And  the  danger  of  this  is  not  so  slight  as  some  may  imagine.  TIm 
sentiment  of  worship  has  already  passed  through  as  many  viciffi- 
tudes  as  the  state  of  man  in  any  other  respect  whatever,  and  its 
periods  in  the  history  of  the  race  have  been  as  various  as  its  phasei 
in  the  religious  life  of  an  individual.     It  has  appeared,  likewise,  itt 
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■y  conceivable  form,  from  the  seraphic  devotion  in  the  breast  of  a 
John,  to  that  of  the  delirious  converts  of  the  last  century ;  from 
exemplary  and  philanthropic  enthusiasm  of  the  ancient  Essenes, 
be  fanaticism  of  Zisca's  social  republic,  and  from  the  platonic  vet 
assioned  serenity  of  the  Atlantis,  to  the  equally  self-possessed  but 
raal  excesses  of  the  early  Moravians.     In  short,  the  extraordinary 
ns  that  worship  has  from  time  to  time  assumed,  are  not  exceeded 
uiy,  even  the  most  extravagant,  in  the  cycle  of  metamorphoses, 
\t&i  by  Ovid  and  the  fabulists.    On  the  one  hand,  the  most  cruel 
ores  have  been  endured  by  the  fanatic  in  the  name  of  worship ; 
the  other,  the  most  unblushing  voluptuousness  has  been  practised 
ler  its  sanction.     Here,  the  rejection  of  all  outward  objects  and 
I,  even  to  the  proper  speech  of  the  worshiper  himself.     There, 
accumulation  of  symbols  and  rites,  and  the  observance  of  forms 
1  genuflexions,  until  the  worship  of  God  is  turned  into  masquerade, 
I  only  too  properly  denominated  a  performance. 
lie  only  worshipful  is  God,  and  eitner  the  heart  and  the  whole  na- 
3  of  man  was  originally  formed  to  worship  Him,  without  the  least 
lence  to  its  constitutional  functions,  and  the  least  restraint  upon 
more  expansive  development,  or  all  worship  is  a  delusion.     We 
it  the  end  and  purpose,  and  thus  the  proper  use,  of  all  things  from 
at  they  really  are.     A  steam  engine,  for  example,  is  made  to  act 
steam,  and  to  draw  and  labor  with  a  given  force  and  velocity ; 
I  so  the  end  and  purpose  of  man  is  to  act  according  to  what  he  is, 
I  from  the  kind  of  power  imparted  to  him.      What  he  is  is  self- 
lent.     He  is  formed  for  society,  for  the  family  circle,  for  the  cul- 
ition  of  science  and  art,  for  enjoying  all  the  affections  and  ameni- 
i  of  life,  but,  above  all,  for  looking  up  to  his  Creator,  and  forward 
I  future  state  of  existence,  so  as  to  fulfil  all  these  duties  from  a 
tive  which  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  instinct  of  animals. 
LSt  power  he  works  by,  if  not  equally  obvious  to  his  senses,  is 
le  plain  by  revelation,  which  demonstrates  that  it  is  the  perpetual 
atking  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  not  of  his  own,  and  that  he  has 
en  into  evil  by  not  duly  discriminating  between  the  requisitions 
this  spirit  and  his  natural  instincts,  and  duly  subordinating  the 
er  to  the  former.    The  power  that  appears  to  be  more  his  own 
n  any  other,  in  which  there  is  more  of  himself  and  his  own  con- 
msness,  is  the  power  of  acting  from  these  instincts  on  the  one 
idy  as  if  they  comprehended  the  whole  sum  of  existence,  or  of  act- 
in  them  on  the  other,  and  making  precisely  that  use  of  them  which 
%CTed  musician  would  make  of  his  instrument, 
t  is  when  the  worship  of  the  heart  is  anything  but  the  melody  thus 
^^n  forth,  and  its  formulae  anything  but  the  silver  strings  of  his 
Turaent,  that  it  may  truly  be  said  we  worship  we  know  not  what, 
mch  a  case  a  man  might  as  well  be  an  African,  with  a  wooden 
sh  for  a  God,  as  a  native  of  Christendom — confessing  the  Lord  of 
in  forms  and  ceremonies,  and  not  observing  whether  the  life  be 
h  as  he  is  Lord  of  or  not. 

Ne  shall  see  more  clearly  how  important  this  subject  is  as  we 
eeed.    Meanwhile,  there  are  some  things  to  mention  in  elucida- 
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tion  of  the  text,  which  we  shall  find  full  of  vital  instroctioii,  and 
pecially  adapted  to  the  present  times. 

The  life  of  Jesus  in  the  flesh  is  a  perfect  forecast  and  representatio 
his  life  in  man,  and  of  his  reception  in  the  church.  The  first  awako 
of  the  spirit  is  preceded  by  instruction  from  the  Word,  and  when 
flame  is  at  length  kindled,  it  is  attended  by  circumstances  of  the  « 
humiliating  nature  as  the  stable  in  which  our  Lord  lay  when  he  ^ 
born  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  infancy  of  the  spiritual  life  is  sul^ 
to  all  manner  of  persecution  and  danger  from  without,  for  its  outvi 
world  is  the  natural  man.  A  place  of  refuge,  however,  is  provi 
for  it,  as  the  ark  of  bulrushes  was  provided  for  Moses,  until  at  . 
the  unscrupulous  love  of  the  world,  represented  by  Herod,  is 
parently  extinguished.  It  then  puts  itself  forth  by  degrees,  and 
comes  more  manifest,  but  is  still  subject  to  the  creaturely  afiectb 
instead  of  being  lord  over  them.  Still  it  gains  strength.  It  g» 
in  favor  with  God  and  man.  At  length  it  separates  itself  from 
consanguinity  of  the  flesh,  and  asserts  its  Divine  prerogatives.  1 
is  only  the  beginning  of  sorrows,  or  the  strife  between  the  spirit 
man  and  the  natural,  and  such  is  the  extremity  to  which  it  must  i 
proceed,  that  whichever  of  these  conquer,  the  event  is  represented 
one  and  the  same  circumstance,  namely,  the  Lord's  crucifixion, 
the  spiritual  man  conquer,  it  is  the  flesh  which  dies  in  the  spiriti 
state  of  the  latter  being  represented  by  the  Lord's  resurrection  Im 
If  the  natural  man  conquer,  it  is  the  spirit  which  dies  in  the  fl> 
and  the  Saviour's  entombment  is  the  sad  picture  of  the  second  dc 
in  eternity. 

This  is  only  an  outline  of  what  every  Christian  must  necessa 
experience.  When  once  the  fire  of  the  love  of  God  is  kindled  in 
soul,  it  must  either  extinguish  evil,  or  be  extinguished  itself.  I 
analogically  the  same  throughout  nature.  If  the  vital  force  of 
bodv  cannot  extinguish  a  disease,  the  disease  will  extinguish  it. 
in  the  case  of  spiritual  things,  it  is  in  the  power  of  man  to  detenu 
which  of  these  events  shall  take  place.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  n 
ter  of  pure  choice  as  to  the  manner  of  his  life^ — whether  he  will  i 
fer  living  in  the  flesh  like  a  beast,  and  being  the  yielding  slave  ot 
his  natural  passions,  or  whether  he  will  tune  them  to  heavenly  I 
mony,  and  enrol  his  name  in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life.  The  fluct 
tion  of  the  will  between  these  two  alternatives  will  always  hi 
source  of  anxiety  and  disappointment,  and  sometimes  of  dreac 
anguish  and  foreboding  horror,  until  the  flesh  is  crucifled,  and 
Lord  become  our  righteousness — ^that  divine  word,  which  i 
nifies  all  that  is  just,  and  social,  and  charitable  between  man  ( 
man,  and  all  that  is  holy  and  acceptable  between  man  and  God. 

But  a  similar  parallel  to  what  we  have  thus  suggested  in  its  ] 
sonal  application  may  be  drawn  between  the  travail  of  the  chui 
or  society  at  large,  with  this  righteousness,  and  the  Lord's  travai 
the  world.  Its  humble  beginning,  when  Rome  was  in  the  zenith 
its  greatness,  is  well  known,  and  also  the  persecutions  which 
early  Christians  endured  in  its  infancy.  The  life  of  Jesus  Chi 
from  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen  to  thirty,  is  buried  in  obscui 
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is  was  precisely  the  state  of  Christianity  for  many  ages,  nntil 
laissance,  as  it  is  termed,  and  the  Reformation.      The  spread 

Scriptures,  and  the  instruction  of  all  the  world  by  Christian 
naries  since  that  time,  is  analogous  to  the  Lord's  three  or  four 
ministry  prior  to  the  crucifixion.    The  Roman  Catholic  Church 

seem  to  have  reproduced  the  picture  of  our  Lord's  life  in  Je- 
m,  where  he  suffered  his  final  passion,  and  the  Protestant 
\i  that  portion  of  His  history  which  lies  in  Israel,  The  former^ 
ire,  as  well  as  the  latter,  has  yet  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  its 
;y ;  and  the  words  of  the  text  condemn  both  alike  as  apostate 
ne  truth.    **  Our  fathers,"  said  the  woman  of  Samaria,  "  wor- 

in  this  mountain  ;  and  ye  say  that  in  Jerusalem  is  the  place 

men  ought  to  worship"  (just  the  complaint  of  the  hour  about 
).  Jesus  saith  unto  her,  '*  Woman,  believe  me,  the  hour  cometh 
ye  shall  neither  at  this  mountain,  nor  yet  in  Jerusalem,  wor> 
le  Father.  Ye  worship  ye  know  not  what  !" 
need  only  stay  to  prove  that  Jerusalem  represents  the  united 
1,  and  that  its  claims  were  strictly  analogous  to  those  of  Rome* 

few  words  may  be  necessary  to  show  that  the  character  as- 

to  Samaria,  or  Gerizim,  which  is  the  name  of  the  mountain 
)d  to  in  the  words  cited,  is  consistent  with  the  facts. 

related  in  the  17th  chapter  of  the  2d  book  of  Kings,  that  Shat- 
ter, the  king  of  Assyria,  invaded  Israel,  and  having  conquered 
and  taken  Samaria,  their  capital,  he  carried  away  their  princi- 
babitants  to  Halah  and  Haber,  east  of  the  Tigris.  At  the  same 
le  colonized  the  conquered  territory,  by  settling  a  multitude  of 
rn  subjects  there,  taken  from  Babylon,  Cuthab,  Hamath,  Ava^ 
epharvaim. 

may  presume  that  it  was  only  the  disaffected  portion  of  the 
tes,  or  those  capable  of  bearing  arms,  that  were  taken  captive^ 
i  read  further,  that  the  Assyrian  colonists  intermarried  with  the 
tes,  and  gave  rise  to  a  mixed  race,  whose  descendants  were  the 
ritans  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament.  These  were  all  alike 
Dto  idolatry  by  the  introduction  of  the  Assyrian  gods,  which  are 
ibjects  of  frequent  allusion  throughout  tne  Scriptures — more 
ularly  under  the  names  of  Adramelech  and  Anamelech. 
;5th  and  26th  verses  of  the  above  chapter  mention  that  their 
tto  idolatry  was  punished  by  the  ravages  of  mid  beasts,  as  a 
luence  of  which  Shalmaneser  was  induced  to  send  back  one  of 
ptive  priests,  "  to  teach  them  the  manner  of  the  God  of  the  land" 
),  The  final  result  was,  that  the  worship  of  Jehovah  was  super- 
ed  upon  the  former  idolatries,  the  one  principle  working  against 
her,  and  begetting  a  system  of  which  we  shall  immediately  see 
irallel  in  modem  times. 

h  regard  to  Mount  Gerizim,  we  read  in  the  27th  chapter  of 
ronomy,  that  Simeon,  and  Levi,  and  Judah,  and  Issachar,  and 
1,  and  Benjamin,  were  ordered  by  Moses,  to  stand  on  Mount 
m,  and  bless  the  people.  This  gave  rise  to  a  tradition  that  it 
is  intention  to  build  the  temple  there,  which  was  of  course  kept 
nembrance  by  the  mixed  race  of  Samaritans,  and  would  be 
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tion  of  the  text,  which  we  shall  find  fall  of  vital  inrtractioiiy  and  6i- 
pecially  adapt^  to  the  present  times. 

The  life  of  Jesus  in  the  flesh  is  a  perfect  forecast  and  representatioD  tf 
his  life  in  man,  and  of  his  reception  in  the  church.  The  first  awakcniif 
of  the  spirit  is  preceded  by  instruction  from  the  Word,  and  when  tk 
flame  is  at  length  kindled,  it  is  attended  by  circumstances  of  the 
humiliating  nature  as  the  stable  in  which  our  Lord  lay  when  he 
born  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  infancy  of  the  spiritual  life  is  sulgeit 
to  all  manner  of  persecution  and  danger  from  without,  for  its  outwiti 
world  is  the  natural  man.  A  place  of  refuge,  however,  is  providid 
for  it,  as  the  ark  of  bulrushes  was  provided  for  Moses,  until  at  M 
the  unscrupulous  love  of  the  world,  represented  by  Herod,  is  ^ 
parently  extinguished.  It  then  puts  itself  forth  by  degrees,  and  \^ 
comes  more  manifest,  but  is  still  subject  to  the  creaturely  afiectiiNii^ 
instead  of  being  lord  over  them.  Still  it  gains  strength.  It  grovi 
in  favor  with  God  and  man.  At  length  it  separates  itself  from  tke 
consanguioity  of  the  flesh,  and  asserts  its  Divine  prerogatives.  Tkb 
is  only  the  beginning  of  sorrows,  or  the  strife  between  the  spiiitml 
man  and  the  natural,  and  such  is  the  extremity  to  which  it  must  dov 
proceed,  that  whichever  of  these  conquer,  the  event  is  represented  W 
one  and  the  same  circumstance,  namely,  the  Lord's  crucifixion.  I 
the  spiritual  man  conquer,  it  is  the  flesh  which  dies  in  the  spirit,  di 
state  of  the  latter  being  represented  by  the  Lord's  resurreotion  bo^ 
If  the  natural  man  conquer,  it  is  the  spirit  which  dies  in  Uie  flea^ 
and  the  Saviour's  entombment  is  the  mi  picture  of  the  second  dealh 
in  eternity. 

This  is  only  an  outline  of  what  every  Christian  must  necessarily 
experience.  When  once  the  fire  of  the  love  of  Grod  is  kindled  in  tk» 
soul,  it  must  either  extinguish  evil,  or  be  extinguished  itsel£  It  is 
analogically  the  same  throughout  nature.  If  the  vital  force  of  tk» 
bodv  cannot  extinguish  a  disease,  the  disease  will  extinguish  it  Bat 
in  the  case  of  spiritual  things,  it  is  in  the  power  of  man  to  determini 
which  of  these  events  shall  take  place.  In  other  words^  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  pure  choice  as  to  the  manner  of  his  life^ — whether  he  will  pra- 
fer  living  in  the  flesh  like  a  beast,  and  being  the  yielding  slave  of  ail 
his  natural  passions,  or  whether  he  will  tune  them  to  heavenly  ha^ 
mony,  and  enrol  his  name  in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life.  The  fiuctna* 
tion  of  the  will  between  these  two  alternatives  will  always  be  a 
source  of  anxiety  and  disappointment,  and  sometimes  of  dreadful 
anguish  and  foreboding  horror,  until  the  flesh  is  crucified,  and  the 
Lord  become  our  righteousness — ^that  divine  word,  which  sig" 
nifies  all  that  is  just,  and  social,  and  charitable  between  man  and 
man,  and  all  that  is  holy  and  acceptable  between  man  and  God. 

But  a  similar  parallel  to  what  we  have  thus  suggested  in  its  ptf^ 
sonal  application  may  be  drawn  between  the  travail  of  the  chiudi, 
or  society  at  large,  with  this  righteousness,  and  the  Lord's  travail  in 
the  world.  Its  humble  beginning,  when  Rome  was  in  the  zenith  of 
its  greatness,  is  well  known,  and  also  the  persecutions  which  the 
early  Christians  endured  in  its  infancy.  The  life  of  Jesus  Christy 
from  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen  to  thirty,  is  buried  in  obeouritft 
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I  this  was  precisely  the  state  of  Christianity  for  many  ages,  until 
renaissance,  as  it  is  termed,  and  the  Reformation.  The  spread 
the  Scriptures,  and  the  instruction  of  all  the  world  by  Christian 
sionaries  since  that  time,  is  analogous  to  the  Lord's  three  or  four 
krs'  ministry  prior  to  the  crucifixion.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church 
aid  seem  to  have  reproduced  the  picture  of  our  Lord's  life  in  Je- 
alem,  where  he  suffered  his  final  passion,  and  the  Protestant 
irch  that  portion  of  His  history  which  lies  in  Israel.  The  former, 
refore,  as  well  as  the  latter,  has  yet  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  its 
luity ;  and  the  words  of  the  text  condemn  both  alike  as  apostate 
n  the  truth.  ^  Our  fathers,"  said  the  woman  of  Samaria,  **  wor- 
ped  in  this  mountain  ;  and  ye  say  that  in  Jerusalem  is  the  place 
ere  men  ought  to  worship"  (just  the  complaint  of  the  hour  about 
me).  Jesus  saith  unto  her, ''  Woman,  believe  me,  the  hour  cometh 
en  ye  shall  neither  at  this  mountain,  nor  yet  in  Jerusalem,  wor- 
p  the  Father.  Ye  worship  ye  know  not  what  !" 
^e  need  only  stay  to  prove  that  Jerusalem  represents  the  united 
ureh,  and  that  its  claims  were  strictly  analogous  to  those  of  Rome* 
t  a  few  words  may  be  necessary  to  show  that  the  character  as- 
aed  to  Samaria,  or  Gerizim,  which  is  the  name  of  the  mountain 
)rred  to  in  the  words  cited,  is  consistent  with  the  facts, 
t  is  related  in  the  17th  chapter  of  the  2d  book  of  Kings,  that  Shal- 
neser,  the  king  of  Assyria,  invaded  Israel,  and  having  conquered 
m,  and  taken  Samaria,  their  capital,  he  carried  away  their  princi- 
inhabitants  to  Halah  and  Haber,  east  of  the  Tigris.  At  the  same 
le  he  colonized  the  conquered  territory,  by  settling  a  multitude  of 
own  subjects  there,  taken  from  Babylon,  Cuthah,  Hamath,  Ava^ 
1  Sepharvaim. 

We  may  presume  that  it  was  only  the  disaffected  portion  of  the 
eielites,  or  those  capable  of  bearing  arms,  that  were  taken  captive, 
we  read  further,  that  the  Assyrian  colonists  intermarried  with  the 
aelites,  and  gave  rise  to  a  mixed  race,  whose  descendants  were  the 
maritans  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament.  These  were  all  alike 
ik  into  idolatry  by  the  introduction  of  the  Assyrian  gods,  which  are 
\  subjects  of  frequent  allusion  throughout  the  Scriptures — more 
rticularly  under  the  names  of  Adramelech  and  Anamelech. 
e  ){5th  and  26th  verses  of  the  above  chapter  mention  that  their 
[  into  idolatry  was  punished  by  the  ravages  of  mid  beasts^  sls  a 
isequence  of  which  Shalmaneser  was  induced  to  send  back  one  of 
I  captive  priests,  "  to  teach  them  the  manner  of  the  God  of  the  land" 
27).  The  final  result  was,  that  the  worship  of  Jehovah  was  super- 
posed upon  the  former  idolatries,  the  one  principle  working  against 
I  other,  and  begetting  a  system  of  which  we  shall  immediately  see 
I  parallel  in  modem  times. 

i¥ith  regard  to  Mount  Gerizim,  we  read  in  the  27th  chapter  of 
uteronomy,  that  Simeon,  and  Levi,  and  Judah,  and  Issachar,  and 
leph,  and  Benjamip,  were  ordered  by  Moses,  to  stand  on  Mount 
rudm,  and  bless  the  people.  This  gave  rise  to  a  tradition  that  it 
J  his  intention  to  build  the  temple  there,  which  was  of  course  kept 
remembrance  by  the  mixed  race  of  Samaritans,  and  would  be 
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especially  cherished  when  the  Jews  began  to  show  their  hatred  of 
them  by  withholding  all  intercourse  on  the  ground  of  their  illegiti- 
mate religion.     By  comparing  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  it  will  be  fomid 
that  when  Cyrus  allowed  some  of  the  captive  Jews  to  retuniy  and 
rebuild  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  the  Samaritans  were  treated  as  Pa- 
gans by  those  whom  they  regarded  as  brethren,  and  were  not  allowed 
to  bear  any  part  in  the  cost  or  service  attending  the  restoration.    On 
the  contrary,  Nehemiah,  in  commanding  the  Jews  to  separate  fiom 
such  pagan  wives  as  they  had  taken,  numbered  the   Samaritans 
among  such,  and  went  to  the  extremity  of  expelling  a  priest  from  hu 
office  because  he  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  Samaritan  chief 
tain  Sanballat,  and  refused  to  be  separated.     This  priest  was  Manas* 
seh,  who  repaired  to  his  father-in-law,  and  Sanballat^  availing  himself 
of  the  circumstance,  and  of  the  traditions  respecting  Mount  Gerizim, 
erected  a  temple  there  as  a  rival  of  that  at  Jerusalem.     It  is  the  his* 
tory  of  this  temple,  as  compared  with  the  history  of  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem,  which  may  be  regarded  as  analogous  with  the  history  of 
the  Protestant  Church,  compared  with  that  of  the  Catholic — ^the  one 
always  insisting  on  its  unity  and  divine  authority,  the  other  a  growth 
of  opinions  and  circumstances ;  the  one  claiming  infallibility,  and 
practising  unalterable  ceremonies, — the  other  (as  the  history  of  Geri- 
zim would  show)  continually  admitting  changes,  and  generating  new 
ecclesiastical  experiments.    Samaria,  in  short,  is  a  representation  of 
the  spiritual  church  perverted,  or  of  the  Gospel  truth  utterly  falsified; 
its  mixed  people  representing  the  various  doctrinals  receptive  of  s{n> 
itual  life,  and,  taken  together  with  Jerusalem,  the  nations  constitot* 
ing  the  church.    Such  of  these  as  are  in  charity,  and  not  in  faith 
alone,  whatever  their  particular  faults  may  happen  to  be,  are  denoted 
by  that  Good  Samaritan,  who  took  care  of  the  wounded  man,  while 
the  proud  Pharisee  and  the  priest  of  the  legitimate  church  passed  by 
on  the  other  side. 

As  Jesus  travelled  in  Samaria,  and  went  up  to  Jerusalem  to  suffer, 
so  in  this  new  outflow  of  love  and  wisdom,  which  in  one  word  and 
combination  are  called  Righteousness,  he  has  travelled,  so  to  speak, 
along  the  weary  ages  of  European  civilization,  seeking,  if  we 
may  so  express  it,  the  united  church  and  community  op  the  Nbw 
Jerusalem,  yet  only  to  be  put  to  death  in  the  Old  Jerusalem 
before  it  is  fully  discovered.  See  with  what  a  melancholy  frown 
this  desire  of  His  soul  for  a  people  united  as  one  family,  by 
their  birth  of  one  spiritual  father,  is  expressed  in  the  Gospels,  **  And 
when  he  was  come  near  (Jerusalem,  it  is  said)  he  beheld  the  city,  and 
wept  over  it,  saying.  If  thou  hadst  known,  even  thou,  at  least  in  thii 
thy  day,  the  things  which  belong  unto  thy  peace  !  But  now  they  are 
hid  from  thine  eyes"  (Lukexix.  41,  42).  **  O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem, 
thou  that  killest  the  prophets,  and  stonest  them  which  are  sent  unto 
thee,  how  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  together,  even  as 
a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye  would  not! 
Behold,  your  house  is  left  unto  you  desolate"  (Matt,  xxiii.  37).  It 
is  impossible  to  look  abroad  over  the  face  of  Catholic  and  Protestant 
Europe  at  this  moment,  without  hearing  the  mournful  echo  of  these 
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words.  JetnB  said,  *' Behold,  I  am  with  you  always,  even  nv^  the 
end  of  the  world.''  He  is  here  then,  even  in  this  desolation  ind  end 
of  days,  as  oar  High  Priest — as  sensible  of  the  spirit-travailinf  in  the 
flesh,  as  when  he  walked  in  Palestine.  This  awful  presence,  in  short-, 
is  the  birth  with  which  humanity  is  now  laboring,  as  represented  by 
the  mystic  woman  of  the  Apocalypse,  who  was  ready  to  be  delivered 
of  a  man  child !  It  is  the  birth  of  this  spirit  which  will  alone  be  able 
to  rule  the  disturbed  nations  with  sovereign  power,  grounded  in 
DrviNE  Right.  Yet  it  is  the  birth  of  this  spirit  which  the  great  dra- 
gon (whose  crowned  heads  signify  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power  com- 
bined) is  endeavoring  with  all  its  power  to  nullify, — it  is  this  child  of 
prophecy,  the  last  hope  of  humanity,  which  the  church  is  ready  to 
devour ! 

While  such  is  the  historical  sense  and  application  of  these  symbols, 
let  us  remember  that  the  great  excellence  of  the  Bible  consists  in  its 
personal  application  to  every  sincere  Christian.  The  spirit  of  Jesus 
can  only  pervade  society,  by  pervading,  individually,  all  those  who 
compose  it.  Let  us  then  contemplate  the  travail  of  that  spirit  in  our 
own  souls,  and  how  it  longs  to  make  us  wholly  righteous — journey- 
ing, so  to  speak,  and  tarrying  here  and  there  for  us  ;  being  tempted 
again  and  again  by  the  devil  in  our  nature,  and  having,  as  Jjesus  him- 
self expressed  it,  nowhere  to  lay  its  head.  Let  us  reflect  how  perpet- 
ually the  flesh  is  preferred  to  the  spirit,  how  the  carnal  man  is  always 
ready  to  swallow  up  the  spiritual,  and  in  what  a  wilderness  the  latter 
la  always  brought  forth.  Truly,  if  we  consider  all  these  things,  for- 
getting for  a  while  the  fair  character  we  may  have  preserved  among 
men,  and  supposing  ourselves  stript  naked  of  all  that  the  world  and 
the  flesh  can  aflbrd,  we  shall  find  abundant  reason  to  deplore  our  own 
states,  as  sadly,  perhaps,  as  the  outward  state  of  Europe  overrun  by 
soldiers,  or  sunk  in  crime  and  wretchedness,  and  that  of  the  universal 
spirit  imprisoned  or  suppressed  by  brute  force.  For  all  these  evils 
are  only  so  many  evidences  of  the  brute  intelligence  and  power  of  the 
natural  man  when  master  of  the  spiritual. 

But  we  shall  find  some  instruction  which  it  will  here  be  useful  to 
notice,  in  the  particulars  immediately  connected  with  the  text.  Jesus 
going  through  Samaria  is  said  to  have  come  near  a  city  where  Jacob's 
well  was.  This  city  was  Shechem,  by  which  was  situated  Mount 
Gerizim  ;  and  near  the  city  was  Jacob's  well,  in  the  parcel  of  ground 
which  he  gave  to  Joseph  on  his  death-bed.  All  the  patriarchs  were 
forerunners  of  the  Lord,  whose  history  is  figured  under  theirs.  Jacob 
was  the  last  of  the  fathers,  and  the  immediate  progenitor  of  the 
twelve  tribes.  Accordingly,  the  history  of  the  Lord  as  a  natural  man 
is  veiled  under  his  name,  for  it  was  in  the  body  that  the  Lord  became 
the  father,  so  to  speak,  of  the  twelve  disciples  and  the  church.  The 
well  is  to  be  taken  for  the  fountain  of  the  waters  of  life,  or  the  Word ; 
and  being  Jacob's  well,  it  must  indicate  in  particular  such  portions  of 
the  Word  as  treat  of  the  Lord  as  a  man,  or  of  the  Incarnate  God. 
The  ground  or  field  in  which  this  well  was  situated  being  given  to 
Joseph,  indicates  that  the  Word  will  be  thus  understood  by  the  spirit- 
ual mim,  or  those  that  become  regenerate. 

VOL.  IV.  18 
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The  infancy  of  the  Israelitish  nation,  and  all  the  occnrreDces  rela- 
tive to  the  establishment  of  the  representative  church,  may  be  seen  to 
denotetheinfancy  of  man  collectively  and  individually.  It  will  be  most 
profitable  to  us  to  consider  it  in  the  latter  respect.  Children  born  of 
Christian  parents  are  instructed  as  they  grow  up  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  the  children  of  Israel  were  inaugurated  bv  the  leadings  of 
Providence  into  a  representative  polity.  At  length,  the  irreligion,  and 
often  the  worst  vices  of  their  nature,  become  manifest,  and  their  oum 
reason,  like  Shalmaneser  the  Assyrian,  breaks  in,  and  takes  the  grow- 
ing spirit  captive.  Then  remorse  of  conscience  succeeds ;  evil  seems 
to  have  ravened  like  a  wild  beast,  and  the  heart  feels  its  desolation. 
Then  reason  looses  its  hold  of  spiritual  things,  as  one  of  the  captive 
priests  was  allowed  to  return  out  of  Assyria ;  but  it  is  only  an  at- 
tempt to  compromise  and  patch  up  a  religion.  The  six  days  of  the 
week  are  given  to  the  devil  or  the  world,  just  as  it  may  happen,  and 
the  Sunday  most  religiously  consecrated  to  (rod  !  In  snort,  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Lord  is  profanely  mingled  with  the  devotion  of  the  heart 
to  Adramelech  and  Anamelech,  which  are  impersonations  of  de- 
praved reason  and  depraved  love.  It  is  not  the  vital  spirit  of  religion 
and  its  oneness  with  God,  as  represented  in  a  good  sense  by  the  tem- 
ple at  Jerusalem,  that  the  heart  at  first  seeks,  but  an  accommodation 
with  religion,  sufficient  to  lull  the  conscience,  and  but  too  likely  to 
quench  the  Spirit.  This  goes  on  until  the  natural  man  finds  it  as 
pleasant  to  talk  about  religion,  and  promote  the  extension  of  worship, 
as  to  open  a  shop  or  do  any  thing  else  suitable  to  his  faculties.  Be- 
neath all,  however,  are  the  instructions  of  his  infancy,  indelibly  im- 
printed on  his  memory.  From  that  deep,  whenever  he  gives  himself 
to  silence,  there  ascend  the  voices  of  prophets  and  seers,  and  strange 
visions  of  Biblical  story.  Along  with  these,  the  recollections  of  in- 
fant innocence,  and  the  old  home  with  its  dear  and  time-hallowed  as- 
sociations. And  if  these  are  yielded  to,  so  that  the  external  Babel  of 
the  world  and  the  church  is  forsaken  by  the  Spirit,  until  its  heart  is 
melted  and  brought  into  a  gentile  state,  there  comes  stealing  through 
all,  at  first  dim  and  distant,  but  growing  more  and  more  tangible,  the 
figure  of  the  Saviour  in  the  Gospel  Histories.  The  soul,  emptied  of 
self  and  the  world,  seats  herself  by  Jacob's  well,  and  waits  the  coming 
of  Jesus,  who  has  also  sought  t^  (as  the  6th  verse  beautifully  express- 
es it)  *'  wearied  with  his  journey." 

And  does  the  first  dawn  of  spiritual  and  divine  things  on  the  mind 
in  this  state  come  to  reproach  it  ?  On  the  contrary,  such  is  the 
matchless  love  and  sweetness  of  this  holy  spirit,  it  comes  to  us  a 
humble  petitioner,  and  though  itself  the  all-merciful  and  gracious, 
it  wins  the  heart  and  chastens  it  at  the  same  time,  by  asking  mercy 
of  men,  and  allowing  him  to  feel,  for  a  little  season,  that  it  is  in  his 
power  to  do  something  which  would  be  grateful  to  the  Lord  of  Life. 
**  Jesus  saith  unto  the  woman,  Give  me  to  drink.''* 

In  like  manner,  when  he  hung  on  the  cross,  he  uttered  the  memora- 
ble words,  "  /  thirstJ**  The  thirst  of  the  spirit,  in  a  deep  agony,  not 
for  itself,  but  for  the  salvation  of  the  human  race. 

It  will  now  be  apparent  that  the  Lord's  arrival  at  Jacob's  well. 
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near  Shechem,  where  he  found  the  Samaritan,  is  a  beautiful  em- 
blem of  Jesus  coming  in  the  spirit,  when  the  willing  and  the  waiting 
soul  searches  the  Scriptures,  and  thus  revealing  Himself  as  the  only 
spirit  which  can  give  it  real  satisfaction.  The  poor  reprobate  is  un- 
able at  first  to  pierce  through  the  clothing  of  the  letter,  but  dwells 
on  the  recollections  we  have  endeavored  to  picture,  and  is  startled  by 
what  the  spirit  suggests  of  a  power  beyond  it,  and  a  sense  so  divine 
and  heavenly,  as  to  render  it  impossible  that  the  soul  once  a  partaker 
thereof,  should  ever  thirst  again.  By  degrees,  however,  the  scales 
fall  from  its  eyes,  or  a  spiritual  consciousness  and  sense  is  opened  in 
it  While  it  thinks  of  the  Letter^  here  called  the  well,  and  looks 
dovim  in  faich  and  love  upon  its  waters,  gently,  imperceptibly,  and 
surely,  a  mild  light  spreads  over  it,  and  a  joy  springs  from  the  dark- 
ness, which  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  light  and  the  joy  of 
this  world.  While  it  questions  the  spirit,  and  a  momentary  doubt 
arises  whether  it  can  possibly  be  greater  than  the  letter  and  the  flesh, 
(art  thou  greater  than  even  Father  Jacob  ?)  it  feels  a  gentle  drawing 
towards  it,  as  one  who  knows  how  dearly  she  is  loved  draws  towards 
the  bosom  that  loves  and  cares  for  her.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the 
action  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  drawing  upon  the  remains  of  its  infant  good« 
ness  and  innocence  in  the  newly  awakened  creature.  Every  glance 
of  the  truth  (which  now  begins  to  spread  along,  and  to  shine  lar  away 
in  the  distance,  like  a  glassy  sea)  flashes  upon  the  conscience  like  a 
revelation,  and  sense  begins  to  answer  sense,  light  return  light,  and 
sound  echo  sound,  until  the  mighty  fabric  of  a  world  within  the  soul, 
and  heaven  within  that,  with  God  in  the  inmost,  unfolds  itself  like  a 
scene  in  enchantment.  Such  is  the  picture,  though  feeble  and  inade- 
quate to  the  full  reality,  of  a  conversion  from  the  letter  of  religion  to 
die  spirit^  as  drawn  in  the  narrative  before  us,  and  summed  up  in  the 
acknowledgment  of  Jesus  by  the  woman. 

0  that  it  were  possible  we  could  one  and  all  experience  such  a 
conversion  as  this !  How  clearly  we  should  then  see  that  so  long  as 
We  tarry  either  in  Samaria  or  Jerusalem,  according  to  the  letter,  and 
have  no  knowledge  of  God  in  the  heart  as  a  spirit  of  life,  and  prayer, 
and  love,  and  all  goodness,  though  we  may  worship  a  name,  at  which 
oil  the  angels  bow  down  in  humble  adoration^  we  worship  we  know  not 
whatl 

When  this  state  of  inward  conversion  and  introspection  shall  be 
common  among  Christians,  and  the  soul  seat  itself  in  humble  expect- 
ation by  the  well  of  living  waters,  the  Millennium  will  not  be  far  dis- 
tant. For  as  Jesus  came  to  the  poor  Samaritan  in  this  state,  and 
awakened  in  her  soul  the  sense  of  his  Divine  presence,  so  will  he  yet 
come  (awearied  with  his  journey  and  travail  in  corrupt  human  na- 
ture) to  us  and  to  future  generations,  world  without  end  I 
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EXTRACT. 


**  By  Dmne  Truth  in  the  ultimates  is  understood  the  Word  in  the  literal  sense ;  and 
inasmuch  as  this  sense  is  natural,  and  the  natural  principle   is'the  ultimate  of  Divine 
order,  therefore  it  sustains  the  Divine  truth,  spiritual  and  celestial,  vixo^^O^i^&t  «a '^'^«x% 
lostain  a  house,  and  as  the  feet  sustain  the  body.*'— il.  £.591. 
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ARTICLE   III. 


ASSOCIATION  AND  THE  NEW  CHURCH. 

Among  the  many  things  which  attract  the  notice  of  the  intelligent 
mind  in  this  age  of  wonders  is  the  wide  prevalence  of  certain  views 
which  look  to  the  regeneration  of  society.  Social  qaestions,  at  the 
present  moment,  are  agitated  over  the  greater  part  of  the  European  and 
the  Western  world,  and  are  professed  in  many  different  schools.  Nor 
is  this  newly  roused  spirit  of  speculation  by  any  means  otiose;  it  attacks 
the  old  order  of  things  with  a  resolution  that  excites  alarm  among  its 
devotees,  and  has  already  led  to  effects,  political  and  industrial,  which 
are  fast  turning  into  causes,  and  becoming  the  prolific  parents  of  other 
effects  like  themselves.  The  New  Church  should  not  suffer  a  move- 
ment of  this  kind  to  escape  its  notice,  bearing  in  its  hand,  as  it  does, 
the  reed  by  which  its  merits  and  demerits  may  be  accurately  meas- 
ured. A  few  suggestions  in  relation  to  it  are  offered  in  the  following 
pages. 

Let  us  consider,  in  the  first  place,  the  extent  of  the  area  over  which 
the  question  of  social  order  is  now  debated,  and  we  shall  find  it  very 
wide.  It  is  the  topic  of  topics  in  that  country  of  Europe  which  com- 
municates its  own  impulses  with  such  electrical  rapidity  to  its  neigh- 
bors. Its  vitality  there  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  enters  into  the 
debates  of  the  legislature,  and  modifies  the  measures  of  government; 
its  force,  by  the  fact  that  its  influence  is  what  is  most  feared  and 
guarded  against  by  the  power  of  the  State;  and  its  universality  by 
the  fact,  that  labor,  its  rights,  and  its  emancipation,  are  discussed 
wherever  men  gather  together  in  knots,  whether  they  be  intelligent  or 
ignorant.  If  we  pass  from  France  into  England,  we  find  chartism, 
socialism,  Owenism — all  different  names  for  the  same  thing.  W^e 
hear  a  demand  of  their  rights  by  the  lower  orders,  so  loud  and 
positive,  that  it  stirs  up  fear  v/here  it  cannot  awaken  justice  and 
mercy.  We  perceive  their  unreasoning  cry  supported  by  the  elo- 
quence of  gifted  orators  and  the  ability  of  practised  pens.  The  same 
ferment  extends  into  Germany,  where,  in  the  late  revolutions,  social 
wrongs  as  much  as  political  ones,  put  arms  into  the  hands  of  the  in- 
surgents. Looking  about  us  at  home,  we  discover  a  body  of  men 
under  the  name  of  "associationists,"  respectable  by  standing,  education, 
talents,  and  influence,  zealously  devoted  to  the  theory  of  social  order. 
We  have  the  most  influential  journal  of  the  land  advocating  practical 
socialism.  We  find  various  attempts  making  to  realize  association 
life,  by  so  combining  men  together  as  to  make  their  interests  converg- 
ent instead  of  divergent.  And  finally,  we  see  an  embryo  party  get- 
ting up  among  the  industrial  classes  of  the  community  with  every 
prospect  of  growing  in  political  importance.  Nor  is  this  social  conatus 
limited  to  Christendom.  Turkey  feels  its  influence,  and  there  are 
tokens  of  it — so  say  those  familiar  with  the  subject — even  over  the 
vast  empire  of  China. 
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Now  surely  we  have  here  a  striking  fact  in  the  vast  extent  of  terri* 
tory  over  which  this  new  topic  inspires  its  interest.  Let  the  sensual 
mind  account  for  this  simuitaneousness  of  movement  in  remote,  and 
little  connected  countries  by  whatever  external  agencies  of  propaga- 
tion it  may,  the  spiritual  mind  will  see  in  it  the  awful  phenomena  of 
an  impulse  communicated  to  the  universal  human  mind  from  the  in- 
terior world.  We  need  have  no  hesitation  in  referring  this  movement 
to  the  effort  of  the  New  Jerusalem  to  come  down  into  the  world.  It  ex- 
hibits first,  that  freedom  from  the  bonds  of  old  systems  of  thought, 
that  determination  to  test  all  things  by  reason,  that  rejection  of  what 
fails  under  this  test,  and  that  substitution  of  something  better  in  its 
place,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  see  with  wonder  in  the  religious 
sphere,  and  to  recognize  these  as  tokens  that  the  world  has  come  un- 
der a  New  Dispensation.  The  true  date  of  this  movement  will  con- 
firm us  in  assigning  it  such  an  origin.  It  has  come  to  articulate 
speech  in  one  day,  but  it  was  born  before  our  own  revolution  and 
that  of  France,  and  acted  a  subordinate  part  in  them.  But  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  plead  the  point  under  consideration  with  many 
arguments ;  for  what  mind  that  is  in  the  habit  of  accounting  for  the  re- 
markable features  of  our  era, by  referring  them  to  the  Last  Judgment, 
could  think  of  excepting  from  the  explanation  the  most  remarkable 
of  them  all  ?  When  this  view  of  its  origin  is  once  admitted,  the  so- 
cial movement  becomes  clothed  with  a  character  in  some  sort  awful 
— since  the  impulse  of  the  New  Heaven  is  the  hand  of  the  Lord  Him- 
self guiding  mankind  in  its  path  of  progress ;  and  we  are  admonished 
on  approaching  the  consideration  of  it,  to  be  liiVed  above  all  preju- 
diced and  partizan  modes  of  thought.  We  are  not  bound,  indeed,  by 
such  an  admission,  to  accept  all  its  features  at  once,  because  a  move- 
ment, which,  in  its  origin,  is  Heavenly,  may  have  a  great  deal  that  is 
impure  mixed  up  with  it  on  the  part  of  man  ;  but  we  are  bound  in  a 
spirit  of  candor,  and  with  a  real  desire  to  see,  acknowledge,  and  for- 
ward every  thing  which  is  of  the  Divine  Providence  ;  to  separate  the 
right  in  it  from  the  wrong ;  the  true  from  the  false,  and  in  rejecting 
the  latter  to  appropriate  the  former.  Alas  I  in  how  different  a  spirit 
has  this  subject  been  received  and  dealt  with  by  the  most  of  us. 

Let  us,  then,  endeavor  to  analyze  this  movement,  and  to  state  dis- 
tinctly what  may  be  considered  its  good  and  its  evil  elements. 
Among  the  former  may  be  reckoned,  first,  an  excitation  of  the  slum- 
bering sense  of  benevolence  towards  the  lower  classes  of  society. 
The  eyes  of  many  are  opening  to  see  what,  seeing  indeed  before  they 
yet  saw  not,  that  those  classes  are  grievously  oppressed^oppressed 
by  government — oppressed  by  commerce — oppressed  by  the  manufac- 
turing and  agricultural  interests,  and  their  minds  are  beginning  to  be 
actuated  with  a  strong  desire  to  plead  their  cause,  and  bring  them 
relief.  The  unpitying  maxim  that  poverty,  ignorance,  crime,  and  suf- 
fering have  always  been,  and  must  be,  is  beginning  to  be  discarded  as 
a  plea  for  non-exertion,  as  also  that  other  device  of  a  selfish  spirit, 
that  these  things  will  take  care  of  themselves.  The  grievances  of 
labor  come  more  frequently  before  legislatures,  are  heralded  in  news- 
papers, and  find  spokesmen  in  public  orators.      Nor  are  these  dispo- 
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sitions  of  the  kind  which  evaporate  in  -speech ;  they  prove  tlieir  origin 
to  be  from  the  God  of  all  pity,  by  their  tendency  to  ultimation.  Along 
with  this  awakened  benevolence,  is  another  feeling  almost  new  in  this 
mode  of  exercise — ^the  sense  of  justice.  It  is  felt  that  the  charity  due 
to  our  suffering  fellow-countrymen  is  the  charity  that  cannot  be  given 
or  withheld  at  option — that  it  is  demanded  as  a  debt  by  the  eternal  laws 
of  right — that  those  features  in  the  constitution  of  societv  which  con- 
demn multitudes  to  starvation,  or  to  a  meagre  supply  of  comforts,  to 
excess  of  toil,  and  the  most  limited  degree  of  moral  and  religious  culture, 
may  have  their  repeal  called  for  with  a  finger  pointed  to  that  stem 
sentence,  "  he  that  hateth  his  brother  is  a  murderer," — and  that  pre- 
scription and  existing  order  cannot  be  pleaded  against  this  claim  any 
more  than  they  can  be  pleaded  for  the  perpetuity  of  despotism,  of  tyran- 
nous laws,  and  of  slavery.  In  a  word,  there  is  a  growing  feeling  that 
the  sufferings  of  the  poor  call  not  so  much  for  almsgiving  as  for  repa- 
ration— not  so  much  for  generosity  as  for  restitution. 

To  these  two  elements  we  may  add  as  a  third,  an  increasing  sense 
of  their  rights  among  the  oppressed  classes  themselves,  and  a  more 
intelligent  appreciation  of  the  modes  in  which  redress  is  to  be  obtain- 
ed. Many,  we  are  aware,  will  demur  to  this  as  a  good  feature. 
There  are  those  to  whom  every  manifestation  of  this  kind  relishes  of 
anarchy,  subversion  of  established  order,  radicalism  :  they  had  much 
rather  see  the  sufferers  submitting  to  their  lot  quietly  and  humbly, 
like  the  ox  or  the  ass  under  heavy  blows.  But  to  one  who  reflects 
that  men  are  to  do  good  to  themselves  as  well  as  to  others — that  no 
one  who  is  robbed  is  bound  by  Divine  law  to  acquiesce  in  the  wrong — 
that  the  dogma  of  passive  resistance  is  the  invention  of  oppressors  to 
accrue  to  themselves  a  peaceful  time,  will  hesitate  to  affirm  that  the 
growing  uneasiness  of  the  operative  and  industrial  classes,  though  it 
may  not  always  stay  within  the  just  limits,  has  that  in  it  which  is 
Divine,  and  which  tends  to  Providential  ends. 

These  affective  elements  of  the  social  movement  have  worked 
themselves  out  into  intellectual  forms.  They  have  started  various 
social  theories,  deep  researches  into  the  structure  of  society,  and  vari- 
ous practical  schemes,  great  and  small,  for  its  amelioration.  It  may 
be  said  that  a  new  domain  of  knowledge  has  been  opened  for  the 
human  mind.  We  witness  great  fertility  of  thought  where  there  was 
once  intellectual  dearth,  and  see  many  hands  at  work  on  what  but  a 
little  while  since  was  a  wilderness.  This  is  not  the  place  to  examine 
these  theories ;  this  much,  however,  may  be  said  of  them,  that  they 
are  characterized  by  no  small  degree  of  originality,  force,  and  acu- 
men ;  that  if  they  are  despised  by  some  for  weakness,  they  are  des- 
pised only  in  pretence,  and  that  they  have  enough  about  them  to  in- 
spire fear  into  the  defenders  of  things  as  they  are,  and  call  upon  them 
to  buckle  on  their  armor.  The  literature  of  socialism,  already  very 
extensive,  is  also  highly  respectable,  and  is  manifestly  gaining  the 
public  attention. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  good  of  this  move- 
ment has  its  alloy.  It  is  among  its  unfavorable  features,  that  **  asso- 
ciationists"  are  in  effect  a  school  of  religionists  as  well  as  of  social* 
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ists.  Their  over-moch  worshiped  teacher,  Fourier,  gave  free  scope 
to  bis  specalative  turn  among  the  arcana  of  the  unseen  world,  and 
announced  his  conclusions  concerning  them  with  something  savoring 
of  a  claim  to. inspiration.  His  disciples,  without  professing  to  adopt 
these  views — fanciful  and  foolish  in  the  extreme — ^}'et  imitate  his  ex- 
ample, and  blend  with  their  proper  subject,  discussions  which  properly 
pertain  to  the  sphere  of  Christian  doctrine.  Their  opinions,  for  the 
most  part,  are  mere  offshoots  of  unitarian  and  transcendental  modes 
of  thought.  It  is  common  with  them  to  deny  hereditary  and  actual 
sin  in  favor  of  the  innate  purity  of  the  human  heart.  They  make 
evil  to  originate  in  the  mal-arrangement  of  the  social  edifice,  which 
mal-arrangement,  they  further  say,  is  a  necessary  phase  in  progress 
of  human  affairs.  They  hold  that  all  evil  may  be  eradicated  without 
internal  self-denial,  by  a  due  organization  of  philansteries,  and  that 
when  society  is  thus  harmoniously  constituted,  all  the  attractions  of 
the  human  heart,  which  now  work  mischief  only  because  the  false 
order  of  society  constrains  them,  may  be  safely  followed.  They  are 
averse  to  the  idea  of  punishment,  much  more  of  eternal  punishment, 
after  death.  They  debate  among  themselves  even  the  question  of 
**  individual  responsibility."  They  speak  disparagingly  of  self-denial 
and  the  sense  of  duty.  On  the  subject  of  the  conjugial  relations  some 
of  their  leaders  receive  the  impure  speculations  of  Fourier  with  little 
reservation,  although  they  adjourn  the  attempt  to  realize  them  to 
future  generations ;  and  others  think  that  the  marriage  relation 
should  be  dissolvable  at  the  will  of  either  party,  where  it  is  not  con- 
genial. While  by  this  unwise  connection  of  false  views  in  religion 
and  morality,  with  their  proper  subject,  they  have  made  a  good  cause 
obnoxious  to  the  dislike  of  the  religious  community  generally,  there 
is  another  feature  about  their  speculations  which  has  had  the  effect 
of  averting  the  minds  of  Newchurchmen  in  particular.  This  is  the 
familiar  use  of  many  terms  of  the  Sacred  Scripture,  and  of  New 
Church  Theology  in  a  perverted  sense.  *'  The  New  Jerusalem,"  the 
•*  Divine  Humanity,"  and  others,  are  constantly  used  in  a  Fourieristic 
sense.  Indeed,  a  formal  attempt  has  been  made  by  one  sympathizing 
with  them,  to  show  that  Fourier's  ideas  are  the  true  carrying  out  the 
necessary  complement  of  Swedenborg's  revelations. 

To  these  errors,  in  higher  matters,  they  add  mistakes,  as  might  be 
expected,  in  the  sphere  of  the  social  science  itself.  Some  stages  in 
regular  progress  may  be  overleaped,  and  the  present  disorders  of  so- 
ciety be  made  to  issue  in  that  of  "  full  harmony."  Even  this  last 
may  be  initiated  in  a  few  years,  and  be  completed  in  a  few  genera- 
tions, wiping  away  from  the  face  of  the  earth  all  political  oppres- 
sion, all  deceit,  fraud,  theft,  robbery,  disease,  and  want.  The  Phalanx 
duly  organized  will  effect  all  this,  not  only  for  "  civilization,"  but  for 
Indians,  slaves,  wild  roaming  hordes,  Hottentots,  and  Australians. 

It  is  not  affirmed  that  these  extravagancies,  together  with  the  unfa- 
vorable features  above  indicated,  are  attributable  to  all  who 
compose  the  body  of  associationists.  On  the  contrary,  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  effort  of  "  realization"  are,  in  a  good  measure,  free 
from  them ;  and  many  of  those  also  who  are  more  interested  in  the 
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department  of  ^  propagation.''  They  are  rather  the  sentintients  of 
their  leaders  (though  not  even  of  all  these),  put  forward  so  frequently 
in  speeches,  debates,  by  conversation,  and  by  the  press,  that  they  may 
be  fairly  said  to  characterize  them  as  a  school  of  opinion. 

If  we  of  the  New  Church  were  put  to  the  simple  alternative  of  em^ 
bracing  or  rejecting  the  views  propagated  under  the  name  of  **  asso- 
ciation'' in  the  mass,  there  could  be  no  doubt,  if  the  above  delineation 
be  true,  which  of  the  two  things  was  to  be  done.  But  this  is  not  the 
necessity  under  which  we  lie.  We  have  a  faculty,  alas  !  how  little 
exercised  on  this  subject,  of  discrimination,  symbolized  by  those  birds 
that  draw  their  food  from  impure  waters,  by  throwing  off  at  the  sides 
of  the  mouth  all  that  is  unclean  and  unfit  for  nourishment  If  we 
will  lay  aside  sectarian  disgust,  a  little  honest  sifting  of  the  mixed 
mass  will  disclose  to  us  many  cftn7  truths,  which  associationists  have 
developed,  and  hold  in  a  practical  way,  which  we  of  the  New  Church 
have  scarcely  dreamed  of,  or  acknowledged  only  in  a  cold^  abstract, 
and  unpractical  fashion.     Let  us  look  at  a  few  of  them : 

1.  We  are  indebted  to  them  for  a  more  thorough  exploration  of  our 
social  state,  and  a  more  just  delineation  of  its  miseries  than  is  to  be 
found  any  where  else.  Their  statements  differ  from  others,  as  the 
account  given  of  a  case  of  disease  by  a  skilful  physician  differs  from 
a  vague  unprofessional  account  of  it.  They  do  not  use  the  language 
of  rhetoric,  or  denunciation,  but  of  scientific  exposition.  They  ex- 
hibit models  and  drawings  of  each  disordered  organ  in  the  system, 
instead  of  merely  pointing  to  a  pale  face  and  an  emaciated  frame. 
If  a  remedy  is  desirable  for  the  actual  condition  of  things,  no  one  can 
hesitate  about  the  value  of  this  precise  and  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  mischief. 

2.  They  show,  by  diving  beyond  the  surface,  that  the  present  misp 
chiefs  of  society  all  tend  towards  perpetuity  and  increase.  They  show 
it,  not  only  by  the  consideration,  that  disease  in  the  social  body  left  to 
itself  grows  on,  but  by  a  special  demonstration,  that  all  the  causes  of 
disorder  are  in  a  course  of  aggravation,  and  must  lead  to  aggravated 
consequences.  They  awaken  all  who  can  be  awaked  from  the  self* 
pleasing  idea,  that  society  may  be  left  by  its  members  to  itself,  and 
that  Providence  will  then  take  care  of  it.  They  convince  us  that 
some  new  principle  must  be  introduced,  advocated,  and  applied,  and 
that  thus  and  thus  only  society  can  be  saved  from  being  swept  by  a 
downward  current  into  the  gulf  of  ruin. 

8.  They  assert  that  the  present  perverted  order  of  society  has  for 
its  props  the  reigning  views  in  political  economy,  and  the  current 
maxims  of  the  commercial  world.  They  do  not  hesitate  to  call  in 
question  the  statements  of  the  highest  authorities  in  these  matters; 
charging  them,  not  in  empty  declamation,  but  in  well  compacted 
logic,  with  taking  abuses  of  the  world  under  their  patronage,  instead 
of  looking  about  for  a  remedy.  Considering  how  evil  makes  to  it- 
self the  false,  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  they  have  the  right  on 
their  side  in  this  attack. 

4.  They  demonstrate  that  alms-giving,  in  its  various  branches,  is 
not  the  appropriate  remedy  for  the  wretchedness  over  which  the 
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eart  of  charity  sickens ;  that  hospitals,  work-honses^  charitable  so- 
ieties,  private  relief,  &c.,  though  necessary  in  their  way,  are  like 
nedicines  which  aggravate  even  in  palliating.  They  show  them  to  be 
he  devisings  of  a  short-sighted  benevolence — modes  of  charity  praise- 
worthy in  children,  but  to  be  rejected  by  the  intelligence  of  well 
[Town  men. 

5.  In  rejecting  old  charities,  they  propose  others  which  have  a 
deniific  basis.  They  have  instituted  researches  into  the  nature  of 
ociety,  which  have  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  new  science.  Let 
oy  candid  and  capable  inquirer  read  the  works  of  the  school  of  as- 
)ciationists,  and  he  will  be  free  to  acknowledge  that  he  has  been 
alking  in  a  field  of  knowledge  entirely  new  to  him,  and  one  that 
IS  been  hitherto  quite  unexplored.  Indeed  all  that  was  written  on  so- 
Jty  before  Fourier  could  be  called  properly  only  loose  speculation. 
>  him  belongs  the  credit  of  having  originated  views  respecting  it 
ficiently  numerous,  extensive,  and  connected,  to  merit  the  name  of 
Ksience.  The  world  will  soon  admit  this,  and  it  is  hazarding  little 
predict,  that  in  a  few  years  it  will  be  as  discreditable  to  a  man  on 
*,  score  of  intelligence  to  be  ignorant  of  the  social  science,  as  it  now 
to  know  nothing  of  chemistry  or  astronomy.  • 

5.  Finally,  they  propound  an  ideal  of  society,  not  in  the  vague  and 
neral  way  that  our  ears  are  weary  of  hearing,  but  one  with  a  dis- 
ct  plan  and  outline.  They  maintain  that  there  is  a  divine  order, 
^ards  which  the  hand  of  God  is  impelling  the  world,  and  that  the 
Ltares  of  this  order  may  be  known  from  the  analysis  of  the  material 
nation.  They  show  that  the  great  law  of  groups  and  series,  so  ob- 
rvable  in  the  arrangements  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms, 
eiy  be  applied  in  a  higher  sphere.  They  exhibit  a  pattern  or  model 
this  society  arranged  on  this  divine  principle,  and  prove,  by  a  very 
reful  and  extensive  analysis  of  the  passions  of  the  human  mind, 
at  when  things  are  thus  constituted^  they  will  be  in  agreement  with 
an's  internal  constitution.  No  where  in  all  past  literature  will^ 
>a  find  such  a  development  of  this  important  proposition  ;  that  the 
Ltemal  order  of  society  must  be  aptly  accommodated  to  the  inner 
orld  of  man's  bosom  as  in  the  writings  of  the  associationists. 
The  above  is  only  a  very  general  summary  of  a  few  leading  points, 
eneralities  are  not  apt  to  make  an  impression,  but  our  limits  do  not 
Imit  of  any  expanded  statement. 

The  object  of  this  article  is  to  bespeak  from  the  members  of  the 
ew  Church  more  attention  to  the  whole  subject  than  they  have  as 
Jt  given  it.  It  deserves  that  attention  from  us  if  we  would  be  in- 
Uigent  lovers  of  our  country.  Our  principles  teach  us  that  the 
lurch  has  fallen  into  a  gulph  ;  could  it  do  so  without  dragging 
ciety  along  with  it,  or  at  least  without  very  seriously  affecting  that 
der  in  which  different  classes  and  interests  are  constituted  towards 
ich  other  ?  This  is  plainly  impossible.  If  this  order  has  been  subvert- 
l — ^if  the  civil  state  of  the  world  is  bad,  not  merely  because  the  indivi- 
lals  who  compose  it  are  vicious,  but  because  the  classes  into  which 
lose  individuals  combine  are  not  properly  co-ordmaled  and  ^sOlV^t- 
nated— diao^  plainly,  that  branch  of  charity  which  coiisv&\a  vci  diOYii^ 
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good  to  our  country,  must  aim  not  only  at  the  reformation  of  mii' 
vidualSf  but  at  the  reformation  of  the  relations  which  these  clasM 
bear  to  one  another. 

Now,  for  a  proceeding  of  this  kind,  we  want  the  appropriati 
science.  Theological  truths  descend  into  civil  truths,  and  the  for 
mer  operate  in  the  sphere  next  below  that  of  the  Church  by  means  o 
the  latter.  If  any  Newchurchman  thinks  that  such  civil  truths  an 
merely  and  only  the  common  precepts,  that  we  shall  not  cheat  oa 
individual  neighbor,  slander  nor  defraud  him,  let  him  enjoy  this  opin 
ion  and  live  by  it ;  but  he  will  in  this  case  be  only  a  child  in  the  on 
derstanding  of  charity.  The  men  in  understanding  can  see  tha 
sciences  are  wanted  as  the  guides  of  charitable  action  in  the  civi 
sphere — that  the  inexhaustible  science  of  government,  for  exampk 
is  only  an  organized  collection  of  civil  truths,  relating  to  a  particula 
department  of  human  affairs,  and  that  he  who  is  guided  by  the  rule 
of  that  science,  when  it  is  true,  alone  does  good  to  his  country  in  U 
political  interests,  "  with  prudence,"  i.  e.  with  intelligence.  Withd 
a  social  science  to  guide  him,  in  like  manner,  a  man  who  hcus  to  a< 
in  reference  to  banks,  to  manufactures,  to  merchandize,  to  agrioH 
tare,  will  be  like  a  man  walking  in  the  dark. 

The  want  of  this  science  alone  up  to  this  time,  can  excuse  tb 
apathy  into  which  we  are  plunged  concerning  our  individual  Yespoi 
Sibil ity  for  the  social  wretcnedness  of  the  world.  A  man  cannot  rea 
much  of  Fourier  and  his  followers  without  having  his  conscience, 
he  has  one,  awakened  to  his  own  share  in  the  social  injustice,  who« 
existence  they  demonstrate  so  plainly.  By  help  of  their  light  he  h 
gins  to  see,  if  he  has  an  intellect  which  can  take  in  the  subject,  thi 
if  he  does  not  in  some  way  act  against  this  social  inequality,  he  u| 
holds  it,  and  is  chargeable,  despite  the  most  scrupulous  conduct  U 
wards  his  individual  neighbor,  with  sinning  against  his  collecti^ 
neighbor.  It  is  clear  to  every  mind  enlightened  on  this  subject,  thi 
no  man  can  innocently  acquiesce  in  the  present  state  of  things,  sin 
ply  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not  bring  it  about.  Such  a  plea  woul 
be  good  for  slavery.  Did  the  men  of  the  present  generation  plant  i 
where  it  exists  ?  No ;  it  came  to  them  by  inheritance,  as  part  ( 
the  established  order  of  things.  Yet  who  cannot  see  that  it  behoove 
every  citizen  of  States  where  it  exists,  whether  he  be  or  be  not  th 
owner  of  slaves,  to  act  by  the  rules  of  a  sound  science  towards  th 
termination  of  the  gross  injustice  it  involves?  The  higher  classes  c 
society  enjoy  their  superior  advantages,  not  by  the  sole  tenure  of ; 
better  understanding  and  higher  worth — the  only  true  grounds  c 
those  distinctions  which  will  always  remain  in  society — but  by  sera 
usurpation,  robbery  and  fraud  upon  lower  orders.  The  relinquisl 
ment  of  this  unjust  gain  by  those  classes  is  as  clear  a  duty,  as  that 
tradesman  should  restore  that  of  which  he  has  defrauded  a  deale 
This  restitution  it  is  incumbent  on  each  individual  to  do  what  he  cb 
towards  effecting.  The  Divine  Providence,  as  it  aims  to  bring  evei 
thing  into  order,  so  must  aim  to  establish  social  justice,  and,  we  coi 
ceive,  it  is  carrying  forward  this  object  by  introducing  at  this  tin 
a  science  which  convlctB  us  of  out  soc\a\  ^\tv^^  %xA  "^vuta  out  to  \ 
the  way  of  repentance. 
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The  mistakes  and  even  abominations  which  are  connected  with 
tfiis  new  bom  science  are  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  denying  it  at- 
tention. Fourier's  religious  views  should  be  no  prejudice  here.  He 
attempted  the  impossibility  of  deducing  spiritual  things  from  natural 
duogs  and  failed ;  but  still  he  may  have  succeeded  in  the  sphere 
where  he  attempted  possibility.  The  human  mind  has  not  lost  per- 
oeption  of  civil  and  moral  truths,  as  it  has  of  spiritual  ones ;  and  it 
would  be  as  unwise  to  reject  his  views,  because  he  was  a  self-intel- 
iigent  man,  or  a  bad  man,  granting  that  this  was  the  case,  as  it 
would  be  to  discard  the  writings  of  Halley  and  Lavoisier  on  astrono- 
waj  and  chemistry  for  the  like  reason.  Those  who  know  that  ration- 
ality, in  itself  considered,  is  the  presence  of  the  Lord  with  man,  will 
rather,  in  a  case  like  the  present,  test  the  results  of  speculation  by 
dieir  own  merits.  And  they  who  know  that  it  is  by  men  of  profound 
inteUects  that  the  Divine  Providence  leads  the  world,  will  be  careful 
how  they  suffer  mere  dogmatic  disgust  to  turn  them  away  from  a 
man  so  peculiarly  endowed  as  Fourier.  That  he  had  a  mind  which 
was  a  vast  treasure*house  of  scientiiics,  and  possessed  wonderful 
powers  of  analysis  and  abstraction  no  one  can  deny.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  point  out  his  equal  among  all  his  contemporaries  in  these 
attributes  of  genius.  That  such  a  man  should  devote  long  years  of 
the  most  intense  thought  to  the  theory  of  society,  must  needs  have 
something  providential  in  it,  which,  instead  of  frustrating,  we  should 
be  zealous  to  forward. 

Let  all  which  the  labors  of  this  school  have  developed,  and  which 
is  in  accordance  with  the  truths  of  the  new  dispensation  and  with 
reason  have  recognition,  while  we  unhesitatingly  reject  what  will  not 
bear  this  test.  Let  us  endeavor  to  favor  and  carry  forward  this  new- 
bom  science,  by  a  fair  and  just  criticism  of  its  errors,  and  by  such 
additions  as  we  can  make  to  it,  and  we  shall,  in  all  probability,  be 
doing  our  duty  towards  the  great  source  of  truth,  towards  our  coun- 
try and  our  individual  neighbor  much  better  than  by  continuing  the 
wholesale  rejection  and  the  unreasoning  odium,  which,  to  a  very 
great  extent,  have  hitherto  characterized  our  speech  and  our  way  of 

feeling  towards  it. 

A.  E.  F. 


ARTICLE  IV. 


THE  GLORIFIED  BODY  OF  THE  LORD. 

TflB-descent  of  the  Infinite  and  Eternal  Jehovah  from  the  inmost  to 
the  outermost,  was  according  to  the  most  exact  rules  of  order,  and 
his  sublime  and  beautiful  development  of  order  can  be  explained  to 
finite  comprehension,  only  upon  an  exact  perception  of  the  "  science 
of  man.**  We  look  upon  the  receptacle  of  the  soul  of  the  infant ;  it 
slothes  itself  in  an  outer  garment  of  the  understanding,  sls  a  medium 
by  which  it  may  transmit  itself  to  matter,  and  then  it  gathers  to  itself 
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the  finest  essences  of  matter,  and  having  constraeted  its  highest  pbt- 
form,  the  brain,  how  wonderfully  it  descends^  fibre  by  fibn%  till  it 
fashions  its  earthly  workshop,  the  ever  beating  heart,  and  prepares  t 
dwelling  for  the  understanding,  and  thus,  step  by  step^  reacties  dM 
lowest  and  outermost  until  the  skin,  formed  of  the  moet  iaipwe  sod 
heavy  matter,  is  reduced  to  form  and  order  by  the  living  aool.  Thai 
did  the  Divine  soul  descend,  that  the  outermost  of  the  universal  mai 
might  come  into  form  and  order.  But  when  we  look  at  the  mm 
skin,  how  small  and  simple  a  work  that  is  compared  with  the  intii* 
cate,  wonderful,  internal  organs.  We  value  it  simply  as  a  covering 
of  the  internals.  Now,  what  the  skin  is  to  the  finite  humaa  body,  wai 
materiality  to  our  Lord.  Its  importance  was  only  relative,  be<mie 
we  have  made  it  absolute  and  alMmportant.  We  overlook  the  taroflb 
internal,  and  beautiful  order  of  the  Divine  Being,  which,  when  reveal- 
ed to  us  fully,  will  open  to  us  an  infinite  harmony  in  the  Qniveml 
creation.  Even  in  this  outer  darkness  we  can  arrive  at  a  £aint  pei^ 
ception  of  this  wonderful  descent,  if  we  can  only  oomprehezid  the  so- 
ence  of  degrees.  The  first  discrete  degree  being  celestial,  and  the 
receptacle  of  the  Divine  celestial,  in  that  degree  there  was  simpWa 

Eerception  of  the  Lord  as  a  celestial  man.  In  that  heaven  they  bo- 
eld  ''  the  beauty  of  His  holiness  ;"  but  what  an  Infinite  number  of 
continuous  degrees  must  there  have  been  within  that  disorete  degree, 
from  the  brain  to  the  feet,  in  that  Grand  Man  of  Heaven  I  Eveiy 
created  soul  which  went  to  make  up  its  component  atoms,  must  have 
had  a  different  perception  of  the  Divine,  and  every  one  of  these  infini- 
tesimal series  had  within  it  other  three  degrees,  so  that  the  layers  and 
fibres  making  the  inmost,  inner,  and  outermost  of  that  man,  most 
have  been  infinite.  But  the  Divine  soul  permeated  and  filled  witk 
blessedness  and  love  every  atom  of  this  msm.  He  glorified  it  with 
His  own  glory.  But  the  celestial  heaven  could  not  see  the  Lord  as 
a  spiritual  man.  When  a  second  discrete  degree  was  formed,  lAea 
He  became  visible  as  a  Divine  spiritual  body,  and  descended  through 
endless  perceptions  from  the  brain  to  the  feet ;  and  then  a  new  dis- 
crete degree  was  formed,  and  the  angels  of  the  ultimate  heaven  bo- 
held  the  Lord  as  a  natural  man.  The  angels  of  the  celestial  heaven 
now  saw  Him  as  celestial-spiritual-natural.  The  angels  of  the 
spiritual  heaven  saw  Him  as  spiritual-natural.  But  the  inner  and 
inmost  Divine  glory  was  veiled  from  the  angels  of  the  ultimate  heaven. 
The  outermost  and  lowest  continuous  degree  of  this  discrete  degree 
was  that  through  which  light  passed  into  the  natural  mind  of  man. 
Here  we  stand  upon  another  discrete  degree,  with  an  infinite  series  of 
degrees  within  degrees,  and  we  will  take  the  lowest  and  outermost 
plane  of  the  human  mind,  that  which  is  based  upon  the  three  degrees 
of  the  blood,  and  about  which  we  are  most  accustomed  to  think,  the 
natural  mind  dwelling  in  the  inmost  degree  of  the  blood,  in  the  ani* 
mal  spirit,  the  corporeal  mind  acting  through  the  inner  degree  in  the 
red  blood,  and  the  sensual  mind  cased  in  the  earthly  saline  particles 
that  form  the  base  of  the  blood,  and  which  brings  the  infinitely  fine 
organization  of  the  internal  man  into  contact  with  the  outer  world. 
The  sensual  man  is  not  the  matter^ — ^for  matter  is  not  man,  but  die 
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•ensaal  man  is  that  which  perceives  the  forms  of  matter.  The  cor- 
poreal man  perceives  the  relations  or  nature  of  these  forms,  and  has 
AooghtB  concerning  them,  hence  the  corporeal  man  is  the  external 
llioaghty  as  the  sensual  man  is  the  external  perception  ;  the  natural 
man  is  that  which  connects  these  two  outer  degrees  with  the  inner 
life. 

Man,  by  perversions,  had  gradually  closed  up  the  infinite  series  of 
degrees  within ;  he  could  not  perceive  the  Lord  as  a  celestial  man,  or 
as  a  spiritual  man,  or  as  a  natural  man,  for  man  had  become  dead 
within  ;  he  lived  only  by  influx  from  without  into  his  sensual  mind  and 
corporeal  mind;  hehadonlyperceptionsofexternal things, only  thoughts 
of  external  things.      His  natural  mind  had  become  open  downwards, 
and  obscured  by  evil  spirits,  hence  they  controlled  not  only  his  will^ 
and  his  thought,  but  even  his  body»  and  man  was  thus  losing  all  pos- 
sibility of  becoming  regenerated ;  finally,  even  external  thought  and 
external  perception  would  have  ceased,  and  thus  spiritual  death  would 
bave  reigned  from  within  to  without,  and  man  must  cease  to  be.    But 
die  Lord  descended  even  to  this  corporeal  degree.      He  became  a 
lensaal  man,  clothed  Himself  in  matter  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
sensual  perception,  to  reveal  Himself  to  the  corporeal  or  external 
thought  of  man.     Thus  an  outermost  spiritual  covering  was  adjoined 
to  the  Divine  natural  man.      It  was  this  external  spiritual  covering 
that  was  to  be  regenerated,  opened,  or  made  a  plane  of  influx  for  all  of 
the  inner  degrees.     The  Lord  assumed  this  humanity,  loaded  with  the 
&lsities  and  evils  of  an  utter  corruption  and  perversion.     He  bore 
upon  Him  the  sins  of  endless  generations.     But  this  foul  and  unclean 
body  was  made  new  by  His  putting  ofi*  the  external  thought  and  open- 
ing it  to  an  internal  influx.      Thus  degree  by  degree  the  Infinite  Di- 
rine  soul  descended,  and  permeated  every  infinitesimal  pore  of  this 
corporeal  body.     The  external  thought  became  a  receptacle  of  the 
mterior  thought,  and  the  Divine  dwelt  within  it,  in  the  glory  which  He 
had  from  the  beginning.      But  to  suppose  that  His  material  body,  the 
dust  and  ashes,  became  transmuted  into  spirit,  is  supposing  something 
contrary  to  Divine  order.      That  which  is  lower  cannot  ascend  into 
what  is  higher.     Matter  cannot  become  spirit.      The  matter  which  in- 
Tested  or  clothed  the  Divine  corporeal  and  sensual  man,  did  not  see 
corruption.     For  this  external  world  is  the  theatre  of  two  mighty  in- 
fluxes, and  every  particle  of  matter  in  it  is  the  outbirth  of  two  spirit- 
ual worlds,  the  good  and  the  bad,  the  pure  and  the  impure  ;  and  this 
matter  accretes  or  forms  on  the  sensual  mind  of  man,  according  to 
the  inherited  goods  or  evils  stored  up  in  the  corporeal  and  sensual 
mind.     Our  Lord  had  perfectly  purified  and  regenerated  his  corporeal 
and  sensual  man  ;  hence  only  pure  particles  could  have  accreted  on  that 
Divine  body,  and  when  the  last  external  thought  and  perception  had 
given  place  to  the  Divine,  and  the  crucifixion  had  ''  finished'*  the  work, 
and  the  glorified  Divine  body  in  its  casement  of  dead  matter  (not  a 
putrescent,  corrupt,  and  unholy  matter,  but  a  pure  and  beautiful  birth 
of  the  thoughts  of  the  angels)  was  laid  in  the  tomb,  how  natural  that 
as  the  Divine,  all-glorious  spirit  rose  from  it,  that  il  sYiouVA.  t^^oVn^W- 
te]fjDto  its  pare  inorganic  elements.    This  seems  but  a  ii«X\>x«\  ^otl- 
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seqaence,  but  a  breathing  of  a  Divine  heavenly  order,  while  the 
glorified  corporeal,  which  was  now  a  living  Divine  body^one  with  the 
Divine  soul,  in  the  harmony  of  an  absolute,  perfect  correspondence, 
lay  in  that  outer  unconsciousness,  the  Infinite  Divine  soul  was  in  fall 
and  perfect  consciousness,  in  a  full  and  absolute  power  and  activity. 
This  soul  was  then  shining  in  an  infinite  glory  to  the  angels,  accord- 
ing as  their  internal  degrees  were  opened  ;  and  when  death  (the  first 
death)  had  had  its  perfect  work,  and  the  glorified  human  body  wai 
separated  from  its  earthly  covering,  then  the  Lord  revealed  Himself 
to  His  disciples.  But  see  how  slowly  and  gradually  their  i>erceptioiii 
were  opened,  and  how  the  Lord  rejected  their  worship,  until  their  un- 
derstandings were  sufficiently  opened  to  perceive  somewhat  of  the 
Divine  in  Him.  When  the  loving-hearted  woman  sought  His  dead 
body  in  the  tomb,  as  she  would  have  done  that  of  a  revered  earthly 
friend,  the  Lord  at  first  opened  her  sensual-spiritual  sight ;  she  pe^ 
ceived  Him  only  with  her  senses,  her  corporeal  thought  was  yet  ex- 
ternal. Hence,  when  she  would  have  worshiped  Him  as  a  supe^ 
natural  ^nt'^e  man.  He  in  His  Divine  gentleness  said,  *'  Touch  me  no^ 
for  I  am  not  yet  ascended  to  my  Father."  He  had  not  yet  ascended 
to  the  higher  degrees  of  her  mind ;  her  external  thought  was  yet  to 
be  put  off,  before  she  could  recognize  His  infinity ;  and  when,  after 
establishing  the  fact  of  His  having  risen  in  this  glorified  corporeal,  ia 
the  minds  of  many  witnesses,  so  that  they  might  confirm  and  strength- 
en each  other,  this  sensual  perception  was  interiorly  opened,  and 
became  the  plane  of  an  interior  thought,  and  thus  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
Divine  Truth  flowing  in  living  rays  of  glory  from  the  transcendent 
Divine  body  entered  the  outer  mind  of  man,  and  brought  him  into  a 
state  by  wnich  his  inner  being,  degree  by  degree,  might  be  opened  to 
a  perception  of  the  Lord,  and  ever  as  a  degree  is  opened  the  Lord  as- 
cends to  a  higher  place,  for  we  see  Him  in  a  higher  state,  so  that 
ever  more  and  more  glory  is  made  manifest.  % 


ARTICLE   V. 


PAUL— IN  WHAT  LIGHT  IS  HE  TO  BE  VIEWED  t 

No.  I. 
We  are  well  aware  that  a  feeling  of  regret  exists  somewhat  widely  in  the  New  Chuchi 
that  peculiar  circumstances  should  have  occurred  to  draw  out  into  the  light  of  notorielj 
what  Swedenborg  has  said  in  his  Diary  concerning  Paul,  and  thus  to  give  an  additionil 
shock  to  prejudices  already  sufficiently  strong  against  his  revelations.    Many  consideratB 
Newchurchmen  have  deemed  it  peculiarly  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Wilkinson,  in  his  Biography 
of  Swedenborg,  should  so  have  alluded  to  this  portion  of  the  Memorabilia,  as  to  have 
forced  the  matter  into  discussion,  to  the  scandalizing  of  multitudes  of  the  Old  Church,  and 
the  consequent  clogging  of  the  wheels  of  the  onward  movement  of  the  New  Jerosakm. 
We  have  lately  received  a  letter  from  a  venerable  New  Church  brother  in  England,  who 
says :  "  I  have  never  been  hitherto  troubled  by  any  assault  made  upon  us,  but  how  wears 
to  weather  this  storm  I  do  not  see."    But  the  seal  of  silence  has  been  broken.    The  facts  in 
the  case  can  no  longer  be  hid.    Discussion  is  inevitable,  and  the  New  Church  is  called 
upon  either  to  sucoumb  to  the  charge  of  defamation,  or  to  ^attempt  to  fuitain  mod  Tindi* 
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statements  which  oar  author  has  made  in  respect  to  the  distinguished  Apostle  of 
tiles.  What  those  statements  are  our  readers  will  have  seen  from  the  abundant 
ms  of  our  English  correspondent.  They  do  not  amount  to  an  assertion  of  the 
.nd  irrevocably  hopeless  state  of  Paul,  but  they  do  represent  his  state  as  hav- 
I  for  1700  years  deplorably  bad,  and  the  grand  question  is  as  to  the  grounds  we 
'  receiving  this  testimony  as  true. 

is  head  one  thing  is  certain  ;  Paul's  state  in  the  other  life,  whatever  it  were,  must 
en  an  exponent  of  his  real  character  in  this.    What  clew  then  have  we  to  guide  us 
t  estimate  of  the  man  while  abiding  in  the  flesh  1    This  must  obviously  be  sought 
pirit  and  tone  of  his  writings,  for  at  this  distant  day  we  have  no  other  materials 
rom  which  to  form  a  judgment  on  this  score,  but  the  history  recorded  in  Acts  and 
itles  written  with  his  own  hand  ;  and  though  a  bad  man  may  pen  any  amount  of 
et  it  is  not  quite  so  conceivable  that  a  good  man  should  be  left  to  put  forth  a  large 
of  error.    Taking  the  recorded  discourses  of  our  Lord  as  the  standard,  we  have  to 
le  Epistles  of  Paul  into  contact  with  them,  and  see  how  far  they  agree,  and  how  far 
G»r.    If,  upon  submitting  the  Epistles  to  this  test,  we  find  discrepancies  which 
be  reconciled,  the  infereuce  is  inevitable  that  their  author  was  so  far  not  in  genuine 
nd  if  not  in  genuine  truth,  he  could  not  have  been  in  genuine  good.     Why  then 
not  bis  state  in  the  other  world  have  been  what  Swedenborg  represents  it  1      But 
irill  be  observed,  is  hypothecated  on  the  supposition  that  the  drift  of  his  Epistles  is 
iceordance  with  that  of  the  four  Evangelists  in  regard  to  the  great  doctrines  of  sal- 
Whether  this  be  the  fact  is  a  proper  subject  of  inquiry,  and  such  an  inquiry  it  is 
let  of  the  present  and  some  following  papers  to  institute.    The  considerations  ad- 
wiU  be  found  well  worthy  of  attention,  and  for  ourselves  we  are  free  to  acknowU 
at  we  recognize  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul  the  greatest  of  all  obstacles  to  the  spread  of 
r  Church,  nor  until  the  authority  attached,  in  the  mind  of  Christendom,  to  those 
I  be  weakened,  do  we  see  how  the  doctrines  of  that  Church  are  ever  to  accom- 
eir  transforming  work  in  the  world.   Nothing,  we  think,  is  more  evident  than  that  the 
s  of  faith  alone  refers  itself  mainly  for  its  paternity  and  support  to  the  writings  of  Paul. 
n  such  be  his  actual  teaching  in  all  the  passages  relied  upon  for  the  purpose,  is 
•s  somewhat  questionable,  but  that  the  dominant  scope  of  his  Epistles  points  in 
ection  will  scarcely  admit  of  debate;  and  in  saying  this  we  are  not  unmindful  of 
sw  texts  in  which  he  passes  high  encomiums  upon  Charity.      But  a  very  slight 
of  the  prevailing  systems  of  dogmatic  theology  will  evince  beyond  question  that 
nnd  themselves  primarily  upon  the  Epistles,  and  secondarily  upon  the  Gospels, 
lole  structure  of  Calvinism  rests  upon  Paul  as  its  chief  corner-stone.    Deprived 
basis,  where  were  its  so-termed  **  doctrines  of  grace," — vicarious  atonement,  sov- 
election,  instantaneous  regeneration.  Imputed  righteousness,  justification  by  faith 
ind  the  whole  catalogue  of  kindred  tenets  ?    And  are  not  these  the  doctrines  whose 
f  is  supposed  to  be  assailed  by  the  teachings  of  the  New  Church  ?    And  is  it  not 
\t  which  arms  and  envenoms  the  opposition  made  against  the  claims  of  that 
i1    Is  it  not  precisely  here  that  the  antagonism  between  the  two  systems  mainly 
\  itself?    Is  not  the  doctrine  of  faith  alone  the  Dragon,  and  does  not  the   Dragon 
wnx  with  the  Woman  (the  New  Church)  and  with  her  Ofispring  (the  doctrine  of 
inich)  1     If  then  the  stronghold  of  the  solifldian  system  is  in  PauPs  Epistles,  and 
t  system,  bearing  the  stamp  of  the  Dragon,  is  the  grand  adversary  of  the  doctrine 
,  as  taught  by  the  Lord,  and  re-affirmed  in  the  New  Jerusalem »  what  inference  re- 
but  that  those  writings  are  marked  with  falsity,  and  consequently  cannot  be  pos- 
of  adequate  claims  to  rank  with  the  truly  canonical  scriptures  of  the  Word  1    But 
oaa  be  supposed  to  have  enunciated  false  doctrine  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  we  can 
snppote  that  the  interior  state  from  which  that  teaching  emanated,  may  and  matt 
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have  been  rery  diffueot  from  that  which  the  Chriitian  chnroh  hM  tot  tlM  most  puiti- 
cribed  to  him  ?  It  will  be  leen,  therefore,  that  the  grand  itrae  bctwau  Swedoaboig  tni 
hit  opponent!,  in  this  matter,  it  not,  in  the  first  instanoe,  whether  he  has  ▼irtnallf  oaa- 
demned  a  holy  man  to  hell,  and  thus  done  an  irreiMirable  wrong  to  his  umidoiJi  btt 
whether  Paul  has  tanght  the  genuine  truth  of  heaven  in  his  exhibition  of  doetrine.  Ifasl, 
then  it  is  easy  to  see  that  his  state  in  the  spiritual  world  May  have  been  no  better  dna 
Swedenborg  portrays  it ;  and  we  make  bold  to  insist,  that  this*  and  this  only,  shiDbs 
the  pivot  on  which  the  controversy  turns.  We  protest  against  any  aoonsitlons  bsiag 
brought  against  Swedenborg  as  having  slandered  or  vilified  a  saintly  apostle,  nntil  ths 
question  is  first  settled  whether  that  apostle  has  taught  error  as  well  as  tmih  in  his  wiil^ 
ings.  The  correct  determination  of  this  question  we  trust  will  be  sdded  by  the  lias  oC 
argument  pursued  in  the  several  articles  composing  the  present  series. 

The  personal  character,  as  well  as  the  epistles,  of  the  apostle  Panl, 
has  long  obtained  a  venerative  regard  so  great  that  the  indiTidoal 
who  has  the  temerity  to  question  it,  is  liable  to  the  risk  of  being 
deemed  guilty  of  sacrilege.  From  the  authority  of  this  Apostle  has 
been  devised  the  multifarious,  Protean,  Briarcan  systeai  of  ecclesiai* 
ticism  which  has  intrenched  itself  upon  the  dogma  that  a  man  isjoi- 
tified  and  saved  by  exercising  faith  irrespective  of  works  of  cluuity 
and  usefulness.  The  Puritanic  Calvinist,  in  all  his  pharisaio  aiisterit|f, 
the  fanatic  revivalist,  and  the  licentious  perfectionist,  are  all  baiUcfS 
upon  the  foundation  of  theologians  and  hierarchians,  the  apostle  Ful 
himself  being  the  chief  corner-stone.  Almost  every  sermoa  wiiich 
John  Calvin  preached  was  from  a  text  selected  from  one  of  the  efit 
ties,  and  the  great  body  of  Reformers  who  succeeded  him  display  the 
same  overweening  regard  for  the  ^  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.** 

Religious  fanaticism  at  the  present  day  has  followed  in  the  foot- 
steps, and  sought  to  steal  the  garb,  of  PauPs  authority  to  bedeck  their 
visions  of  sensualism.  One  aspirant,  well  known  to  us  as  a  preten- 
der to  an  investiture  with  special  divine  authority,  who  unblushinglf 
derides  conjugial  love  and  tramples  down  marriage,  coolly  appeals 
to  the  epistolary  writings,  calls  himself  Paul's  successor,  and  styles 
those  compositions  the  best  parts  of  the  Bible. 

These  facts  should  impel  Newchurchmen,  as  the  true  conservaton 
of  the  world's  morals  and  welfare,  to  investigate  with  rigid  scratioy 
the  reasons  which  are  prominent  in  this  whole  matter.  Nor  shooki 
the  imperious  claim  of  the  **  called  to  be  an  apostle"  shield  him  from  a 
strict  examination  of  his  professions.  We  scruple  not  to  scrutinise  a 
Wickliffe,  a  Luther,  a  Wesley,  a  Spinoza,  a  Swedenborg,  or  any  one  who 
has  manifested  a  disposition  to  teach  a  different  persuasion  from  that 
which  is  current  at  the  present  time.  Nor  do  we  consider  it  irrever- 
ential  to  inquire  whether  Socrates,  Aristotle,  Zerdusht,  Confatsi,  or 
the  mythic  Taliesin  of  Prydain  were  really  subjects  of  divine  illumi- 
nation, or  the  jumblers  of  stolen  truths  and  heathen  mysticisms.  We 
now  insist,  therefore,  that  the  same  close  criticism  be  made  upon  the 
character  and  writings  of  the  apostle  Paul ;  and  a  reverence  which 
would  fain  check  this  investigation  we  must  sternly  repudiate  as 
alien  to  the  love  of  truth,  as  opposed  to  justice,  as  infidel  and  recreant 
before  Heaven.  It  is  our  right  and  duty  to  try  the  spirits  and  asce^ 
tain  whether  they  are  of  Grod. 
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That  Paal  as  a  natural  man  was  arrogant  and  domineering  will 
readily  be  acknowledged,  we  presume,  by  his  most  devoted  admirers. 
He  was  prompt  in  every  place  of  excitement  and  disturbance  ;  and 
when  Jerusalem  became  too  quiet  for  his  restless  spirit  he  was  furious 
enough  to  go  into  other  magistracies  to  kindle  there  the  same  fires  of 
terror  and  devastation.  In  the  excess  of  his  zeal  he  would  make 
himself  the  most  distinguished  reformer  of  abuses  and  heresies  that 
Judaism  had  ever  known. 

But  in  his  spiritual  character,  as  a  convert  to  the  Christian  faith, 
a  preacher  of  its  doctrines,  and  apostle  of  its  mysteries,  we  are  re- 
quired to  form  another  estimation  of  the  man.  The  child  of  grace 
IB  something  different  from  the  child  of  nature.  We  are  told  that  we 
ought  to  forget  his  past  history,  when  we  contemplate  him  in  his  new 
personality. 

There  is  a  disposition  inherent  in  mankind  to  regard  a  proselyte  as 
exempted  from  much  of  the  responsibility  which  he  incurred  in  his 

Erevious  life.  In  our  joy  at  an  accession  to  our  ranks,  we  forget  that 
e  was  once  a  determined  foe.  This  is  not,  however,  the  part  of  wis- 
dom. It  is  God-like  to  forgive,  but  the  height  of  folly  to  forget^ 
an  injury.  Human  nature,  amidst  all  its  modifications,  is  still  sui 
generis  ;  and  the  same  elements  of  character  which  have  operated  to 
our  hurt  are  still  liable  to  be  detrimental.  Conversion,  change  of 
sentiment,  regeneration,  while  it  is  principally  rudimental,  is  not 
sufficiently  potent  to  transform  an  evil  afiection  into  an  element  of 
good.  Lust,  pride,  love  of  rule,  and  avarice,  are  just  as  odious,  just 
as  wicked,  in  an  apostle  as  in  a  Nero.  Nor  is  it  possible  by  any 
species  of  spiritual  alchemy  to  effect  a  change  in  the  interior  princi- 
ples of  a  human  mind,  so  instantaneously  as  to  form  an  indiviaual  of 
overpowerful  evil  dispositions  immediately  into  an  innocent,  well- 
disposed  man.  The  direction  and  scope  may  be  altered ;  but  not  the 
thing  itself.  Time,  discipline,  and  a  long — often  tedious — spiritual 
operation,  are  absolutely  necessary  to  accomplish  that  work  in  which 
it  can  truly  be  said — **  Behold  I  I  make  all  things  new ;  the  former 
things  have  passed  away." 

The  recorded  sudden  conversion  of  Paul  on  his  way  to  Damascus, 
while  in  the  full  blast  of  the  spirit  of  persecution  (i/»f<vtov,  breath- 
ing  out  threatening  and  slaughter),  meets  a  Newchurchman  as  a 
sad  stumbling-block  in  the  very  outset  of  his  investigation  into  his 
life  and  character.  The  event,  as  narrated,  exhibits  such  a  total 
infraction  of  the  laws  of  spiritual  order  in  regard  to  the  process  by 
which  a  soul  is  brought  out  of  darkness  into  light,  that  he  is  utterlv 
confounded  and  mystified  by  it  This  process  we  learn  is  normal^ 
sabject  to  fixed  laws,  and  involving  nothing  arbitrary  nor  miraculous. 
It  is  to  be  carried  on  while  the  man,  the  subject  of  it,  is  in  the  full 
exercise  of  freedom  and  rationality.  Signs  and  miracles,  visions  and 
converse  with  the  dead,  are  excluded  from  it,  because  they  force,  and 
all  force  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  one*s  ''acting  from  liberty  ac- 
cording to  reason."  But  Paul's  case,  if  there  ever  were  one,  would 
seem  to  have  been  a  case  of  moral  compulsion.  Without,  apparently, 
any  previous  course  of  reflection  or  introspection,  and  while  ia  tba 
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fbll  tide  of  opposition  to  the  new  doctrines,  he  is  all  of  a  sadden 
arrested  by  a  heavenly  vision,  and  by  an  act  as  purely  extra- 
neous to  himself,  and  as  independent  of  his  own  agency,  as  if  a 
divine  hand  had  been  stretched  out  from  heaven  and  seized  him 
by  the  hair  of  his  head,  stays  him  in  his  career,  and  converts 
a  blood-thirsty  enemy  into  a  meek  and  loving  disciple.  Is  this 
after  the  manner  of  infinite  Wisdom  and  Love?  Do  these  prin- 
ciples operate  in  this  way  of  purely  sovereign  selection  f  Yet 
sovereignty  here  reigns  throughout,  for  it  is  impossible  to  discover  any 
sequence  of  cause  and  effect  which  should  bring  it  within  the  range 
of  the  orderly  operations  of  Divine  Grace.  The  consequence  is,  it 
stands  as  a  model  specimen  of  sudden  conversion  wrought  by  the 
Spirit  of  God  in  a  sovereign  manner,  that  is  to  say,  in  conformity  with 
an  eternal  purpose  or  decree  of  election  which  was  to  go  into  effect 
irrespective  of  the  merit  or  demerit  of  the  creature;  on  the  principle, 
we  suppose,  announced  by  this  apostle  himself  at  a  subsequent 
period, — ^^Hath  not  the  potter  power  over  the  clay  to  form  one  vessel 
to  honor  and  another  to  dishonor.'' 

Such  is  the  complexion  which  the  narrative  in  Acts  gives  to  this 
event  in  the  life  of  Paul,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  has  ten* 
ded  as  much  or  more  than  anything  in  his  writings  to  beget  that  pre>* 
vailing  idea  of  sovereignty  in  the  Divine  procedures  which  forms  so 

Iirominent  a  feature  in  tne  theology  of  all  the  Calvinistic  schools, 
ndeed,  as  Paul's  alleged  conversion  mav  be  said  to  be  but  an  ultimate 
of  his  doctrine,  and  as  all  power  is  in  ultimates,  so  his  example  has 
probably  been  far  more  efficacious  than  his  teachings  in  inculcating 
the  tenet  of  instantaneous  conversion.  This  is  the  tenet  which  on- 
derlies  the  whole  system  o{ revivalism^  and  the  nearer  conversions  come 
to  the  similitude  of  Paul's,  the  more  of  the  divine  glory  is  recognized 
in  them.  Incalculable  altogether  is  the  influence  which  this  case  of 
sudden  accession  to  the  cause  of  Christianity,  in  its  early  period,  has 
had  upon  the  phases  of  its  development  in  all  subsequent  time. 

It  cannot  then  be  thought  strange  that  the  Newchurchman  should 
be  vastly  nonplussed  as  to  the  true  estimate  which  he  is  to  form  of 
this  subitaneous  transformation.  It  does  the  utmost  violence  to  all 
his  preconceptions  of  the  order  of  the  Divine  operation,  and  inevitably 
** gives  him  pause"  either  as  to  the  reliability  of  the  record  or  the  heav- 
enly character  of  the  vision.  He  knows  not  how  to  reconcile  the  fact 
of  such  a  conversion  with  the  known  laws  of  spiritual  quickening, 
which  are  as  fixed  and  immoveable  as  the  laws  that  govern  the  ger- 
mination and  maturation  of  plants.  We  say  it  is  not  to  be  thought 
strange  that  the  Newchurchman  should  find  difficulty  on  this  score ; 
nor  do  we  admit  that  his  scruples  are  gratuitous.  We  contend  that 
others  ought  to  feel  precisely  the  same  difficulty,  and  on  the  same 
grounds — that  so  far  as  the  facts  in  Paul's  case  are  inconsistent  with 
the  established  and  uniform  working  of  spiritual  principles,  the  de- 
mand for  an  adequate  solution  of  the  mystery  presses  equally  upon 
all  Christians.  The  grand  question,  therefore,  in  any  controversy 
which  can  arise  with  the  N.  C.  on  the  subject  is,  whether  the  views 
of  that  Church,  in  regard  to  the  true  nature  of  regeneration,  are  in» 
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trinsically  sound.  This  is  the  true  issue,  and  because  it  is  so,  we 
have  little  hope  that  it  will  ever  be  made  by  our  opponents.  We 
shall  be  accused  of  discrediting  a  divine  record  and  defaming  a  holy 
apostle,  while  the  genuine  reasons  to  which  we  refer  to  sanction  our 
opinions  are  passed  sub  silentio. 

Subsequent  to  his  conversion  to  Christianity,  Paul  proceeded  to 
preach  publicly  the  new  faith,  and  here  again  Swedenborg  informs 
us  that  ^the  love  of  self,  whereby  he  was  insnared  before  he  preach- 
ed the  gospel,  remained  with  him  also  afterwards ;  and  because  he 
was  then,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  like  state,  he  was  prompted  by  that 
love  and  by  his  nature  to  wish  to  be  in  scenes  of  tumult." 

Several  years  afterwards  he  entered  formally  upon  the  duties  of 
the  apostleship.  That  he  accomplished  a  most  important  use  therein, 
we  are  not  disposed  to  doubt.  Nor  are  we  incredulous  that  it  was 
in  an  eminent  degree  wise  that  the  Divine  Providence  should  em- 

filoy  him  in  that  capacity.  Without  presuming  to  be  capable  of 
iatnoming  the  Infinite  Wisdom,  we  can  see  many  reasons  why  it 
was  well  to  direct  his  activity  in  that  channel.  It  is  sincerely  to  be 
regretted  that  he  too  frequently  manifested  the  promptings  of  an  un- 
regenerated  disposition.  It  was  especially  evinced  in  the  case  of 
Mark.  When  Paul  and  Barnabas  set  out  upon  their  first  journey, 
they  took  him  with  them  for  an  attendant.  For  some  unexplainra 
reason  he  chose  not  to  remain  in  their  company,  but  returned  to 
Jerusalem.  He  was  willing,  however,  to  accompany  them  the  second 
time  ;  but  Paul,  rather  than  to  accept  his  services,  chose  to  carry  the 
piqae  so  far  as  to  part  company  with  Barnabas,  one  of  the  best  men 
of  the  first  church,  in  preference  to  yielding  the  point.  His  future 
history  is  creditable  to  Mark.  He  not  only  attended  Barnabas  till 
his  barbarous  murder  by  the  Cyprians,  but  won  even  the  golden 
opinions  of  Paul  himself.    See  1  Pet.  v.  13 ;  Philemon  24;  Col.  iv.  10 ; 

2  Tim.  iv.  11. 

A.  W. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The  fiiUawing  extract  of  a  letter  from  a  New  Church  iViend  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  we  in- 
Mrt  aa  a  tpeoimen  of  the  mischiefs  that  are  probably  to  be  expected  f^om  the  mixing  up  of 
the  piecioos  truths  of  the  New  Dispensation  with  the  outbreaks  and  abnormalisms  §o  rifb 
It  the  present  day.  It  is  exceedingly  to  be  regretted  that  mere  sciolists  and  smatterert  in 
the  wisdom  of  the  angelic  world  should  so  desecrate  and  damage  the  cause  of  the  Lord's 
thw  Church.  The  only  remedy  that  we  see  is  the  firm  resolTc,  on  the  part  of  the  «•- 
oelTera  of  the  Heavenly  Doctrines,  to  keep  as  much  as  possible  aloof  from  all  actual  oon- 
taet  with  nuunlfestationi  which  they  cannot  fellowship  without  deicinding  from  the  plane 
of  imelilgence  and  use  which  they  are  called  habitually  to  occupy. 

•  •  •  u  I  suppose  before  this  yoa  are  informed  that  the  Rev.  Sabin  Hough 
has  been  lectaring  in  Cleveland  for  twelve  or  fourteen  evenings,  and  that  to* 
wards  the  close  of  his  lectures  he  had  a  great  number  of  hearers.     There 
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seemed  to  be  quite  a  growing  interest  awakened  towards  the  Heavenly  Doc- 
trines ;  a  great  many  tracts  were  distributed,  and  many  inquiries  for  further 
information  were  made.  But  soon  after  he  left,  a  Mr.  J.  Tiffany  commenced 
lecturing,  professing  to  be  a  believer  in  the  New  Church.  I  was  induced  to 
hear  him  two  or  three  times,  and  fell  in  his  company  once,  and  had  conversa- 
tion with  him.  I  found  at  my  first  introduction  to  him  that  he  was  as  moch 
or  more  a  disciple  of  Davis^  Book  as  of  the  Holv  Word.  He  said,  wheal 
asked  him  how  he  liked  the  teachings  of  Swedenborg,  *tbat  we  neither  un- 
derstood Christ,  the  Apostles,  nor  Swedenborg,  and  that  the  only  way  we 
ever  couhl  get  to  understand  them  was  to  have  themselves  to  preach  to  ns.*  I 
then  found  that  he  was  a  great  favorer  of  Clairvoyance,  a  powerful  Mesmeriser, 
and  a  seeker  of  information  from  the  spirit-world,  by  those  means,  and  that 
several  females  whom  he  has  mesmerized  have  become  *  Mediums'  for  the 
rappings ;  and  they  profess  to  hold  almost  constant  communication  with  Swe- 
denborg and  others.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  several  who  were  reading  the 
writings  of  R.  S.,  and  appeared  to  be  coming  into  the  reception  of  the  troth, 
have  left  off  reading,  and  now  read  Davis,  and  attend  the  lectures  of  Tif- 
fany, which)  by-the-by,  though  full  of  lofty  and  scientific  words,  amount  to 
(in  my  judgment)  nothing  more  than  sophistry,  establishing  Universalism  and 
sensualism.  The  account,  in  your  March  No.,  of  Hoffaker  of  Wirtemburg,  by 
Mr.  Bailey,  of  England,  seems  to  be  a  parallel  case  with  this,  for  the  place  in 
which  Mr.  Tiffany  gives  his  lectures  (the  same  that  Mr.  Hough  occapied,aDd 
which  was  the  Universalist  Church)  is  filled  to  overflowing  every  Sabbath 
afternoon. 

*^  I  am  happy  to  say  there  are  a  few  who  are  not  drawn  into  the  vortex,  and 
who  with  me  deplore  the  circumstance.  There  are  one  or  two  who  have  at- 
tended the  evening  private  meetings,  when  they  have  evoked  what  purported 
to  be  the  spirit  of  £.  S.,  and  have  submitted  questions  and  received  answers 
that  were  quite  contrary  to  the  teachings  of  Swedenborg  in  bis  writings.  This 
was  sufficient  to  prove  to  the  inquirer  that  the  spirit  which  gave  the  answen 
was  a  spurious  one,  and  I  believe  he  has  not  been  near  them  since.  I  could, 
did  time  and  opportunitv  serve,  relate  many  things  respecting  this  erroneous 
system,  but  you  most  likely  are  acquainted  with  similar  cases,  and  therefore, 
I  forbear  taxing  your  time  and  patience  any  further  on  the  subject ;  only  I  will 
inform  you  that  I  have,  as  far  as  possible,  endeavored  to  enlighten  the  minds 
of  those  I  could,  and  have  circulated  Mr.  S.  Hough's  pamphlet  on  I^vis' 
Book,  as  much  as  I  have  been  any  way  able,  and  I  have  reason  to  hope  it  has 
done  some  good.  What  other  work  think  you  would  be  useful  for  the  pur- 
pose? 

^^I  observe  that  my  old  friend  Elihu  Rich  continues  his  correspondence 
with  your  Magazine;  lam  much  pleased  generally  with  his  letters,  bat  I 
should  like  to  be  better  informed  on  the  subject  of  spontaneous  Trance,  from 
which  he  has  drawn  information  on  the  state  of  Paul.  Is  reliance  to  be  placed 
thereon?  If  you  can  find  time  to  write  me  a  few  lines,  will  you  have  the 
goodness  to  inform  me  Mr.  Rich's  address,  as  I  wish  much  to  communicate 
with  him.  I  think  it  a  very  injudicious  expression  of  Mr.  Wilkinson,  thatPaiil 
and  David  are  among  the  lost,  when  he  must  know  that  none  are  lost  or  anni- 
hilated ;  that  the  worst  of  characters  are  ever  under  the  supervision  of  Om- 
nipotence, and  all  the  good  they  can  receive  is  communicated  to  them.  At 
best,  it  is  a  hard  expression,  and  apparently  calculated  to  cause  much  dissat- 
isfaction to  those  ot  the  Old  Church  who  read  it. 

^*  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  Boston  Magazine  has  left  off  in  some  degree  its 
severity  towards  the  Repository.  I  hope  charity  will  henceforth  dictate  all 
its  observations  thereon. 

'^In  true  Christian  fellowship,  I  remain. 

Your  brother  in  the  Lord's  New  Church, 

J.  N.^ 
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The  following  is  from  a  hitherto  orthodox  clergyman,  with  whom  we  have  had  no  ae- 
laaintance.     His  introduction,  it  will  be  seen,  is  a  very  pleasant  one. 

C ,  Mass.,  May  17,  1851. 

Psor.  Bush, — 

"  Dear  Sir : — Up  to  this  date  I  have  hardly  avowed,  in  any  public  manner,  my 
strong  convictions  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  mission  and  writings  of  Emanuel 
Swedenborg.  But  they  cannot  longer  be  suppressed  beneath  the  overflowing 
light  and  love  which  spring  from  the  New  Dispensation  of  the  Lord.  Not 
from  personal  acquaintance  with  you,  but  as  a  subscriber  to  the  New  Church 
Repository  (since  Jan.  last),  I  talce  the  liberty  to  communicate  to  you  freely  and 
confidingly  a  brief  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  heavenly  light  io 
ny  own  mind  and  experience,  not,  however,  as  an  express  or  regular  article 
for  your  Periodical,  but  as  a  voluntary  offering  to  your  disposal,  whether  it 
please  you  to  select  aught  from  it  for  the  Repository,  or  state  any  fact  in  re- 
gard to  it  that  may  afford  any  testimony  or  service  to  the  public,  or  to  entirely 
withhold  it.  If,  indeed,  it  meets  no  other  eye  than  your  own,  I  shall  enjoy  a 
satiafaction,  a  sense  of  pleasure  in  the  communication  to  one  who  can  feel  a 
deep  sympathy  in  some  respects,  at  least,  and  can  welcome  every  accumula- 
doQ  of  interest  to  the  New  Church. 

**  It  is  but  since  the  first  of  October  last  that  I  have  been  led  by  the  Divine 
Plrovidence  to  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  wonderful  testimony  and  works 
of  the  Heaven-instructed  enunciator  and  scribe  of  the  internal  sense  of  the 
Divine  Word,  and  of  the  spiritual  Jerusalem.    I,  however,  met  with  a  single 
book  of  his  in  the  Theological  Library  at  New  Haven,  in  1842,  which  I  read, 
in  part,  from  curiosity,  but  with  much  serious  interest.      Still,  from  the  preju- 
dices of  education,  and  being  the  son  of  an  orthodox  clergyman,  and  in  an  or- 
thodox Seminary,  I  did  not  dare  to  look  farther  into  the  claims  of  this  more 
Divine  System  of  Theology,  although  what  I  had  read  of  it  left  with  me  a  sort 
of  hidden  consciousness  that  profound  truths,  a  treasure  undiscovered  to  most 
of  the  world,  was  kept  in  reserve.      But  I  continued  to  pursue  my  regular 
conrse  of  Theology  (at  New  Haven  and  New  York  Union  Theological  Schools), 
uid  subsequently  was  settled  in  the  ministry  for  three  years,  over  a  church  in 
the  Presbytery  of  Londonderry.     At  the  close  of  this  period,  with  increasing 
convictions  of  the  deep  rooted  evil  of  sectarianism,  and  of  the  importance  of 
promoting,  in  some  way,  a  more  gospel  union  among  those  agreed  in  essen- 
tial truths,  but  contentious  in  minor  opinions,  my  labors  were  directed  to  this 
great  object,  in  corresponding  for  the  *  Christian  Alliance,^  and  in  public  ad- 
dresses among  most  of  the  religious  denominations  in  this  vicinity.    The  con- 
trolling motive  was  to  do  all  that  was  possible,  as  an  individual,  towards  ac- 
celerating the  New  Jerusalem  state,  as  promised  to  earth.     Till  October  last 
my  efforts  were  directed  to  this  end,  including  a  small  work,  entitled,  *The 
Heavenly  Union,  or.  New  Jerusalem  on  Earth  ;'  which  was  written  and  pub- 
lished not  as  a  *  New  Church'  production,  but  as  an  independent  exposition  of 
unitive  principles  thought  necessary  to  the  highest  and  ultimate  good  of  the 
church,  and  society  in  general.      But  written  without  acquaintance  with  the 
internal  sense  of  Scripture,  it  admits  of  much  criticism,  as  to  many  Old  Church 
tenets,  while,  perhaps,  its  spirit  and  object  may  be  regarded  by  the  charitable 
as  almost  within  the  '  Promised  Land.*    For,  while  earnestly  desiring  and  im- 
bibing the  spirit  of  union  for  which  our  Lord  prayed  (John  xvii.  20, 21),  and 
solicitous  to  know  and  promote  the  New  Jerusalem,  described  by  St.  John,  as 
descending  from  God  out  of  Heaven,  and  by  various  seemingly  incidental,  but 
truly  Providential  circumstances,  my  attention  was  turned  to  the  fact  of  a  New 
Jerusalem  Church,  and  books  relating  to  it,  by  one  indeed  stigmatized  by  many 
as  a  phrenzied  visionary,  but  so  far  as  I  know,  a  spiritual,  rational,  and  heavenly 
man.   From  that  time,  1  was  determined  to  read  these  works,  and  hear  the  doc- 
trines preached,  and  Judge  for  myself,  which  I  have  done  in  my  present  desired 
freedom  from  any  ofncial  charge.    Many  private  thoughts  and  feelings  which  I 
bad  before  entenained,  here  found  a  strong  basis,  and  a  happy  response  ]  here 
was  found  the  home  of  charity  and  love,  the  grand  solvent  of  theological  diffi- 
culties, the  true  principles  of  the  *  Heavenly  Union,*  the  aU  coTic\VS».\lv&%^aBk!l 
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eatisfactory  exposition  of  Divine  laws,  prophecies  and  promises,  and  the  In- 
spiration of  Divine  love  and  wisdom,  in  tlie  adaptation  of  the  Holy  Word  to 
the  three  conditions  of  the  natural,  spiritual,  and  celestial  man.  Here  also  I 
found  a  most  reliable  explication  of  sectarianism,  which  refers  its  causes  in  a 
great  degree  to  the  obscurity  of  the  literal  sense  of  the  Scriptures,  without  the 
aid  of  that  internal  signification  which  has  alone  been  set  forth  by  the  divinely 
commissioned  Emanuel  Swedenborg.  And  here  we  learn  that  angry  contro- 
versies and  bitter  contentions  are  but  necessary,  while  religious  partizans 
strive  for  the  mastery  over  each  other,  and  over  the  literal  sense  of  the  Word, 
irrespective  of  that  consecutive  and  internal  meaning  which  needed,  in  due 
time,  to  be  laid  open  to  earnest  research,  to  freedom  from  prejudice,  and  to 
life  prepared.  This  fitness  to  receive  the  Word  in  its  richer  fulness  and  pre- 
ciousness  is  a  most  essential  necessity  to  meet  the  order  and  economy  of  Di- 
vine Providence.  A  complete  vastation  of  old  and  absurd  notions  is  an  orderly 
preparative  and  precursor  of  the  New  Dispensation's  embrace. 

'^  While  the  Old  Church  ground  of  union  is  sadlv  perplexed  with  irreconcil- 
able interpretations  of  Scripture,  and  ten  thousand  conjectures  of  a  spiritoal 
sense,  on  the  other  hand,  the  New  Church,  by  the  service  of  our  illuminated 
Seer,  presents  a  system  of  spiritual  interpretation  at  once  unique  and  rational. 
We  here  find  a  definite  understanding,  not  by  reference  to  quotations  from  an 
extensive  diversity  of  theories,  but  by  one  coherent  chain  of  truths,  contain- 
ing all  the  oneness,  symmetry,  integrity,  and  stateliness,  of  a  beautiful  and 
magnificent  tree.  All  the  parts,  like  a  perfect  body,  are  without  a  discrep- 
ancy. Let  the  lover  of  truth  and  Christian  union,  and  all,  whosoever  will,  come 
to  the  genuine  sense  of  the  Divine  Word,  as  to  a  well-spring  of  life,  and  make 
paramount  to  all  other  things  the  heavenly  life  of  supreme  love  to  the  Lord, 
and  due  love  to  the  neighbor,  and  wrangling  sectarianism  must  have  its  end; 
all  *  will  see  eye  to  eye,^  will  all  be  as  *  kings  and  priests  unto  God,'  and  the 
heavenly  city  descending  from  God,  constituting  the  Lord^s  New  Church,  will 
be  the  promised  and  common  possession.  Since  procuring  the  works  of 
£.  Swedenborg,  I  have  ^  given  attendance  to  reading,  and  to  doctrine,*  as  one 
having  found  a  treasure  hid  in  the  field,  or  a  pearl  of  great  price,  having  read 
with  intense  interest,  *  The  Doctrine  concerning  the  Lord,'  *  Concerning  the 
Scriptures,*  *The  Divine  Providence,' '  The  Apocalypse  Revealed,' '  The  Arcana 
CcBlestia,'  and  others  relating  to  these  works,  such  as  *  Noble  on  Inspiration,' 
and  several  bound  volumes  of  the  ^  London  Repository,*  and  New  Church  Maga- 
zines, and  also,  within  a  week  or  two,  your  own  reasons  for  embracing  the  doc- 
trines of  Swedenborg,  which  describes  to  considerable  extent  the  process  of  my 
own  experience  and  way  of  introduction  to  the  New  Church  principles.  I 
would  also  add,  that  I  have  been  much  edified  by  worshiping  with  the  New 
Church  people  in  Boston,  and  by  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  members. 
But  my  nrst  resort  was  to  the  books,  containing  all  the  principles  and  spirit  of 
the  New  Church,  from  the  examination  of  which  to  deduce  my  conclusions, 
and  I  am  now  prepared  to  give  them  the  highest  credence  which  tliey  claim. 
as  containing  an  exposition,  far  superior  to  any  other,  of  the  true  nature  and 
spirit  of  the  Divine  Word,  which  is  the  Book  of  all  Books,  to  be  understood 
and  loved.  While  we  admit  that  it  is  the  life  of  love  and  charity,  towards  all 
worthy  objects,  which  constitutes  the  ground  requisite  to  the  right  use  of 
truths  and  doctrines,  it  is  of  no  small  account,  together  with  this  heavenly  life* 
to  enjoy,  for  instance,  a  satisfactory  view  of  the  *  only  Lord  our  God'  as  one 
Divine  Person,  embodying  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead  or  Deity,  the  Father,  as 
representing  the  Divine  £sse,  the  Son,  the  Divine  Existere,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  Divine  Proceeding,  presenting  but  one  supreme  object  of  worship, 
and,  though  an  Infinite  Being,  having  a  correspondence  in  man's  three-fold 
nature,  soul,  body,  and  spirit,  or  resulting  energy  made  in  his  image.  But  1 
shall  extend  my  communication,  I  fear,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  time  you  can 
allow  in  reading  it.     And  so,  I  will  conclude  by  staring,  in  a  note,*  an  addi- 

'  *  **N.  B.  Though  in  our  age  but  little  reliance  is  puiupon  aupht  that  bears  the  name  of  a 
dream,  vision,  or  spiritual  comtnunication,  yet  I  am  sure  you  will  not  look  upon  it  as  a 
BSoeatary  mark  of  weakness,  to  relate  the  following : 
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In  fike  manner,  everything  in  the  Isnielitish  church,  their  hnmt-oderings  and 
aacrificea,  with  all  the  particulars  belonging  to  each,  were  correspond  en  cea : 
ao  also  was  the  tabernacle,  with  all  things  contained  in  it ;  and  likewise  their 
festivals,  as  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  the  feast 
of  the  firet  fruits ;  also,  the  priesthood  of  Aaron  and  the  Levites,  and  their  gar- 
ments of  holiness;  and  beside  the  things  above-mentioned,  all  their  statutes 
and  judgments,  relating  to  worship  and  life,  were  correspondences.  Now, 
forasmuch  as  divine  things  &x  their  existence  in  outward  nature  in  corres- 
pondences, therefore  the  Word  was  written  by  mere  correspondences ;  and 
for  the  same  reason  the  Lord,  in  consequence  of  speaking  from  Divinity, 
•poke  by  correspondences ;  for  whatever  proceeds  from  Divinity,  when  it 
comes  into  outward  nature,  manifests  itself  in  such  outward  things  as  cor- 
respond with  what  is  divine ;  which  outward  things  become  then  the  deposi- 
tories of  divine  things,  otherwise  called  celestial  and  spiritual,  which  lie  con- 
cealed within  them. 

"  I  have  been  informed  that  the  men  of  the  Most  Ancient  Church,  which 
was  before  the  flood,  were  of  so  heavenly  a  genius,  that  they  conversed  with 
aogela,  and  that  they  had  the  power  of  holding  such  converse  by  means  of 
correspondences ;  hence  the  state  of  their  wisdom  became  such,  that,  on 
viewing  any  of  the  objects  of  this  world,  they  not  onl v  thought  of  them  na- 
turally, but  also  spiritually,  thus  in  conjunction  with  the  angels  of  heaven.  I 
have  been  further  informed,  that  Enoch,  who  is  spoken  of  in  Genesis,  chap.  v. 
21 — 24^  together  with  his  associates,  collected  correspondences  from  the  lips 
of  the  celestial  men,  and  transmitted  the  science  of  them  to  posterity ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  the  science  of  correspondences  was  not  only  known  in 
many  kingdoms  of  Asia,  but  also  much  cultivated,  particularly  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  Egypt,  Assyria,  Chaldea,  Syria,  and  Arabia,  and  in  Tyre,  Sidon,  and 
Nineveh ;  and  that  from  thence  it  was  conveyed  into  Greece,  where  it  was 
changed  into  fable,  as  may  appear  from  the  works  of  the  oldest  writers  of 
that  country. 

"  But  as  the  representative  rites  of  the  church,  which  were  correspondences, 
began  in  process  of  time  to  be  corrupted  by  idolatrous  and  likewise  magical 
applications  of  them,  therefore  the  science  of  correspondences  was,  bv  the 
divine  providence  of  the  Lord,  gradually  lost,  and  amongst  the  Israelitisn  and 
Jewish  people  entirely  obliterated.  The  divine  worship  of  that  people  con- 
sisted indeed  of  mere  correspondences,  and  consequently  was  representative 
of  heavenly  things  ;  but  still  they  had  no  knowledge  of  a  single  thing  repre- 
sented ;  for  they  were  altogether  natural  men,  and  therefore  had  neither  in- 
clination nor  ability  to  gain  any  knowledge  of  spiritual  and  celestial  subjects : 
for  the  same  reason  they  were  necessarily  ignorant  of  correspondences,  these 
being  representations  of  things  spiritual  and  celestial  in  things  natural. 

"The  reason  why  the  idolatries  of  the  Gentiles  of  old  took  their  rise  from 
the  science  of  correspondences,  was,  because  all  things  that  appear  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  have  correspondence  ;  consequently,  not  only  trees  and  ve- 
getables, but  also  beasts  and  birds  of  every  kind  ;  with  fishes  and  all  other 
things.  The  ancients,  who  were  versed  in  the  science  of  correspondences, 
made  themselves  images  which  corresponded  with  heavenly  things ;  and 
were  greatly  delighted  with  them  by  reason  of  their  signification,  and  because 
they  could  discern  in  them  what  related  to  heaven  and  the  church:  they 
therefore  placed  those  images  not  only  in  their  temples, .  but  also  in  their 
houses ;  not  with  any  intention  to  worship  them,  but  to  serve  as  means  of  re- 
collecting the  heavenly  things  signified  by  them.  Hence  in  Egypt,  and  in 
other  places,  they  made  images  of  calves,  oxen,  and  serpents,  and  also  of 
children,  old  men,  and  virgins;  because  calves  and  oxen  signified  the  affec- 
tions and  powers  of  the  natural  man ;  serpents,  the  prudence  of  the  sensual 
man;  children,  innocence  and  charity ;  old  men,  wisdom;  and  virgins,  the 
affections  of  truth  ;  and  so  in  other  instances.  Succeeding  ages,  when  the 
science  of  correspondences  was  obliterated,  began  to  adore  as  holy,  and  at 
length  to  worship  as  deities,  the  images  and  resemblances  set  up  by  their  fore- 
athera,  because  they  found  them  in  and  about  their  temples.    The  case  waa 
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iUaminated  author  (D.  P.  264)  as  one  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  nataial  man  if  piw 
to  infer  a  doubt  against  the  Divine  Providence  itself.  **  Why,**  he  sajs,  **  is  this  seais 
now  first  revealed,  and  why  by  this  one  or  that  one,  and  not  by  some  primate  of  the 
Church  V*  To  which  Swedenborg  answers  in  general  that  '*  whether  it  should  be  bf  a 
primate  or  by  the  servant  of  a  primate,  is  in  the  good  pleasure  of  the  Lord;  bat  the 
reason  that  that  sense  of  the  Word  has  not  been  revealed  before  is — I.  Because  if  it  hsd 
been,  the  Church  would  have  profaned  it,  and  thereby  the  sanctity  of  the  Word  itselL 
IL  That  neither  the  genuine  truths,  in  which  the  spiritual  sense  consists,  were  revealed  ' 
by  the  Lord,  until  after  the  last  judgment  was  accomplished,  and  a  new  church,  which 
is  understood  by  the  Holy  Jerusalem,  was  to  be  established  by  the  Lord."  The  extnei 
that  follows  is,  in  the  main,  an  expansion  of  the  first  of  these  ideas. 

We  will  simply  remark  in  this  connexion,  that  we  had  hoped  that  Prof.  Lewis  would 
have  formed  an  exception  to  the  mass  of  our  opponents,  and  have  deigned  to  advert  to 
the  potitive  reatont  which  govern  our  faith  as  to  the  existence  of  a  spiritaad  sense  withia 
the  natural,  instead  of  spending  all  his  strength  in  a  vein  of  strenuous  negation,  founded 
upon  the  intrinsic  incredibility  of  the  thing.  How  can  advances  ever  be  made  in  toy 
department  of  knowledge,  if  we  are  to  be  perpetually  estopped  by  the  force  of  a  frwi 
objections  drawn  from  the  letter  of  Holy  Writ,  and  the  established  canons  of  interprets- 
tion  1  Where  would  Geology  have  brought  up,  if  Prod  L.'s  principles  had  prevailed  2 
At  least  a  thousand  leagues  short  of  the  terminus  it  has  now  reached.  But  happily  it 
broke  through  the  barriers  which  literalism  and  sacerdotalism  had  erected  against  it,  snd 
now  all  liberal  minds  rejoice  in  its  triumphs.  As  with  Greology,  so  assuredly  it  is  destined 
to  be  with  Psychology.  The  doctrine  of  a  spiritual  sense  of  the  inspired  Word  rests  npos 
the  laws  of  human  Psychology,  which  will  infallibly  disclose  and  assert  themselves  is 
spite  of  every  attempt  to  frown  them  into  abeyance  under  the  plea  of  a  devout  reverence 
for  the  sanctity  of  Scripture  in  its  literal  teachings. 

But  we  have  another  remark  to  make  in  passing,  in  view  of  Prof.  L.'s  communicatioB. 
We  are  sorry  he  has  so  poor  an  opinion  of  our  understandings  as  to  suppose  us  Insensible 
to  the  force  of  the  objection  he  urges,  or  that  we  could  by  any  possibility  receive  the  teoet 
without  in  Jhe  first  instance  overcoming  this  objection  in  our  own  minds.  But  we  have 
overcome  it — every  Newchurchman  overcomes  it,  and  it  is  on  the  ground  of  thenoiow 
which  have  weighed  with  us  in  reaching  our  results  that  we  feel  entitled  to  be  met.  Doe> 
Prof.  L.  suppose  we  have  gone  blind-fold  into  our  belief?  H^s  he  never  encountered  a 
statement  of  the  grounds  on  which  our  faith  reposes,  and  especially  that  part  of  it  which 
relates  to  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Word  1  If  he  has,  why  does  he  not  notice  it  ?  Whf 
should  a  fair  controvertist  so  utterly  ignore  the  arguments  that  sustain  an  opponent's  posi' 
tion,  the  very  position  too  which  is  chiefly  brought  into  debate.  We  profess  to  exhibit  a 
phUotophy  of  that  internal  sense  which  is  so  revolting  to  Prof.  L.,  and  we  cannot  persuade 
ourselves  that  it  is  at  all  unworthy  of  exercising  his  acumen  in  the  way  of  refutation.  But 
on  this  score  our  expectations  have  not  thus  far  been  realized,  and  we  must  say  that,  no* 
less  the  Professor  intends  to  resume  and  argue  the  question  in  a  subsequent  letter,  he  bai 
lost  a  very  fine  opportunity  for  discussing,  in  a  logical  manner,  the  merits  of  one  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  New  Church  system. 

"  What  is  meant  by  correspondence  has  to  this  day  remained  unknown,  not- 
withstanding it  was  a  subject  most  familiar  to  the  men  of  the  most  ancient  timeSr 
who  esteemed  it  the  chief  of  sciences,  and  cultivated  it  so  universally,  that  all 
their  books  and  tracts  were  written  by  correspondences.  The  book  of  Job,  which 
was  a  book  of  the  ancient  church,  is  full  of  correspondences.  The  hieroglyph- 
ics of  the  Egyptians,  and  the  fabulous  stories  of  antiquity,  were  founded  on 
the  same  science.  All  the  ancient  churches  were  churches  representative  of 
spiritual  things ;  and  their  ceremonies,  and  also  their  statutes,  which  were 
rules  for  tlie  institution  of  their  worship,  consisted  of  mere  correspondences  j 
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bj^  the  Lord,  is,  because  the  doctrine  of  genuine  truth  is  now  revealed ;  and 
this  doctrine,  and  no  other,  agrees  with  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Word.  This 
Bense  is  likewise  signified  by  the  Lord's  appearing  in  the  clouds  with  glory 
md  powef  (see  Matt.  xxiv.  SO,  31,  which  treats  of  the  consummation  of  the 
ige,  by  which  is  meant  the  last  time  of  the  church).  The  opening  of  the 
nrord  as  to  its  spiritual  sense  was  also  promised  in  the  Apocalypse^  and  that 
leose  is  there  meant  by  the  white  horse,  and  by  the  great  supper  to  which  all 
m  invited  (chap.  zix.  11— -18).  That  the  spiritual  sense  for  a  long  time  will 
IOC  be  acknowledged,  and  that  this  will  be  solely  owing  to  the  influence  of  those 
who  are  princijpled  in  falsities  of  doctrine,  particularly  concerning  tlie  Lord, 
lod  therefore  do  not  admit  truths,  is  meant  in  the  Apocalypse  by  the  beast, 
md  by  the  kings  of  the  earth,  who  would  make  war  with  nim  that  sat  on  the 
rlute  horse  (chap,  xix  19) :  by  the  beast  are  meant  the  Roman  Catholics 
M  chap.  xvii.  3) :  and  by  the  kmgs  of  the  earth  are  meant  the  Reformed,  who 
ire  principled  in  falsities  of  doctrine. 

^  That  heretrfter  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Word  vjill  he  made  known  unto  none^  but 
bow  who  are  principled  in  genuine  truths  from  the  Lord,    The  reason  is,  because 

0  one  can  see  the  spiritual  sense,  except  it  be  given  him  by  the  Lord  alone, 
od  except  he  be  principled  in  divine  truths  from  the  Lord.  For  the  spirit- 
lal  sense  of  the  Word  treats  solely  of  the  Lord  and  of  His  kingdom,  and  that 

1  the  sense  which  His  angels  in  heaven  are  in  the  perception  of,  for  it  is  His 
Ivine  truth  there.  This  it  is  possible  for  man  to  violate,  supposing  him 
"ersed  in  the  science  of  correspondences,  and  desirous  thereby  to  explore  the 
piritual  sense  of  the  Word,  under  the  influence  of  his  own  self-derived  intelli- 
gence alone;  for  by  some  correspondences  with  which  he  is  acquainted,  he 
nay  pervert  the  spiritual  sense,  and  force  it  even  to  confirm  what  is  false ;  and 
tiis  would  be  to  offer  violence  to  divine  truth,  and  consequently  to  heaven 
Iso;  wherefore,  if  any  one  wishes  to  open  that  sense  by  virtue  of  his  own 
lower,  and  not  of  the  Lord^s,  heaven  is  closed  against  him ;  in  which  case  he 
ither  loses  sight  of  all  truth,  or  falls  into  spiritual  insanity.  To  this  may  be 
dded  another  reason,  namely,  that  the  Lord  teaches  every  oie  by  means  of 
tie  Word,  and  grounds  His  teachings  on  the  knowledges  which  man  is  in 
lossessiou  of,  never  infusing  new  ones  immediately :  wherefore,  unless  a 
nan  be  principled  in  divine  truths,  or  if  he  be  only  in  possession  of  a  few 
mths,  and  in  falsities  at  the  same  time,  he  may  falsify  truths  by  falsities,  as 
ft  done  by  every  heretic,  as  is  well  known,  with  regard  to  the  literal  sense  of 
be  Word.  To  prevent,  therefore,  any  person  from  entering  into  the  spiritual 
ense,  and  perverting  the  genuine  truth  which  belongs  to  that  sense,  there  are 
^ards  set  by  the  Lord,  which  are  signified  in  the  Word  by  the  cherubs." — 
I  8,  20-26. 
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Fhs  DiTiifE  Visions  or  John  Engelbrecht,  a  Lutheran  Protestant  whom  God  sent 
from  the  Dead  to  be  a  Preacher  of  repentance  and  faith  to  the  Christian  World ; 
containing — /.  The  Vision  of  Heaven  and  Hell  at  large^  together  with  some  annexed 
testimonicus  concerning  his  Person,  Ifc.  IL  An  Abridgment  of  the  two  Visions  of 
the  New  Heaven  and  tlie  New  Earth,  and  of  the  Mountain  of  Salvation.  Trans- 
lated from  the  original  German  by  Francis  Okelt.  Northampton  (Eng.) 
1780. 

Our  book  notices,  for  the  most  part,  take  cognizance  only  of  modern  works. 
To  the  recent  or  current  issues  of  the  press  there  naturally  attaches  a  more  fresh 
ind  lively  interest,  and  we  are  desirous  of  keeping  our  readers  posted  up  at 
east  in  the  New  Church  and  kindred  literature  of  the  day.  But  we  occa- 
ionally  meet  with  a  work  bearing  a  more  ancient  imprint,  which  from  its 
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the  same  with  other  nations  ;  as  with  the  Philistines  ia  Ashdod,  whose  god 
Dagon  (concerning  whom,  see  1  Sam.  v.  1  to  the  end)  was,  in  its  upper  part, 
like  a  man,  and  in  its  lower  part  like  a  fish ;  the  reason  of  which  was,  be- 
cause a  man  signifies  intelligence,  and  a  fish  science,  which  make  a  one. 
For  the  same  reason,  the  ancients  performed  their  worship  in  gardens  and  in 
groves,  according  to  the  different  kinds  of  trees  growing  in  tliem,  and  alsooo 
mountains  and  hills ;  for  gardens  and  groves  signified  wisdom  and  intelligence, 
and  every  particular  tree  something  that  had  relation  thereto;  aa  the  olive, 
the  good  ot  love ;  the  vine,  truth  derived  from  that  good ;  the  cedar,  good  and 
truth  rational;  a  mountain  signified  the  highest  heaven;  a  hill,  the  heavea 
beneath.  That  the  science  of  correspondences  remained  amongst  many 
eastern  nations,  even  till  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  may  appear  also  from  the 
wise  men  of  the  east  who  visited  the  Lord  at  His  nativity ;  wherefore  a  star 
went  before  them,  and  they  brought  with  them  gifts,  gold,  frankincense,  and 
myrrh  (Matt.  ii.  1,  2;  9,  10,  11) ;  for  the  star  which  went  before  them  signified 
knowledge  from  heaven ;  gold  signified  celestial  good  ;  frankincense,  spirit- 
ual good ;  and  myrrh,  natural  good ;  which  are  the  three  constituents  of  all 
worship.  But  still  there  was  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  science  of  coi- 
respondences  amongst  the  Israelitish  and  Jewish  people,  although  all  parts  of 
their  worship,  and  all  the  statutes  and  judgments  given  them  by  Moses,  and 
all  things  contained  in  the  Word,  were  mere  correspondences :  the  reason 
was,  because  they  were  idolators  at  heart,  and  consequently  of  such  a  nature 
and  genius,  that  they  were  not  even  willing  to  know  that  any  part  of  their 
worship  had  a  celestial  and  spiritual  signification,  for  they  believed  that  all 
the  parts  of  it  were  holy  of  themselves;  wherefore  had  the  celestial  and 
spiritual  significations  been  revealed  to  them,  they  would  not  only  have  re- 
jected, but  also  have  profaned  them ;  for  this  reason  heaven  was  so  shut  to 
them,  that  they  scarcely  knew  whether  there  was  such  a  thing  as  eternal  life. 
Thai  such  was  the  case  with  them,  appears  evident  from  the  circumstance, 
that  they  did  not  acknowledge  the  Lord,  although  the  whole  Scripture 
throughout  prophesied  concerning  Him,  and  foretold  His  coming;  and  they 
rejected  Him  solely  on  this  account,  because  He  instructed  them  about  a 
heavenly  kingdom,  and  not  about  an  earthly  one  ;  for  they  wanted  a  Mes- 
siah who  should  exalt  them  above  all  nations  in  the  world,  and  not  a  Messiah 
who  should  provide  only  for  their  eternal  salvation.  They  affirm,  however, 
that  in  the  Word  are  contained  many  arcana,  which  are  called  mystical;  but 
they  have  no  inclination  to  learn  that  those  arcana  relate  to  the  Lord.  Tell 
them  that  they  relate  to  gold,  and  they  immediately  desire  to  know  them. 

^'The  reason  why  the  science  of  correspondences,  which  is  the  key  to  the 
spiritual  sense  of  the  Word,  was  not  discovered  to  later  ages,  was  because 
the  Christians  of  the  primitive  church  were  men  of  such  great  simplicity,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  discover  it  to  them ;  for,  had  it  been  discovered,  they 
would  have  found  no  use  in  it,  nor  would  they  have  understood  it.  After 
those  first  ages  of  Christianity,  there  arose  thick  clouds  of  darkness,  and  over- 
spread the  whole  Christian  world,  in  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  the 
papal  dominion ;  and  they  who  are  subject  thereto,  and  have  confirmed 
themselves  in  its  false  doctrines,  have  neither  capacity  nor  inclination  to  ap- 
prehend anything  of  a  spiritual  nature,  consequently,  what  is  the  nature  of  the 
correspondence  of  things  natural  with  things  spiritual  in  the  Word  :  for  by  this 
they  would  he  convinced,  that  by  Peter  is  not  meant  Peter,  but  the  Lord  as  a 
rock,  signified  by  Peter :  and  they  would  also  be  convinced,  that  the  Word, 
even  to  its  inmost  contents,  is  divine,  and  that  the  papal  decrees  respectively 
are  of  no  account.  But  after  the  reformation,  as  men  began  to  divide  faith 
from  charity,  and  to  worship  God  under  three  persons,  consequently  three 
gods,  whom  they  conceive  to  he  one,  therefore  at  that  time  heavenly  truths 
were  concealed  from  them  :  for  if  they  had  been  discovered  they  would  have 
been  falsified,  and  would  have  been  abused  to  the  confirmation  of  faith  alone 
without  being  at  all  applied  to  charity  and  love  :  thus  also  men  would  have 
closed  heaven  against  themselves. 

''  The  reason  why  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Word  is  at  this  day  made  known 
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bf  the  Lord,  is,  because  the  doctrine  of  genuine  truth  is  now  revealed ;  and 
this  doctrine,  and  no  other,  agrees  with  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Word.  This 
sense  is  likewise  signified  by  the  Lord's  appearing  in  the  clouds  with  glory 
KDd  power  (see  Matt.  xxiv.  SO,  31,  which  treats  of  the  consummation  of  the 
we,  by  which  is  meant  the  last  time  of  the  church).  The  opening  of  the 
Wojrd  as  to  its  spiritual  sense  was  also  promised  in  the  Apocalypse^  and  that 
sense  is  there  meant  by  the  white  horse,  and  by  the  great  supper  to  which  all 
ue  invited  (chap.  zix.  11 — 18).  That  the  spiritual  sense  for  a  long  time  will 
not  be  acknowledged,  and  that  this  will  be  solely  owing  to  the  influence  of  those 
who  are  principled  in  falsities  of  doctrine,  particularly  concerning  the  Lord, 
Uid  therefore  do  not  admit  truths,  is  meant  in  the  Apocalypse  by  the  beast, 
and  by  the  kings  of  the  earth,  who  would  make  war  with  nira  that  sat  on  the 
white  horse  (chap.  xiz.  19) :  by  the  beast  are  meant  the  Roman  Catholics 
[MM  chap,  xvu,  3) :  and  by  the  kmgs  of  the  earth  are  meant  the  Reformed,  who 
ire  principled  in  falsities  of  doctrine. 

**  Yhat  hereafter  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Word  will  be  made  knoiDn  unto  none^  but 
]kese  who  are  principled  in  genuine  truths  from  the  Lord.  The  reason  is,  because 
BO  one  can  see  the  spiritual  sense,  except  it  be  given  him  by  the  Lord  alone, 
lad  except  he  be  principled  in  divine  truths  from  the  Lord.  For  the  spirit- 
nml  sense  of  the  Word  treats  solely  of  the  Lord  and  of  His  kingdom,  and  that 
is  the  sense  which  His  angels  in  heaven  are  in  the  perception  of,  for  it  is  His 
divine  truth  there.  This  it  is  possible  for  man  to  violate,  supposing  him 
fersed  in  the  science  of  correspondences,  and  desirous  thereby  to  explore  the 
spiritual  sense  of  the  Word,  under  the  influence  of  his  own  self-derived  intelli- 
gence alone;  for  by  some  correspondences  with  which  he  is  acquainted,  he 
may  pervert  the  spiritual  sense,  and  force  it  even  to  confirm  what  is  false ;  and 
this  would  be  to  offer  violence  to  divine  truth,  and  consequendy  to  heaven 
ilso;  wherefore,  if  any  one  wishes  to  open  that  sense  by  virtue  of  his  own 
pHOwer,  and  not  of  the  Lord's,  heaven  is  closed  against  him;  in  which  case  he 
either  loses  sight  of  all  truth,  or  falls  into  spiritual  insanity.  To  this  may  be 
added  another  reason,  namely,  that  the  Lord  teaches  every  oile  by  means  of 
the  Word,  and  grounds  His  teachings  on  the  knowledges  which  man  is  in 
possession  of,  never  infusing  new  ones  immediately :  wherefore,  unless  a 
man  be  principled  in  divine  truths,  or  if  he  be  only  in  possession  of  a  few 
tmths,  and  in  falsities  at  the  same  time,  he  may  falsify  truths  by  falsities,  as 
is  done  by  every  heretic,  as  is  well  known,  with  regard  to  the  literal  sense  of 
the  Word.  To  prevent,  therefore,  any  person  from  entering  into  the  spiritual 
sense,  and  perverting  the  genuine  truth  which  belongs  to  that  sense,  there  are 
gnards  set  by  the  Lord,  which  are  signified  in  the  Word  by  the  cherubs.^' — 
S.  8.  20-26. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


Thk  Divime  Visions  or  John  Engelbrecht,  a  Lutheran  Protestant,  whom  God  sent 
from  the  Dead  to  be  a  Preacher  of  repentanu  and  faith  to  the  Christian  World; 
eontaining — /.  The  Vision  of  Heaven  and  Hell  dt  large,  together  with  some  annexed 
tesiimonials  concerning  his  Person,  ^c.  IL  An  Abridgment  of  the  two  Visions  of 
the  New  Heaven  and  the  New  Earth,  and  of  the  Mountain  of  Salvation.  Trans- 
lated  from  the  original  German  by  Francis  Okelt.  Northampton  (Eng.) 
1780. 

Onr  book  notices,  for  the  most  part,  take  cognizance  only  of  modern  works. 
To  the  recent  or  current  issues  of  the  press  there  naturally  attaches  a  more  fresh 
and  lively  interest,  and  we  are  desirous  of  keeping  our  readers  posted  up  at 
least  in  the  New  Church  and  kindred  literature  of  the  day.  But  we  occa- 
sionally meet  with  a  work  bearing  a  more  ancient  imprint,  which  from  its 
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frequently  passed  days  and  weeks  without  nourishment  from  material  food 
and  drink. 

The  character  of  the  visions  recorded  in  the  work  is  not  such  as  to  interest 
greatly  the  man  of  the  New  Church.  They  are  for  the  most  part  representa- 
tive sceneries  adapted  to  the  peculiar  state  of  the  beholder  at  the  time,  but  not 
imparting  the  knowledge  of  any  general  laws  or  important  facts  of  the  spirit- 
ual world.  Still  they  are  not  distinguished  for  falsities,  and  in  soma  points 
display  a  marked  affinity  with  the  teachings  and  disclosures  of  Swedenboi;. 
The  following  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  in  the  collection,  and  one  which 
of  itself  will  justify  the  extended  notice  we  have  given  of  the  work : 

"  Upon  the  New  Earth  he  at  first  saw  no  person  of  any  human  form,  except- 
ing the  Lord  Christ  only :  who  presented  himself  in  a  bodily  form,  and  indeed 
in  the  form  of  a  beautitul  young  man ;  and  he  had  a  real  human  body  and 
stature,  the  very  same  as  our  bodies  ;  yet  not  such  a  gross,  earthly  body  u 
that  we  have  at  present ;  but  a  glorified,  heavenly,  transparent  body,  so  bngb 
and  transparent,  that  one  might  see  the  very  heart  in  his  body ;  his  five  wooods 
shone  brighter  than  the  stars,  and  his  body  throughout  diffused  a  brighter  Ini- 
tre  from  it  than  the  Heaven,  with  its  sun,  moon,  and  stars ;  Moreover  tbeLoid 
Christ  had  such  a  bright,  clear,  and  transparent  countenance,  that  in  it  Jon 
Englebrscht  saw  his  own  face,  in- a  manner  much  clearer  and  brighter,  thin 
otherwise  it  could  have  been  done  from  the  reflexion  of  a  bright  and  den 
crystal  mirror ;  the  bare  reflexion  upon  which  did,  through  his  whole  life,  oc- 
casion such  a  great  joy  in  his  heart,  that  he  did  not  know  with  what  joy  in  the  ^ 
world  to  compare  it  ^ 

"  Having  then  seen  the  Lord  Jesus  in  a  form  so  transcendently  and  immens-    j 
urably  beautiful,  he  said  to  him,  *  Ah;  my  dear  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  be  pleased     '^ 
to  show  me  thy  dear  Father:*   whereupon  instantly  a  flame  issued  forth   '^ 
from  the  heart  of  the  Lord  Jesus^  which  filled  Heaven  and  earth,  renda<- 
ing  tliem  both  many  thousand  times  more  bright  and  resplendent  than  they 
were  before. 

*^  Then  he  also  said  to  the  Lord  Christ,  *  Be  pleased  to  show  me  the  Hoir 
Ghost  likewise  ;*  when  instantly  many  thousand  rays  issued  and  beamed  forth 
from  all  the  n^embers  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  as  when  a  great  number  of  rays  are 
emitted  from  the  sun.  And  thus  did  he  see  there  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeding 
both  from  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Moreover  also  he  saw  the  Father  in  Chriiti 
and  Christ  in  the  Father  ;  for  the  entire  bod v  of  Christ  was  filled  with  the  fb- 
f Aer,  with  the  Divine,  fiery  essence,  light,  and  glory." 

This  must  be  admitted  to  be  in  striking  accordance  with  the  truth  revealed 
to  the  New  Church  on  this  head,  although  the  rest  of  the  vision  comes  Tery 
short  of  conveying  any  adequate  idea  of  the  true  nature  of  the  New  HeaTen 
and  the  New  Earth.  The  case  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  opening  of  the 
spiritual  seilses,  to  a  very  considerable  degree,  in  a  simply  good  and  pure 
minded  man,  whom  the  Lord  was  pleased,  in  His  Irvine  Providence,  to  mike 
an  instrument  of  reviving  a  more  practical  conviction  of  another  world  in  the 
minds  of  a  dull  and  worldly  generation. 

The  degree  to  which  the  revelations  of  the  New  Church  have  been  firom 
time  to  time  anticipated,  in  some  of  their  striking  features,  in  the  experience 
of  truly  godly  and  devout  minds,  would  be  very  interesting  subjects  of  inquiry. 
We  have  collected  some  materials  in  this  department,  which  we  shall  occa- 
sionally  present  to  our  readers,  and  shall  also  be  happy,  in  the  meantime,  to 
receive  from  Others  the  fruits  of  their  own  studies  or  discoveries  in  the  same 
field. 
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EDITORIAL    ITEMS. 

Mr.  Sunderland,  the  Editor  of  the  **  Spirit  World,"  pabllshed  in  Boston,  in  answer  to 
itaqoestion  respecting  the  Cut  Bono  of  the  spirit-rappings,  or,  what  good  will  tliey  do  ? 
lepliet  as  follows : — **  Even  admitting  that  they  are  not  what  they  purport  to  be,  they 
kaTe  ahready  done  what  must  be  admitted  to  be  good.  1. — They  have  attracted  the  az- 
lemal  world  to  the  consideration  of  the  spiritual.  There  has  been  more  thought  bestow- 
id  upon  the  spiritual  world,  within  the  past  year,  certainly,  in  this  country,  than  was 
»ver  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  same  number  of  people  before.  2. — Multitudes  of  skeptics 
vfao  doubted  any  and  all  conscious  existence  of  man,  after  death,  have  b^n  convinced 
if  their  error.  Gentlemen  of  the  medical  and  legal  professions,  and  others  of  well-known 
DteDigence  and  scientific  attainments,  who  have  visited  our  house  skeptics,  have,  after 
bys  and  weeks  of  patient  and  candid  investigation,  avowed  their  belief  in  the  spiritual 
rorid,  and  what  they  had  never  confessed  before. 

''A  gentleman  who  is  known  to  be,  if  not  at  the  head  of  the  medical  profession,  in  this 
itff  yet  certainly  acknowledged  as  one  of  that  class  who  stand  the  highest  among  the 
lott  elevated  in  the  practice  of  the  healing  art,  declared  at  a  sitting  here,  recently,  that 
•  knew  of  numbers  (some  six  or  more)  who  had  been  converted  from  skepticism  to  a 
elief  in  the  spiritual  world,  solely  by  the  manifestations  they  had  witnessed  here  ! 

**  Nombers  of  intelligent  men,  and  men  in  the  different  walks  of  life,  have  confessed 
>  M  that  the  manifestations  they  have  witnessed  in  our  family  have  done  more  to  bring 
lem  into  a  belief  of  a  conscious  existence  after  death,  than  all  the  books  they  ever  read» 
r  ail  the  preaching  they  ever  heard. 

*'  The  truth  is,  the  Divine  Lord  is  doing  what  the  so-oalled  clergy  could  not  do,  and  the 
•suits  are  manifest.  We  firmly  believe  that,  not  hundreds,  but  thousands  of  infideU 
lave  been  converted  from  a  state  of  utter  skepticism  by  these  spiritual  manifestations^ 
laring  the  last  three  years.  To  them  the  future  was  one  dark,  eternal  night;  but  now 
bsy  have  hope,  and  no  longer  doubt  of  an  existence  after  death.  Is  not  this  a  positive 
pod?  And  where  are  the  clergy  1  Where  are  the  proftued  believers  in  a  spiritual 
forldy  that  we  do  not  hear  them  giving  thanks  to  the  Beneficent  Father  of  all  these  won- 
iMfo!  manifestations,  for  his  goodness  to  the  children  of  men  V* 

Tlieie  is  doubtless  something  in  this,  although  we  fear  he  will  be  obliged  to  wait  a  good 
»hile  before  he  will  find  the  clergy,  either  of  the  Old  Church  or  the  New,  returning 
kuks  to  the  Father  of  Mercies  fbr  manifestations  of  so  equivocal  a  character  in  them- 
iiveg.  The  eonvietion  and  acknowledgment  of  the  fact  of  a  spiritual  world  is  no  doubt 
I  gain  so  for  to  the  cause  of  truth.  But  how  far  is  that  ?  Of  what  avail  is  it  to  be  as* 
nred  of  the  existence  of  a  spiritual  world,  unless  we  understand  it  to  be  precisely  such 
Hit  is  ?  And  in  this  case  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  a  source  of  sad  delusions,  inasmuch 
iithdnsands  and  myriads  of  its  inhabitants  are  not  in  truth  but  in  falsities,  rendering 
belt  Informations  utterly  unreliable.  The  almost  inevitable  result  is,  that  those  who  ai# 
oovinccd  on  this  score,  are  satisfied  with  the  rtvelations  that  they  thence  receive  and 
ik  for  no  higher  light.  How  much  ground  is  there  for  gratitude  to  heaven  for  such  an 
ttpe  as  this  ?  When  we  see  these  converted  skeptics  betaking  themselves  to  the  inspired 
ITofd,  and  to  the  writings  of  its  illuminated  expounder,  for  a  knowledge  of  the  gen«tiir 
W9  of  the  spiritual  world,  we  shall  begin  to  feel  that  there  is  some  adequate  ground  for 
tanksgiving  in  their  behalf. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  General  Convention  for  the  present  year  takes  place  at  Bos- 
n  on  Wednesday  11th  at  10  o'clock  at  the  Temple,  Bowdoin-street.  Delegates  can  re» 
>rt  themselves  at  Mr.  Clapp's  Bookstore,  23  School-street 
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frequently  passed  days  and  weeks  without  nourishment  from  material  food 
and  drink. 

The  character  of  the  visions  recorded  in  the  work  is  not  such  as  to  interest 
greatly  the  man  of  the  New  Church.  They  are  for  the  most  part  representa- 
tive sceneries  adapted  to  the  peculiar  state  of  the  beholder  at  the  time,  but  not 
imparting  the  knowledge  of  any  general  laws  or  important  facta  of  the  spirit- 
ual world.  Still  they  are  not  distinguished  for  falsities,  and  in  soma  pointi 
display  a  marked  affinity  with  the  teachings  and  disclosures  of  Swedenboig. 
The  following  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  in  the  collection,  and  one  which 
of  itself  will  justify  the  extended  notice  we  have  given  of  the  work : 

**  Upon  the  New  Earth  he  at  first  saw  no  person  of  any  human  form,  except- 
ing the  Lord  Christ  only  :  who  presented  himself  in  a  bodilv  form,  and  indeed 
in  the  form  of  a  beautiful  young  man ;  and  he  had  a  real  human  body  and 
stature,  the  very  same  as  our  bodies  ;  yet  not  such  a  gross,  earthly  body  it 
that  we  have  at  present;  but  a  glorified,  heavenly,  transparent  body,  ao  bright 
and  transparent,  that  one  might  see  the  very  heart  in  his  body ;  his  five  wonnds 
shone  brighter  than  the  stars,  and  his  body  throughout  dififused  a  bri^^hter  Ins* 
tre  from  it  than  the  Heaven,  with  its  sun,  moon,  and  stars ;  Moreover  the  Lord 
Christ  had  such  a  bright,  clear,  and  transparent  countenance,  that  in  it  Jon 
Enolebrecht  saw  his  own  face,  in- a  manner  much  clearer  and  brighter,  than 
otherwise  it  could  have  been  done  from  the  reflexion  of  a  blight  and  clear 
crystal  mirror ;  the  bare  reflexion  upon  which  did,  through  his  whole  life,  oc- 
casion such  a  great  joy  in  his  heart,  that  he  did  not  know  with  what  joy  io  the 
world  to  compare  iL 

'^  Having  then  seen  the  Lord  Jesus  in  a  form  so  transcendently  and  immeaa- 
urably  beautiful,  he  said  to  him,  *  Ah,  my  dear  Lord  Jesus  Chnst,  be  pleased 
to  show  me  thy  dear  Father;*  whereupon  instantly  a  flame  issued  forth 
from  the  heart  of  the  Lord  Jestts^  which  filled  Heaven  and  earth,  render- 
ing them  both  many  thousand  times  more  bright  and  resplendent  than  they 
were  before. 

"  Then  he  also  said  to  the  Lord  Christ,  *  Be  pleased  to  show  me  the  HoIt 
Ghost  likewise  ;*  when  instantly  many  thousand  rays  issued  and  beamed  forth 
from  all  the  n^embers  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  as  when  a  great  number  of  rays  are 
emitted  from  the  sun.  And  thus  did  he  see  there  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeding 
both  from  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Moreover  also  he  saw  the  Father  in  Christ, 
and  Christ  in  the  Father  ;  for  the  entire  bod v  of  Christ  was  filled  with  the  Fa- 
ther, with  the  Divine,  fiery  essence,  light,  and  glory.** 

This  must  be  admitted  to  be  in  striking  accordance  with  the  truth  revealed 
to  the  New  Church  on  this  head,  although  the  rest  of  the  vision  comes  very 
short  of  conveying  any  adequate  idea  of  the  true  nature  of  the  New  Heaven 
and  the  New  Earth.  The  case  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  opening  of  the 
spiritual  senses,  to  a  very  considerable  degree,  in  a  simply  good  and  pure 
minded  man,  whom  the  Lord  was  pleased,  in  His  Divine  Providence,  to  make 
an  instrument  of  reviving  a  more  practical  conviction  of  another  world  in  the 
minds  of  a  dull  and  worldly  generation. 

The  degree  to  which  the  revelations  of  the  New  Church  have  been  from 
time  to  time  anticipated,  in  some  of  their  striking  features,  in  the  experience 
of  truly  godly  and  devout  minds,  would  be  very  interesting  subjects  of  inquiry. 
We  have  collected  some  materials  in  this  department,  which  we  shall  occa- 
sionally present  to  our  readers,  and  shall  also  be  happy,  in  the  meantime,  to 
receive  from  others  the  fruits  of  their  own  studies  or  discoveries  in  the  same 
field. 
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EDITORIAL    ITEMS. 

Mr.  Sunderland,  the  Editor  of  the  **  Spirit  World,"  published  in  Boston,  in  answer  to 
the  qoestion  respecting  the  Cut  Bono  of  the  spirit-rappings,  or,  what  good  will  tliey  do  ? 
replies  as  follows : — **  Even  admitting  that  they  are  not  what  they  purport  to  be,  they 
bsTO  already  done  what  must  be  admitted  to  be  good.  1. — They  have  attracted  the  az- 
lemal  world  to  the  consideration  of  the  spiritual.  There  has  been  more  thought  bestow- 
ed upon  the  spiritual  world,  within  the  past  year,  certainly,  in  this  country,  than  was 
ever  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  same  number  of  people  before.  2. — Multitudes  of  skeptics 
who  doubted  any  and  all  conscious  existence  of  man,  after  death,  have  b^n  convinced 
of  their  error.  Gentlemen  of  the  medical  and  legal  professions,  and  others  of  well-known 
intelligence  and  scientific  attainments,  who  have  visited  our  house  skeptics,  have,  after 
days  and  weeks  of  patient  and  candid  Investigation,  avowed  their  belief  in  the  spiritual 
jvorldt  and  what  they  had  never  confessed  before. 

**  A  gentleman  who  is  known  to  be,  if  not  at  the  head  of  the  medical  profession,  in  this 
eity*  yet  certainly  acknowledged  as  one  of  that  class  who  stand  the  highest  among  the 
most  elevated  in  the  practice  of  the  healing  art,  declaied  at  a  sitting  here,  recently,  that 
he  knew  of  numbers  (some  six  or  more)  who  had  been  converted  from  skepticism  to  a 
belief  in  the  spiritual  world,  solely  by  the  manifestations  they  had  witnessed  here  ! 

**  Numbers  of  intelligent  men,  and  men  in  the  different  walks  of  life,  have  confessed 
to  M  that  the  manifestations  they  have  witnessed  in  our  family  have  done  more  to  bring 
them  into  a  belief  of  a  conscious  existence  after  death,  than  all  the  books  they  ever  tead, 
or  all  the  preaching  they  ever  heard. 

*'  Tbe  truth  is,  the  Divine  Lord  is  doing  what  the  so-called  clergy  could  not  do,  and  the 
lasolts  are  manifest.  We  firmly  believe  that,  not  hundreds,  but  thousands  of  infideU 
have  been  converted  from  a  state  of  utter  skepticism  by  these  spiritual  manifestationst 
doring  the  last  three  years.  To  them  the  future  was  one  dark,  eternal  night;  but  now 
they  bave  hope,  and  no  longer  doubt  of  an  existence  after  death.  Is  not  this  a  positive 
good  ?  And  where  are  the  clergy  1  Where  are  the  proftued  believers  in  a  spiritual 
world,  that  we  do  not  hear  them  giving  thanks  to  the  Beneficent  Father  of  all  these  won- 
derful manifestations,  for  his  goodness  to  the  children  of  men  V* 

There  is  doubtless  something  in  this,  although  we  fear  he  will  be  obliged  to  wait  a  good 
while  before  he  will  find  the  clergy,  either  of  the  Old  Church  or  the  New,  returning 
thanks  to  the  Father  of  Mercies  for  manifestations  of  so  equivocal  a  character  in  them* 
selfea.  The  eonvietion  and  acknowledgment  of  the  fact  of  a  spiritual  world  is  no  doubt 
i  gain  so  for  to  the  cause  of  truth.  But  how  far  is  that  ?  Of  what  avail  is  it  to  be  as* 
niied  of  the  existence  of  a  spiritual  world,  unless  we  understand  it  to  be  precisely  such 
u  it  is  ?  And  in  this  case  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  a  source  of  sad  delusions,  inasmuch 
u  thousands  and  myriads  of  its  inhabitants  are  not  in  truth  but  in  falsities,  rendering 
their  Informations  utterly  unreliable.  The  almost  Inevitable  result  is,  that  those  who  ai# 
convinced  on  this  score,  are  satisfied  with  the  rtvelations  that  they  thence  receive  and 
tsk  for  no  higher  light.  How  much  ground  is  there  for  gratitude  to  heaven  for  such  an 
issue  as  this  ?  When  we  see  these  converted  skeptics  betaking  themselves  to  the  inspired 
Word,  and  to  the  writings  of  its  illuminated  expounder,  for  a  knowledge  of  the  gen«tiir 
\aw9  of  the  spiritual  world,  we  shall  begin  to  feel  that  there  is  some  adequate  ground  for 
thanksgiving  in  their  behalf. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  General  Convention  for  the  present  year  takes  place  at  Bos- 
ton on  Wednesday  11th  at  10  o'clock  at  the  Temple,  Bowdoin-street.      Delegates  can 
port  themselves  at  Mr.  Clapp's  Bookstore,  23  School-street 
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By  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  Prof.  Lewis,  it  will  be  seen  that  an  intermis- 
sion, for  one  or  two  Nos.  of  his  series  of  articles  in  reply  to  *'  Letters  to  a  Trinitarian,*' 
may  be  expected.    "  In  regard  to  the  next  No.  I  may  want  some  indulgence.      I  have 
been  this  winter  and  spring  more  than  usually  unwell,  and  am  now  under  the  doctor's 
care,  who  is  prescribing  for  a  troublesome  dyspepsia,  which  makes  quite  difficult  both 
the  mental  and  physical  exercise  of  writing.      I  have,  moreover,  three  recitations  a  day, 
besides  a  course  of  lectures  to  the  senior  class  on  the  Ancient  Philosophy  and  Literature, 
which  requires  some  preparation  every  week.      I  want,  therefore,  to  give  you  early  no- 
tice, that  you  may  be  prepared  with  other  matter  for  your  July  No.  In  case  1  should  not 
send  to  you  before  the  10th  of  June.    If  I  feel  better,  and  get  more  leisure,  I  will  en- 
deavor to  send  to  you  by  that  time,  or  should  I  disappoint  you,  you  may  be  ready  with 
other  materials."    In  the  letter  occurs  the  following  programme  of  his  proposed  line  of    1 
argument  so  distinctly  stated  that  we  presume  the  writer  can  have  no   objection  to  its 
being  presented  to  our  readers : — **  I  do  not  mean  to  be  as  long  as  you  have  been,  batio 
confine  myself  to  the  main  subjects,  the  discussion  of  which  I  hope  to  conclade  daria| 
the  summer.    I  wish  to  show  that  your  view  (the  Sabellian,  as  I  must  call  it)  is  mor^ 
opposed  to  the  ordinary  reason  of  mankind  than  the  common  Trinitarian.    Along  wi& 
this,  I  would  exhibit  the  Scriptural  proof  of  the  distinct  personalities,  and  then  give  my 
main  attention  to  the  discussion  of  your  views  of  Christ's  workf  as  contained  in  Letten 
XI.  XII.  and  XIII.;  or,  in  other  words,  the  atonement,  without  which  all  arguing  about 
theperion  of  Christ  is  but  barren  speculatioiu   It  is  in  this  part  of  our  discussion  I  ttke 
the  deepest  interest.     I  wish  to  set  forth  as  well,  and  as  strongly  as  I  can,  the  two  great 
views  of  Christ's  work,  which  I  would  call  the  objective  and  mbjeetibt — the  jnstifieatoiy 
and  the  regenerative,  or  the  forensic  and  the  curative — opposing  those  who  eonfomi 
them,  like  the  Romanists  and  Puseyites,  and  those  who  by  utterly  denying  the  one  des- 
troy also  the  other,  like  the  Antinomians  on  the  one  hand,  who  deny  or  depress  the  sab* 
jective,  and  the  Swedenborgians  and  other  mystics,  who  reject  the  objective,  and  thei«- 
by  make  the  subjective  an  unreality — a  shadow.    I  wish  to  show,  in  other  words,  both 
from  Scripture  and  reason,  as  well  as  conscience,  that  righieo%^nen  and  kolineu-^^ii^ 
and  ttn — outward  relation  and  inward  character— outward  law  and  inward  trMr-onltr 
ward  penalty  and  inward  consequence — the  recognition  of  an  outward  atonement,  and 
an  inward  reconciliation  ;  or,  in  short,  the  objective  and  tuijective  are  at  the  same  time 
diitinct  in  idea  and  ineeparable  in  actualitf — neither  to  be  confounded  or  lost— and  that 
whosoever  rejects  the  one  loses  all  hold  on  the  other.*' 

We  have  received  by  a  late  arrival  the  new  edition  of  Mr.  Noble's  translation  of 
<*  Heaven  and  Hell,"  and  have  made  some  progress  in  comparing  it  with  the  earlier  sod 
later  versions  of  the  same  work.  But  we  shall  be  obliged  to  defer  a  more  extended  no* 
tice  to  a  future  number. 

Rev.  S.  Worcester,  of  Boston,  is  expected,  we  learn,  to  reach  London,  from  his  toaron 
the  continent,  about  the  last  of  April,  and  to  take  passage  in  the  steamer  from  Livaip^ 
of  the  17th  of  May.  He  may,  therefore,  be  expected  to  reach  home  in  season  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  his  friends  at  the  approaching  Convention. 

The  first  Anniversary  of  the  New  Church  Tract  and  Missionary  Society  will  be  held 
at  Boston  (Turing  the  sitting  of  the  Convention,  at  a  time  and  place  to  be  hereafter  de* 
aignated.    A  discourse  suited  to  the  occasion  will  be  delivered  by  the  President. 
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MR.  CABELL'S  REPLY  TO  A.   W. 

B  principles  on  which  the  N.  C.  Repository  professes  to  be  conducted  would  not  jus- 
le  exclusion  of  the  following  article  and  its  promised  sequel,  although  we  are  well 
d  that  to  a  considerable  number  of  our  readers  the  subject  has  become  somewhat 
iteful  from  the  large  space  it  has  already  occupied  in  our  pages.  Of  all  such  we 
crave  a  liberal  indulgence,  under  the  promptings  of  neighborly  charity,  which  con- 
the  preferences  of  others  as  well  as  its  own.  The  subject  of  the  Ministry,  with  its 
Ui  correlatives,  is  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  importance  in  its  bearings  on  the 
re  of  the  Church  ;  and  as  it  is  one  that  presses  on  our  own  mind  with  a  weight 
sending  that  of  nearly  every  other,  we  feel  that  we  must  draw  largely  on  the  toler- 
of  our  friends  in  continuing  to  discuss  it.  The  truth  on  this  head  is  with  us  the 
at,  the  grand,  the  paramount  truth,  the  establishment  of  which  we  regard  as  essen- 
>  the  dispersion  of  long-cherished  errors  and  as  a  preventive  of  evil  results  in  days 
ne.  Indeed,  if  there  is  any  one  idea  which  is  habitually  in  the  ascendant  with  us, 
rhich  determines  our  apprehended  mission  in  connexion  with  the  New  Church,  it 
B  frankly  confess,  this  idea  of  the  true  constitution  of  the  Lord's  Church  as  regards 
[inistry.  If  this  should  appear  to  others  little  short  of  a  monomania,  we  must  accept 
an  imputation  that  we  are  called  to  bear  as  meekly  as  we  may,  but  as  long  as  as- 
tions  are  advanced  on  this  head  which  we  deem  contrary  to  truth,   and  an  honest 

of  inquisition  on  the  subject  frowned  upon,  so  long  shall  we  feel  constrained  to 
>ar  feeble  testimony  in  behalf  of  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  true  order  of  the  Lord's 
om  in  this  department  of  it. 

wgard  to  the  present  article  of  Mr.  Cabell,  as  it  is  not  complete,  we  can  form  but 
perfect  %dgment  of  it  as  a  whole  ;  but  we  may  still  venture  to  suggest,  that  the 
xigency  of  the  case  is  not  met  by  the  most  ample  array  of  quotations  from  Sweden- 

so  long  as  one  fails  to  reconcile  such  passages  with  numerous  others  equally 
iritative,  asserting  principles  of  life  and  action  as  universally  binding  or  applicable, 
herefore  inconsistent  with  restriction  to  any  particahiT  oi  piVvWe%«dL  c\«aa«   \t  «aO^ 
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a  class  is  to  be  recognized  in  the  Church,  as  of  divine  institution,  then  we  are  entitled  to 
demand  that  its  specific  and  appropriate  duties  shall  be  made  known.  What  are  thA 
members  of  such  a  class  or  order  to  do  which  all  others  are  forbidden  to  do  ?  Let  thii 
be  definitely  answered,  and  the  proper  authority  adduced,  and  we  shall  feel  that  a  mi 
advance  is  made  in  the  discussion. 

MR.    EDITOR, 

I  did  not  receive  the  March  No.  of  your  work,  and  it  was  not  until 
a  few  days  since  that  a  friend,  who  was  more  fortunate,  called  my 
attention  to  the  effusion  of  your  correspondent  A.  W.,  declaring  at 
the  same  time  that  it  contained  several  things  which  called  for  notice 
at  my  hands.  On  first  looking  it  over  I  did  not  concur  with  him. 
This  is  one  of  a  series  of  articles  which  professes  to  be  a  review  of 
Mr.  De  Charms'  "  Report  on  the  Trine,"  to  which  I  had,  by  special 
invitation,  contributed  an  argument,  drawn  principallv  from  Scrip- 
ture, but  in  part  also  from  the  past  History  of  the  Church  and  the 
works  of  Swedenborg,  as  well  as  from  considerations  of  expediency 
and  reason.  From  his  two  former  articles  one  might  have  divined 
the  sort  of  justice  which  any  writer  from  whom  he  dissented  was 
like  to  receive  at  the  hands  of  this  critic.  Of  course  I  expected  to  be 
assailed,  and  in  a  spirit  none  of  the  fairest  or  most  candid.  But  lus 
remarks  on  the  "  Letter,"  which  forms  a  part  of  the  report,  so  far  ex- 
ceed my  anticipations,  that  I  had  concluded  to  pass  them  without 
notice,  and  leave  it  to  all  such  as  are  lovers  of  truth,  and  at  the  same 
time  feel  an  interest  in  this  subject,  to  examine  for  themselves  the 
argument  which  this  writer  has  so  summarily  and  dogmatically  con- 
demned. 

But  the  report  which  embraced  the  letter,  I  remembered,  was  in 
the  hands  of  but  few  persons.  Its  bulk  would  deter  many  from 
either  purchasing  or  reading  it.  If  the  general  body  of  the  Church 
have  been  aware  of  its  existence,  and  have  heretofore  hoped  that 
some  one  with  the  requisite  leisure,  ability,  and  temper,  should  fairly 
reproduce  its  substance  in  briefer  space  and  more  attractive  form, 
they  have  been  thus  far  disappointed.  For  the  periodicals  of  the 
Dhurch,  for  a  season,  seemed  either  to  ignore  the  existence  of,  or  to 
recognize  by  the  most  slighting  allusions,  the  most  elaborate  discus- 
sion of  a  most  important  question  which  was  ever  offered  to  her 
.members.  The  Rev.  Geo.  Field,  in  a  communication  to  the  Editor 
of  the  Repository,  adverted  to  this  rather  remarkable  fact,  and  from 
the  reply  of  the  latter  it  was  hoped  that  we  should  have  a  fair  state- 
ment of  its  contents  and  estimate  of  its  merits  and  bearing  on  this 
controversy.  The  public,  I  regret  to  say,  are  not  likely  to  be  much 
enlightened  as  to  these  particulars  by  the  labors  of  A.  W.  Were  the 
injustice  merely  of  this  negative  cast,  I  should  be  silent,  trusting  to 
time  and  the  sober,  second  thought  of  our  brethren,  for  the  correction 
of  whatever  herein  was  amiss.  But  here  are  positive  and  serious 
errors  or  perversions,  and  justice  to  a  cause  much  maligned  of  late, 
to  say  nothing  of  myself,  requires  that  they  may  be  met. 

The  questions  presented  for  consideration  were  "  Whether  our  Lord 

astoblished  any  particular  constitution  of  the  ministry  7  whether  that 

constitution  was  continued  intVie  ^i^^toYv^CVixa^ViL^  and  whether  a 
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ar  constitution  should  be  adopted  in  the  New  Church  ?"  The  affirm- 
t  of  each  was  maintained,  as  also  that  that  constitution  presented  a 
rtry  of  three  grades^  whose  titles  varied  somewhat  with  the  state 
e  Church  and  the  nature  of  their  respective  duties,  without  dis- 
ng  the  gradation  itself.  The  rights  and  duties  of  each  grade 
!  also  stated,  and  references  to  various  passages  of  Swedenborg 
given  to  show  that  these  distinctions  and  ascriptions  were 
tioned  by  his  authority.  From  this  part  of  the  Letter  A.  W. 
3S  as  follows:  *'' According  to  Swedenborg  the  ministry  are  a 
)d  order* — T.  C.  jR.  138.  *  They  are  in  the  internal  of  Church 
ine,  while  the  laity  are  in  its  external'  {A.  R.  594),  and  because 
^rUre  should  produce  the  eocpanse,  and  not  the  converse,'  a  church 
be  regenerated  through  the  priesthood  as  a  medium. — T.  C,  R. 
They  offer  up  the  prayers  of  the  people  (T.  C  IL  751),  and 
them  {A.  R.  357).  They  administer  the  sacrament  of  baptism 
7.  K  685),  and  the  Holy  Supper  {H.  D.  210,  214,  &c.)  :  and  they 
Id  consecrate  marriages.— T.  C.  R.  748,  and  C.  L.  306,  808 ;" 
idds,  ^  In  the  face  of  these  references  so  authoritatively  made  and 
edy  we  are  compelled  to  affirm  that  we  consider  him  in  palpable 
• 

ell,  if  A.  W.  can  demonstrate  this,  he  will  have  established  some- 
;  new  under  the  sun.  Let  us  see  how  he  sets  about  it.  But  first 
St  ask  the  reader  to  look  over  attentively  and  in  series  the  fol- 
ig  extracts  from  Swedenborg,  which  are  pertinent  to  the  subject, 
ing  him  beforehand,  that  if  he  will  take  their  purport  along 
liim,  it  will  facilitate  both  his  movements  and  mine : — 

^  Order  cannot  be  maintained  in  the  world  without  govemort^^ — **  governors 
hose  things  among  men  which  relate  to  heaven  or  over  ecde$iastieal  mat- 
ire  called  priests,  and  their  office  is  called  the  priesthood ."  **  With  res- 
to  priests,  they  ought  to  teach  men  the  way  to  heaven,  and  also  to  lead 
V  **  Priests  are  appointed  to  administer  those  things  which  relate  to  the 
:  law  and  worship  J*^  '*  The  Holy  Supper  is  the  most  holy  thing  of  worship. ^^ 
Holy  Supper  includes  all  the  divine  worship  instituted  in  the  Israelitish 
II"— ff.  D.  312,  314,  315,  319,  210,214.  *<  These  ttoo  sacraments  (bap- 
ind  the  Holy  Supper)  viewed  in  the  spiritual  sense,  are  the  most  holy 
I  of  worship."— I/.  T.  667. 

*  All  priests  .  •  .  represent  the  Lord,  by  virtue  of  the  priestly  principle  ; 
.  and  the  priestly  principle  is  holy,  whatsoever  be  the  nature  and  quality 
a  person  who  ministers  therein ;  hence  it  is,  that  the  Word  taught  by  a 
id  person  is  alike  holy  as  when  taught  by  a  good  person,  and  also  the 
UfU$  of  Baptism  and  the  Holy  Supper,  and  the  like." — A.  C.  3670. 
'^Tbat  baptism  involves  purification  from  evils,  and  thus  regeneration 
be  very  well  known  to  every  Christian ;  for  when  the  priesty  as  an  infant 
iixed^  makes  with  his  finger  a  sign  of  the  cross  on  the  forehead  and  on 
reast,  as  a  memorial  of  the  Lord,  he  afterwards  turns  himself  to  the 
lors,  and  asks  whether  he  renounces  the  devil  and  all  his  works,  and 
tier  he  receives  faith :  to  which  it  is  answered  by  the  sponsors, '  Yes.* " — 
685. 

"  The  common  good  exists  from  the  goods  of  use  performed  by  indi- 
Js,  and  the  goods  of  use  performed  by  individuals  subsist  from  the  corn- 
good.  It  is  a  known  truth,  that  every  one  is  born  to  be  useful,  and  to 
rm  uses  for  other  men.  The  common  good  consists  of  the  following 
• ;  that  in  a  society  or  kingdom,  there  be — I.  what  is  divine  among  the 
ie.    II.  That  there  be  justice  among  them.     III.  That  there  be  moralii^. 
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IV.  That  there  be  diligence,  skill  and  probity.    V.  That  there  be  the  m 
saries  of  life.    YI.  That  there  be  the  things  necessary  for  carrying  on  occ 
tions.    YII.  The  things  necessary  for  protection.    Vlll.  That  there  be  a 
cieucy  of  employment,  for  this  is  the  source  of  the  three  preceding  ne< 
things. 

^<  The  common  good  results  from  these  particulars,  and  does  not  ori( 
from  itself;  but  from  the  individuals  in  the  kingdom,  and  through  the  i 
of  use  the  individuals  perform.    Thus  also  tUe  divine  exists  there  through  thi\ 
t$fr^,  and  justice  through  the  magistrates  and  judges;    the  moral  Mrotfci 
divine  and  the  just ;  and  the  necessaries  of  life  through  emplovments  and  oi 
merce,  and  so  forth.    By  the  community  I  mean  not  merely  the  State  and 
societies,  but  also  religion  and  government— mmi5^n>5,  functions,  offices,  ~ 
various  employments  are  the  goods  which  individuals  perform,  and  1 
which  the  community  exists.    By  ministers  are  meant  priestly  offices  and  tkn 
ties  annexed  to  them ;  by  functions,  various  offices  of  a  civil  nature ;   by  ( 

Eloyments  are  meant  works,  as  those  of  artificers,  of  which  there  are  a  ni 
er.    l^Y  offices  are  meant  various  pursuits,  businesses,  and  services. 
these  four  things  the  common  weal  or  social  state  consists.    They  who  be 
to  the  ministry  provide  for  the  existence  of  things  divined — Doc.  Ch,  62,  63,  65,' 
68,  69,  70. 

5.  ^^  Use  consists  in  a  person^s  fulfilling  his  duty,  and  discharging  his i 
ploy,  rightly,  faithfully,  sincerely  and  justly.  .  .  .  When  this  is  the  case, 
general  or  public  good  is  consulted,  thus  also  a  man's  country,  a  si 
greater  or  lesser,  together  with  a  fellow-citizen,  a  companion  and  a  bi 
who  fall  under  the  description  of  ^  neighbor*  in  its  extended  and  limited 
for  every  one  in  such  case,  whether  he  be  a  priest^  or  a  governor  and 
or  a  trader,  does  uses  daily ;  a  priest  by  preaching,  &c.,  and  in  like  maniMlj 
minister  as  often  as  he  teaches.    The  proper  and  general  uses  of  charity 
the  uses  of  every  one's  function  and  administration.    But  there  are  also  ot 
general  uses,  as  contributing  the  necessary  and  due  support  to  the  mini^ry  if\ 
churchy  which  goods  become  uses  of  charity,  so  far  as  the  church  is  loveih^ 
superior  degreed — D.  W.  xi.  4,  5. 

6.  ^^  When  the  priest  looks  to  the  Lord,  and  shuns  evils  as  sins,  and  doestli 
appointed  work  of  his  ministry  sincerely,  justly,  and  faithfully,  he  does  tl 
good  of  use  continually,  and  becomes  a  charity  in  form.      And  he  does  dl 

food  of  use,  or  the  work  of  his  ministry,  sincerely,  justly,  and  faithfully,  wM 
e  feels  affected  for  the  salvation  of  souls?"* — Doc,  Ch.  86. 

7.  "  The  signs  of  charity  consist  of  all  things  which  belong  to  worship.  « 
things  of  worship  are  externals  of  the  body,  and  of  the  mind.  The  extenil 
of  the  body  are  made  up  of  acts  and  words.  The  externals  of  the  body  whid 
belong  to  worship  are  :— I.  Going  to  church.  II.  Hearing  sermons.  III.  Dl 
voutly  singing  and  praying  on  the  knees.  IV.  Taking  the  sacrament  of  tl 
supper.  In  the  case  of  priests,  preaching,  and  private  instruction."— ift.  IW 
101. 

8.  "The  Divine  Proceeding,  which  is  called  the  Holy  Spirit, proceeding frci 
God  by  His  Humanity,  passes  through  the  angelic  heaven  into  the  woiM 
thus  by  angels  into  men,  ....  and  hence  through  men  to  men,  and  in  ' 
church  chiefly  from  the  clergy  to  the  laity.  The  clergy,  because  they  are  to  teach  do( 
trine  from  the  Word  concerning  the  Lord,  and  concerning  redemption  ti 
salvation  from  Him,  are  to  be  inaugurated  by  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirt 
and  by  the  representation  of  its  translation;  but  that  it  is  received  byth 
clergy  according  to  the  faith  of  life. 

*'The  Divine  Proceeding,  which  is  understood  by  tiie  Holy  Spirit,  proceed 
from  the  Lord  through  the  clergy  to  the  laity,  by  preaching,  according  to  th 
reception  of  the  doccrine  thence  derived  ;  and  also  by  the  sacrament  of  theSd 
Supper,  according  to  repentance  before  receiving  it." — Canons  iv.  7,  8.  9. 

9.  "  Apoc.  xiii.  1,  11.  In  those  verses  '  by  the  beast  which  came  up  ont< 
the  sea,  are  meant  the  laity,  and  the  clergy  by  the  beast  which  came  nn  out< 

the  earth ;  because  by  the  sea  *\a  av^vvv^^vV  \Vi^  exleruod  of  the  church,  and  by  th 
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flth  its  interoal ;  and  the  laity  are  ia  the  externals  of  church  doctrine,  and 
6  clergv  in  its  internals:'— A.  R,  594. 

10.  '*  By  the  earth  and  the  sea,  throughout  the  Apocalypse,  when  named  to- 
ither,  are  meant  the  church  universal  ;  by  the  earth,  the  church  as  consist- 
g  of  those  who  are  in  its  externals :  for  the  church  is  internal  aud  external ; 
iemal  with  the  clergv,  and  external  with  the  laity;  or  internal  with  those 
ho  have  studied  its  cloctrinals  interiorly,  and  have  confirmed  them  from  the 

^ord,  and  external  with  those  who  have  not The  earth  and  sea  sig- 

fy  the  church  internal  and  external,  thus  the  church  universal,  because^  in 
ie  spiritual  world,  they  who  are  in  the  internals  of  the  church  appear  upon 
rj  land,  and  they  who  are  in  externals,  as  on  the  sea ;  but  the  sea  is  only  an 
>peanuice  from  the  general  truths  in  which  they  are  principled." — lb.  398. 

"  Again :  In  the  externals  of  church  doctrine  the  laity  are  principled,  but 
A  clergy  in  its  internals :  on  this  account  the  beast  which  rose  out  of  the  earth 
also  called  in  what  follows  *  the  false  prophet.' " — lb.  567. 

11.  In  a  memorable  relation  of  Sweaenborg,  which  gives  an  account  of  a 
Bit  made  by  ten  persons,  after  due  preparation,  from  the  world  of  spirits  to  a 
»ciety  in  the  lowest  heaven  (C.  L.  14-25;  U.  T.  740-751),  we  read  of  their 
iTing  witnessed,  among  other  things,  a  marriage  ceremony  without  the  in- 
rrention  of  a  priest.  "  Afterwards,"  they  said,  *'  Is  it  not  proper  that  a  priest 
i  present  and  minister  at  these  things  ?"  The  wise  person  answered,  *^  This 
Jproper  on  the  earths,  but  not  in  the  heavens,  on  account  of  the  representation 
;  the  Lord  himself  and  the  Church ;  this  they  do  not  know  on  the  earths  : 
It  sdll,  with  us,  a  priest  ministers  at  the  betrothments,  and  hears,  receives  and 
luecrales  the  consent ;  consent  is  the  essential  of  marriage,  and  all  other  suc- 
wding  ceremonies  are  its  formalities."— C.  L.  21. 

12.  ^^  It  appears  as  if  the  nuptials  merely  make  the  interstice  between  those 
ro  states  [a  prior  state  inaugurated  by  betrothment,  which  was  principally 
state  of  the  spirit,  and  the  beginning  of  the  posterior  state  to  be  inaugurated 
f  marriage,  which  is  at  once  of  the  spirit  and  the  body],  and  thus  that  they 
e  only  formal  things,  which  may  be  omitted ;  but  still  there  is  in  them  also 
u  essential,  that  that  new  state  before  mentioned  is  then  to  be  entered  upon 
om  covenant,  and  that  consent  is  to  be  declared  in  the  presence  of  witnesses, 
ad  ALSO  consecrated  by  a  priest,  besides  other  things  which  establish  it.  Since 
lere  are  essentials  in  nuptials,  and  since  not  till  after  them  does  there  take  place 
rUimaU  marriage,  therefore  also  nuptials  are  celebrated  in  the  heavens." — 
f,  306. 

13.  *^  That  marriage  is  to  be  consecrated  bt  a  priest.  TTie  caiue  is,  that 
larriages,  viewed  in  themselves,  are  spiritual,  and  thence  holy.  .  .  .  Now 
xause  the  ecclesiastical  order  on  earth  minister  the  things  which  are  of  priesthood  with 
4  Lord,  that  is,  which  are  of  His  Love,  thus  also  the  things  which  are  of 
niXDiCTioN,  it  is  proper  that  marriages  should  be  consecrated  by  His  ministers, 
Dd  because  then  they  are  also  the  heads  of  the  witnesses,  that  consent  to 
le  covenant  be  also  heard,  accepted,  strengthened,  and  thus  established  by 
€w."— C.  L.  308. 

14.  "The  following  doctrine  is  from  heaven,  inasmuch  as  it  is  from  the  spi- 
taal  sense  of  the  Word ;  and  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Word  is  the  same 
rith  the  doctrine  which  is  in  heaven.  For  there  is  a  church  in  heaven  as 
rell  as  on  earth  :  for  in  heaven  there  is  the  Word,  and  doctrine  from  the  Word; 
lere  are  temples  there  and  preaching  in  them ;  there  are  also  both  ecclesiasti' 
il  and  civil  governments  there  ;  in  short  there  is  no  other  dijfference  between  the 
lings  which  are  in  heaven,  and  the  things  which  are  on  earth,  except  that 
II  things  in  the  heavens  are  in  a  more  perfect  state.'' — H.  D.  7. 

15.  "  Divine  worship  in  heaven  is  not  unlilce  that  on  earth  as  to  the  external  parts ; 
.  .  .  they  have  their  doctrines,  their  preachings,  and  their  temples,  as  we 

ave."— jy.  H.  221. 

"  I  have  conversed  with  the  angels  on  this  subject,  and  told  them  that  it  is 
le  general  belief  in  this  world,  that  Divine  Worship  consists  only  in  fre- 
aenting  the  churches,  hearing  sermons,  receiving  the  sacrament  of  the  sup- 
er three  or  four  times  a  year,  and  observing  other  rites  iaslitM^^d.  Vf  \>x^ 


f. 
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church,  together  with  attending  at  the  puBLie  prayen  with  reverence  and  de- 
votion ;  to  which  they  replied,  that  these  external  things  ought  to  be  observed^  hot 
that  they  availed  nothing  unless  they  proceeded  from  a  true  prmciple.**---&. 

"  All  the  preachers  are  of  the  Lord's  spiritual  kingdom^  for  none  belong  \x^ 
the  celestial ;  ....  However,  these  last  are  not  without  their  public  instructionsj  n 
well  for  the  illustration  of  the  truths  they  already  know,  as  to  enrich  them 
with  a  farther  increase,  which,  as  soon  as  offered,  they  own  and  percei?e, 
without  speculating  or  reasoning  upon  them."— J6.  225. 

*'  All  the  preachers  are  of  the  Lord's  appointment,  and  accordingly  endowed 
with  the  gin  of  preaching,  nor  are  any  others  allowed  to  teach  in  the  temples.  They 
are  called  Preachers^  and  not  Priests,  because  the  celestial  kingdom  is  the 
Priesthood  of  Heaven."— 16.  226. 

**  The  doctrine  taught  in  the  third  or  inmost  heaven,  is  more  replete  with 
wisdom  than  that  of  the  middle  heaven,  and  the  latter  more  highly  intellectnal 
than  that  of  the  lowest  heaven." — lb,  227. 

16.  "After  they  had  assembled  [in  a  temple  in  the  spiritual  worid],  the 
priest  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  preached  a  sermon  full  of  the  spirit  of  wisdom. 
...  To  the  discourse  he  subjoined  a  prayer^  and  descended." — V,  T,  751. 

And  yet  "  no  evidence  can  we  find  at  all  in  Swedenborg's  writings 
that  he  recognizes  such  a  distinction  as  is  implied  by  the  epithet 
clergy  and  laity,"  says  A.  W.  But  others  can,  and  all  who  choose 
may.  Swedenborg  often  speaks  of  "priests,"  and  "the  priesthood,*^ 
"  the  ministry,"  &c.,  and  states  both  directly,  and  in  the  way  of  al- 
lusion, the  duties  of  the  office.  This  is  proved  by  the  extracts  given 
above,  and  the  instances  could  be  multiplied  at  pleasure.  And  in  the 
U.  T.  146, 155, 172, 188,  770,  784,  and  in  other  places,  he  uses  the  \efj 
terms  in  question.  The  special  reference  in  the  Letter  was  lo  A.  A 
594,  as  quoted  above  (No.  9).  The  force  of  this  he  would  evade  by 
the  assertion,  **that  when  Swedenborg  makes  use  of  them  he  invaria- 
bly  applies  them  to  members  of  the  consummated  church."  But  he 
may  not  so  escape.  It  is  true  that  all  preceding  churches  have  now 
reached  their  consummation.  But  there  was  a  time  in  the  history  of 
each  when  it  was  not  consummated  ;  when  its  doctrines  were  pure 
and  its  ministrations  were  conducted  according  to  divine  order ;  and 
in  each  of  them,  throughout  its  history,  we  read  of  "  priests"  as  a 
class  distinct  from  '*the  people  ;"  and  if  Swedenborg  would  illustrate 
a  principle  by  any  thing  in  the  history  of  the  past — which  he  often 
does — he  must  needs  refer  to  something  which  had  taken  place  under 
a  church,  which  had  at  length  been  consummated ;  for  the  New 
Church  had  not  yet  appeared.  Newchurchmen  ought  also  to  know 
that  the  Word  is  written  according  to  correspondences  ;  that  these 
constitute  a  science  ;  that  any  science  worthy  of  the  name  must  con- 
sist of  a  system  of  principles  ;  that  Swedenborg's  method  of  interpre- 
tation is  the  application  of  the  principles  of  this  science  to  the  Divine 
Word,  and  that  the  principle  or  law  which  guides  us  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  any  particular  passage  must  govern  in  all  similar  cases. 
"Not a  sentence  here,"  says  A.  W.,  "to  imply  that  any  thing  at  all  is 
referred  to  but  the  Reformed  Church  and  its  peculiar  institutions."  I 
might  ask  here,  whether  the  distinction  of  "  clergy  and  laity"  was 
peculiar  to  the  Reformed  Church  ?  But  let  the  reader  look  at  A.  A 
398  and  667  (Extracts  No.  10)  and  he  will  there  see  that  "by  the 
earth  and  sea,  throughout  lYie  X\>oea\^^^e,Y&  meaut  the  gbubch  uki- 
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▼KSSAL ;  by  the  earth  those  who  are  in  its  externals ;  by  the  sea,  those 
who  are  in  externals" — ^that  is,  the  clergy  and  the  laity  :  and  that  he 
there  gives  the  reason  for  the  same,  which  reason  is  founded  in  the 
nature  of  things  and  of  universal  application.  lu  Canons  iv.  8,  9 
(extract  8),  the  same  distinction  is  predicated  of  the  members  of  the 
New  Church  then  in  futuro,  and  for  a  reason  eternally  true,  because 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  divine  operation. 

He  elsewhere  and  further  tells  us  that  "  order  cannot  be  maintain- 
ed in  the  world  without  governors  ;"  that  **  governors  over  ecclesiasti- 
cal matters  are  called  priests,  and  their  office  the  priesthood ;"  that 
**  the  common  good  in  a  society  or  kingdom  consists  in  these  among 
other  things:  that  there  be  what  is  divine  among  the  people,  and 
that  there  be  morality:  that  the  divine  exists  there  through  the  min- 
istry^ and  the  moral  through  the  divine  :  that  by  the  community  he 
means  not  merely  the  state  and  its  societies,  but  also  religion  and 
government :  that  the  common  weal  or  social  state  consists  of  min- 
istries, functions,  offices,  and  various  employments ;  that  by  ministries 
are  meant  priestly  offices,  and  the  duties  annexed  to.  them,  and  that 
among  the  general  uses  of  society  is  '*  contributing  the  necessary  and 
due  support  to  the  ministry  of  the  church,^*  which  could  not  be  unless 
there  were  a  ministry  to  be  supported. 

And  this  is  in  agreement  with  Paul,  who  long  before  had  said,  that 
**  whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved."  "  But," 
he  asks,  •*  how  shall  they  call  on  him  in  whom  they  have  not  believed? 
or  believe  in  him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard  ?  or  hear  without  a 
preacher  ?  and  how  shall  they  preach  except  they  be  sent  ?" — Rom,  x. 
14,  15.  And  again:  '^  Every  high-priest,  taken  from  among  men^  is 
ordained  for  men  in  things  pertaining  to  God,  that  he  may  offer  both 
gifts  and  sacrifices  for  sins.  And  no  man  taketh  this  honor  unto 
himself  but  he  that  is  called  of  God,  as  was  Aaron.^^ — Heh,  v.  1,  4, 

If  now  we  inquire  farther  of  Swedenborg  what  are  the  duties  pro- 
per to  the  ministerial  office,  the  answer  is  equally  explicit.  In  gene- 
ral, •*  they  provide  for  the  existence  of  things  Divine."  "  They  ought 
to  teach  men  the  way  to  Heaven,  and  to  lead  them."  '*  A  priest  does 
uses  when  he  preaches — a  minister  when  he  teaches  ;"  and  the  for- 
mer must  not  only  preach,  but  give  private  instruction.  "He  must 
do  the  appointed  work  of  his  ministry  sincerely,  justly,  faithfully,  if  he 
wishes  to  become  a  charity  in  form."  "  The  Holy  Spirit  passes 
through  men  to  men,  and  in  the  Church  cuiEVhY  from  the  clergy  to  the 
laityJ*    But  all  this,  however  plain  to  others,  is  invisible  to  A.  W. 

Swedenborg  tells  us,  moreover,  that  there  is  a  church  in  Heaven  as 
well  as  on  earth :  that  there  are  the  Word  and  doctrine  therefrom,  tem- 
ples, preachings  in  them,  and  ecclesiastical  governments :  that  Divine 
worship  in  Heaven  is  not  unlike  that  on  earth  as  to  the   external 

Eart :  that  in  short  there  is  no  other  difference  between  the  things  in 
[eaven  and  those  on  earth,  except  that  in  the  former  they  are  in  a 
more  perfect  state.  To  a  sermon  there,  which  he  was  privileged  to 
hear,  **  the  priest  subjoined  a  prayer, ^^  He  learned  from  the  angels 
that  •*  men  on  earth  ought  to  observe  the  external  duties  of  Divine  wor- 
ship^ such  as  frequenting  churches,  hearing  sermons,  Tece\NVCk%  \!afc. 
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sacrament  of  the  supper,  and  observe  other  rites  instituted  fry  &e 
church,  together  with  attending  at  the  public  prayers  with  reverence 
and  devotion." 

Some  of  us,  it  seems,  are  disposed  to  improve  on  this  model,  and 
to  do  things  on  earth  a  little  better  than  they  are  done  in  Heaven, by 
taking  away  from  ministers  their  customary  function  of  offering  up 
"the  public  prayers,"  and  guiding  the  devotions  of  the  people.  It  was 
said  of  old  that  "  God  is  not  the  author  of  confusion,  but  of  peace,  as 
in  ail  the  churches  of  the  saints.  Therefore,  let  all  things  be  done 
decently  and  in  order." — 1  Cor.  xiv.  33,  40.  Is  this  command  like  to 
be  better  obeyed  by  adopting  the  new  expedient  ? 

^  All  priests  represent  the  Lord  by  virtue  of  the  priestly  principle, 
which  is  holy,  whatever  the  quality  of  the  person  who  ministers  there- 
in ;  hence  it  is  that  the  Word  taught  by  a  wicked  or  by  a  good  person 
is  alike  holy,  and  also  the  sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Holy  Svp- 
per,  and  the  like." — A,  C.  2670.  And  in  another  place  ( U.  T.  685) 
our  author  speaks  of  "  a  priest"  as  being  actually  engaged  in  the 
baptism  of  an  infant,  and  of  the  important  instruction  which  "every 
Christian"  may  deduce  from  that  and  the  accompanying  rites.  A 
common  reader  would  thence  infer  that  the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ments was  a  part  of  the  natural,  the  regular,  and  the  appropriate  duties 
of  the  priest's  ofBce.  But  no.  This  is  a  "  far-fetched  inference,**  says 
A.  W.  This,  he  would  have  us  believe,  is  among  the  **  beggarly  ele- 
ments" of  a  by-gone  dispensation,  which  are  now  superseded.  It 
might  have  been  orderly  enough  in  the  Old  Church,  but  in  the  New 
we  will  have  no  priests,  or  rather  we  shall  all  be  priests,  and  every 
man  of  us  who  chooses,  and  thinks  himself  called  thereto,  may  preach, 
pray,  bless  an  assembly  of  worshipers,  administer  the  sacraments,  and 
what  not.  To  this  conceit  of  all  New  Church  Christians  being 
*'  priests"  we  will  presently  advert  In  the  H.  D.  of  N.  J.  we  find 
these  words  :  "  Priests  are  appointed  to  administer  those  things  which 
relate  to  the  Divine  law  and  worship.*^ — H.  D.  210.  Does  A.  W. 
doubt  that  the  Divine  **  Law"  requires  that  those  who  wish  to  be- 
come Christians  should  be  baptized,  with  their  children  ?  (Matt,  xxviii. 
19  ;  U.  T.  668,  677.)  Or  that  Christians  should  partake  of  the  Holy 
Supper  (Luke  xxii.  19;  1  Cor.  xi.  24).  Swedenborg  says  also,  that 
**  these  two  sacraments,  viewed  in  the  spiritual  sense,  are  the  most 
holy  things  of  worship."— C^.  T.  667.  And  again:  "The  Holy  Sup- 
per is  the  most  holy  thing  of  worship." — H.  D.  210.*  "It  includes 
all  the  Divine  worship  instituted  in  the  Israelitish  church." — lb.  214.* 
If  then  priests  are  specially  appointed  to  administer  those  things 
which  relate  to  the  Divine  law  and  worship,  shall  "  the  most  holy 

•  To  prove  that  "priests"  should  minister  at  the  Holy  Supper,  the  Letter  referred  to  H.  /?• 
QIO,  214,  compared  with  319,  A,  C.  3670,  Canons,  iv.  9.  In  quoting  the  paragraph  A.  W. 
iuppressed  all  the  references  except  the  two  first,  and  then  very  naively  tells  us,  "  that  they 
make  no  allusion  to  the  employment  of  a  priest  at  all."  A  proper  man  this  to  insinuate 
that  the  omission  of  a  phrase  in  a  text  from  Paul,  by  the  writer  of  the  Letter  was  inten- 
tional, because  it  might  affect  his  argument,  when  the  same  text  is  aAerwards  given  in 
full,  and  explained  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of  the  Loiter.  A  little  charity  might 
have  suggested  to  him  that  in  this,  as  in  other  instances  more  obvious,  it  was  the  fault  ol 
the  priDter. 
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things  of  worship**  be  taken  from  their  hands,  and  consigned  to — we 
know  not  whom  ?  Yet  again  :  "  The  Holy  Spirit  proceeds  from  the 
Lord,  through  the  clergy  to  the  laity,  by  preachings,  according  to  the 
reception  o?  the  doctrine  thence  derived  ;  and  also,  by  the  sacrament 
of  the  Holy  Supper,  according  to  repentance  before  receiving  it." 
Canons  iv.  6,  9.     Can  comment  be  necessary  here  ? 

**  That  a  church  should  be  regenerated  through  the  priesthood  as  a 
medium,"  A.  W.  thinks  is  "  a  corollary  without  foundation/'  Sweden- 
borg  lays  it  down  as  a  universal  principle  that  ''  the  centre  should 
produce  the  expanse,  and  not  the  reverse." — U.  T.  85.  The  clergy 
are  in  the  internals  of  doctrine — ^the  laity  in  externals.  Men  are  re- 
generated by  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Holy  Spirit  **  in  the  Church  pro- 
ceeds chiefly  from  the  clergy  to  the  laity."  "  The  first  Christian 
church  was  begun  through  the  Apostles,"  and  propagated  by  their 
successors.  I  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  judge  of  the  foundation  from 
these  principles  and  facts. 

An  angel  declared  to  S  wedenborg  that  "  it  was  proper  on  the  earths  for 
a  priest  to  be  present  and  minister  at  nuptials ;"  that  even  in  Heaven 
*  priests  ministered  at  betrothments,  and  heard,  received,  and  conse- 
crated the  consent  of  the  parties,  which  was  the  essential  of  mar- 
riage." And  in  that  work  in  which  he  so  elaborately  expounds  the 
nature  and  laws  of  this  relation  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
New  Church,  he  expressly  states  **  that  there  are  essentials  in  nuptials, 
and  that  not  until  after  them  does  legitimate  marriage-take  place, ^*  That 
among  these  essentials  are,  ''  that  the  new  state  be  entered  upon  from 
covenant,  and  that  consent  is  to  be  declared  in  the  presence  of  wit- 
nesses, and  ALSO  to  be  consecrated  by  a  priest ;  because,  marriage  is 
fpiritual,  and  thence  holy  ;  and  because  it  is  the  province  of  the  eccle- 
siastical order  on  earth  to  minister  the  things  which  are  of  priest- 
hood ;  thus  the  things  which  are  of  benediction,  and  because  he  thus 
becomes' the  chief  witness  of  the  covenant." — C.  L.  308.  How  could 
this  requisition  be  obeyed  if  there  were  no  priests  ?  and  if  all  mem- 
bers of  the  New  Church  were  equally  priests — would  it  not  imply  a 
futile  distinction  ? 

And  this  also  proves  that  in  the  view  of  Swedenborg,  **  blessing" 

a3nediction)  is  one  of  the  appropriate  duties  of  the  priesthood.  The 
vine  Word  had  taught  as  much  long  before,  as  any  one  may  see 
by  referring  to  Gen.  xiv.  19,  20;  Lev.  ix.  22;  Josh.  viii.  33 ;  1  Chr. 
xxiii.  13.  In  A.  R.  355,  Swedenborg  quotes  with  approbation,  as  per- 
tinent to  this  very  subject,  Deut.  xxi.  5,  "  And  the  priests,  the  sons  of 
Levi  (not  Levites,  as  A.  W.  has  it)  shall  come  near,  for  them  the 
Lord  thy  God  hath  chosen  to  minister  unto  Him,  and  to  bless  in  His 
name."  That  most  comprehensive  and  impressive  form  of  blessing 
laid  down  in  Num.  vi.  22-27, "  The  Lord  bless  thee  and  keep  thee,"  dtc, 
cannot  be  peculiar  to  the  Jewish  dispensation,  for  the  meaning  is 
transparent,  and  applicable  to  all  time,  and  is  often  referred  to  by 
Swedenborg  as  "  The  benediction,"   par  excellence.*      And  well  he 

•  As  in  A.  C.  222,  359,  2009,  3195,  3780,  5585,  S^CS'i,  ^^14. 
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might,  for  "  it  denotes  the  commnnication  and  reception  of  all  tratk 
in  the  natural,  the  spiritual  degrees  of  man*s  regeneration."* 

"  Heaven  knows  no  such  distinction  as  that  of  clergy  and  laity," 
says  A.  W.  "  In  Heaven,"  says  Swedenborg,  "  there  are  temples  and 
preaching  therein."  "  There  are  ecclesiastical  governments.^  (There 
are  even  Ai>A-priests  there. — C.  L.  266.)  "  Divine  worship  in  Heaven 
is  not  unlike  that  on  earth,  as  to  the  external  part."  "  All  the  preach- 
ers there  are  of  the  Lord's  spiritual  kingdom,  for  none  belong  to  the 
celestial.  Nevertheless,  these  last  are  not  without  their  public  instruc- 
tions. All  the  preachers  are  of  the  Lord's  appointment,  and  accord- 
ingly endowed  with  the  gift  of  preaching,  nor  are  any  others  allowed 
to  teach  in  the  temples.^^  Which  shall  Newchurchmen  believe,  Swe- 
denborg or  A.  W.  ? 

But  the  evasion  here  is,  that  our  author  says,  "  The  celestial  king- 
dom is  the  priesthood  of  Heaven." — H.  H.  226.  The  whole  sentence 
reads  thus,  "They  are  called  preachers^  and  not  priests^  because  the 
celestial,"  &c.  (Here  is  another  instance  to  show  that  A.  W.  is  spe- 
cially qualified  to  reprove  others  for  the  suppression  of  evidence.) 
There  are  preachers  then  in  Heaven.  But  as  others  have  been  misled 
by  the  passage  when  given  thus  garbled  and  naked,  it  may  be  well  to 
explain  its  meaning  somewhat  further.  There  are  three  Heavens,  the 
celestial,  the  spiritual,  and  the  natural,  or,  the  highest,  middle,  and 
lowest ;  and  each  of  these  is  divided  into  two  kingdoms,  the  spiritual 
and  the  celestial.  Now,  because  the  two  highest  heavens,  and  the 
two  kingdoms  into  which  each  of  the  three  is  divided,  are  respectively 
designated  by  the  same  epithets,  confusion  has  arisen  in  the  minds  of 
some  readers,  who  have  thence  supposed  that  in  the  highest  heaven 
there  was  no  formal  worship  or  instruction,  and  that  all  the  preachers 
were  taken  from  the  second  or  middle  heaven  ;  whereas,  in  each  of 
the  three  heavens,  and  in  both  kingdoms  of  each,  there  are  public  in- 
structors. But  on  the  spiritual  side  they  are  called  preachers — on  the 
celestial,  priests.  No  better  proof  of  this  need  be  ofiered  than  the 
following  from  our  author's  chapter  on  **  Divine  Worship  in  Heaven.^ 
"  The  doctrine  taught  in  the  third  or  inmost  heaven  is  more  replete 
than  that  of  the  middle  heaven,  and  the  latter  more  highly  intellec- 
tual than  that  of  the  lowest  heaven." — H.  H.  227. 

But  further,  says  A.  W.,  "  The  priesthood  of  Heaven  is  the  celestial 
kingdom  ;"  hence  as  the  New  Church  is  signified  by  the  kingdom  of    ; 
Heaven,  all  its  genuine  members  are  priests — "  a  royal  priesthood*"*    \ 
This  is  curious  reasoning  in  more  respects  than  one.      The  last  part     ! 
of  the  sentence  is  no  just  inference  from  the  first.     Swedenborg  says 
that  the  church  in  Heaven  and  that  on  earth  make  one — not  that  they 
are  one.     And  the  celestial  kingdom  in  that  passage  {H.  H.  226),  and 
the  kingdom  of  Heaven  on  earth,  are  by  no  means  convertible  terms. 
But  are  all  the  genuine  members  of  the  New  Church  priests  in  any 
sense  which  denies  the  propriety  or  necessity  of  an  order  of  ministers 
distinct  from  the  general  body.     What  says  Swedenborg '( 

•  J/j  "Newchiirchman,"  Vol.  1.141-156,  from   which  this  sentence  is  taken,  may  be 
found  an  elaborate  and  convincing  expo^'vlvou  ol  vVv\%  ^tvlvte  branch  of  the  subject. 
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**  *  And  hath  made  ns  kings  and  priests,'  in  Apoc.  i.  6,  signifies,  who 
gives  to  those  who  are  born  of  Him,  that  is,  who  are  regenerated,  to  be 
in  wisdom  from  Divine  truths,  and  in  love  from  Divine  goods.  .... 
They  who  are  in  wisdom  from  the  Lord  are  called  king's  sons,  and  also 
kings ;  and  they  who  are  in  love  from  Him,  are  called  ministers  and 
priests  ;  for  the  love  and  wisdom  in  them  is  not  from  themselves,  thus 
not  their  own,  but  the  Lord's ;  hence  it  is  that  they  are  meant  in  the 
Word  by  kings  and  priests ;  not  that  they  aresuch^  but  that  the  Lord  is 

such  in  them,  and  causes  them  to  be  so  called He  who  does 

not  know  the  spiritual  signification  of  kings  and  priests,  may  he  led  into 
mistakes  by  many  things  which  are  recorded  concerning  them  in  the 
prophets  and  in  the  Apocalypse."  He  then  cites  several  passages 
from  them,  and  gives  their  spiritual  sense.  "  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
by  kings,  which  the  Lord  will  make  those  who  are  in  wisdom  from 
Him,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  they  will  be  kings,  but  that  they 
will  be  wise ;  the  evidence  of  which  enlightened  reason  can  discern.**^ 
—A.  R.  20. 

It  is  said  in  Apoc.  v,  10,  "  'They  shall  reign  on  the  earth,*  because 
by  earth  here  and  in  other  places  is  meant  the  Lord's  church  in  the 
Heavens  and  on  the  earths  ;  the  church,  wherever  it  may  be,  is  the 
Lord's  kingdom.  Lest  therefore,  any  one  should  believe  that  all  who> 
are  redeemed  by  the  Lord  become  kings  and  priests,  it  must  be  proved 
from  the  Word  that  the  earth  signifies  the  church." — lb.  285. 

In  Apoc.  XX.  6,  "  *But  they  shall  be  priests  of  God  and  Christ,'  sig- 
nifies, because  they  are  kept  by  the  Lord  in  the  good  of  love,  and 
thence  in  the  truths  of  wisdom.  By  priests  in  the  Word  are  meant 
they  who  are  in  the  good  of  love,  and  by  kings  they  who  are  in  the  truth 
of  wisdom ;  .  .  .  .  and  it  may  be  clearly  seen  that  the  Lord  will  not 
make  men  kings  and  priests,  but  that  He  will  make  them  angels  who 
are  in  the  truths  of  wisdom,  and  in  the  good  of  love  from  Him."  He 
then  proceeds  at  some  length  to  give  the  reason  for  this  interpreta- 
tion, referring  in  the  close  to  various  passages  in  A.  C.  which  prove 
the  same  thing,  and  to  others  which  recognize  priests  as  a  separate 
order,  and  set  forth  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  office. — lb.  854. 

He  who  does  not  know,  then,  the  spiritual  signification  of  kings 
and  priests,  may  be  led  into  mistakes  by  many  things  which  are  record- 
ed concerning  them  in  the  Prophets  and  Apocalypse.  Swedenborg^ 
tells  us  to  whom  the  terms  may  spiritually  apply,  but  reiterates  again 
and  again,  as  if  to  guard  against  this  very  fallacy,  that  the  regenerate 
are  not  necessarily  either  kings  or  priests  in  the  proper,  literal  sense. 
Now  the  doctrine  of  the  church  ought  to  be  founded  on  the  literal 
sense  of  the  Word.  And  yet  this  single  phrase,  in  a  prophetic  book,, 
which  is  not  literally  true  at  all,  is  to  be  so  interpreted  as  virtually  to 
expunge  many  other  and  plain  texts  of  the  other  Scriptures,  to  make 
Swedenborg  stultify  and  contradict  himself,  and  at  length  to  drive 
out  the  appointed  **  watchmen"  from  the  walls  and  towers  of  the  New 
Church,  thus  leaving  her  a  prey  to  every  wild  beast  of  the  forest. 

The  last  refuge  of  those  who  would  escape  an  unwelcome  conclu- 
sion is,  that  when  Swedenborg  speaks  of  "  priests,"  "  ministers,"  "  the 
clergy,"  dtc,  as  a  separate  oflice,  with  its  prerogatives  awdd\3X\«&^**\2kfe 
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merely  alludes  to  those  fanctionaries  as  existing  in  the  first  Christian 
or  some  other  consummated  church,  and  that  for  the  purposes  of  iUu»* 
tration,  or  in  accommodation  to  popular  modes  of  speech.**  When  I 
first  heard  this  idea  advanced,  it  sounded  to  me  much  like  profane  jest^ 
ing,  or  bore  a  resemblance  to  the  twilight  fancy  of  some  Fourierite,or 
Red  Republican,  who  would  fain  adopt  a  part  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
New  Church,  without  having  shed  his  raidical  notions  as  to  govern- 
ment. But  finding  it  repeated  by  persons  whose  intelligence  I  res- 
pected, and  whose  sincerity  I  had  no  right  to  question,  though  my  su^ 
prise  was  thereby  rather  increased  than  lessened,  I  own  that  this  cir- 
cumstance gives  it  a  claim  to  notice  even  if  it  had  none  intrinsically. 
And  fortunately,  it  need  not  detain  us  long. 

The  passages  cited  above  in  confirmation  of  the  various  positions 
there  laid  down,  are  taken  from  several  difierent  works  of  Sweden- 
borg.    The  title  of  the  first  is,  "  The  New  Jerusalem,  and  its  Heavenly 
Doctrine,  as  revealed  from  Heaven.    To  which  are  prefixed  some  ob- 
servations concerning  the  New  Heaven,  and  the  New  Earth."    Can 
this  then  be  a  mere  Antiquarian  Dissertation,  or  an  Essay  on  the 
History  of  a  former  Church,  especially  in  that  chapter  which  treats  of 
Ecclesiastical  and  Civil  Government  ?     I  presume  that  just  then  the 
Author  had  something  else  to  do.      What  does  he  himself  say  of  its 
object  and  purpose?      At  the  close  of  the  "observations,"  he  says, 
^*  Hence  it  may  plainly  be  seen  what  is  meant  by  the  holy  city.  New 
Jerusalem,  being  seen  to  descend  from  God  out  of  Heaven.      But  I 
proceed  to  the  doctrine  itself,  which  is  for  the  New  Churchy  and  which 
is  called  Heavenly  Doctrine,  because  it  was  revealed  to  me  out  of 
heaven ;  for  to  deliver  this  doctrine  is  the  design  of  this  work,^ — fl 
D.  7.      Did  he  know  what  he  was  about  ?  or  did  he  fail  to  keep  his 
promise,  and  wander  from  his  subject  ?      Another  work  is  entitled, 
**  The  True  Christian  Religion,  containing  the  Universal  Theology  of 
the  New  Church,  "  in  the  continuation  to   the  Coronis  of  which  he 
speaks  of  The  Divine  Truths  revealed  by  the  Lord^  in  the  work  enti- 
tled, **  True  Christian  Religion."    The  title  of  a  third,  is  "  The  Doc- 
trine  of  the  New  Jerusalem  concerning  Charity."     That  of  a  fourth 
is  **  Canons,  or  the  Entire  Theology  of  the  New  Church,  concerning 
the  One  and  Infinite  God,     ....     the  Holy  Spirit,"  &c.     The 
work  which  lays  down  the  Laws  of  Marriage  (C.   L.)  contains  so 
much  that  was  both  new  and  important,  that  its  revelation  was  made 
the  subject  of  special  rejoicing  in  the  abodes  of  the  blessed. — T.  C. 
R.  849. 

And  now  who  is  Swedenborg  that  we  should  yield  him  our  faith 
and  confidence  concerning  these  matters  ?  Hearken  to  his  own 
words : — 

"  The  second  coming  of  the  Lord  is  efiected  by  means  of  cz  man,  be- 
fore whom  He  has  manifested  himself,  and  whom  He  has  filled  with 
His  Spirit,  TO  teach  the  Doctrines  of  the  New  Church,  through  the 
Word  from  him.  Since  the  Lord  cannot  manifest  himself  in  person, 
and  yet  He  ,has  foretold  that  He  would  come  and  establish  a  New 
Church,  it  follows  that  He  is  to  do  it  by  means  of  a  man,  who  is  able 
not  only  to  receive  the  doctrines  of  this  church  with  his  understand- 
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ing,  bnt  also  to  publish  them  by  the  press.  That  the  Lord  has  mani- 
fested himself  before  me^  his  servant,  and  sent  me  on  this  office,  and 
that,  after  this,  He  opened  the  sight  of  nr.y  spirit,  ....  I  testify 
in  truth,  and  also  that  from  the  first  day  of  that  call,  I  have  not  re- 
ceived any  thing  which  pertains  to  the  doctrine  of  that  church,  from 
any  angel,  but  from  the  Lord  alone,  while  I  read  the  Word." — T.  C. 
R.  779. 

Is  he  worthy  of  being  believed  ?  Was  he  supernaturally  called  to 
be  The  Teacher  of  the  New  Church  and  are  we,  who  profess  to  be 
his  disciples,  at  liberty  to  pick  and  choose  from  his  instructions  only 
what  suits  our  notions  of  the  fitness  of  things  ?  to  reject  whatever 
may  not  accord  with  our  cherished  prejudices  ?  to  interpret  his  words 
so  as  either  to  evacuate  them  of  all  meaning,  or  to  press  them  into 
the  service  of  principles  the  reverse  of  those  he  has  expressly  laid 
down  ? 

Of  what  avail  now  are  the  hardy  assertions  of  A.  W.  that  the  writ- 
ings of  the  New  Church  no  where  acknowledge  the  ministry  as  a  dis- 
tinct class,  either  here,  or  in  the  other  life  ?  or  of  his  equally  strange 
denials,  that  it  is  their  special  duty  to  expound  her  doctrines — to  guide 
the  devotions  of,  and  to  bless  her  worshiping  assemblies — to  adminis» 
ter  her  sacraments,  or  to  consecrate  the  marriages  of  her  sons  and 
daughters  ? 

Other  and  important  points  remain  to  be  noticed,  but  I  have  already 
occupied  more  than  my  due  portion  of  your  present  No.  Another  and 
a  shorter  article  may  contain  what  I  have  yet  to  say.  At  present 
I  will  only  add  that  every  other  objection  of  A.  W.  to  the  positions  of 
the  letter,  may  be  as  readily  and  as  completely  refuted  as  have  been 
those  now  examined. 

N.  F.  CABELL. 

ARTICLE   II. 

THE  COMMUNICATION  OF  THE  SPIRITUAL  WITH  THE  xMATERIAL. 

MR.    EDITOR  : 

B.  F.  B.'s  article  on  the  "Rochester  Rappings"  appeared  in  the  April 
number  of  your  Magazine ;  articles  on  the  same  subject  also  appeared 
in  the  October  and  November  numbers  of  the  N.  J.  Magazine.  I 
have  felt  interested  in  all  of  these  communications  ;  they  have  pre- 
sented views  that  have  differed  in  some  respects,  each  from  the 
others  ;  and  they  have  all  contained  statements  with  which  I  cannot  yet 
fully  concur ;  they  have,  however,  been  interesting  and  instructive ; 
they  have  all  thrown  some  light  upon  the  phenomena  of  which  they 
treat,  or  upon  the  general  laws  of  communication  between  the  spirit- 
ual and  the  natural.  I  regret  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  the 
sermon  on  "  Spiritual  Manifestations,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Stuart,  re- 
ferred to  by  your  correspondent ;  whose  remarks  upon  it,  and  whose 
extracts  from  it,  are  sufficient  to  show  that  it  must  be  a  very  iiit««- 
esting  document,  and,  I  am  inclined  to  t\unk,  oive  vi\\Xi  vAv\Ocl\  ^^x^^ 
to  a  considerable  extent  sympathize. 
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Tt  seems  to  me  that  Swedenborg  in  his  published  writings  hcLs  ac- 
knowledged the  possibility  of  manifestations  from  the  spiritual  world, 
of  a  character  somewhat  similar  to  those  that  are  now  taking  place, 
and  that  he  has  furnished  us  with  a  key  to  their  true  explanation.  In 
this  opinion  I  probably  differ  from  B..  F.  B.,  and  from  B.  G.  F.,  the 
writer  in  the  October  number  of  the  N.  J.  Magazine. 

I  do  not  find  much  in  Swedenborg's  writings  that  now  appears  to 
me  to  have  direct  bearing  on  the  subject  under  consideration.  I  do 
not,  however,  regard  it  as  certain  that  more  may  not  yet  be  found ; 
for  do  we  not  often  read  passages  of  his  writings,  without  being  par- 
ticularly instructed  by  them,  and,  in  a  different  state  of  mind,  and  un- 
der other  circumstances,  do  we  not  find  these  same  passages  full  of 
heavenly  light  ?  Nor  yet  do  I  wholly  dissent  from  the  remark  in  your  in- 
troduction to  B.  F.  B.'s  article,  in  which  you  say,  "  It  appears  to  be  a 
form  of  spiritual  agency  with  which  he  [Swedenborg]  was  not  made 
acquainted,  and  which  may  possibly  be  at  this  day  as  great  a  novelty 
in  the  world  of  spirits  as  in  our  own."  I  merely  intend  to  show  that 
Swedenborg  does  acknowledge  the  possibility  of  spiritual  manifesta- 
tions, that  may  be  of  a  similar  character  in  their  external  form,  though, 
perhaps,  unlike  in  internals. 

Indeed,  the  present  state  of  the  spiritual  world  must  be  very  different 
in  relation  to  its  intercourse  with  the  natural,  from  the  state  which  ex« 
isted  when  Swedenborg  began  to  write.  B.  G.  F.  quotes  from  Swe- 
denborg*s  writing,  showing  that  ^'  spirits  do  not  know  that  they  are 
with  man,"  and  that  '*  the  angels  of  Heaven,  and  also  the  spirits  un- 
der the  Heavens  know  nothing  of  man  ;"  these  statements  may  still 
be  true  concerning  some  of  those  in  the  other  world  ;  but  very  many 
of  those  in  the  other  world,  as  well  as  some  in  this  world,  must  have 
become  better  informed  on  these  subjects  since  Swedenborg's  illumi- 
nation commenced  ;  he  alone  must  have  been  the  medium  of  enlight- 
ening myriads  on  these  points.  Indeed,  in  several  passages  of  his 
writings  be  clearly  shows  that  even  in  his  day  some  of  the  angels 
at  least  were  fully  aware  that  they  were  with  men.  (See  Apoc. 
Ex.  n.  185.) 

At  the  time  of  his  illumination,  so  complete  was  the  infidelity  in 
relation  to  the  spiritual  world,  and  the  presence  of  spirits  with  men, 
that  those  who  for  many  years  previous  had  gone  into  a  spiritual 
state  of  existence,  could  not  be  supposed  to  be  well  informed  concern- 
ing the  relation  of  those  of  the  natural  and  the  spiritual  worlds  ;  this 
is  clearly  shown  in  the  quotation  made  by  your  correspondent  from 
A.  C.  1880 :  "  When  my  interior  sight  was  first  opened,  and  spirits 
and  angels  saw,  through  my  eyes,  the  world,  and  the  objects  contained 
in  it,  they  were  so  astonished  that  they  called  it  a  miracle  of  miracles, 
and  were  affected  with  a  new  joy,  that  a  communication  was  thus 
opened  between  earth  and  heaven."  If  Swedenborg  had,  however, 
at  that  time  met  with  some  of  those  who  had  enjoyed  similar  inter- 
course in  former  ages,  they  might  have  manifested  less  surprise, 
though  no  less  pleasure.  And  we  have  some  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  manifestations  of  the  present  day  may  excite  less  surprise  with 
'^Hose  who  left  this  world  in  the  earliest  ages,  than  they  may  with 
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if  taken  from  the  natural  worlds  their  spiritaal  bodies  sabsist,  for  the 
natural  is  the  containing  ultimate.  Hence  it  is,  that  there  is  not  any 
spirit  or  angel  who  was  not  born  a  man." 

In  number4260  it  is  said  among  other  things,  ^*  That  the  natural 
mind,  because  it  is  the  covering  and  continent  of  the  higher  degrees 
of  the  human  mind  is  a  reagent^  and  that  if  the  higher  degrees  are  not 
opened  J  it  acts  against  them ;  but  if  they  are  opened,  it  acts  with  them. 
*  *  *  The  cause  also  that  the  natural  mind  reacts  against  the 
spiritual  mind  is  because  the  natural  mind  consists  not  only  of  sub- 
stances of  the  spiritual  world,  but  also  of  substances  of  the  natural 
world,  as  was  said  above,  n.  257,  and  the  substances  of  the  natural 
world  from  their  nature,  react  against  the  substances  of  the  spiritual 
world  ;  for  the  substances  of  the  natural  world  in  themselves  are 
dead,  and  are  acted  upon  from  without  by  the  substances  of  the 
spiritual  world ;  and  the  things  which  are  dead,  and  are  acted  upon 
from  without,  from  their  nature  resist,  and  thus  from  their  nature 
react."  In  number  263  it  is  further  said,  "  But  if  the  spiritual  mind 
is  openedj  then  the  action  and  reaction  of  the  natural  mind  is  invert- 
ed ;  for  the  spiritual  mind  acts  from  above  and  from  within,  and  at 
the  same  time  by  the  things  which  are  disposed  to  obedience  to  it  in 
the  natural  mind  from  below  or  from  without,  and  untwists  the  spiral 
in  which  is  the  action  and  reaction  of  the  natural  mind." 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  Apocalypse  Ex.,  Treatise  on  Divine  Wis- 
dom, n.  VIU.  We  here  find  the  following  passage :  "  That  an  angelic 
mind  cannot  be  procreated,  and  by  procreations  multiplied,  except  in 
man.  He  who  is  acquainted  with  the  quality  of  substances  in  the 
spiritual  world,  and  with  the  respective  quality  of  matters  in  the 
natural  world,  may  easily  see  that  there  is  not  given  any  procreation 
of  angelic  minds,  except  in  those  and  from  those  who  inhabit  the 
earth,  the  ultimate  work  of  creation  ;  but  whereas  it  is  unknown 
what  the  quality  of  substances  in  the  spiritual  world  is  in  respect  to 
matters  in  the  natural  world,  it  shall  now  be  declared  :  substances  in 
the  spiritual  world  appear  as  if  they  were  material,  but  still  they  are 
not  so,  and  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  material,  therefore  they  are  not 
constant,  being  correspondences  of  the  affections  of  the  angels,  and 
being  permanent  with  the  affections  of  the  angels,  and  disappearing 
with  them  ;  similar  would  have  been  the  case  with  the  angels  if  they 
had  been  created  there  ;  but  moreover  with  the  angels  there  is  not 
given,  neither  can  be  given,  procreation  and  thence  multiplication, 
except  what  is  spiritual,  which  is  that  of  wisdom  and  love,  such  also 
as  is  that  of  the  souls  of  men  who  are  generated  anew  or  regenerated  ; 
but  in  the  natural  world  there  are  matters  by  which  and  from  which 
procreations  ancTafterwards  formations  can  be  effected,  thus  multi- 
plications of  meiM^nd  thence  of  angels.  That  spirits  and  angels  hence 
derive  a  capacity  of  subsisting  and  living  forever.  The  reason  is,  be- 
cause an  angel  and  a  spirit,  in  consequence  of  being  first  born  a  man 
in  the  world,  derives  subsistence  ;  for  he  derives  from  the  inmost  prin* 
■ciples  of  nature  a  medutm  with  himself  between  what  is  spiritual  and 
what  is  natural,  by  which  he  is  bounded  to  subsistence  and  perman- 
•ence,  having  relation  by  the  latter  to  those  things  which  are  in  nature, 
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u)orld^  when  it  is  granted  by  the  Lord,  illustrated  by  the  destmotion 
of  whole  armies,  and  the  death  of  seventy  thousand  men  bv  pestilence, 
&c.  This  is  again  referred  to  by  your  correspondent,  who  concedes 
the  possibility  of  these  phenomena,  but  who  frankly  confesses  his  in- 
ability to  explain  them,  and  who  has  as  yet  found  no  explanation  of 
them  in  Swedenborg's  writings.  Extracts  from  the  Word  and  from 
the  writings  of  Swedenborg  might  easily  be  multiplied,  to  show  the 
possibility  of  such  manifestations  of  the  power  of  spiritual  beings, 
under  certain  circumstances,  over  the  bodies  of  men ;  as  instances  of 
this  power  when  exerted  to  a  fearful  extent,  the  cases  of  obsession 
will  instantly  occur  to  the  mind  of  the  reader ;  we  will  merely  refer 
to  a  single  passage  in  the  Diary,  n.  881.  Speaking  of  a  naked  arm 
which  was  shown  to  him,  Swedenborg  says  :  '*  Such  is  the  power  of 
that  arm,  that,  if  permitted,  it  could  crush  the  bones  of  a  living  man  T 
here,  certainly,  the  power  of  spirit  over  matter  is  acknowledged. 

We  thus  may  see  that  Swedenborg  teaches  that  there  may  be  commu- 
nication between  those  of  the  natural  and  those  of  the  spiritual  world, 
and ,  that  in  the  most  ancient  times  this  communication  took  place 
witti  those  ''  to  whom  it  was  not  given  to  be  in  any  other  light  than 
what  is  natural ;"  we  may  also  see  that  he  acknowledges  in  his  writ- 
ings that  the  spiritual  may  affect  the  material  independent  of  man's 
operations. 

We  will  now  endeavor  to  learn  what  he  teaches  that  may  show 
the  manner  in  which  those  things  may  be;  and  at  this  point  it  is  right 
to  acknowledge  that  Swedenborg  did  not  write  the  passages  which 
we  are  about  to  quote,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  such  phenomena; 
he  wrote  them  with  other  objects  in  view ;  but  it  may  be  that  they 
will  shed  some  light  on  our  present  subject. 

I  will  now  quote  from  the  edition  of  the  True  Christian  Religion, 

Eublished  in  London,  in  the  year  1786.     I  will  furst  observe  that  I 
ave  taken  the  liberty  to  italicize  certain  words  in  the  extracts  al- 
ready made,  and  that  certain  words  will  be  italicized  in  the  quota- 
tions that  I  am  about  to  make.     Swedenborg  says  :  "  Every  man  after 
death  casteth  off  the  natural,  which  he  had  from  his  mother,  and  re- 
taineth  the  spiritual,  which  he  had  from  his  father,  together  with  (^ 
certain  circumambient  accretion  derived  from  the  purest  parts  of  n^* 
ture ;  but  this  circumabient  accretion  in  such  as  are  admitted  into 
Heaven  is  undermost,  and  the  spiritual  uppermost,  whereas  in  suc^ 
as  go  to  hell  it  is  uppermost,  and  the  spiritual  undermost." — T.  C^ 
R.  103. 

The  following  extract  is  from  the  treatise  on  the  Divine  Love  an^ 
Divine  Wisdom,  n.  257  :  "  The  natural  mind  of  man  consists  of  spir^ 
itual  substances,  and  at  the  same  time  of  natural  substances ;  fror^ 
it  spiritual  substances  becomes  thought,  but  not  from  the  natural  sub^ 
stances ;  these  substances  recede  when  a  man  dies,  but  not  the  spir^ 
itual  substances,  wherefore  that  same  mind  after  death,  when  a  maU 
becomes  a  spirit  or  an  angel,  remains  in  a  form  similar  to  that  in  which 
it  was  in  the  world.  The  natural  substances  of  that  mind,  which,  as 
was  said,  recede  by  death,  make  the  cutaneous  envelope  of  the  spirit^ 
ual  hody^  in  which  spirits  and  angels  are.      By  such  envelope,  loAioi 
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if  /aiffi  /roiR  lAe  natural  worlds  their  spiritaal  bodies  subsist;  for  the 
natural  is  the  containing  ultimate.  Hence  it  is,  that  there  is  not  any 
spirit  or  angel  who  was  not  born  a  man." 

In  number4260  it  is  said  among  other  things,  ^'  That  the  natural 
mind,  because  it  is  the  covering  and  continent  of  the  higher  degrees 
of  the  human  mind  is  a  reagent^  and  that  if  the  higher  degrees  are  not 
opened,  it  acts  against  them ;  but  if  they  are  opened,  it  acts  with  them. 
#  •  *  fpi^g  cause  also  that  the  natural  mind  reacts  against  the 
spiritual  mind  is  because  the  natural  mind  consists  not  only  of  sub- 
stances of  the  spiritual  world,  but  also  of  substances  of  the  natural 
world,  as  was  said  above,  n.  257,  and  the  substances  of  the  natural 
world  from  their  nature,  react  against  the  substances  of  the  spiritual 
world ;  for  the  substances  of  the  natural  world  in  themselves  are 
dead,  and  are  acted  upon  from  without  by  the  substances  of  the 
spiritual  world  ;  and  the  things  which  are  dead,  and  are  acted  upon 
from  without,  from  their  nature  resist,  and  thus  from  their  nature 
react."  In  number  263  it  is  further  said,  "But  if  the  spiritual  mind 
is  opened,  then  the  action  and  reaction  of  the  natural  mind  is  invert- 
ed; for  the  spiritual  mind  acts  from  above  and  from  within,  and  at 
the  same  time  by  the  things  which  are  disposed  to  obedience  to  it  in 
the  natural  mind  from  below  or  from  without,  and  untwists  the  spiral 
in  which  is  the  action  and  reaction  of  the  natural  mind." 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  Apocalypse  Ex.,  Treatise  on  Divine  Wis- 
dom, n.  VIII.  We  here  find  the  following  passage :  "  That  an  angelic 
mind  cannot  be  procreated,  and  by  procreations  multiplied,  except  in 
man.  He  who  is  acquainted  with  the  quality  of  substances  in  the 
spiritual  world,  and  with  the  respective  quality  of  matters  in  the 
natural  world,  may  easily  see  that  there  is  not  given  any  procreation 
of  angelic  minds,  except  in  those  and  from  those  who  inhabit  the 
earth,  the  ultimate  work  of  creation ;  but  whereas  it  is  unknown 
what  the  quality  of  substances  in  the  spiritual  world  is  in  respect  to 
matters  in  the  natural  world,  it  shall  now  be  declared :  substances  in 
the  spiritual  world  appear  as  if  they  were  material,  but  still  they  are 
not  so,  and  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  material,  therefore  they  are  not 
constant,  being  correspondences  of  the  affections  of  the  angels,  and 
being  permanent  with  the  affections  of  the  angels,  and  disappearing 
with  them  ;  similar  would  have  been  the  case  with  the  angels  if  they 
had  been  created  there  ;  but  moreover  with  the  angels  there  is  not 
given,  neither  can  be  given,  procreation  and  thence  multiplication, 
except  what  is  spiritual,  which  is  that  of  wisdom  and  love,  such  also 
as  is  that  of  the  souls  of  men  who  are  generated  anew  or  regenerated  ; 
but  i6  the  natural  world  there  are  matters  by  which  and  from  which 
procreations  ancjjafterwards  formations  can  be  effected,  thus  multi- 
plications of  meivand  thence  of  angels.  That  spirits  and  angels  hence 
derive  a  capacity  of  subsisting  and  living  forever.  The  reason  is,  be- 
cause an  angel  and  a  spirit,  in  consequence  of  being  first  born  a  man 
in  the  world,  derives  subsistence ;  for  he  derives  from  the  inmost  prin^ 
ciples  of  nature  a  medwm  unth  himself  between  what  is  spiritual  and 
what  is  natural,  by  which  he  is  bounded  to  subsistence  and  perman- 
•ence,  having  relation  by  the  latter  to  tlwse  things  which  are  in  nature 
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and  having  also  a  principle  corresponding  to  those  things;  hereby  also 

SPIRITS  AND  ANGELS    CAN  BE  ADJOINED  AND  CONJOINED  TO  THE  HUMAN  RACB*, 

for  there  is  conjunction,  and  where  conjunction  is,  there  must  be  also 
a  MEDIUM :  that  there  is  such  a  medium  the  angels  know ;  but 
whereas  it  is  from  the  inmost  principles  of  nature  and  the  expressions 
of  all  languages  are  from  its  ultimates,  it  can  only  be  described  by 
things  abstracted."  I  have  made  this  quotation  from  the  edition  pub- 
lished in  London  in  the  year  1815. 

We  thus  see  that  it  is  distinctly  taught  by  Swedenborg,  that  man 
derives  from  the  inmost  principles  of  nature  certain  natural  substances 
which  form  the  ultimate  or  envelope  of  the  spiritual  body;  that  if  it 
were  not  for  these  natural  substances,  or,  in  other  words,  if  an  angel 
were  pure  spirit,  he  could  have  no  permanent  existence ;  that  these 
substances  form  a  medium  between  what  is  spiritual  and  what  is 
natural ;  that  by  means  of  them  an  angel  or  spirit  has  relation  to  the 
things  which  are  in  nature^  and  has  a  principle  corresponding  to  those 
things  ;  and  that  by  this  medium  spirits  and  angels  can  be  adjoined 
and  conjoined  to  the  human  race. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  natural  philosophy,  it  may  be  difficult  to 
form  any  clear  conception  of  those  substances  "  that  are  derived  from 
the  purest  parts  of  nature,"  and  that  form  the  connecting  medium  be* 
tween  what  is  natural  and  what  is  spiritual.  In  the  philosophical 
writings  of  Swedenborg,  however,  certain  statements  are  made  that 
may  assist  us  in  forming  a  more  definite  idea  of  these  things.  In  the 
tract  on  the  "  Animal  Spirit,"  chap.  iv.  he  says  :  "  The  animal  spirit 
is  the  intermediate  essence  between  the  soul  and  the  body;  hence  it 
is  the  mediatorial  substance,  which  provides  for  the  communication 
of  operations  between  the  two."  In  chap.  v.  he  again  says:  "The 
animal  spirit  partakes  of  the  essence  of  the  soul,  and  of  the  essence 
of  the  body  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  both  spiritual  and  materiaV^  In  the 
tract  on  the  "  Red  Blood,"  chap,  xii.,  he  says,  "  The  red  blood  par- 
takes almost  equally  of  the  soul  and  the  body,  and  may  be  termed 
both  spiritual  and  material."  In  Apoc.  Ex.,  n.  1131,  Swedenborg 
says,  **  But  how  what  is  finite  receives  what  is  infinite,  may  be  illus- 
trated frorh  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun  of  the  world  ;  the  light  it- 
self and  the  heat  itself  from  the  sun  are  not  material,  but  still  they 
affect  material  substances,  the  light  by  modifying  them,  and  the  heat 
by  changing  their  states  ;  the  divine  wisdom  of  the  Lord  is,  likewise, 
light,  and  the  divine  love  of  the  Lord  is,  likewise,  heat,  but  spiritual 
heat  and  light,  because  they  proceed  from  the  Lord  as  a  sun,  which 
is  divine  love,  and  at  the  same  time  divine  wisdom ;  but  light  and 
heat  from  the  sun  of  the  world  are  natural,  because  that  sun  is  fire 
and  not  love." 

I  do  not  intend  to  assert  that  the  things  which  are  thus  declared  by 
Swedenborg  to  be  intermediate  between  the  spiritual  and  the  ma- 
terial, and  to  partake  of  the  qualities  of  both,  are  the  things  referred 
to  in  the  passages  which  have  been  quoted  from  the  "  True  Christian 
Religion,"  from  "Divine  Love  and  Divine  Wisdom,"  and  from  the 
**  Apocalypse  Explained."  I  intend  to  make  no  assertion,  to  advance 
no  theory  apart  from  what  we  find  written,  but  merely  to  present 
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Mach  has  been  said  by  the  writer  in  the  November  number  of  the 
N,  J.  Magazine,  and  some  things  have  been  said  by  your  correspond- 
ent, on  miracles,  how  they  should  be  regarded,  and  how  they  were 
performed.  If  it  is  wished,  I  may  be  glad  at  a  future  day  to  say  a 
Tew  words  on  these  subjects. 

I  will  now  close  this  article  with  an  extract  from  the  Apoc.  Ex. 
n.  1133;  the  extract  may  prove  interesting  at  this  time  when  we 
bear  of  "  a  spirit  of  the  fifth  sphere,"  &c. 

"  Spirits  are  aflfections  which  are  of  love,  and  thus,  also,  thoughts ; 
spirits  of  heaven,  affections  of  the  love  of  good  ;  and  spirits  of  hell, 
Etffections  of  the  love  of  evil :  the  good  affections,  which  are  angels, 
Iwell  on  an  orb  which  is  called  heaven,  and  the  evil  affections^ 
which  are  spirits  of  hell,  dwell  at  a  depth  beneath  them :  the  orb  is 
3ne,  but  divided  as  into  expanses,  one  below  another ;  the  expanses 
are  six :  in  the  highest  dwell  the  angels  ot  the  third  heaven,  and  be- 
neath them  the  angels  of  the  second  heaven,  and  beneath  these  the 
angels  of  the  first :  below  these  latter  dwell  the  spirits  of  the  first 
bell,  beneath  them  the  spirits  of  the  second  hell,  and  beneath  these 
the  spirits  of  the  third  ;  all  things  are  so  arranged  in  order,  that  the 
evil  affections,  which  are  spirits  of  hell,  are  held  in  bonds  by  the  good 
affecitions,  which  arc  angels  of  heaven  ;  the  spirits  of  the  lowest  hell 
by  the  angels  of  the  highest  heaven,  the  spirits  of  the  middle  hell  by 
the  angels  of  the  middle  heaven,  and  the  spirits  of  the  first  hell  by 
the  angels  of  the  first  heaven ;  from  such  opposition  the  affections 

are  held  in  equilibrium,  as  in  the  scale  of  a  balance." 

S.  H.  W. 

JYanringham,  Mm. 
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ARTICLE  ni. 


THE  GENIUS  AND  TEMPER  OF  THE  NEW  CHURCH. 

The  imperishable  glories  of  the  New  Dispensation  are  not  less  dif- 
fusive in  their  nature,  than  they  are  holy  and  humbling  in  their  opera- 
tions on  the  human  heart.  Love  to  the  Lord  and  charity  towards 
the  neighbor — the  celestial  good  of  the  one,  and  the  spiritual  good  of 
the  other — are  the  strong  prerogatives  of  a  church  whose  foundations 
rest  on  the  Rock  of  Ages,  and  whose  duration  is  forever.  The  sum- 
mary of  her  principles  is  the  sure  guarantee  of  her  present  strength 
and  her  future  immobility  ;  of  her  beginning  dawn,  and  her  opening 
splendor ;  of  her  increasing  light,  and  her  everlasting  glory.  These 
principles  may  be  acknowledged  by  the  human  understanding,  but 
cannot  be  comprehended  in  their  fullness  and  perfection.  They  are 
felt  by  man,  but  have  their  origin  in  the  bosom  of  Deity. 

It  is  man's  duty,  however,  as  well  as  his  privilege,  to  endeavor  to 
understand  them.  The  infinite  love  of  God  may  be  so  imparted  and 
so  tempered  as  to  become  the  finite  love  of  his  creature,  and  what  is 
Incomprehensible  and  unlimited  in  the  one,  may  be  so  acljasted  and 
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tain  spirit  has  declared  that  "  The  sounds  are,  to  a  certain  extent, 
produced  by  the  control  which  invisible  spiritual  beings  have  over 
the  electrical  mediums  of  the  nervous  system."  This  conflicts  with 
nothing:  that  I  have  advanced. 

B.  G.  F.  asks,  "  If  we  cannot  see  spirits,  is  there  any  consistency  in 
the  idea  that  we  can  hear  them  ?"  So  far  as  these  manifestations  are 
concerned,  we  suppose  his  query  already  answered  ;  it  certainly  is 
quite  possible  to  be  in  a  state  to  hear  sounds  made  in  the  purer  na- 
tural as  they  descend  into  the  lower  material,  when  the  state  would 
not  admit  of  a  full  sight  of  the  spiritual  bodies  of  our  spiritual  asso- 
ciates. He  perhaps  is  not  aware  that  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing 
for  one's  spiritual  sense  of  hearing  to  be  so  opened  as  to  enable  him 
to  have  some  consciousness  of  what  is  said  by  spirits  when  they  can- 
not be  seen ;  he  will  at  least  remember  that  according  to  Sweden- 
borg  the  sense  of  hearing  is  more  interior  than  that  of  sight. 

It  will,  without  doubt,  occur  to  the  minds  of  many  receivers  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  New  Church,  as  an  objection  to  this  professed  com- 
munication of  the  spiritual  with  the  material,  that  the  spiritual  and 
the  material  are  entirely  distinct  of  discrete  degrees ;  they  will  also 
call  to  mind  that  Swedenborg  frequently  speaks  of  discrete  degrees 
as  communicating  with  each  other  by  correspondences  only.  See 
"  Divine  Love  and  Divine  Wisdom,"  n.  238. 

That  the  communication  of  different  degrees  is  by  correspondence 
is  certain;  but  we  are  also  informed  that  ''the  third  or  inmost 
heaven  is  conjoined  with  the  second  or  middle  heaven  by  intermediate 
angels,  who  are  called  celestial-spiritual  angels,  and  spiritual-celes- 
tial angels,"  &c. — Apoc.  Ex,  n.  322.  As  there  are  these  intermediate 
angels,  there  must  be  the  corresponding  intermediate  principles,  and 
thus  the  celestial  and  the  spiritual  heavens  are  connected,  as  well  as 
by  correspondence ;  thus  there  is  a  perfect  analogy  between  the  con- 
nection of  the  two  heavens  and  the  connection  that  exists  between 
the  spiritual  and  the  material ;  in  both  cases,  according  to  Sweden- 
borg's  testimony  and  his  explanations  of  the  subject,  there  is  cones- 
pondencCy  and  there  are  also  mediating  principles  and  substances. 

Of  the  moral  character  of  the  manifestions  of  the  present  day,  I 
do  not  profess  to  have  an  opinion  ;  for  where  there  is  no  knowledge 
there  can  be  no  well-grounded  judgment.  May  not  the  time  be  not 
far  distant,  however,  when  communications  similar  to  those  we  are 
considering — yes,  of  a  character  far  higher,  far  more  satisfactory  and 
instructive  than  they — may  be  as  common  as  what  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  regard  as  the  ordinary  operations  of  nature  ?  But 
what  are  the  operations  of  nature  ?  Matter  in  itself  considered  is 
without  life ;  the  spirit  alone  quickeneth ;  manifold  are  the  forms 
receptive  of  life,  but  Life  is  one  and  indivisible ;  He  is  Life  who  is 
also  the  Truth  and  the  Way ;  life  received  from  Him  is  all  that  can 
produce  these  operations  of  nature ;  this  life  may  be  the  general  in- 
flux of  the  spiritual  world  into  the  world  of  nature  ;  but  at  this  day 
it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  say  how  much  of  it  may  proceed  through 
individual  spirits  ;  this  life  at  least  is  spiritual,  and  as  such  it  may  be 
perceived^  approached,  and  modifled  by  spirits. 
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Mach  has  been  said  by  the  writer  in  the  November  number  of  the 
N.  J.  Magazine,  and  some  things  have  been  said  by  your  correspond- 
ent, on  miracles,  how  they  should  be  regarded,  and  how  they  were 
performed.  If  it  is  wished,  I  may  be  glad  at  a  future  day  to  say  a 
few  words  on  these  subjects. 

I  will  now  close  this  article  with  an  extract  from  the  Apoc.  Ex. 
n.  1133;  the  extract  may  prove  interesting  at  this  time  when  we 
hear  of  **  a  spirit  of  the  fifth  sphere,"  &c. 

"  Spirits  are  affections  which  are  of  love,  and  thus,  also,  thoughts ; 
spirits  of  heaven,  affections  of  the  love  of  good  ;  and  spirits  of  hell, 
affections  of  the  love  of  evil :  the  good  affections,  which  are  angels, 
dwell  on  an  orb  which  is  called  heaven,  and  the  evil  affections^ 
which  are  spirits  of  hell,  dwell  at  a  depth  beneath  them  :  the  orb  is 
one,  but  divided  as  into  expanses,  one  below  another ;  the  expanses 
are  six :  in  the  highest  dwell  the  angels  ot  the  third  heaven,  and  be- 
neath them  the  angels  of  the  second  heaven,  and  beneath  these  the 
angels  of  the  first :  below  these  latter  dwell  the  spirits  of  the  first 
bell,  beneath  them  the  spirits  of  the  second  hell,  and  beneath  these 
the  spirits  of  the  third  ;  all  things  are  so  arranged  in  order,  that  the 
evil  affections,  which  are  spirits  of  hell,  are  held  in  bonds  by  the  good 
affec^tions,  which  arc  angels  of  heaven  ;  the  spirits  of  the  lowest  hell 
by  the  angels  of  the  highest  heaven,  the  spirits  of  the  middle  hell  by 
the  angels  of  the  middle  heaven,  and  the  spirits  of  the  first  hell  by 
the  angels  of  the  first  heaven ;   from  such  opposition  the  affections 

are  held  in  equilibrium,  as  in  the  scale  of  a  balance." 

S.  H.  W. 

Frtmlmhain,  Mm. 


ARTICLE  ni. 


THE  GENIUS  AND  TEMPER  OF  THE  NEW  CHURCH. 

The  imperishable  glories  of  the  New  Dispensation  are  not  less  dif- 
fusive in  their  nature,  than  they  are  holy  and  humbling  in  their  opera- 
tions on  the  human  heart.  Love  to  the  Lord  and  charity  towards 
the  neighbor — the  celestial  good  of  the  one,  and  the  spiritual  good  of 
the  other — are  the  strong  prerogatives  of  a  church  whose  foundations 
rest  on  the  Rock  of  Ages,  and  whose  duration  is  forever.  The  sum- 
mary of  her  principles  is  the  sure  guarantee  of  her  present  strength 
and  her  future  immobility  ;  of  her  beginning  dawn,  and  her  opening 
splendor  ;  of  her  increasing  light,  and  her  everlasting  glory.  These 
principles  may  be  acknowledged  by  the  human  understanding,  but 
cannot  be  comprehended  in  their  fullness  and  perfection.  They  are 
felt  by  man,  but  have  their  origin  in  the  bosom  of  Deity. 

It  is  man's  duty,  however,  as  well  as  his  privilege,  to  endeavor  to 
understand  them.  The  infinite  love  of  God  may  be  so  imparted  and 
so  tempered  as  to  become  the  finite  love  of  his  creature,  and  what  is 
hicomprehensible  and  unlimited  in  the  one,  may  be  so  acljasted  and       i 
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qualified  as  to  flow  into  the  other.  The  knowledge  of  this  fact  is  of 
incalculable  importance  to  the  human  mind,  and  the  idea  is  in  itself  as 
full  of  grandeur  and  sublimity,  as  it  is  of  truth  and  mercy.  Not  only 
is  it  man's  duty  to  endeavor  to  understand  the  love  of  God,  but  to  re- 
ceive it  into  his  will  and  affections.  What  a  glorious  thought!  Maa 
may  eat  angels'  food  !  He  is  offered  bread  from  Heaven  !  He  may 
receive  the  Divine  love  into  his  heart ! 

The  imbibing  of  this  Divine  principle  into  the  heart  is  a  work  of 
transcendant  power  and  ability.  It  is  the  renovating  principle  of 
man's  spiritual  life — it  is  the  transfiguration  of  his  immortal  soul. 
It  forms  another  element  of  his  conscious  existence — is  allied  to  spheres 
of  angelic  perfection,  and  rises  into  the  light  and  heat  of  uncreated 
beauty.  The  soul  of  man  may  bask  in  the  radiant  hues  of  Heaven, 
which,  like  the  rainbow  tints  that  arch  the  vault  above  us,  mingle 
into  successive  spheres  of  R)ve  and  wisdom  from  the  Highest.  There 
he  may  "  live,  and  move,  and  have  his  being,"  provided  he  covets  sin- 
cerely the  outpourings  of  a  glory  which  is  designed  to  make  him  holy 
and  happy. 

But  does  man  covet  the  glory  which  flows  from  the  presence  of  the 
Divine  love  and  wisdom  in  the  Heavens  ?  In  order  to  answer  this 
question  aright,  we  must  remember  the  unalterable  conditions  on 
which  alone  he  can  expect  to  receive  and  enjoy  it.  These  conditions 
fire  humility  and  dependence — a  sense  and  feeling  of  sin  and  infirm- 
ity, and  that  continually.  Nor  will  it  be  enough  that  he  should  con- 
fess with  his  lips  that  of  himself  he  is  nothing  but  evil — that  the  Om- 
nipotent arm  of  his  glorified  Lord  alone  can  deliver  him  from  his  per- 
ilous condition — that  he  is  a  mere  form  of  dry  bones  which  needs  to 
be  covered  with  flesh  and  blood  before  it  can  receive  into  its  appro- 
priate organs  the  breath  of  life.  He  must  not  only  confess  to  all  this, 
but  he  must  experience  an  inmost  and  abiding  feeling  of  its  awful  and 
world-wide  reality.  One  of  the  inscriptions  written  on  the  outward 
wall  of  the  New  Jerusalem  is,  "  Cease  to  do  evil,  learn  to  do  well  P* 
The  true  soldier  on  his  pilgrimage  towards  the  heavenly  Canaan,  is 
urged  forward  by  other  motives  than  the  mere  glitter  of  his  arms,  or 
the  natural  delights  and  superflcial  comforts  which  meet  him  every 
where  by  the  way-side.  If  he  cherished  no  higher  feelings  than  these, 
he  would  be  a  coxcomb,  and  a  coward,  and  he  would  be  sure  to  yield 
in  the  hour  of  trial  and  temptation.  He  is  indeed  unwise  and  unholy, 
and  is  often  disposed  to  indulge  in  thoughts  which  lead  from  the  high 
and  noble  objects  before  him,  to  enjoyments  which  are  worldly  and 
empty,  but  he  is  no  sooner  brought  again  to  his  right  mind  than  he 
sees,  with  tenfold  force,  the  duty  of  cultivating  the  virtues  of  self-de- 
nial, of  fortitude,  and  of  humble  trust  in  an  Almighty  Leader  that  can 
perform  all  things  for  him.  His  past  experience  only  renders  him 
more  distrustful  of  himself,  and  more  charitable  to  others.  He  im- 
bibes one  full,  heart-felt,  permanent  conviction,  that  it  is  his  constant 
duty  to  watch  ;  that  it  must  be  his  constant  aim  to  overcome  the  in- 
firmities which  tempt  him  to  recede,  before  he  can  go  forward  with 
slacrity  in  the  path  of  truth  and  uprightness. 
Are  there  many  such  soldiers  vrYio  ate  Xte^NeWvcv^c,  vcv  tke  light  of  the 
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New  Jerasalem  ?  We  find  that  one,  who  may  be  supposed  a  stranger, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church,  has  pro- 
pounded the  following  questions,*  not,  as  we  think,  in  a  captious 
spirit,  but  with  an  honest  desire  of  having  his  own  mind  satisfied  with 
regard  to  an  inquiry  which,  to  the  Newchurchman  more  especially, 
ought  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  importance.  Many,  I  have  no  doubt, 
bave  asked,  and  many  will  hereafter  ask,  the  same  questions.  "  Is 
there  more  love,  humility,  and  devotion  to  the  good  of  mankind  among 
the  disciples  of  the  New  Church  than  among  other  Christians?  Are 
they  more  mild,  meek,  and  afiectionate  in  their  intercourse  with  each 
other  than  other  Christians  ?  Are  they  better  people  in  every  respect 
than  others  ?"  We  have  transcribed  these  questions,  not  with  a  view 
by  any  means,  of  answering  them  (although  we  believe  that  every 
Newchurchman  ought  to  answer  them  for  himself),  but  for  the  single 
purpose  of  showing  what  the  world  expects  from  the  New  Church.  That 
they  expect  much,  we  think  the  above  questions  clearly  imply.  It  is 
very  certain  that  the  eyes  of  thousands  of  men,  of  different  intel- 
lects, different  tastes,  and  different  characters,  have  already  been  di- 
rected towards  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  have  been  fixed  on  its 
professed  members  for  the  very  purpose  of  obtaining  a  solution  to  these 
questions.  And  on  a  solution  satisfactory  to  the  world,  we  may  rest 
assured,  will  much  of  the  prosperity  of  the  New  Church  hereafter  de- 
pend. If  others  see  not  our  *'  good  works,"  we  can  hardly  expect  that 
on  our  account  they  will  be  induced  to  "  glorify  our  Father  who  is  in 
Heaven." 

Perhaps  in  nothing  ought  the  professed  members  of  the  New  Church 
to  be  more  on  their  guard,  than  in  relation  to  those  points  of  differ- 
ence on  the  subject  of  church  government,  and  other  matters  of  ex- 
ternal order,  which  we  have  reason  to  fear  have  in  more  than  one  in- 
stance engendered  feelings  altogether  foreign  to  the  genius  and  tem- 
per of  the  New  Jerusalem.  These  are  questions  which  might  with 
great  propriety  elicit  mutual  counsel,  advice,  and  instruction,  but 
^bout  which  it  is  highly  improper  that  we  should  quarrel  and  fall  out 
^ith  each  other.  The  sentiments  and  language  of  Luther  at  the  time 
of  the  Reformation,  or  of  Milton  at  a  still  later  period,  were  but  coa- 
graous  to  the  teachings  and  spirit  that  pervaded  the  church  in  their 
day,  and  were  considered,  perhaps,  absolutely  necessary  in  carrying 
pn  a  polemical  warfare.  But  the  same  elements  ought  not  to  enter 
into  the  religious  disputes  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  the  Old 
Church  they  have  been  sufficiently  corrected  and  rebuked  to  render 
tfaem  stale  and  unpalatable,  and  in  the  New  Church  they  ought  to 
either  under  the  scorching  and  purifying  application  of  a  better  the- 
>logy«  What  have  we  to  do  with  harsh,  uncharitable,  and  offensive 
anguage  ?  We  must,  and  we  will  diflfer  on  points  not  essential,  and 
t  is  right  that  we  should  do  so.  But  it  is  not  right  that  on  that  ac- 
k>uat  we  should  cherish  feelings  of  enmity  and  dislike  towards  ^^^Vl 
>ther.  Were  it  possible  that  the  church  could  be  l\iTea\.etvedL  >«\>Jdl  «b 
^tal  overthrow  by  the  malignity  of  her  enemies,  iheTe  v?o\}\dL\>^  ^oxaa 

^  See  the  N.  C.  Repoaitory  for  Oct.  1860,  p.  4n3. 
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cause  for  an  excess  of  feeling  that  might  unintentionally  ran  into  the 
extreme  of  bitterness  and  invective,  but  when  the  attacks  complained 
of  are  at  most  but  the  blunders  and  mistakes  of  her  own  professed 
friends,  when  the  dreaded  shaft  is  calculated  rather  to  frighten  than 
to  wound,  there  would  seem  to  be  but  little  room  given  for  the  ex- 
ercise  of  harsh  and  embittered  upbraidings. 

The  writer  of  this  article  may  in  no  little  degree  be  subject  to  the 
very  failing  which  he  is  disposed  to   condemn  in  others,  but  the 
evil  complained  of  is  rendered  none  the  less  obnoxious  on  that  ac- 
count.   The  great  question  is,  do  we  profess  in  the  New  Church  to 
stand  on  a  more  elevated  platform — to  reason  from  purer  principles— 
to  act  from  clearer  perceptions  of  the  truth,  than  our  brethren  do  in 
the  Old  Church  ?     If  we  make  this  profession,  then  have  we  assumed 
.  a  responsibility  of  no  questionable  import  to  ourselves.    It  is  one  that 
is  calculated  to  tax  our  best  powers — to  bring  into  exercise  our  no- 
blest faculties — to  exhibit  the  qualities  of  humility,  love,  and  devo- 
tion, in  their  genuine  simplicity.     No  matter  what  may  be  my  fail- 
ing, or  yours,  there  is  a  prescribed  standard  of  christian  character  be- 
fore us,  which  we  acknowledge  to  be  true,  and  which  we  must  en- 
deavor to  imitate,  if  we  are  consistent  in  our  principles.    If  this  stand- 
ard be  spurious,  false,  or  illusory,  let  us  be  frank  and  candid  in  say- 
ing so.    But,  on  the  contrary,  if  it  be  the  real  and  sober  embodiment 
of  a  heavenly  and  divine  creation,  let  us  follow  it  at  the  peril  of  oar 
immortal  souls. 

A.  J.  C. 


ARTICLE   IV. 


THOUGHTS  ABOUT  BOOKS. 

Books  are  spiritual  emanations  from  man,  condensations  of  his  in- 
nermost thought  into  an  external  ultimate  fixed  form.  In  reading  & 
book,  we  explore  the  spirit  of  the  man  who  has  written  it,  and  if  we  are 
in  accord  with  the  writer,  we  know  not,  as  we  read,  but  that  ta^ 
thought  is  our  thought,  his  knowledge  our  knowledge,  it  is  as  the 
speaking  of  spirit  to  spirit,  without  a  consciousness  of  speech. 

How  important  is  it  then,  that  we  should  be  conjoined  only  to  good 
spirits  through  books,  if  the  consociation  is  so  close  ;  and  how  vron- 
derfully  the  importance  of  this  subject  is  increased  when  we  reflect 
that  it  is  not  with  the  one  spirit  of  the  writer  only,  that  we  are  brougW 
into  contact,  but  with  all  the  spirits,  who  by  influx  were  consociated 
with  him,  and  when  we  remember  that  eacn  distinct  idea  is  in  a  hu- 
man form,  receptive  by  influx  of  the  ail  of  Heaven,  or  the  all  of  hell,  ai*" 
that  by  exploring  and  appropriating  this  idea,  we  come  into  spiritual 
contact  with  its  whole  mftt\\lcHo\xTce,atvd  are  thereby  ourselves  made 
receptive  of  the  influx  it  cotvlam^,  "wV^X  «^  wist  eUttuil  consequence 
depends  upon  the  books  we  read.    T\i%  ^\\T\\&,^\iOiX«x  ^if^A^TV^vW 
^'•-t  we  take  into  our  boaoma  l^itoxx^V  \io^V^>v^^  tw  \siw8.\sL\«t>ssc 
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power  over  us,  than  those  that  we  do  bnt  glance  upon,  as  it  were^  in 
onr  fleeting  and  changing  intercourse  with  the  every  day  outside 
world ;  and  these  spirits  open  to  us  new  worlds,  and  woo  us  to  brighter 
and  purer  scenes,  or  sink  us  to  baleful  depths  of  darker  sorrows. 
Let  any  one  of  keen  perceptive  powers  read  a  novel  or  tragedv,  and 
how  entirely  the  spirit  lives  and  feels  that  which  it  reads,  and  how 
this  life  interposes  itself  between  us  and  the  Divine  image. 

How  the  visions  and  forms  that  we  have  made  a  spiritual  acquaint* 
ance  with,  come  trooping  up  at  the  holy  and  solemn  hour  of  prayer^ 
when  the  soul  would  open  its  inmost  being  to  a  perception  of  the  Di- 
vine Sun  of  Love,  and  these  fantastic  creations  of  busy  deceptive 
spirits  are  ever  ready  to  lure  our  thoughts  away,  until  our  sad  soul 
longs  for  a  desert  place  to  go  apart  in  to  pray. 

Solitude  is  better  than  evil  company,  but  to  solitude  we  are  never 
condemned.  The  Divine  Father  is  ever  with  us,  shining  upon  us  in 
the  radiant  efiulgence  of  His  unceasing  creative  glory,  and  if  we  will 
put  away  the  evil  company,  and  turn  from  darkness  to  this  ineffable 
Light,  there  flows  into  us  an  influx  of  heavenly  spirits,  bringing  with 
them  paradisaical  visions  of  purity  and  peace,  and  a  blessedness  of 
life  that  is  ever  varying,  and  can  never  be  exhausted. 

Oh  I  that  the  gifted  and  highly  endowed  of  the  human  race  would 
look  away  from  this  dull,  cold,  outer  life,  to  that  higher,  inner,'beautiful 
world  that  ultimates  itself  in  the  soul,  and  from  dwelling  in  the  Di- 
vine presence,  from  drinking  in  the  rays  that  stream  in  glory  from  the 
Divine  Humanity,  would  thus  make  themselves  mediums  of  that  glory 
and  beauty,  to  the  toil-worn,  care- beclouded  children  of  earth  I  How 
would  Hope  once  more  gild  the  sad  earth,  and  how  again,  as  in  the 
golden  ages  of  the  celestial  church,  would  spirits  speak  with  men  I 
Why  should  man  gaze  into  the  finite,  corrupted  heart  of  man  to  seek 
for  wisdom,  when  the  great  Infinite  Human  heart  is  to  be  eternally 
studied,  in  its  Divine  unfathomable  depths.  This  is  the  well  of  **  liv- 
ing waters,^  from  which  alone  we  can  drink  without  thirsting  again.. 

As  the  light  of  the  New  Church  dawns  upon  the  earth,  a  change 
must  come  over  literature.  Men  will  grow  weary  of  looking  upon 
the  corrupt  workings  of  the  human  heart,  as  portrayed  by  the  mas- 
terly skill  of  a  Shakspeare,  who  drew  from  his  inner  spiritual  world 
more  imps  of  darkness  than  angels  of  light,  with  which  to  people  the 
minds  of  his  readers ;  and  a  Milton,  whose  pompous  flow  and  majesty 
of  words,  like  an  imperial  robe  of  flnest  tissue  and  richest  make,  too 
often  bedizens  with  its  flaunting  glories  some  beggarly  falsity,  will 
pall  upon  the  mind  that  is  already  peopled  with  truths  of  royal  beauty. 
These  "/Son*  of  the  King,"  these  mighty  princes,  will  not  brook  such 
low  companionship,  and  then  will  come  '*  books  that  are  books  f  books 
that  will  be  as  the  songs  of  angels  floating  from  Heaven,  earthward 
to  the  wrapt  and  listening  ear  of  man.  And  then  will  the  beautiful 
Heaven-world  be  opened  to  the  thought  and  fancy  of  man  ;  and  death 
will  be  to  the  writer  the  golden  portal  through  which  he  will  transport 
the  mind  of  his  reader  to  an  unfailing  world  of  beauty.  Ah  !  men  of 
genius,  why  grovel  ye  yet  upon  the  earth, 'w\ieTv^e«LNexv\^^^^xv\.^ 
yoa  f     Why  portray  to  us  earthly  characters  and  sottovi^,  vjXv^TL^aftw:^ 
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enly  characters  and  joys  are  seeking  to  ultimate  themselves  in  the 
thought  of  man,  that  they  may  become  objects  of  universal  perception! 

That  books  are  links  that  bind  us  to  inner  worlds  we  know  from 
the  Divine  Word,  that  has  ultimated  itself  in  the  form  of  a  booL 
This  holy  volume  brings  us  into  the  Infinite  Divine,  eternal  presence. 
Why  ?  because  the  mind,  the  thought  of  the  Infinite  is  portrayed  in  it, 
and  thought,  and  the  form  of  that  thought,  brings  presence  in  the  spir- 
itual world,  and  as  the  Most  High  God  is  in  His  own  infinite  book, 
so  every  mite  of  a  man  is  in  his  finite  book,  and  his  form  mav  become 
the  medium  to  us  of  an  indwelling  light  and  peace,  wbicn  flowing 
directly  from  Heaven,  may  enter  into  our  hearts  through  our  percep- 
tions of  the  state  of  the  writer,  thus  elevating  our  thoughts  and  afiec- 
tions  to  the  serene  world  of  love  and  purity  ;  or  in  the  spiritual  form 
of  the  writer,  we  may  behold  the  lurid  passions  come  flaming  up  from 
lowest  depths,  and  cast  around  him  a  sphere  of  the  false  and  the  evil,  . 
that  repel  us,  and  yet,  perhaps,  fascinate  us  by  the  attractive  force 
they  exercise  upon  our  own  inherent  falses  and  evils,  which  they  are 
calculated  to  awaken  from  their  dormant  state  into  full  life  and  ac- 
tivity. For  this  reason  we  should  avoid  evil  books,  that  is,  books  filled 
with  evil  images,  as  we  would  evil  companions.  Can  we  learn  to 
love  Heaven  by  gazing  into  hell  ?  No,  surely  not.  If  we  accustom 
our  senses  to  the  distorted  images  and  loathsome  odors  of  the  one,  we 
are  unfitted  for  the  purity  and  delights  of  the  other,  for  the  mind  will 
take  the  form  of  that  upon  which  it  dwells.  Our  thought  is  the  oat- 
birth  of  our  love. 

Books  are  the  medium  of  light  from  Heaven  to  man.  The  Divine 
Word  is  like  a  great  sun,  that  in  a  universal  Heaven  shines  forever, 
and  reveals  to  us  all  glorious  and  beautiful  things,  and  makes  us  to  see 
that  there  is  a  land  of  thick  darkness,  which  we  must  avoid,  into 
which  we  are  not  to  plunge.  How  unwise  in  us,  then,  because  the 
Bible  has  revealed  to  us  that  the  heart  of  man  is  utterly  corrupt,  that 
we  should  pierce  into  those  dark  depths,  and  bring  up  putrefactions, 
which  exhale  disgusting  odors  in  the  warm  sun  of  Heaven.  Far  bet- 
ter is  it  to  sweep  back  this  Cimmerian  darkness,  that  light  from  above 
may  stream  into  the  hidden  depths,  and  purify  and  regenerate  the 
floul  of  man.  It  is  not  necessary  to  portray  the  evils  in  the  heart  of 
man.  Let  men  write  of  things  good  and  true  and  beautiful  from  the 
Lord,  and  this  light  will  reveal  to  us  the  evil  that  darkens  us.  Let 
the  selfish  man  read  of  the  generous  and  self-sacriflcing,  and  he  will 
feel  in  his  own  soul  that  he  is  not  as  he  ought  to  be ;  but  let  him  read 
of  a  cold-blooded  murderer,  of  a  lawless  robber,  of  a  niggardly  miser, 
and  he  will  only  say,  that  he  is  thankful  that  he  is  not  as  such  men 
are ;  he  will  glory  in  his  own  superior  goodness,  or  worse  yet,  the 
same  dormant  evil  may  lie  buried  in  his  heart,  and  may  awaken  into 
an  active  sympathy  with  such  stirring  deeds  of  daring,  or  such  mis- 
conceived prudence.     To  the  evil,  evil  becomes  good. 

But  if  a  writer,  looking  to  the  Lord,  fills  his  book  with  celestial 
images  of  love — with  the  graceful  forms  of  the  pure  and  good,  and 
they  come  to  us  when  our  hearts  ate  coVA  «kiwd  d^^^d^  wt«.^^ed  in  an 
icy  mantle  of  darkness  and  mdiffeteuc^^Vio^  \Xi^  %^\iva\^^T\nL^^\ 
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avenly  light  thaws  us,  and  warms  us  into  a  corresponding  life  I 
^n  read  of  love,  of  its  delicious  emotions,  its  thrilling,  soul-ele- 
;  sentiments,  its  pure  acts,  its  perfect  blessedness,  without  feel* 
9  soul  yearn  for  this  same  beautiful  bliss  7  and  the  desire  for  a 
pens  the  way  for  that  good  to  descend  into  the  soul  of  man. 

we  think  that  the  books  of  the  angels  are  filled  with  anything 
lages  of  purity  and  goodness?  And  why  cannot  we  ultimate 
a^elic  things  upon  the  earth?  Are  not  those  good  and  beautiful 
Body  to  lend  their  books  to  us,  through  the  medium  of  our  natu* 
mghts  and  images  ?  Yea,  verily,  I  believe  that  we  can  walk  in 
royal  spiritual  libraries,  and  cull  for  ourselves  all  heavenly 

and  images  as  freely,  and  with  far  more  facility  than  we  can 
foreign  lands  upon  this  earth,  and  read  descriptions  of  things 
nd  done,  and  existing  in  those  lands.  And  I  believe  the  time 
:>me  when  all  our  earthly  teachers  will  draw  down  heavenly 
s  wherewith  to  teach  us.  They  will  lure  us  to  goodness  by  ex- 
ns  of  the  forms  of  goodness,  and  in  all  our  earthly  cares  we  will 
iforted  by  thinking  of  the  scenes  of  the  fair  heaven-life  that  will 
»pen  to  us.  Ah  1  what  a  solace  will  books  then  become  to  us  I 
St  precious  comfort  I  what  an  enchanting  pleasure.  Heretofore 
1  has  been  closed,  but  now  its  vague  shadowy  realities  have 

distinct  to  our  mind's  vision  ;  we  know  that  there  Is  a  life  of 
ind  beautiful  acts,  of  true  thoughts,  of  pure  loving  affections 

really  lived  there,  and  we  can  write  of  that  inner  life,  and  read 
5w,  as  an  actual  existence.  We  will  draw  down  from  it  prin- 
by  which  to  guide  our  every  day  actions  in  this  external  world, 
naginations  will  repose  in  it,  our  fancies  feed  themselves  with 
stless  images  of  beauty,  and  thus  will  we  have  "  books  that  are 


ARTICLE    y. 
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ANSWER    TO    THE    INTERROGATORIES  OF  A  SUBSCRIBER. 

managers  of  this  Society  have  endeavored  to  take  a  wide  and 
ehensive  view  of  the  use  to  be  performed,  and  believing  that 
lor  considerations  should  be  lost  sight  of  in  this  great  effort  to 
te  a  substantial  and  permanent  good  work,  propose  to  go  for* 
and  act  according  to  their  best  ability  for  the  good  of  the  So- 
the  Church,  and  mankind,  without  paying  particular  respect  to 
lestion  except  this  :  '*  What  is  the  great  end  we  have  in  view, 
>w  can  it  best  be  attained  7" 

*ansacting  the  business  of  the  Society,  therefore,  we  cannot 
Gently  with  our  views  of  duty,  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
ions  of  others,  except  so  far  as  their  views,  desires,  and  acts 
nize  with  our  own.    We  cannot  have  reference  Xo  ^XeteoX^"^ 
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plates  now  owned  by  private  individnals,  beeanse  our  constitotioi 
virtually  forbids  it,  and  we  have  subjected  ourselves  to  much  animad* 
version,  because  we  would  not  prove  recreant  to  that  constitatiai 
which,  in  accepting  office,  we  solemnly  pledged  ourselves  to  uphold 
So  far,  however,  we  have  not  prepared  duplicate  sets  of  plates,  hot 
have  adopted  translations,  a  page  and  type  essentially  different  from 
those  heretofore  issued  in  this  country. 

What  our  future  plans  may  be  with  reference  to  a  Depot,  we  can* 
not  say ;  but  **  A  Subscriber"  is  assured,  that  so  far  as  the  present 
Board  of  Managers  is  concerned,  no  expenses  will  be  incurred  that 
will  materially  enhance  the  price  of  the  books.  The  expenses  haw 
been  estimated,  and  added  to  the  prices,  and  on  the  small  works  the 
additional  cost  will  be  but  three  or  four  cents  a  volume.  The  price 
of  the  work  on  "Divine  Love  and  Wisdom,"  now  before  the  pabUc^ 
will  show  whether  the  managers  have  lost  sight  of  one  great  objeet 
of  the  Society — to  cheapen  the  works.  The  capital  of  the  Socie^ 
will  not  be  drawn  upon  to  pay  expenses.  As  to  whether  the  InsA 
tution  will  be  permanently  sustained, — that  will  depend  upon  the 
way  the  "  Subscribers"  sustain  the  efforts  of  their  Board  of  Ma* 
nagers. 

The  exact  way  in  which  a  "  Thousand  Dollars"  would  be  em- 
ployed is  this — in  stereotyping  and  printing  those  works  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Board  would  accomplish  best  the  great  end  of  the  So- 
ciety— '*  The  wider  dissemination  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gharch  of  the  ■ 
New  Jerusalem." 

A  MiVAflti' 


ARTICLE   VI. 


THE    MYSTERY     SOLVED. 


A  COOriATION  IN  COLLOQUY. 


"  Happiness  has  enthroned  itself  amidst  the  scenery  of  nature ;  the 
animated   creation  is  full  of  enjoyment.      The  songters  of  the  for- 
est carol  forth  their  delights  ;  no  anxious  care,  no  unavailing  regret 
to  check  their  hilarity.     How  blissful  their  lot !     How  enviable  their 
state  !     How  widely  different  is  the  condition  of  man.    It  is  not  for 
him  to  rest  contented  with  his  present,  lest  he  sink  into  degrading  in- 
action  and   sensuality.     But,  alas !  when  he  seeks  elevation,  to  soar 
in  a  higher  sphere,  when  he  aspires  to  angel-companionship,  what 
dark  dreams  and  heavy  clouds  obscure  his  mind  !     An  Atiantean 
weight  presses  him  down.      The  very  atmosphere  is  stifling,  and  his 
heart  becomes  sick  of  life,  of  every  thing,  of  himself.      He  is  the 
doomed  slave  to  corruption,  and  all  his  life  long  must  drink  the  bitter 
cup  of  sin  and  misery.      How  fallen,  how  deeply  apostate  art  thou, 
who  wast  made  a  little  \owet  l\va\iX\i^  «jci^<ei\al    Evermore,  while  the 
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irld  lasts,  O  man  !  must  thou  suflfer,  ignorant  how  that  suffering 
a  be  removed.    Thy  hope  is  destined  to  the  deep,  dark  grave.    For 

are  subjects  of  pain,  disorder,  destruction,  death.^ 
rhese  were  the  bitter  words  of  Henry  L.,  a  young  man  in  V.,  who 
d  ran  the  course  which  the  Old  Church  discipline  had  prescribed. 
le  incomprehensible  dogmas  of  that  theology  had  so  completely 
rkened  the  heaven  that  no  light  of  truth  could  pierce  the  cloud,  and 
int  out  his  path.     An  igneous  illumination  from  grosser  principles 
IS  all  that  he  found  that  he  really  possessed.    And  now  he  discov- 
9d  a  darkness  visible  through  the  dark.     A  vivid  sense  of  duty  im- 
lled  him  to  activity,  for  he  was  fraught  with  a  high-toned  moral 
Atiment ;  but  ignorant  what  to  do,  the  pent-up  energy  of  bis  nature 
OjKht  to  vent  itself  in  plaint  and  lamentation. 
Tjie  soliloquy  was  overheard.     There  was  a  stranger  in  the  forest, 
rrenely  thoughtful  as  he  beheld  the  orb  of  day  shedding  torrents  of 
ildeu  light,  and  imbuing  all  nature  with  gladsomeness,  his  mind  was 
evated  heavenward,  and  he  bowed  adoringly  to  the  great  Sun  of 
ighteousness,  whose  rays  beautified  the  celestial  angels.     As  he  con- 
aded  his  orison  to  the  Divine  Father,  the  sound  of  complaint  reached 
A  ear.    Approaching  the  spot,  he  encountered  the  speaker,  of  whom 
s  sympathizingly  inquired  the  cause  of  his  extreme  dejection. 

**  I  bemoan,"  was  the  reply,  "I  bemoan  the  fearful  state  in  which  I 
Ad  myself.  The  Divine  Image  is  defaced  in  man  and  discordant  ele- 
nents  pervert  his  whole  nature.  I  sought  relief  in  infidelity,  in  doubt- 
Dg  the  reality  of  spiritual  things  ;  it  is  too  cold,  too  dead.  They  who 
profess  to  believe  the  Word  fail  to  yield  satisfaction  to  an  aspiring 
spirit.  They  tell  of  a  blissful,  immortal  existence  in  the  heavenly 
world.  But  this  is  all  mockery  ;  it  fails  to  remove  the  present  ca- 
lamity. At  the  core  of  my  life  there  is  a  something  which  leavens 
every  action  with  selfishness,  thus  precluding  me  from  anticipating 
the  slightest  enjoyment  of  peace.  I  have  resorted  to  scenes  of  mirth 
and  gayety  to  dissipate  this  gloom.  It  proved  as  useless  as  to  direct 
a  shower  of  rain  into  the  crater  of  Vesuvius.  Religious  ejcercises, 
and  visionary  enthusiasms  are  of  no  avail.  The  relief  which  they 
afford  is  but  precarious,  and  all  alike  fail  to  reach  the  root  of  the 
evil.''  .     :; 

**  Yet  in  the  height  of  thy  fervor,"  said  the  stranger,  "  thou  felt  as- 
lared  that  thy  faith  and  thy  piety  surpassed  that  of  thy  fellows.  Thou 
ladst  entered  far  into  the  penetralia  of  the  spiritual  temple ;  men  ad- 
Dired  thy  great  devotion ;  aye,  thou  too  wast  filled  with  proud  ex- 
dtation  at  thy  humility." 

His  auditor  made  no  reply,  and  he  continued  :  *'  It  is  of  little  conse- 
[uence  by  what  sectarian  name  you  are  called.  The  faith  to  which 
ou  have  adhered  depended  not  on  charity  for.  its  life ;  hence  you 
lave  repudiated  good  works,  which  are  of  neighborly  love,  as  being 
absolutely  necessary  to  salvation.  Thus  when  your  interior  being 
lemanded  action,  steady,  energetic  action  in  the  field  of  usefulness, 
atber  than  in  the  theatre  of  display,  you  had  no  knowledge,  no  power, 
o  means  at  hand  to  supply  that  call.  You  have  ^^Vi^dsj^^L  \}^<^  ^\^- 
'wbio^  of  every  aspiration  which  Jehovah  vxkciXed  Vn  ^ovxt  Xio^itfsas^ 
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and  have  wasted  all  his  gifts  in  seeking  to  please,  glorify,  and  exalt 
yourself.  Your  stagnated  mental  forces,  which  might  have  acted 
harmoniously,  and  communicated  happiness  to  yourself  by  difiusing 
benefits  to  others,  have  become  the  harboring  places  of  so  many  de- 
mons, to  torment  you.  Mirth  and  volatility,  which  are  useful  relaia- 
tions  from  labor,  are  to  you  but  so  many  frightful  spectres.  So  com- 
pletely have  you  abused  and  perverted  the  bounty  of  Heaven." 

Mr.  L.  had  listened  with  great  attention.  "  Your  remarks  are 
just,"  he  replied  ;  "  1  never  before  saw  the  subject  in  so  plain  a  light 
But  how  am  1 — tell  me,  how  am  I  to  be  extricated  from  from  this  abya 
of  evil  in  which  I  am  punged?" 

"  There  is  no  potency  capable  of  this,  but  the  invincible  power  of 
goodness  and  truth.  In  hearing  truth  you  draw  near  to  the  Lord  him- 
self; and  in  performing  works  of  use,  you  are  assimilated  into  his 
Divine  image,  and  surrounded  by  his  life-diffusing  sphere.  If  you  are 
desirous  to  be  saved  from  sin  you  must  therefore  do  the  will  of  your 
Father,  who  is  in  the  Heavens,  and  shun  every  known  evil  as  a  an 
against  God." 

"  But  vsrhy,"  asked  Mr.  L.,  "  why  do  you  place  all  reliance  upon  the 
energy  of  goodness  and  truth  ?  Why  do  you  not  tell  me  how  it  is 
made  potential  because  of  the  expiation  which  has  been  made  for  our 
transgressions  ?" 

"  Because,  my  friend,"  replied  the  stranger,  "  no  vicarious  sacrifice 
of  that  kind  has  ever  been  made.      Be  not  surprised  that  I  say  this. 
If  an  innocent  person  consent  to  suffer  in  the  room  of  the  guilty,  the 
law  would  not  be  honored.     It  would  be  outraged.    The  idea  of  be- 
ing saved  by  an  imputed  righteousness  is  a  myth,  too  absurd  for  a  sen- 
sible man  to  regard  as  possible.     If  a  muraerer  is  reckoned  blame- 
less, it  cannot  make  him  so  ;  the  fact,  the  guilt,  is  irrevocable.    The 
erudition  of  a  Bacon,  a  Newton,  or  a  Plato,  cannot  be  imputed  to  an 
ignorant  man,  and  render  him  intelligent.      Nor  can  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  immaculate  Jehovah  be  accounted  to  a  transgressor,  so  as 
to  remove  his  guilt.      The  Word  teaches  no  such  doctrine.      If  you 
would  walk  in  that  way  in  which  arc  no  lions  or  ravenous  beasts^ 
you  must  away  with  such  persuasions,  and  that  spiritual  indolence 
which  they  engender." 

"  What  then,"  asked  the  other,  "  was  the  atonement  which  wa^ 
made  by  the  Son  of  God  ?" 

"  The  Son  of  God  is  not  a  distinct  Being,  a  second  person,  or  suborix^ 
nate ;  but  is  no  less  than  the  true  and  veritable  Jehovah  himself,  ^^ 
invested  in  a  Divine  Humanity.      In  the  beginning  was  the  Wor^» 
and  God  was  that  Word.    And  when  that  Word  became  flesh,  the  Ix>^"^ 
assumed  humanity  ;  and  that  humanity,  while  it  was  becoming  ^^ 
similated  to  its  interior  Divine  Soul  was  called  Jesus  Christ,  the  S^^-^ 
of  God.     The  process  by  which  that  assimilation  was  accomplished     V^ 
the  atonement,  reconciliation,  or  righteousness,  which  was  wrought  t^^l^ 
Jesus  Christ.     And  when  men  look  to  the  Lord,  and  turn  their  affe^^^ 
tions  from  evils,  because  they  are  sins  against  him,  then  their  apo^^^ 
tate  repugnance  to  goodness  beg\ns  lo  dve,^  aud  they  are  pervaded  b^^ 
a  purer  spirit^  a  higher  impu\se  v7Yi\c\i\it\\\%^  v\v^mTi^^\^\^^»N«iv\i^  " 
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ng  the  reign  of  Heaven  in  them.    This  is  what  Paul  means 
lays,  *  By  Jesus  we  receive  the  atonement,*" 
it  a  loss,"  said  Mr.  L.,  "  to  understand  your  language.    You 
teach  that  the  human  family  have  fallen  ;  but  you  give  no 
reason  why  the  Lord  should  take  humanity,  and  suffer  for 

ivolved,  Mr.  L.,  in  the  nature  of  the  case.  The  most  an- 
ch  was  pure  and  innocent ;  and  Jehovah  consociated  with 
le  closest  intimacy.  But  the  seductive  fruit  of  the  tree  of 
ce  of  good  and  evil  was  partaken  by  them;  they  left 
dise  of  bliss  and  goodness,  to  till  the  ground  of  an  unregen- 
A  fearful  deluge  of  error  eradicated  them  from  the  earth, 
ord  was  mindful  only  of  mercy.  He  raised  up  a  people 
lumber,  and  of  far  less  interior  perceptions  of  tne  good  and 

They  constituted  the  man  Noah  and  his  posterity  ;  not  an 
I  of  that  name,  but  the  Ancient  Church,  under  that  figurative 
n.  To  them  was  given  a  revelation  for  a  medium  of  union 
I.    They  also  passed  away,  and  their  Word  was  lost.     So 

sensual  had  mankind  become  that  they  imagined  war,  vio- 
ielty»  and  oppression  to  be  suitable  acts  of  regard  for  the 
rod.  They  even  worshiped  the  symbolic  designations  which 
»loyed  in  the  sacred  records.  When  this  church  had  fully 
lolatrous  and  apostate,  the  man  Moses  was  commissioned  to 
in  order  and  ritual  service,  which  should  represent  the  celes- 
\Ties.  Nothing  of  a  more  spiritual  character  could  be  re- 
Al  law  was  imposed  upon  the  sons  of  Israel,  which  was  often 
ible,  because  of  the  hardness  of  their  hearts,  but  which  in- 
le  real  order  of  Heaven.  A  second  Word  was  given,  and 
Id  converse  with  the  choice  ones  of  the  Jewish  Church.  At 
8  avenue  was  closed.  No  celestial  dew  could  distil,  no  life- 
fluence  could  be  imparted  from  the  Lord  to  man.  Then 
itened  to  engulf  the  creation." 

interposed  Mr.  L.,  "  I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever  read  of 
which  existed  previous  to  the  Jewish  dispensation." 
earliest  history  is  little  known.  Geology,  the  annals  of  the 
and  many  other  testimonials,  demonstrate  incontestably 
earth  existed  for  vast  periods  before  the  date  assigned  in 
I  sense  of  the  first  part  of  the  book  of  Genesis.  You  have 
ielchizedek,  priest  of  the  Most  High  God  {El  Olion),  to 
braham  payed  tithes  and  homage  more  than  four  hundred 
lor  to  the  days  of  Judaism.     This  one  incident  is  of  itself 

convincing,  that  worship  and  religious  institutions  existed 
f  early  period.      You  also  remember  chat  in  the  Word  the 

Melchizedek  is  exalted  far  above  that  of  Aaron.  This 
»t  have  been  the  case  if  Melchizedek  had  not  belonged  to  a 
spensation." 

I  Mr.  L.  assented,  and  his  companion  proceeded — **  As  the 
burch  waned,  the  judgment-crisis  of  this  world  or  order  of 
'«w  near.  Mankind  were  deeply,  almost  irrevocably  in- 
LQ  the  '  horrible  pit  and  miry  clay.'    ^Hope  ceased  ^o\tl\axv% 
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to  the  heaven,  and  only  indicated  the  yawning  tonib  as  man's  lai 
abode — his  only  escape  from  misery.  In  this  hour  of  extremity  Je 
bovah  assumed  the  fallen  nature  of  man  ;  the  Divine  Truth  ultimal 
ed  itself  in  a  human  body,  that  from  that  humanity  made  divine,  tb 
heavenl}*^  energy  might  be  communicated,  as  by  an  electric  chain,  t 
all  the  sons  of  men.  Then  was  begun  the  first  Christian  chard 
which  was  glorious,  but  which  has  now  become  old,  and  is  about  ti 
pass  away." 

*'  Upon  what  grounds,"  asked  Mr.  L.  ^  do  you  assume  that  tli 
Christian  church  will  arrive  at  a  termination  on  earth  ?" 

"  It  is  the  virtual  acknowledgment  of  Christendom  itself,"  replifli 
the  other.  "  When  the  he^rt-searching  precepts  of  the  Word  ai 
quoted,  you  are  assured  on  every  hand  that  Uiey  are  meant  for  i 
higher  dispensation  than  what  we  now  have.  The  time  o(g\oTjH 
the  church  is  set  afar  ofif,  even  till  the  Millennium,  when  trouble 
cease,  and  the  Lord  shall  reign  in  his  people.  A  better  testimoDjrj 
however  afforded  us  by  the  Word  itself.  For  example,  in  the  ' 
chapter  of  Daniel  we  are  assured  that  the  God  of  heaven  will  set 
a  kingdom  which  would  not  be  left  to  other  people,  which  sh( 
destroy  all  other  kingdoms,  and  stand  eternally.  This  kingdom  i 
God  was  to  be  lasting  as  the  sun,  and  enduring  as  the  earth,  wl' 
He  hath  established  forever.  That  it  was  not  introduced 
the  Lord  was  in  the  world  is  evident  from  his  own  Word, 
shall  see  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  his  kingdom.^  We  are  also 
ed  that  this  kingdom  is  spiritual — '  within  you  J  The  Lord  rales 
means  of  truth ;  and  by  truth  the  church  is  established.  WImI 
therefore  a  dispensation  is  introduced,  which  relates  to  the  inl 
principles  of  men,  which  subordinates  the  affections,  which  opens 
arcana  of  heaven,  and  the  internals  of  the  Word,  then  may  we 
count  that  the  kingdom  of  the  heavens  approacheth ;  that  the  " 
is  making  his  Second  Advent ;  and  that  the  New  Jerusalem  is 
cending,  to  be  established  forever  in  the  earth.  It  is  upon  these  fi 
that  we  depend.  We  are  assured  that  the  last  judgment  has  cod 
upon  the  first  Christian  church.  Even  now  the  great  deep  is  agiti 
ed,  the  world  is  convulsed,  old  systems  totter,  and  new  ones  enda 
but  for  a  day,  and  the  end  of  them  all  is  at  hand.  A  New  Chur 
has  been  instituted  ;  it  is  in  its  feebler  infancy  and  its  morning ;  b 
it  will  attain  the  meridian,  and  flourish  in  immortal  youth." 

"  I  find  in  your  words,"  said  Mr.  L.,  "  much  that  is  convincii 
much  that  is  plausible,  and  much  that  I  cannot  well  appreciate.  B 
how  am  I  to  know  the  truth  ?  Has  any  one  ascended  into  heaven 
learn  its  mysteries,,  or  fathomed  the  depths  of  hell  ?  Has  a  Lazar 
returned  from  the  dead  to  tell  us  of  the  judgment,  or  a  Gabriel  con 
from  on  high  to  announce  the  coming  of  the  Lord  ?  Tell  me  ;  I  • 
it  not  in  cavil ;  tell  me  ;  for  I  love  the  gospel  which  yoa  bring ;  he 
am  I  to  learn  its  truth?" 

**  Not  by  marvels  nor  supernatural  manifestations  does  the  Lo 

essay  to  convince  men.      A  belief  which  is  compelled  by  such  extl 

ordinary  interposition,  is  not  the  untrammeled  action  of  the  humij 

mind.     The  Lord  does  not  provide  you  such  testimonials.     You  ni 

not  fast  with  Daniel  on  tVie  \3\a\,  ikst  ^o  with  Saul  to  DamaM 
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Search  your  own  motives,  and  seek  to  remove  falsity  from  your  un- 
derstanding. Cry  to  the  Lord  and  he  will  hear  ;  and  you  will  find 
in  his  Word  what  is  the  truth.  Your  will  is  free ;  let  your  reason 
have  its  legitimate  exercise.  These  are  not  new  truths  ;  they  have 
been  long  concealed,  and  are  only  newly  unfolded." 

His  companion  made  no  answer,  and  he  proceeded :  ''  The  sum  of 
all  religion  consists  in  the  marriage  of  good  to  its  correspondent 
truth.  This  constitutes  the  unity  of  all  the  heavens.  For  though 
the  heavens  are  three  in  order  and  degree,  they  are  divided  into  two 
kingdoms  in  respect  to  these  inmost  principles.  We  are  also  further  in- 
structed that  upon  them  is  predicated  all  that  is  pure,  holy  and  blissful 
in  heavenly  conjugial  life.  And  here  upon  earth  it  is  only  so  far  as 
good  and  truth  are  respondent,  that  the  life  of  married  partners  as- 
similates to  that  of  heaven.  When,  however,  this  is  the  case,  the 
highest  uses  are  performed,  and  the  life  of  the  future  is  most  delight- 
fally  imaged  in  the  present.  Such  marriages  are  eternal ;  the  con- 
sorts are  not  parted  by  death." 

"You  teach  a  poetic  gospel ;"  replied  Mr.  L.,  smiling,  **a  delight- 
ful romance  blends  itself  throughout." 

"  In  celestial  joys,  my  friend,"  replied  the  other,  "  there  is  a  pro- 
foander  bliss  than  romance  ever  contemplated.  Heaven  is  a  world  of 
poetry  ;  its  uses  and  delights  are  rich  in  music.  The  prophetic  bards 
of  Scripture  caught  therein  their  fire,  and  wrote  their  songs.  Oh 
that  men  had  not  fallen  from  their  high  estate  !  Their  language 
shares  their  fall.  Poetry,  which  is  the  dialect  of  angels,  is  now  con- 
sidered to  be  but  the  art  of  a  dreaming  sentimentalist,  not  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  practical  men.  Heaven  speed  the  time  when  it  shall 
be  heard  from  all  the  heavenly  host,  and  found  to  be  the  reality  of  life." 

"And  now  I  bid  you  farewell.  You  will  find  what  I  have  told  you 
confirmed  in  the  Word.  For  a  fuller  illustration,  let  me  solicit  your 
attention  to  the  writings  of  the  illuminated  herald  of  the  New  Church 
Emanuel  Swedenborg.  There  you  will  find  your  doubts  all  removed, 
your  difficulties  relieved.  In  those  works  you  will  find  a  religion  in- 
culcated which  will  answer  all  the  demands  of  your  heart ;  simple 
enough  for  the  unlearned,  and  too  profound  to  be  surpassed  by  the 
highest  intellect.  Turn  your  mind  from  the  insane  raptures  of  su- 
perstitious enthusiasm  to  a  calm,  patient  performance  of  those  works 
of  use  which  charity  towards  the  neighbor  shall  dictate.  Then  will 
you  begin  to  be  regenerated  in  the  image  and  after  the  likeness  of 
the  Lord,  and  by  degrees  will  acquire  that  peace  which  is  like  a 
river,  and  that  righteousness  which  is  like  the  waves  of  the  sea." 

The  stranger  went  his  way ;  but  the  fruit  of  his  teachings  re- 
mained. Henry  L.  obeyed  his  counsel,  and  in  due  time  avowed  his 
convictions  of  the  truth  of  the  Heavenly  Doctrines.  Nor  did  he  rest 
content  with  learning  them.  The  altered  tenor  of  his  life  corres- 
ponded. And  as  he  exemplified  the  holy  influence  of  the  New  Jeru- 
salem, others  were  attracted  within  the  same  sphere,  and  were  in- 
structed by  the  same  glorious  truths.  Thus  did  the  bread  cast  upon 
the  waters  return  in  a  rich  harvest,  and  the  Lord  blessed  iVi^  ^^i^ 
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PAUL— IN  WHAT  LIGHT  IS  HE  TO  BE  VIEWED? 

No   II. 

THX  EPISTLES. 

The  fact  that  Paul  wrote  the  Epistles  which  bear  his  name  is  not 
sufficient  proof  that  he  was  a  gooa  man  ;  even  should  we  acknowl- 
edge them  to  be  correct  in  their  doctrine  and  influence.  Bad  men 
can  talk  well.  Indeed  no  man  perhaps  is  exemplary  up  to  the  mea- 
sure of  his  better  thoughts.  Like  their  correspondents,  like  the  birds 
of  the  sky,  the  thoughts  soar  heaven- ward,  while  the  affections  and 
actions,  like  the  beasts  of  the  field,  are  of  a  more  earthly  mould. 
Hence,  if  the  writings  and  discourses  of  Paul  are  replete  with  truth, 
it  is  evidence  only  that  he  was  enlightened  ;  not  that  he  was  a  good 
man.  "  Moreover  he  has  not,"  says  Swedenborg,  "  mentioned  in  his 
epistles  the  least  word  of  what  the  Lord  taught,  nor  cited  one  of  his 
parables,  so  that  he  received  nothing  from  the  life  and  discourse  of 
the  Lord,  as  was  also  said  to  him  :  when  yet  in  the  Evangelists  is 
the  very  gospel  itself." 

The  question  which  we  now  propose  has  relation  to  the  doctrines 
which  those  epistles  inculcate.  We  insist  that  upon  their  intrinsic 
merits,  and  upon  their  accordance  with  the  Gospels,  they  must  stand 
or  fall.  Their  most  strenuous  advocates  do  not  contend  that  tbey 
possess  any  other  valuable  attribute,  or  any  internal  sense,  which 
can  entitle  them  to  our  favorable  regard.  If  they  teach  truth,  they 
are  to  be  awarded  our  sincerest  approval ;  and  if  they  contain  error, 
those  errors  should  be  pointed  out  and  avoided.  The  circumstance 
that  their  writer  was  an  apostle  should  not  weigh  more  than  it  would 
if  he  were  Judas  Iscariot. 

That  they  are  in  many  instances  so  worded  as  to  be  readily  mis- 
understood, we  doubt  not  that  their  admirers  will  admit ;  or  they 
will  be  compelled  to  take  the  other  horn  of  the  dilemma,  and  ac- 
knowledge that  the  writer  did  not  speak  from  divine  illumination. 
For  there  are  more  parties  at  variance  in  relation  to  the  true  sense 
of  Paul's  epistles,  than  in  regard  to  that  of  any  other  writings  com- 
posing the  volume  of  the  so-called  Sacred  Scriptures. 

As  our  object  is  a  somewhat  close  and  accurate  examenofthe 
genuine  drift  of  these  epistles,  we  shall  pursue  the  inquiry  under  dif- 
ferent heads,  and  first,  that  of 

The  Trinity. — That  Paul  recognizes  a  trine  in  the  Deity,  is  beyond 
doubt,  while  at  the  same  time  the  evidence  that  he  understood  and 
taught  the  genuine  doctrine  of  the  Lord,  is  exceedingly  scanty.  We 
take  it  for  granted,  of  course,  that  Swedenborg  has  stated  correctly 
that  doctrinef  and  that  he  has  also  given  a  true  interpretation  of  those 
passages  of  the  Propliets  and  Ei\aTi^^Y^sX;&^V\dcLbear  upon  it.    A^- 
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saming  then  the  soundness  of  his  teachings  on  this  head,  and  the  ap- 
propriateness of  the  language  employed  for  the  purpose,  we  shall  find 
that  Paul  makes  use  of  a  dialect,  in  alluding  to  this  subject,  so  mar- 
vellously akin  to  that  of  the  great  mass  of  Christendom  at  the  present 
day,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  realize  that  they  are  not  of  the 
same  school,  and  equally  remote  from  the  genuine  truth  of  the  Word. 
How,  indeed,  could  it  be  otherwise  when  the  evidence  is  so  palpable 
that  the  modern  dogmatic  theology  is  built  mainly  upon  the  teach- 
ings of  Paul  T  Now  according  to  the  higher  revelations  of  the  New 
Church,  the  result  of  the  Lord*s  glorification  has  been  to  merge  the 
Human  so  fully  in  the  Divine,  that  there  scarce  remains  any  ground 
for  the  designation  '*  Christ,"  as  this  is  necessarily  supplanted  by  that 
of  **  Lord."  The  glorifying  process,  by  bringing  the  Humanity  into 
indissoluble  and  eternal  union  with  the  Divinity,  has  restored  the 
**  Jehovah"  (Lord)  of  the  Old  Testament  as  the  true  object  of  wor- 
ship, and  as  filling  all  that  field  of  vision  hitherto  occupied  by  Jesus 
of  the  New.  This  is  the  grand  and  paramount  truth  of  the  New  Dis- 
pensation, confirmed  by  the  veritable  sense  of  the  Old  and  New 
Word,  and  any  alleged  Scripture  which  does  not  recognize  this  truth, 
is  of  very  little  account  with  the  man  of  that  Dispensation.  But 
upon  recurring  to  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  we  meet  with  a  vein  of  phra- 
seology savoring  decidedly  of  the  tripersonal  dogma,  and  which  has 
been  in  all  ages  the  great  buttress  and  bulwark  of  that  dogma.  One 
cannot  fail  to  see  that  separation  between  *'  God"  and  *'  Christ"  which 
is  so  marked  in  the  consummated  church,  and  which  from  being  rooted 
and  grounded  in  the  theological  ideas  of  the  age,  presents  so  strong  a 
barrier  against  the  admission  of  the  absolute  truth,  revealed  to  the 
New  Church,  of  the  Divine  Human  character  of  the  Lord  the  Saviour. 
Indeed,  we  have  found  for  ourselves  very  little  evidence  that  Paul  had 
any  conception  at  all  of  the  Lord's  glorification  in  the  genuine  sense 
of  the  term.  Accordingly  we  perceive  throughout  the  Epistles  indi- 
cations of  a  certain  distinction  and  divarication  between  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  which  would  be  perhaps  but  little  noticed  where  the  doc- 
trine of  the  glorification  was  not  apprehended,  but  which  will  not  fail 
to  betray  itself  where  it  is. 

In  adducing  examples  of  this  peculiar  phraseology,  so  diverse  from 
that  in  which  the  grand  verity  naturally  clothes  itself,  we  wave  the 
whole  class  of  precatory  and  salutatory  passages,  such  as ''Grace  be 
to  you  from  God  our  Father,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  as  the  criti- 
cal canons  of  some  of  the  orthodox  schools  of  modem  times  insist  that 
the  force  of  the  original  xat  (kai — even)  goes  to  affirm  the  essential 
identity  of  the  subjects  it  connects,  so  that  the  true  rendering  in  these 
cases,  would  be,  "  Grace  be  unto  you  from  God  the  Father,  even  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Conceding  the  probability  that  attaches  to  the 
philological  argument  in  this  matter,  and  therefore  excluding  these 
texts  from  our  catalogue,  we  still  find  a  large  residuum  of  passages 
where  the  tripersonal  view  seems  to  be  most  naturally  conveyed  by 
the  writer's  language.  What  idea,  for  instance,  would  be  more  natu- 
rally taken  from  the  following  than  that  of  ptec\ae\^  svxcJa.  «b  dlv^Xlvaa- 
tion  and  separation  between  the  Father  and  tke  &oiv«  axidi  ^^  ^ia^Mvc^ 
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of  the  former ybr  tfie  sake  of  the  latter,  as  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all 
the  popular  teachings  on  the  subject  ?  Who  can  but  perceive  in  these 
texts  the  source  of  that  peculiar  phraseology,  that  marked  usus  lo- 
quendi^  which  prevails  throughout  all  the  schools  of  what  is  termed 
orthodoxy,  whenever  the  theme  of  the  Trinity  is  touched  upon.  **I 
thank  my  God  through  Jesus  Christ,  for  you  all."  But  Jesus  Christ, 
as  the  Glorified  and  Divine  Humanity,  is  God  himself.  What  need 
of  a  medium  in  approaching  and  returning  thanks  to  Him  ?  **  In  the 
day  when  God  shall  judge  the  secrets  of  men  by  Jesus  Christy  accord- 
ing to  my  gospel."  What  gospel  had  Paul  apart  from  that  of  the 
Lord  himself,  and  which  he  should  so  emphatically  designate  as  his? 
This  gospel  is  recorded  in  the  four  Evangelists,  and  so  far  as  it  an- 
nounces a  judgment,  it  predicates  it  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  Su- 
preme, and  not  as  a  work  delegated  by  the  Father  to  the  Son,  any 
farther,  at  least,  than  as  Divine  Truth  judges  and  awards  from  the 
Divine  Good.  In  this  process  the  Lord  is  expressly  set  before  us  as 
King  (then  shall  the  King  say  unto  them,  &c.),  and  both  the  acquit- 
ted and  the  condemned  acknowledge  him  as  "Lord"  ("Lord,  when 
saw  we  thee,"  &c.)  The  expression,  "  Come  ye  blessed  of  my  Father," 
points  simply  to  the  fact  that  the  principle  of  love  in  the  Divine  Be- 
ing, indicated  by  "Father,"  is  the  source  of  all  saving  blessing. 
Where  this  view  of  the  matter  is  not  entertained,  it  will  be  all  but  a 
matter  of  course  that  the  distinction  should  be  regarded  as  a  personal 
one.  Again  :  "  Being  justified  freely  by  his  grace,  through  the  redemp- 
tion that  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  Whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitia- 
tion, through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his  righteousness  for  the 
remission  of  sins  that  are  past,  through  the  forbearance  of  God.  To 
declare,  I  say,  at  this  time  his  righteousness  :  that  he  might  be  just, 
and  the  justifier  of  him  which  believeth  in  Jesus." 

That  there  is  the  bare  possibility  of  eliciting  from  this  a  sense  not 
greatly  abnormal  from  the  genuine  truth  may  doubtless  be  admitted, 
yet  to  the  man  of  the  New  Church,  it  requires  a  violent  WTenching, 
as  it  were,  of  all  the  established  forms  of  thought  to  view  it  in  that 
light.   But  to  the  man  of  the  Old  Church,  it  is  the  very  mould  in  which 
his  conceptions  of  the  grand  doctrine  run.      Still,  these   conceptions 
we  know  to  be  erroneous ;  they  are  not  according  to  absolute  truth, 
if  the  disclosures  of  the  messenger  of  the  New  Church  are  truth.    ■ 
The  sending  and  setting  forth  the  Son  as  a  propitiation  for  sin  is  not 
a  procedure  that  implies  a  disjunct  personality  on  the  part  of  God 
and  Christ,  but  simply  the  operation  of  distinct  principles  in  the  one 
indivisible  person  of  Jehovah.     The  genuine  truth  is,  that  the  Father 
sends  himself  into  the  world,  or  comes  into  manifestation  in  the  as- 
sumed Humanity  indicated  by  the  term  Son,  and  this  truth,  when    | 
traced  to  its  elementary  form,  may  be  equivalently  represented  by    j 
saying  that  the  Divine  truth  became  incarnate  without,  at  the  same    \ 
time,  separating  the  Divine  Love.     That  Paul  had  any  knowledge  of   | 
this  grand  verity  of  the  Lord's  kingdom,  his  epistles  furnish  very  slen- 
der evidence. 
To  proceed  in  our  cilalioiia,  "  B^  ^e  kind  to  one  another^  tender- 
bearted,  forgiving  one  anot\iet,  even  «»  Goft.  Jw  CKrv^t  mke  hath 
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forgiven  you.*'  "  And  all  things  are  of  God,  who  hath  reconciled  us 
to  himself  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  hath  given  to  us  the  ministry  of  re- 
conciliation;  to  wit:  that  God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world 
onto  himself,  not  imputing  their  trespasses  unto  them  ;  and  hath  com- 
mitted unto  us  the  word  of  reconciliation.  Now  then  we  are  am- 
bassadors for  Christ,  as  though  God  did  beseech  you  by  us :  we  pray 
jTOu  in  Christ's  stead,  be  ye  reconciled  to  God.  For  he  hath  made 
aim  to  be  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin ;  that  we  might  be  made  the 
righteousness  of  God  in  him."  "  And  whatsoever  ye  do  in  word  or 
Iced,  do  all  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  giving  thanks  to  God  and 
the  Father  by  him."  Our  object  in  adducing  these  passages  is  to 
&Sbrd  still  further  evidence  of  that  peculiar  phraseology  on  w*hich  the 
marked  disjunction  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  in  the  modern  creeds  is 
founded.  When  once  a  clear  perception  is  gained  of  the  great  truth 
ihat  there  is  no  Father  out  of  the  person  of  Christ  the  Son,  this  form 
>f  diction  assumes  a  new  aspect ;  it  becomes  unnatural  and  incon- 
^[mous,  and  the  impression  cannot  well  be  resisted  that  if  the  one  view 
s  right,  the  other  is  wrong.  God  does  not  confer  blessings  for  Christ's 
uike  as  a  distinct  person,  but  for  his  own  sake,  as  the  infinite  Divine 
Love,  the  Jehovah-Jesus,  uniting  in  his  one  person,  the  Divine  Hu- 
nanity,  both  Father  and  Son.  So  also  the  language  of  the  apostle  that 
3od  **  hath  made  Christ  to  be  sin  for  us,  that  we  might  be  made  the 
ighteousness  of  God  in  him,"  seems  to  proceed  upon  a  view  of  the 
ypical  scope  of  the  ancient  sacrifices  which  we  are  now  taught  to  be 
erroneous.  It  is  precisely  such  language  as  would  be  adopted,  pro- 
rided  those  sacrifices  were  of  a  purely  expiatory  or  vicarious  nature, 
is  we  know  is  held  by  the  major  portion  of  the  Christian  world,  but 
n  regard  to  which  the  New  Church  is  instructed  in  an  entirely  differ- 
ent sense.  We  know  that  these  sacrifices  were  not  vicarious,  or,  in 
>ther  words,  that  they  did  not  point  to  a  vicarious  atonement,  and  yet 
t  most  be  confessed  that  the  caste  of  the  phraseology,  in  a  multitude 
>f  instances  in  PauUs  epistles,  is  precisely  such  as  might  have  been 
expected,  provided  the  popular  and  prevailing  dogma  on  that  head 
nere  true.  This  is  pre-eminently  evinced  in  the  general  structure  and 
loope  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  seems  to  take  for  granted 
ill  along  the  expiation-theory  of  the  Levitical  sacrifices.  This  the- 
ory has  had  its  day,  and  a  long  one,  but  that  day  is  now  waning  to  a 
Jose,  and  the  old  interpretation  must  inevitably  give  way  to  another, 
ast  in  proportion  as  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Lord,  and  the  true  nature 
if  redemption  gains  ground.  A.  W. 

(To  he  continued.) 

EXTRACT. 

**  With  every  man,  the  interiors  which  are  of  bis  thought  and  affection,  are  opened  sue- 
>H»ivel]r,  and  this  by  continual  influx  out  of  heaven  from  the  Lord  :  by  this  influx  is  first 
ormed  the  sensual  principle  proximately  adhering  to  the  body,  whence  man  becomes 
i^iitaal :  afterwards  the  natural  whence  he  becomes  natural :  and  after  this  the  rational 
Uid  therewith  the  spiritual,  whence  he  becomes  a  rational  and  spiritual  man  ;  but  thv%  v% 
Wmed  and  perfected  only  in  proportion  as  man  thinks  concermng  God,  «kt\d  ^ow^«tt!kVb% 
Jbe  divine  things  which  are  from  God,  and  in  proportion  as  he  \%  affected  w\\\\  v\veTCi^>\:AX 
>•,  In  ptoportioa  at  be  wills  and  Uvea  according  to  them  ;  for  if  bo  dooa  ivol  do  \V\%,^«^ 
'ha aplritami  man  fa  opened  in  a  coaimoa  or  general  mannec.bul  \%  nox  \otmftd,tsiw^ 
m perCsoie±''^ji.  £,  543, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Of  the  writer  of  the  ensuing  letter  we  had  never  heard  previous  to  the  receipt  of  the 
letter  itself.  It  is  a  communication  of  marked  ability  and  interest  in  itself  considered; 
but  it  will  be  read  with  much  more  pleasure  in  connexion  with  that  which  follows  it,  writ- 
ten by  a  young  gentleman  from  Syracuse  in  this  State,  who  is  now  pursuing  his  studies 
at  Copenhagen,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Hon.  Walter  Foward,  Charg6  to  the  Court  of 
Denmark,  and  who  does  not  scruple  to  avow  his  cordial  reception  of  the  Doctrines  of 
the  New  Church,  as  is  also  the  case  with  our  young  friend  the  writer. 

Copenhagen,  March  10, 1851. 
RxY.  George  Bush, 

Dear  Sir,— Happening  to  meet  with  Mr.  Fisk  from  the  United  States,  wba 
asked  my  assistance  in  sending  a  series  of  numbers  of  the  ^*  Anglo-American 
N.  C.  Repository"  to  Professor  Tafel  at  Tubingen,  I  could  not  refrain  from 
begging  the  gentleman's  permission  to  run  through  the  Nos.  before  sending 
them  to  their  proper  destination.  The  delay  of  a  week  would  probably  be  of 
no  importance,  and  Mr.  Fisk  therefore  kindly  consented. 

I  have  lived  thirty  years  in  the  very  solitarv  and  full  conviction  of  the  Tmth 
of  the  Revelation  of  the  New  Church.  I  felt  a  just  desire  of  knowing  hov 
this  Divine  Dispensation  was  going  on  in  that  new  world,  from  whose  develop- 
ment we,  citizens  of  the  Old  Continent,  expect  a  real  progress  to  a  better  state 
of  never-failing  security  for  mankind,  which  is  dependent  on  the  establish- 
ment of  a  natural,  conscious,  and  orderly  conjunction  with  the  spiritual  world, 
or  with  the  Celestial  Church  working  through  that  world. 

I  was  of  course  astonished  at  perceiving  the  increasing  progress  of  the 
salutary  dispensation  in  your  country,  and  1  cannot  refrain  from  expressing 
the  satisfaction,  nay,  exultation^  which  I  felt  in  becoming  aware  of  that  pro- 
gress of  the  spiritual  zeal  exhibited  in  the  diffusion  of  the  new  doctrine,  and 
of  the  beneficial  works  of  the  great  and  modest  interpreter  of  the  sacred 
Word. 

Allow  me,  sir,  in  expressing  this  feeling,  to  add  some  few  remarks  on  that 
question  which  occupies  so  large  a  share  in  the  "  Repository,"  namely,  the 
question  of  External  Church  Establishment.  The  motive  for  not  abstaining 
from  communicating  remarks  of  so  comparativiely  slight  importance — remarks 
which  only  presented  themselves  in  a  fugitive  manner  while  running  hastily 
through  your  pages,  is  to  contribute,  if  possible,  to  the  great  aim  which  in- 
spires both  contending  parties,  viz : — that  this  contention  may  not  degenerate 
into  polemics,  or  conduct  to  a  schism  among  the  few  worshipers  of  the 
Lord,  who  partake  of  the  divine  light  brought  near  to  our  imperfect  terrestrial 
eyes  by  the  Evangelist  of  the  New  Church. 

Sir,  we  all  know  that  the  New  Jerusalem  is  established  in  heaven  and  in 
the  spiritual  world,  and  from  thence  is  working  on  our  terrestrial  abode.  This 
working  takes  place  in  the  minds  of  all  people  over  the  surface  of  this  worid, 
and  it  produces  and  has  produced  its  grand  effects  in  the  general  development 
of  mankind  and  of  human  affairs  since  the  formation  of  the  New  Church. 
This  working  is  a  never-failing  influx,  animating  charity  in  mankind  in  all 
its  forms,  and  it  will  of  course  show  its  effects  likewise  in  the  doctrinals  of 
every  shape  in  every  country,  even  without  any  consciousness  of  the  revelation 
which  we  properly  call  the  *-New  Church  in  terris."  The  struggle  of  the  last 
century  against  clerical  and  political  Jesuits,  against  orthodox  Jogmatista  and 
BoUSdiaai  in  every  shape ;  the  advancement  in  civilization  and  uomanityi  ii^ 
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enlightenment  and  criticism,  in  industry  and  the  arts,  in  the  great  inventions 
of  a  scientific  and  practical  character,  even  the  struggle  by  which  your  coun- 
try or  commonwealth  rose  into  existence  ;  the  revolutions  against  formal  des- 
potism in  spiritual  and  worldly  matters — in  short  all  the  phenomena  of  modern 
history,  are  simple  consequences  of  the  establishment  of  that  celestial  New 
Jerusalem,  which  now  in  different  countries  aims  at  an  exterior,  worldly 
Church-Establishment.  How  far  any  man  is  a  member  of  the  true  interior 
New  Church  will  never  be  discerned  by  exterior  means,  nor  will  it  be  evident 
either  by  congregations,  ordinations,  or  confessions.  A  friend  of  the  New 
Dispensation  from  Glasgow  observes  (Rep.  May,  1850,  p.  217),  "  In  heaven 
ministers  are  appointed  directly  by  the  Lord  ;  but  in  this  lower  world  this 
duty  is  left  to  man  to  perform,  acting  in  freedom  according  to  reason."  The 
excellent  man  who  wrote  this  was  probably  not  aware  that  the  immensely 
higher  degree  of  light  and  righteousness  apart,  the  appointment  in  heaven  is 
taught  to  be  just  as  indirect  as  in  the  natural  existence,  and  on  our  globe  just 
as  direct  as  in  heaven.  The  difference  is  in  the  perfection,  while  the  working 
of  the  Lord,  through  His  celestial  manifestation,  through  the  Spiritual  Sun,  is 
certainly  more  direct  than  through  the  spiritual  world  on  the  natural.  Bat 
still  there  is  no  appointment  to  any  office  without  forms,  mediating  the  direct 
divine  action. 

The  question  which  has  so  intensely  occupied  the  prominent  forces  in  the 
discussion  and  in  the  Repository,  is  thus  merely  a  question  of  forms,  of  forms 
which  ultimately  are  to  be  judged  after  the  essentials  in  the  church.  It  is  a 
question  of  convenience  whether  certain  forms  now  in  this  particular  sphere 
are  to  be  adopted  for  the  real  promotion  of  essential  ends. 

It  seems  worth  remarking  that  our  beloved  teacher  and  interpreter  of  the 
apparition  of  the  Lord  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  as  far  as  I  have  understood 
his  valuable  writings,  has  never  pronounced  himself  ou  the  form  which  ought 
to  be  given  to  the  worship  and  to  the  ministry.  Do,  in  every  instance,  in 
every  sphere,  that  which  is  conducive  to  the  essential  end,  "  acting  in  freedom 
according  to  reason,"  is  a  maxim  which  he  seems  to  have  indicated  to  all  his 
followers  in  every  nation.  Wherever  you  find  a  man  who  acknowledges  the 
divinity  of  the  Lord  and  of  the  Word,'  and  who  has  made  the  shunning  of 
evil,  because  it  comes  from  hell,  and  conducts  to  hell ;  and  the  doing  of  good, 
because  it  comes  from  God,  and  conducts  to  God,  the  universal  rule  of  his 
life,  love  and  action,  there  you  find  a  man  on  whom  the  spirit  of  the  New 
Jerusalem  is  descending,  seems  to  be  the  only  criterion  of  a  real  and  essential 
fellowship,  widely  different  from  the  external  fellowship  of  congregations  and 
professions  of  faiih. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  characteristic  criterion  of  the  three  articles  of  con- 
formity, which  in  the  meetings  of  your  country  have  been  so  expressly  adopt- 
ed as  the  distinctive  confession  of  faith,  may  possibly  be  communicated  to,  and 
appropriated  by,  any  Established  Church  whatever,  without  necessitating  the 
abolition  or  essential  alteration  of  its  exterior  forms  as  a  worldly  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Christian  Church,  or  as  a  clerical  institution  in  a  Christian  com- 
monwealth. 

If  now,  sir,  you  would  consider  the  different  New-Church  congregations, 
both  in  your  country  and  in  every  other  quarter  of  the  globe,  as  in  general  al- 
lowable, each  in  its  sphere  (because  founded  on  the  right  of  free  association) 
— if  you  would  consider  them  as  convenient  forms  for  the  actual  propagation 
of  the  means  of  faith  and  charily,  and  particularly  as  forms  which  may  ex- 
ercise a  salutary  reaction  on  communities  belonging  to  the  different  sects  and 
churches  in  Christianity  at  large  (because  they  manifest  and  explain  to  them 
all  a  self-evident  confession  of  the  clearest  and  purest  Christian  faith,  to  which 
they  might  adhere  as  far  as  the  principle  of  corruption  is  not  inveterate  and 
prevalent  in  them),  you  would  then  rejoice,  sir,  with  me  in  the  manifestation 
and  forms  conducing  to  an  end  so  propitious,  to  which  you  now  seem  op- 
posed, fearing  that  a  new  spirit  of  authority  might  rise  out  of  the  ruins  of  the 
devastated  Christian  churches  on  our  earth.    But  we  may  indulge  in  the  con- 
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fideiice  that  the  very  genius  of  ihe  New  Church,  in  itself,  is  anti-olerical,  and 
that  the  New  Jerusalem  is  an  ever-progressing,  never-declining  Church. 

May  peace  he  with  yon,  and  with  all  the  worthy  brethren,  of  whose  noble 
zeal  your  valuable  Repository  gives  testimony. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

DiRCKINCK  HoUfFCLD. 

p.  S. — I  venture  to  observe,  that  the  explication  to  No.  3753  of  the  Diaty,  p. 
97,  note,  of  the  word  "  the,"  is  simply  "tea,"  the  question  being  concerning  two 
cups  of  tea.  In  some  of  the  Nos.  of  the  Repository  sent  to  Professor  Tafel, 
were  found  sheets  of  the  translation  of  the  Diary,  by  J.  H.  Smithson,  viz.  vol. 
i.  1-5  ;  vol.  iii.  13,  14.  As  these  sheets  were  defective,  and  a  complete  volume 
of  yoiir  translation  (vol.  iii.)  was  adjoined,  I  have  preferred  to  keep  them, 
leaving  it  to  your  good  will  to  complete  them  occasionallu  via.  the  Legation  of 
the  United  Mates  at  this  court,  as  I  most  willingly  wouldf  be  a  subscriber  to 
one  of  the  translations,  as  also  to  the  Repository,  and  other  publications  of 
importance. 


CopcNHAOBN,  April  30th,  1851. 

KIND  AND  DEAR  SIR, 

More  than  a  month  since  my  very  good  friend  Baron  Dirckinck  Holmfeld 
handed  me  the  enclosed  letter  to  you.  It  would  have  been  previously  sent 
had  I  not  waited  for  Mr.  Forward  to  introduce  it.  He  having  been  precluded 
by  his  occupations  from  doing  so,  I  venture  myself  to  accompany  it  by  a  note. 

The  Baron  has  been  for  thirty  years  a  reader  and  receiver  of  the  truths  con- 
tained in  the  writings  of  our  venerated  Seer,  and  during  that  period  has  made 
himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  voluminous  works.  He  is  almostthe 
only  one  whom  I  have  yet  met  in  the  North,  having  a  clear  knowledge  and  a 
warm  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church.  His  extensive  learning  and 
sound  mind  make  him  generally  respected  and  esteemed.  He  enjoys,  more- 
over, an  advantage  which  but  few  are  so  fortunate  as  to  possess,  that  of  writ- 
ing easily  in  several  languages,  having  published  works  in  four  or  five.  These 
are  mostly  historical  and  political  treatises.  I  feel  a  warm  pleasure  in  thus 
introducing  this  excellent  man  to  your  acquaintance,  and  m  opening,  as  I 
hope,  a  correspondence  between  two  persons  whom  I  so  much  esteem.  He 
has  never  written  English  before,  and  you  will  remark  in  his  letter  many  ex- 
pressions and  turns  in  the  style  which  betray  the  pen  of  a  foreigner ;  but  I 
trust  that  you  will  find  nothing  unintelligible.  The  idea  which  he  intends  to 
convey  is,  as  I  understand  him,  that  the  light  from  the  New  Jerusalem  is  be- 
ing shed  not  alone  upon  the  spots  where  the  disciples  of  Swedenborg  assem- 
ble, bnt  even  in  those  places  where  the  honored  interpreter  of  the  truth  is 
hardly  known;  that  the  effects  of  the  second-coming  show  themselves  every- 
where. He  would  not  that  the  followers  of  the  belief  taught  by  Swedenborg, 
or  rather  the  members  of  the  organized  New  Church,  should  arrogate  to  them- 
selves the  reception  o(  all  the  rays  which  come  down  from  the  celestial  Sua. 
Therefore,  he  would  allow  those  who  choose  to  remain  in  an  exterior  connec- 
tion with  the  Old  Church,  that  gradually  leavening  the  whole  mass  of  the  Old, 
corrupt  congregations,  with  a  new  and  needed  leaven.  On  the  other  hand 
he  would  permit  those  who  desire  a  distinct  organization,  to  form  such  an  ex- 
terior connection  as  they  should  choose.  But  this  latter  ought  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  containing  all  the  good,  true-hearted,  light-receiving  believers.  I 
may  have  been  mistaketi,  but  I  have  thought  to  have  seen  in  your  writings, 
upon  this  subject,  thoughts  similar  to  these.  But  the  Baron  seems  to  regard 
either  your  articles,  or  those  o(  yout  cottea^ovwl^wts,  which  he  saw  in  the  Re- 
poaitory^  as  disagreeing  with  his  views. 
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Bot  in  any  case  you  will  be  glad,  I  know,  to  have  such  a  correspondent  in 
the  North  as  the  Baron,  and  will,  as  I  ventured  to  tell  him,  receive  his  commu- 
deation  with  pleasure.  He  is  now  in  England,  and  Mr.  Forward  and  mvself 
took  occasion  to  make  him  acquainted  with  Mr.  Wilkinson,  with  whom  1  have 
corresponded  since  I  left  London.  Besides  our  common  belief  in  the  New 
Church  truths,  we  are  united  in  a  warm  admiration  of  the  native  beauties  and 
soblime  but  simple  thoughts  contained  in  the  mvstic  system  of  Scandinavia, 
and  just  now  we  are  bent  on  kindred  pursuits,  the  development  and  publica- 
tion of  the  treasures  contained  in  the  Northern  store-house. 

I  hope  to  go  to  Sweden  directly,  and  shall  be  at  some  pains  to  learn  facts 
about  Swedenborg,  the  number  of  those  who  are  influenced  by  his  writings, 
etc.,  and  above  all  to  see  the  manuscripts,  and  who  knows  but  I  may  obtain 
the  loan  of  some  for  you,  which  I  know  the  believers  in  America  would  be 
;lad  to  see,  for  handwriting  speaks  in  more  ways  than  one.  I  saw  a  manu- 
script at  Mr.  Wilkinson^s,  and  was  struck  with  the  clearness  and  plainness  of 
:he  penmanship.  I  thought  I  could  see  in  the  track  of  the  pen  something  that 
ipoke  the  vigor,  the  truth,  and  the  simple  perspicuity  of  the  pen  itself. 

The  life  I  am  living  is  a  new  one.  I  have  never  known  what  knowledge  is 
)efore.  How  vast  a  pile  of  books,  what  a  multitude  of  thoughts,  what  years 
)f  labor,  what  depth,  height,  and  breadth  this  one  word  comprises.  To  look 
brward  makes  me  half  despair. 

Believe  me  ever  yours, 

D.  W.  F. 


MISCELLANY. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  AM.  N.  C.  TRACT  AND  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  Boston,  on  the  13th  uU  ,  at  Free- 
man's Place  Chapel,  a  Unitarian  house  of  worship,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  N.  C. 
temple,  in  Bowdoin-street.  As  the  object  of  the  Society  and  of  the  meeting  was  one  of 
rital  moment  on  the  score  of  use,  to  wit:  the  dissemination  of  the  doctrines  of  the  N.  C. 
nthe  form  of  Tracts  and  Missionary  labor,  and  one  in  which  it  might  have  been  pre- 
Himed  that  all  the  friends  of  the  Church  would  have  been  happy  to  unite,  we  had  hoped 
hat  the  same  favor  would  have  been  accorded  to  us  which  was  granted  to  the  Swe- 
lenborg  Printing  and  Publishing  Society,  namely,  that  of  holding  our  annual  meeting  in 
he  vestry  of  the  Temple,  where  the  jiresence  of  a  major  part  of  the  Convention  would 
lave  been  secured.  But  the  claims  of  a  merely  social  meetinsr,  which  might  have  been 
leid  on  the  next  evening,  were  deemed  paramount  to  every  thing  else,  and  a  deaf  ear 
nmed  to  an  application  urged  with  much  earnestness  by  some  of  the  Boston  friends  of 
he  canse.  As  it  resulted  we  had  no  reason  indeed  to  regret  the  exclusion,  as  the  place 
>rocnred  was  filled  by  a  large  and  attentive  audience ;  but  the  incident  is  worth  advert- 
ng  to  as  an  evidence  that  when  an  object  of  real  and  transcendent  uu  comes  before  the 
!!onventlon,  in  which  the  members  can  all  properly  unite,  it  can  be  yerj  easily  set  aside 
Ml  the  most  frivolous  pretexts.  The  sittings  of  the  Ck>nvention  usually  occupy  the  week  from 
(Wednesday  to  Saturday,  the  final  adjournment  taking  place  on  Sabbath  afternoon.  If  a  so- 
cial meeting  were  deemed  desirable,  it  might  usually  be  held  either  on  the  evening  of  Wed- 
3«^ay  or  Saturday,  allowing  the  intermediate  evenings  to  be  occupied  with  the  meetings 
of  the  two  Societies  above  mentioned,  which  will  probably  both  of  them  live  and  prosper 
ill  spite  of  all  the  indifi*erence  which  the  Convention  as  sUch  feels  and  manifests  towards 
^em.  That  it  should  not  cherish  any  great  sympathy  towards  theva  i&  no\,  ^^iVvolV^^  >&xv- 
i^tttraly  as  their  very  existeace  is  a  rebuke  to  that  body,  in  thai  theY  Vi%.\«  utiOLetxaLVvok  \a 
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do  preeiselj  the  work  which  the  ConventioD  was  bound  above  all  things  eUe  to  do,  ind 
which,  above  all  things  else,  it  has  neglected  to  do.  What  other  use  or  a  Convention  ct& 
for  a  moment  be  compared  with  that  of  extending  a  knowledge  of  the  Heavenly  Doctrines? 
Let  us  not  be  understood,  however,  as  implying  that  nothing  has  been  done  by  the  Con- 
vention in  this  department.  We  freely  admit  that  the  dissemination  of  th^  writings  bai 
entered  into  the  sphere  of  its  uses  ;  but  it  is  unquestionable  at  the  same  time,  that  thit 
has  been  altogether  a  secondary  and  subordinate  end  in  its  operations,  and  one  that  stood 
no  chance  of  receiving  its  proper  degree  of  attention  without  the  institution  of  a  nev 
agency. 

Such  an  agency  is  now  to  be  recognized  in  the  Am.  N.  C.  Tract  and  Missionary  So- 
ciety, whose  anniversary  is  the  subject  of  the  present  remarks.  From  the  subjoined  re- 
port it  will  be  seen  that,  although  far  short  of  the  measure  of  our  hopes,  yet  a  promising 
beginning  has  been  made,  and  abundant  encouragement  afforded  for  the  continuance 
and  increase  of  our  labor  of  charity  in  this  behalf 

A  discourse,  founded  upon  Rev.  xii.  5,  was  delivered  by  the  President  to  a  large  and 
attentive  audience,  aAer  which  the  meeting  of  the  Society  was  organized,  the  Report 
of  the  Board  of  Managers  read  and  adopted,  and  the  officers  chosen  for  the  ensaing  year. 
The  following  is  the  list  as  it  now  stands  : — 

OFFICERS : 


PRESIDENT. 
REV.  GEORGE  BUSH. 

VICE-PRESIDENT. 
WILLIAM  B.  HAYDEN. 

TREASURER. 
L.  S.  BURNHAM. 

REOORDINQ  SECRETARY. 
GEO.  E.  UNDERBILL. 

OORRESPONDING  SECRETARY. 
JAMES  SUCH. 


MANAGERS. 


W.  D.  Sewkll,  Bath,  Me. 
Oliver  Gerrish,  Portland,  Me. 
Otis  Clapp,  Boston,  Mass. 
Dr.  G.  W.  Swazey,  Springfield,  Mass. 
L.  S.  BuRNHAM,  Brooklyn. 
Richard  L.  Hastings,  Brooklyn. 
John  G.  Haviland,  New-York. 
George  Tingle,  New- York. 
John  C.  Keffer,  Philadel. 
Wm.  Macferran,  Philadel. 
Lyman  Stevens,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
John  B.  Niles,  Laporte,  Ind. 
Rev.  Abiel  ^'jlver,   Edwardsburgh^ 


Rev.  Jabez  Fox,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Rev.  J.  P.  Stuart,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
J.  Y.  ScAMfttoN,  Chicae^o,  III. 
Edward  O.  Hinkley,  Baltimore,  Md. 
RuFus  Dawes,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Wm.  M.  Mercer,  Houma,  La. 
Thomas  Wayland,  Marietta,  Geo. 
B.  W.  Huntington,  Livingston,  Sum- 
ter County,  Ala. 
Richard  K.  Cralle,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
Robert  L.  Smith,  San  Francisco,  CaK 
Dr.  Elijah  Bryan,  St.  Croix,  W.  I. 
J.  J.  Cross,  St.  Thomas,  W.  L 
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IXPOBT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  MAMAGERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  N.   C.   TRACT  AND  MI88IONART 

SOCIETY.      JUNE,  1851. 

The  Board  of  Managers  in  presenting  their  first  annual  Report,  are  well 
aware  that  their  day  thus  far  has  been  a  ''  day  of  sraall  things/'  but  they 
do  not  despise  it  on  that  account,  nor  are  they  any  less  assured  of  the 
certainty  of  a  "day  of  great  things"  as  a  crown  to  their  labors,  provided  they 
are  persevered  in  as  they  have  been  commenced.  A  single  year  only  meas- 
ures the  terra  of  our  existence  hitherto  as  a  Society,  and  though  we  have  not, 
during  that  period,  accomplished  all  that  we  could  wish,  we  have  neverthe- 
less achieved  more  perhaps  than  we  had  reason  to  expect. 

The  appeal  with  which  we  came  before  the  N.  C.  public  in  the  outset  of  our 
enterprise,  was  responded  to  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the 
object  was  widely,  if  not  universally  appreciated,  and  that  we  had  not  run  be- 
fore we  were  sent,  in  making  a  beginning  in  the  good  work  upon  which  we 
bave  entered.  The  evidence  of  this  is  furnished,  to  some  extent,  in  the  Re- 
port of  the  Treasurer,  though  the  correspondence  of  the  Board  would  have  to  be 
infolded  to  afford  adequate  testimony  to  the  interest  awakened  in  tlie  object, 
in  the  various  regions  of  our  country  over  which  the  N.  C.  is  now  spread. 

We  trust  not  to  be  understood  as  boasting  of  an  amount  of  contributions  in- 
trinsically large ;  indeed  we  would  avoid  a  spirit  of  boasting  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. If,  however,  the  sum  total  should  not  be  commensurate  with  the 
anticipations  of  many  of  the  friends  of  the  cause,  the  fact  should  be  consid- 
ered that  the  N.  C.  body  in  our  country  is  itself  comparatively  small,  and  its 
pecuniary  ability  comparatively  feeble,  to  say  nothing  of  other  circurostancea 
which  have  gone  to  limit  the  amount  of  donations  received  into  our  Treasury. 
It  is  known  that  another  appeal  for  a  kindred  object,  the  difiusion  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Swedenborg,  was  made  to  the  Church  about  the  same  time  with  oui 
own,  and  it  may  be  observed  also  that  the  receivers  in  Ohio  and  some  of  the 
adjoining  States,  have  recently  concentrated  their  efforts  in  a  Tract  publishing 
enterprise  of  great  usefulness,  abstracting  thereby  the  co-operation  which  we 
might  otherwise  have  counted  upon  to  our  own  undertaking.  Many,  again, 
are  satisfied  to  operate  through  the  already  existing  channels  of  tract  distribu- 
tion. Still,  with  all  these  abatements,  we  have  reason  to  be  gratified  with  the 
large  and  cordial  residuum  of  interest  which  has  been  manifested  in  favor  of 
the  cause  to  which  this  Society  is  devoted.  Of  this  interest  we  have  endeav- 
ored to  avail  ourselves  to  the  best  of  our  judgment. 

The  resources  with  which  we  have  been  furnished  have  been  too  limited  to- 
enable  us  to  enter  into  the  field  of  publication,  nor  are  we  satisfied  that  it  would 
have  been  expedient  to  have  done  so  even  had  we  been  more  amply  endowed 
wrilh  means  than  we  were.  There  is  already  a  large  supply  of  valuable  Tracts 
and  collateral  Works  in  print  to  be  drawn  upon  and  made  available  on  fair 
and  reasonable  terms,  and  it  has  seemed  to  your  Board  that  in  order  to  avoid 
all  unnecessary  delay  in  the  performance  of  our  purposed  uses,  we  should  be- 
^in  at  once  to  employ  such  materials  as  were  ready  to  our  hands.  Accord- 
ingly a  considerable  proportion  of  the  funds  contributed  has  been  expended 
in  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  such  existing  Tracts  and  Pamphlets  aa 
seemed  best  adapted  to  the  Society's  plan  of  operations.  Among  these  may 
be  enumerated  the  following,  several  of  which  belong  to  the  series  of  the 
'*  Swedenborg  Library,"  published  a  few  years  since,  and  which  was  then 
Found  peculiarly  useful  in  arresting  attention  to  the  revelations  and  doctrines 
of  the  New  Church. 

200  Character  and  Claims  of  Swedenborg. 
25  World  of  Spirits. 
100  Memory  in  the  Other  Life. 
250  State  of  Infants  in  Heaven. 
100  Heavenly  Joy  and  Happiness. 
25  CoDJngistl Relation  in  the  Other  Life. 
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25  Corrbspoudences  and  Representation  in  Heaven. 
100  The  Light  in  which  Angels  Live. 
100  The  Process  of  Dying. 

50  Professor  Bushes  Statement  of  Reasons. 

25        "  "       Letters  to  a  Trinitarian. 

6000  Ohio  Tracts. 
100  Clowes'  Address  to  the  Clergy. 

36  Swedeuborg's  Doctrine  of  Life. 

To  the  above  is  to  be  added  about  20,000  pages  of  Miscellaneous  Tracts  and 
Pamphlets,  presented  to  the  Society  by  Prof:  Bush,  making  in  all  a  total  of  up- 
wards of  67,000  pages  which  have  found  their  way,  by  the  agency  of  this  So- 
<;iety,  into  the  bosom  of  the  Christian  community. 

In  our  attempts  to  make  the  Tract  and  Missionary  enterprise  to  the  utmost 
degree  effective,  we  have  endeavored  to  put  ourselves  unaer  the  guidance  of 
that  sound  wisdom  and  discretion  which  ought  to  preside  over  all  the  charita- 
ble doings  of  the  men  of  the  New  Dispensation.  As  a  promiscuous  and  in- 
discriminate diffusion  of  the  truths  of  the  Lord's  New  Church,  without  regard 
to  states  and  circumstances,  would  not  accord  with  the  genius  of  the  Divine 
Providence  in  bestowing  its  choicest  treasures  upon  the  world,  so  we  have 
endeavored  to  take  a  lesson  from  this  high  teaching  and  as  far  as  possible 
•adapt  our  benefactions  to  the  receptivities  of  their  objects.  Under  tlie  prompt- 
ing of  these  views  we  have  for  the  most  part  made  the  mail  the  channel  of 
our  operations,  and  that  not  in  a  blind  and  indefinite  manner,  but  with  intelli- 
gence and  judgment.  We  have  aimed  to  reach  those  of  whom  we  had  some 
grounds  to  believe  that  they  were  more  or  less  accessible  to  N.  C.  light.  Si^ 
uated  as  we  are  in  the  commercial  emporium  of  the  Union,  and  enjoying  the 
most  signal  facilities  for  obtaining  information  from  every  part  of  the  land,  we 
have  aimed  to  turn  these  advantages  to  account  in  addressing  our  efforts  to 
•appropriate  objects.  Wherever  practicable  we  have  endeavored  to  learn  in 
what  quarters,  and  with  what  persons,  our  benevolent  designs  would  be  most 
likely  to  take  effect,  as  in  the  spiritual  archery  of  the  N.  C.  it  does  not  seem 
wise,  as  a  general  rule  of  action,  to  draw  the  bow  at  a  venture.  In  accom- 
plishing this  work  we  have  been  much  aided  by  the  correspondence  of  our 
president,  which  has  brought  him  acquainted  with  the  state  of  destitution  and 
of  desire  in  various  sections  of  the  country,  and  who  has,  moreover,  solicited 
through  his  letters,  and  through  the  pages  of  the  Repository,  under  his  edito- 
rial charge,  the  names  of  such  indi  vid  uals  as  there  was  reason  to  su  ppose  would 
peruse  with  candor  such  missives  of  a  N.  C.  character  as  might  be  forwarded 
to  them  free  of  expense.  We  say  free  of  expense^  for  as  ihe  transmission  of  mail- 
able matter,  burdened  with  postage,  and  unordered  by  the  receiver,  might 
affect  him  unfavorably,  creating  a  sense  of  imposition,  and  a  consequent  preju- 
dice difficult  to  be  overcome,  we  have  not  felt  at  liberty  to  run  the  risk  of  nullify- 
ing the  good  effect  of  our  matter  by  any  thing  exceptionable  in  the  mode  of  its 
<^onveyance.  It  is  in  considerations  of  this  kind  that  the  society  will  be  able 
to  account  for  the  somewhat  large  item  of  postage,  compared  with  our  issues, 
which  appears  in  the  Treasurer's  Report.  We  have  for  ourselves  a  strong  con- 
fidence tnat  no  better  an  appropriation  could  be  made  for  the  purposes  in 
view.  Respectfully  submitted, 

Georok  Bc7sh,  President. 
Geo.  E.  Undkrhill,  Secretary. 

treasurer's  report. 

The  Treasurer  of  the  American  New  Church  Tract  and  Missionary  Society 
would  respectfully  report,  that  the  following  is  a  statement  of  the  receipts  and 
<<iisbursements  of  the  funds  of  the  Society  since  its  establishment : — 


MitceUanj/, 


i.  To  c»»h  tec'd  ftom— 

W.  D.  Sewell 

»5  00 

Oiii  ClHpp 

3  00 

Geo.  W.  Svmiey 

3  00 

L.  S.  Bi.mh.Dl 

5  00 

C^o.  Bu.h 

2  OO 

John  G.  H«vil.nd 

1  00 

T.  S.  Miller 

2  00 

John  MeCmith 

3  00 

John  Fswcett 

3  00 

Wm.  McCtaiih 

a  00 

Geo.  Tingia 
Wm.  B.  HnyJen 

1  00 

■2  00 

John  B.  Nilei 

2  OO 

ElijiibBryui 

3  00 

«.  P  JairhCEiy 

3  00 

Beuey  C.o^i 

1  00 

Wm.  M.  Merco, 

S  00 

H.  M.  S^iion 

3  00 

B,   G.V.  Neiile 

S  00 

Thomas  Wayland 

S  00 

J,  J.  P.  ColUni 

S  00 

Dr  E.  Parsons 

5  00 

Robert  Koyce 

1  00 

Levi  fl,  Seymour 

1  00 

Edmund  Hymi 

10  00 

Eliza  Ann  Sirange 

2  00 

0.  Ed.  J.  PuM 

1   00 

J  Pran.ice.fofPtov.Soc 

24  00 

N.  F.  CbeU 

1  00 

A.  J.  CliM 

3  00 

Dr.  James  W.  PuIod 

3  00 

E.  M.«<iin 

S  00 

D.  Morion 

1  00 

Miss  Adeline  Slater 

1  00 

S,  Mrs.  T.  F.  Anderwa 

1  00 

Mf!.  R.  A.  Haggertr 

1  00 

»,  John  Turner 

1  00 

F.  B.  Brown 

1  00 

i,    0.  J,  Noyes 

1   00 

James  Such 

1  00 

M.a-&eU«  Barclay 

5  00 

W.  G.  Craneh 

10  00 

A.  Thomas  Smith 

S  00 

3,  Gei).  E,  Underlull 

3  00 

Wm.  H    M«cer 

2  00 

N.  C.  Wade 

J.  B.  Dunn 

R-  H.  Grinage 

B.  G.  Thibodaui 
)I,G.  E.  Underliill 

C.B.  Dickinson 
19,  Lucius  Lyon 

Mrs.  C.  G.  Atherton 

R.  E.  Hasllnga 
9,  J.G.  Haviland 

A.  Worthinglon 


I8S0. 

CR. 

July  SO, 

By  Caih  paid  for  priming 

Conslilullon,  &«. 

$13  to 

Oct.  10 

postage,  kc. 

B  00 

"    31 

tracts.  See. 

a  35 

Nov.  1 

40  sa 

1851. 

Peb,  3. 

Postage 

3  00 

ror  biU  tract. 

12  DO 

March  3 
"     4 

," 

.".' 

1  50 
g  30 

••   31 

postage,  ice. 

19  35 

May  13 

bill  tracu 

1  80 

June   9 

printing  cerliflcales 

4  50 

travelling  expenses 

or 

10  00 

•138  15 

June  10, 

Bal 

on  hand 

la  35 

Very  nspwttaWf  snbmiued, 

L.  S.  BuaxBAM,  TrAUvrtr. 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


Episodes  o/"  Insect  Life.    By  Acheta  Domestica.      New- York:  J.  S.  Rcdfield. 
1851.    8vo.  pp.  320. 

A  more  exquisite  work  than  this,  on  the  genius  and  habits  of  the  insect 
world,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  To  say  nothing  of  the  beautiful  illustrations, 
80  rich  in  allegorical  device,  the  amount  of  valuable  information  embodied  in 
the  volume  is  immense,  and  all  conveyed  in  a  style  so  fascinating  that  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  feel  the  force  of  a  most  unusual  attraction  in  taming  over  its 
pages.  Our  Domestic  Cricket  (Acheta  Domestica)  chirps  to  most  admirable  pur- 
pose in  the  £pisodes  before  us. 


EDITORIAL    ITEMS. 

The  recent  meeting  of  the  Greneral  Convention  at  Boston  pMsed  off»  we  beliere,  mj 
•much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  members  and  visitors  present.  The  repretentation  ban. 
the  East  was  respectably  large  ;  but  from  the  States  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  there  wis 
scarcely  a  single  delegate.  Our  own  attendance  was  too  short  and  broken  to  give  vi  t 
very  definite  idea  of  the  proceedings,  but  there  was  little  proposed  or  adopted  while  we 
were  present  of  a  very  weighty  or  stirring  nature.  The  most  important  measare  diicai- 
«ed  was  perhaps  a  resolution  appointing  a  Committee  of.  seven  to  revise,  modify,  and,  if 
.possible,  improve  the  Book  of  Worship,  by  adapting  it  more  perfectly  to  the  wants  and 
predilections  of  the  Church  at  large.  The  proposed  Committee  was  at  length  choseB, 
and  required  to  present  their  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Convention.  Rather  mors 
than  an  entire  day  of  debate  was  devoted  to  this  subject. 

Rev.  Wm.  B.  Hayden  was  ordained  Pastor  of  the  N.  C  Society  at  Portland,  Me.,  after 
being  previously  baptized  by  the  President,  Rev,  T.  Worcester,  who  returned  in  seasoa 
to  preside  at  the  sittings  of  the  Convention.  We  were  pleased  to  see  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Woods,  of  Andover,  present  during  several  of  the  exercises,  apparently  pleasantly  affect* 
ed  with  the  sphere  of  the  meeting.  The  discourse  of  Mr.  Hayden  on  the  evening  pre* 
vious  to  his  ordination  was  a  masterly  presentation  of  the  N.  C.  view  of  the  distinctioo 
between  the  Phenomenal  and  the  Real  in  nature  and  revelation,  to  which  his  father-in- 
law.  Dr.  W.  listened  with  evident  marks  of  profound  interest.  The  morning  sermon 
also  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Benade,  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  relations  of  Piety  and  Charity,  was 
one  admirably  calculated  to  produce  in  his  mind  a  favorable  impression  in  regard  to  the 
system,  which  he  felt  constrained  to  call  to  account  before  the  bar  of  Scripture  and  rea- 
son in  his  Lectures  on  the  subject  published  some  years  since. 

An  appropriation  of  $50  was  voted  in  aid  of  the  valuable  labors  of  Le  Boys  Des  Goafi 
in  France,  from  whom  a  very  interesting  letter  was  read. 

From  the  time  at  which  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  go  to  press,  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
defer  any  farther  account  of  the  proceedings  to  the  next  No.  of  the  Repository,  prerioos 
to  which  the  entire  Minutes  of  the  Convention  will  have  been  published.  From  these 
we  shall  give  as  usual  an  abstract  of  all  the  important  items. 

In  reference  to  the  Convention  as  a  whole,  our  previous  opinion  remains  nnohang^ 

Notwithstanding  the  courtesy  and  kindness  of  brethren  in  their  personal  intercourse,  and 

the  pletLsaaineu  of  the  diffused  sooisi  %ph.eie«  out  deliberate  judgment  is   still  proof 
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^igainst  the  force  of  all  arguments  adduced  in  favor  of  the  body  <u  it  ft.     It  is  a  cumbrous 
inachinery  which  cannot  be  set  in  motion  and  kept  going,  without  the  loss  of  a   vast 
«fflouDt  of  time  to  very  little  purpose.    It  is  sickening  to  the  heart  to  think  of  the  hour 
after  hour  frittered  away  in  the  discussion  of  matters  which  at  the  same  time  have  no 
letriDg  of  importance  on  the  real  and  the  general  welfare  of  the  Lord^s  New  Church  in 
this  the  day  of  its  hopeful  incipiency.     Admitting,  as  perhaps  we  may,  that  there  was  at 
4be  recent  meeting  of  the  Convention  somewhat  less  than  usual  of  trifling  debate  on 
^  rules  of  order,"  and  topics  growing  out  of  the  Convention  itself,  still  it  was  hardly  pos- 
iible  not  to  feel  how  far  short  its  proceedings  came  of  the  demands  of  a  real  N.  C.  utili- 
tarianism.    A  N.  C.  Convention,  embracing  a  reasonable  extent  of  territory,  and  having 
for  its  object  solely  the  performance  of  uses,  though  not  excluding  the  free  discussion  of 
important  questions,  both  abstract  and  practical,  might  be  rendered  of  signal  service  to 
the  cause  of  truth.    Of  such  Conventions  there  might  be  several  in  existence  at  the  same 
time  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  number  increased  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  Church,  in  which  case  the  territorial  limits  of  each  would  be  gradually  con- 
tracting more  and  more,  while  the  attendance  on  each,  from  the  facilities  of  travelling, 
would  naturally  be  continually  augmenting,  especially  if  composed  of  those  who  should 
act  as  individwUi  and  not  as  delegatei,  which  we  think  would  be  the  true  policy.      All 
such  bodies  we  would  have /^mary  and  not  rfpresen/a/tpe.      At  the  present  time  there 
might  be  one  such  Convention  for  New  England,  one  for  New-York  and  the  Middle 
States,  another  for  Ohio  and  the  West.     Additional  ones  might  be  established  from  time 
to  time  B8  population  and  the  propagation  of  the  doctrines  should  warrant.    The  idea  of 
one  Convention  for  the  whole  United  States  strikes  us  as  in  the  Highest  degree  extrava* 
gant  and  pernicious.     What  possible  use  to  be  achieved  by  such  a  body  could  compen- 
jata  for  the  time  and  expense  inevitably  involved  in  it  ?    As  all  legislation  ought  to  be 
peremptorily  excluded  from  every  such  assemblage,  the  sole  object  of  an  extended  Con- 
vention of  this  kind  would  be  co-operation  in  uses  and  the  transient  mingling  of  spheres, 
of  which  the  former  could  be  better  efiected  by  smaller  unions,  and  the  latter  would  cost 
more  temporally  than  it  would  yield  spiritually.    But  on  this  head  we  shall  trust  to  the 
growing  wisdom  of  the  growing  Church.    We  devoutly  trust  in  Heaven  to  avert  from 
tlie  Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem  the  dangers  and  evils  inseparable  from    a  hierarchy 
and  a  germinant  ecumenical  Convention. 

Rev.  Solyman  Brown,  of  this  city,  has  published  by  request  a  Sermon  delivered  a  few 
months  since,  and  entitled  *'  Union  of  Extremes :  a  Discourse  on  Liberty  and  Slavery,  as 
they  stand  related  to  the  Justice,  Prosperity,  and  Perpetuity  of  the  United  Republic  of 
North  America."  lu  object  is  to  present  what  the  author  conceives  to  be  the  New 
Church  point  of  view  in  contemplating  the  true  character  of  African  Slavery.  This  is 
ably  done.  lu  poinU  are  elaborated  with  much  ingenuity,  and  the  whole  clothed  in  a 
most  eloquent  style.  There  is  perhaps  a  lack  in  some  degree  of  a  palpable  coherence 
and  compactness  of  argument,  and  the  assumption  that  the  view  presented  is  peculiarly 
that  of  the  New  Church  is  somewhat  gratuitous.  At  any  rate  it  is  not  ours.  But  the 
•pirit  of  the  discourse  is  so  bland,  and  its  texture  wrought  with  so  much  skill  and  beauty^ 
that  one  is  not  disturbed  by  the  dissent  he  may  be  compelled  to  feel  from  some  of  its 
main  positions.     Sold  by  John  Allen. 

The  New  York  Evangelist  of  June  IStl.,  has  the  following  notice:  **  Prof.  Lewis  has 
commenced,  in  Prof.  Bush's  New  Church  Repository,  a  series  of  articles  in  reply  to  Prof. 
B.'8  Letters  to  a  Trinitarian,  which  promises  a  thorough  and  erudite  discussion  of  the  in- 
tricate issues  involved  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation.  Few  thinkers 
have  more  thoroughly  sounded  the  speculative  drift  of  the  age  than  Prof.  Lewis ;  and  bia 
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discussion  will  necessarily  grapple  with  some  of  the  subtlest  forms  of  infiddirf.  Wei 
watch  the  argument  with  special  interest,  both  for  its  cast  and  its  abilitj;  and  thooglii 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  reach  the  heresy  of  the  Swedenborgians^for  their  ghostly  i 
is  amenable  to  no  laws  of  human  logic — it  may  answer  a  good  purpose  in  arresting 
other  miods  the  tendency  to  that  spiritual  haziness  and  phantasmagoria  in  which  Si 
denborgianism  has  its  origin  and  life.  The  numbers  for  May  and  June  are  prelimii 
protesting  against  the  dodging  artifices  of  the  sect  involved  in  their  doctrine  of  the  sph 
ual  sense."  It  is  very  evident  that  the  state  uf  mind  which  could  haVe  given  birth  to  i 
above  paragraph  is  not  in  a  very  favorable  state  for  watching  with  impartiality,  if  it  i 
with  interest,  the  issues  of  the  argument  in  question.  He  has  already  decided  that 
views  taught  by  Swedenborg  are  a  "  heresy" — that  his  creed  is  "  amenable  to  no  lawi( 
human  logic,**  and  that  the  system  has  its  origin  and  life  in  a  *'  spiritual  haxinest 
phantasmagoria.*'  But  why  prejudge  in  this  manner  1  These  are  the  very  poiatBto 
determined  in  the  course  of  the  controversy.  As  to  our  creed  being  '*  amenable  to  nolswij 
of  human  logic,"  we  think  the  writer  would  find  that  he  had  something  to  do  withlogiCti 
and  that  too  of  a  pretty  rigid  character,  should  he  once  condescend  to  grapple  wiA  thsj 
positive  evidences  that  sustain  our  views,  although  Prof.  Lewis  would  doubtless 
him  that  the  present  debate  was  one  involving  the  principles  of  Scriptural  interpretttioij 
rather  than  of  human  logic.  As  to  "  dodging  artifices,*'  it  remains  to  be  teen  whedMrj 
they  are  involved  in  our  arguments  or  in  those  of  our  opponents. 

A  work  has  just  appeared  from  the  London  press,  entitled,  "  Letters  to  a  CSandid  If 
quirer  on  Animal  Magnetism,"  by  Wm.  Gregory,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.E.,  Professor  of  Cbeiai^ 
try  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  in  which  he  holds  the  following  language  lespeetiBg 
Swedenborg:  "It  is  easy  to  say  that  Swedenborg  was  a  mad] enthotiast ;  bntitii 
not  the  less  certain  that  he  was  a  man  of  prodigious  ability  and  learning,  thoroogblf 
miliar  with  the  science  of  his  day  ;  and  the  most  striking  circumstance,  in  my  oplnisaf 
connected  with  magnetic  extatics  is,  that  they  agree  in  very  many  points  with  Swedeoboif ; 
and  that  this  argreement  is  found  to  occur  precisely  in  respect  to  those  things  which  we  sit 
accustomed  to  regard  in  him  as  the  products  of  an  insane  enthusiasm.  It  is  obserred, 
xlioreover,  in  ignorant  persons,  who  have  never  even  heard  of  the  name  and  opinloosof 
the  Swedish  philosopher.** 

Notice. — The  Maine  Association  of  Societies  of  the  New  Jerusalem  will  meet  at  Gft^ 
diner,  on  Friday,  the  15th  day  of  August  next,  at  10  o*clock,  A.  M.,  and  continue  iti 
meetings  through  the  two  following  days.  The  members  of  the  Society  in  Gardiner  wooid 
be  happy  to  entertain  any  of  their  New  Church  friends  from  a\)road,  whomaybedispoied, 
to  visit  them  on  that  occasion. 

Gardiner,  May  29,  1S51. 

The  Swedenborgian  Association  will  meet  at  Gardiner  during  the  meeting  of  theMsio* 
Association.  Oliver  Gcrvm* 

R€c,  Sterttarf' 

The  corner-stone  of  the  "  Urbana  University,"  was  laid  on  the  19th  of  June,  accooj** 
nied  by  appropriate  ceremonies,  and  an  address  by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Stuart  We  hope  lobe 
able,  in  our  next,  to  give  the  particulars  of  the  proceedings. 

A  beautiful  edition  of  Mr.  RendeU's  **  Antediluvian  History"  has  justbeen  i0»«i^7 
Mr.  Clapp.     Price  75  cents. 
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THE  ETERNITY  OF  EVIL,  AND  THE  HELLS. 

It  is  uDder  the  strong  conviction  that  we  are  not  giving  utterance  to  the  imprenions  of 
a  tingle  or  solitary  mind  in  the  sentiments  of  the  ensuing  article  that  we  have  concluded 
to  accord  it  a  place  in  our  pages.  There  is  in  many  quarters  a  strong  disposition  to  make 
Swedenborg  the  patron  of  the  doctrine  of  the  ultimate  extinction  of  all  evil  in  theuniyersa, 
by  passing  his  doctrines  through  the  alembic  of  a  more  gentle  and  genial  theology  than 
that  which  they  at  present  recognize  in  his  writings ;  evincing  on  this  score  more  solici- 
tude to  clear  bis  skirts  of  an  unlovely  and  forbidding  theory  than  he  ever  did  himself.  The 
following  is  doubtless  an  able  specimen  in  this  line,  but  iu  argument  is,  to  our  mind,  al- 
together fallacious,  for  reasons  which  we  shall  state  in  the  sequel,  but  the  New  Church 
can  afford  to  lend  a  patient  and  attentive  ear  to  pleadings  which  would  receive  an  instant 
icjection  at  the  hands  of  nearly  every  other  branch  of  Christendom.  We  are,  for  ourselves, 
willing  that  every  just  advantage  should  be  given  to  error  in  the  combat  with  truth,  nor 
can  we  better  evince  our  confidence  in  the  power  of  truth,  than  by  giving  a  fair  field  to 
whatever  would  come  in  collision  with  it.  In  the  present  case  we  see  an  air  of  candor 
running  through  the  article,  and  as  the  author  professes  himself  ready  to  yield  to  truth» 
and  embrace  the  opposite  opinion  when  made  clear  to  him,  we  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to 
refase  him  a  hearing.  His  article,  though  divided,  is  yet  long  in  each  moiety,  and  the 
press  of  other  matter  necessarily  contracts  our  reply,  so  that  we  are  conscious  of  being 
hardly  able  to  do  justice  to  the  views  we  would  advocate,  yet  some  of  our  able  correspond- 
ents will,  we  trust,  take  up  the  argument  where  we  leave  it,  and  leave  it  where  no  oppo- 
nent will  be  disposed  to  take  it  up. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  Church  Repository^ 

Dear  Sir  : — I  do  not  submit  this  for  the  purpose  of  controversy ; 
•till,  having  seen  in  some  numbers  of  the  Repository  a  disposition  on 
your  part  not  to  evade  an  argument  when  it  comes  in  logical  fotrci^ 
lind  from  a  spirit  duly  impressed  as  a  sincere  \T\c\\i\Tet,\  ^ta^w^^^- 
©ncd  to  address  you  this  letter^  hoping  for  a  rep\y,    YexViA^^  >jo\i^'^ 
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all  the  more  readily  attend  to  me,  when  I  inform  you  of  my  recent 
and  undoubted  convictions  of  the  great  fundamental  principles  of  the 
revelations  of  Swedenborg.  For  a  number  of  years  I  have  been 
much  interested  in  spiritual  philosophy,  but  not  till  recently  have  I 
been  able  to  see  the  grandeur  and  truth  of  what,  to  a  Newchurch- 
man,  is  the  crowning  glory  of  all  Faith.  I  refer  to  the  truth  of  the 
Divine  Humanity.  When  I  tell  you  that  my  spirit  assents  to  this— 
that  my  affections  are  newly  touched — my  reason  relieved  and  re- 
freshed— my  whole  nature  penetrated  with  a  satisfactory  influence, 
at  which,  I  assure  you,  no  one  can  be  more  amazed  than  myself ;  and 
when  I  further  tell  you  that  I  am  more  and  more  inclined  to  Sweden- 
borg's  theory  of  the  interior  sense  of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  his  teach- 
ings in  general — I  think  you  may  be  induced  to  an  endeavor,  both  for 
my  sake  and  some  others  of  your  readers,  to  satisfy  me  on  another 
head,  where,  I  confess,  after  long  and  continued  thought^  I  cannot 
come  to  an  agreement  with  Swedenborg. 

I  refer  to  the  eternity  of  sin  and  misery.  This  is  expressed  in  vari- 
ous ways  by  Swedenborg,  and,  as  I  think,  somewhat  contradictorily. 
I  shall  say  nothing  here  of  the  relieving  features  which  characterize 
his  hells,  and  of  how  much  an  improvement  his  theory  presents  over 
the  commonly  received  doctrine  ;  my  reference  is  now  to  what  Swe- 
denborg himself  says  on  a  mighty  and  momentous  subject,  notwith- 
standing all  the  reason,  mercy,  and  hope  which  shine  through  the  in- 
fernal abodes,  and  make  his  hells  comparatively  a  grand  vindication 
of  eternal  goodness  and  truth. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  let  us  hear  him  on  the  strict  eternity  of  the 
occupancy  of  hell. 

"The  life  of  man  cannot  be  chaiiijed  after  death  ;  it  remains  then  such  as  it 
had  been  ;  nor  can  the  life  of  hell  ])e  transcribed  into  the  life  of  heaven,  siuce 
they  are  opposite  :  hence  it  is  evident  that  they  who  come  into  hell,  remain 
there  to  eternity  :  and  that  they  wiio  come  into  heaven,  remain  there  to  eter- 
nity."—^. C.  10J49. 

Here  notice,  that  although  they  may  be  lifted  out  of  a  lower  hell 
into  a  higher,  "  they  who  come  into  hell  remain  there  to  eternity."  (a) 

Again, — ^'-The  life  of  the  reigning  love  is  never  changed  with  any  one  to 
eternity,  since  every  one  is  his  own  love  ;  wherefore  to  change  that  love  iu  a 
spirit  would  be  to  deprive  him  of  his  life,  or  to  annihilate  him.  They  (the  an- 
gels) also  told  the  reason,  namely,  that  man  after  death  can  no  longer  be  re- 
formed by  instruction,  as  in  the  world,  because  the  ultimate  plane,  which  con- 
sists of  natural  knowledges  and  affections,  is  then  quiescent,  and  cannot  be 
opened,  because  it  is  not  spiritual,  and  that  upon  that  plane,  the  interiors, 
which  are  of  the  mind,  rest,  as  a  house  upon  its  foundation,  and  that  theuceit 
is  that  man  remains  to  eternity  such  as  the  life  of  his  love  had  been  in  the 
world."— /f.  ^  H.  480. 

Again.— **  They  who  have  not  received  conscience  in  the  world,  cannot  re- 
ceive it  in  another  life  ;  thus  they  cainiot  be  saved,  because  they  have  not  a 
plane  into  which  heaven  may  flow  in." — A.  C.  9122. 

Again, — *'  In  the  world  he  (the  evil  and  impious)  can  be  reformed,  and  em- 
brace and  imbibe  the  means  of  salvation,  but  not  after  departure  out  of  ih* 
world.''— D.  P.  329. 

Quotations  might  be  mu\t\p\\ed,W\.  \  ^xesvwMkft  ^^^^  %t^  «ja  ^ood  a» 
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Ik  thousand.  (&)  The  point  is,  Was  Swedenborg  at  all  times  consistent 
with  himself  ?  and  are  the  above  statements  truths  ? 

Much,  I  know,  is  said  of  purification  after  death,  of  those  who  were 
greatly  wicked,  yet  whose  life  on  the  whole  in  the  world  was  interi- 
wly  good,  and  of  instruction  in  truths  preparatory  for  Heaven ;  but 
this  is  not  said  of  ''  those  who  come  into  hell,  since  these  cannot  be 
instructed."—//.  4- H.  512. 

Assuming,  now,  all  the  above  to  be  true,  let  us  compare  them  with 
some  other  passages. 

In  the  third  volume  of  the  "  Spiritual  Diary,"  Swedenborg  gives  an 
account  of  a  conversation  which  he  had  with  some  spirits  of  another 
earth,  who  asked  him  why  he  spoke  with  devils  ?  His  answer  is  as 
follows : 

"I  replied  that  it  was  permitted  me,  and  that  too  with  the  very  worst  of 
the  devils,  from  whose  amatus  alone  man,  as  to  all  that  is  his  ou'n,  is  liable  to 
be  spiritually  destroyetl.  I  informed  them  also  that  the  devils  of  this  charac- 
ter were  once  men,  and  some  of  them,  whom  I  had  known  in  the  life  of  the 
body,  were  men  of  eminence,  and  of  whom  I  had  never  supposed  any  such 
thing  as  that  they  were  devils,  or  would  become  devils,  but  that  they  would 
rather  become  better ;  for  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Lord 
would  permit  any  one  to  be  punished  in  hell,  much  less  to  eternity,  for  (the 
•ins  of)  a  short  life,  especially  as  eacn  one  considered  his  principles  to  be  true, 
and  was  thus  fixed  in  his  persuasion.  It  is  not  to  be  thought,  therefore,  that 
the  Lord  would  suffer  any  one  to  be  punisned,  much  less  without  intermission 
forever,  except  with  a  view  to  reformatiou,  as  whatever  is  from  the  Lord  is 
^ood,  and  for  a  good  end.  but  eternal  punishment  could  have  uo  such  end." — 
8,  D.  3489. 

It  is  intimated  in  a  note  by  the  translator  here,  that  this  "is  proba- 
bly to  be  considered  as  expressing  Swedenborg's  opinion  during  the 
liie-time  of  the  persons  spoken  of,  and  before  he  became  the  subject 
of  that  full  enlightenment  which  he  afterwards  received ;  for  he  is 
elsewhere  extremely  clear  and  emphatic  on  this  subject ;"  that  is, 
teaches  the  strict  eternity  of  punishment.  Allusion  is  then  made  to. 
what  we  have  before  quoted  from  A,  C.  10,749.  (c) 

But  this  is  not  satisfactory.  If  Swedenborg  has  told  two  stories, 
and  they  contradict  each  other,  it  avails  not  to  say  that  he  was  in 
greater  enlightenment  at  one  time  than  at  another,  (d)  For,  if  he 
delivered  the  first  opinion  at  the  time  of  his  spiritually  illuminated 
state,  and  yet  it  was  error,  what  is  the  security,  the  reliability  of  that 
state  ?  Must  it  not  be  that  he  partook  of  the  infirmity  of  all  mortals, 
and  was  sometimes  liable  to  error  in  that  state,  or  notwithstanding 
his  general  correctness  ?  Was  not  even  his  spiritual  sight  and  per- 
ception sometimes  obscured  ? 

But  let  us  be  candid.  It  is  not  indeed  said,  or  implied,  that  the 
uihole  opinion  here  expres.sed  was  delivered  at  the  time  of  his  spirit- 
'lal  illumination  at  all.  Down  to  the  word  *'  better,"  it  is  simply  said 
that  he  knew  these  men  in  the  life  of  the  body,  and  that  he  never  had 
t^pposed  any  such  thing  as  that  they  would  become  devils,  but  would 
hecome  better.  So  far,  this  proves  nothing  at  all,  for  it  may  have 
hcen  that  he  supposed  this  of  them  before  the  period  ot  \i\^  ^\f\t\v.\xxi5L 
iUuminatio/?,  and  from  what  he  saw  in  the  Vite  ot  xYk^  viotX^l  otX^ 
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But  what  follows  seems  to  have  been  his  opinion  at  the  time  of  bii 
conversation  with  the  spirits.  If  it  was,  then  spiritual  illumination,  I 
should  say,  saw  the  truth;  and  the  truth  was  the  non-eternity  of  pan- 
ishment  for  the  sins  of  a  short  life,  and  the  reformatory  nature  of  all 
punishment  that  is  endured.  If  it  was  not,  I  would  ask  if  Sweden- 
borg  was  ever  known  to  have  believed  in  universal  restoration,  be- 
fore the  period  of  his  illumination  ?     I  think  not. 

But  again,  it  may  be  said,  that  he  only  affirmed  here  the  unreason- 
ableness of  punishment  in  hell  eternally,  ^^for  the  sins  of  a  sliort  lifeT 
still  recognizing  the  truth  of  eternal  sinninff,  and  so  of  eternal  punish- 
ment. Even  this  would  be  consistent  with  the  reformatory  nature 
of  all  punishment,  and  with  the  **  good  end"  designed  by  the  Lori 
But  I  think  no  one  will  pretend  this,  but  rather  that  here  is  a  full  ex- 
pression of  opinion  against  the  eternity  of  punishment  in  hell.  In- 
deed, Swedenborg's  own  teaching,  in  another  place,  does  not  admit 
of  such  an  interpretation  of  the  words.  For  he  there  distinctly  says 
that  punishment  for  evils  in  the  world,  and  punishment  for  evils  in 
eternity,  amount  to  the  same  thing,  because  it  is  the  quality  of  the 
man  as  he  had  been  in  the  life  of  the  body,  which  procures  to  him 
eternal  sin  and  punishment. 

»'  No  one  there  (in  the  world  ofspirits)  suffers  punishment  on  account  of  the 
evils  which  he  had  done  in  the  world,  but  on  account  of  the  evils  which  he 
then  does ;  yet  it  amounts  to  the  samCj  and  is  the  sam$  thing,  whether  it  be  said 
that  men  sutler  punishment  on  account  of  their  evils  in  the  world,  or  that  thef 
suffer  punishment  on  account  of  the  evils  which  they  do  in  the  other  life,  in- 
asmuch as  every  one  after  death  returns  into  his  own  life,  and  thus  into  simi- 
lar evils ;  for  the  quality  of  the  man  is  such  as  it  had  been  iu  tiie  life  of  the 
body."— //.//.  509. 

We  may  conclude,  then,  that  Swedenborg,  in  the  Diary,  expressed 
a  decided  opinion  of  the  unreasonableness  of  eternal  punishment  at 
all ;  "  the  sins  of  a  short  life,"  or  man's  whole  experience  and  proba- 
•  tion  in  the  earth,  being  a  small  and  insignificant  thing  for  which  to 
mete  out  eternal  punishment  in  hell.     The  only  question  is,  when  did 
Swedenborg  entertain  such  a  belief?     If  before  his  illumination,  then 
I  ask  if  this  was  ever  known  of  him  ?     I  think  the  contrary.     If,  as  is 
most  evident,  this  was  his  opinion  at  the  time  of  his  conversation 
with  the  spirits,  or  even  at  a  previous  time,  still,  when  spiritually  il- 
luminated, then  I  ask,  how  is  this  reconcilable  with  what  he  has  said 
in  other  places  ?     It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  Swedenborg  would  thus    | 
enter  so  particularly,  in  his  conversation  with  the  spirits,  into  his    j 
o|)inions  before  the  time  of  his  spiritual  illumination  ;  and  if  here  is    -< 
an  expression  from  the  spiritual  state,  I  ask,  in  reference  to  contra-    ^ 
dictory  teachings,  if  it  is  not  allowable  to  take  Swedenborg  as  we 
take  other  men  ;  and  while  we  accord  to  him  the  praise  of  a  bril- 
liant luminary,  of  an  inspired  teacher  of  God,  of  the  founder  of  a  true 
New  Church,  which,  in  its  foundation  truths  and  great  principles^ 
shall  swallow  up  all  other  churches  ;  yet  to  admit,  without  fear  for 
the  truth,  that  he  occasionally  erred,  and   perhaps  providentially,  to 
tench  us  to  rely  on  no  man  as  ototeular  and  infallible.     New  Church 
writers  admit  this  with  regard  Xo  xVe  a.^^\\^^,  ^Q>w^^wi\u^  the  st- 
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6ond  coming  of  Christ,  for  instance  ;  why  not  with  regard  to  Swe- 
den borg  7 

But  to  pass  this  passage,  let  us  come  to  another. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  Spiritual  Diary  is  an  article  on  the 
''State  of  the  damned  in  Hell."     We  extract  the  following  : — 

"I  was  let  down  to  the  unhappy  in  hell,  that  I  might  perceive  their  state, 
ind  hence  announce  to  the  world  that  there  is  a  hell,  especially  to  the  unbe- 
lievers; not  only  that  there  is  a  hell,  but  also  what  the  state  of  those  is  who 
ire  there;  this  state  indeed  T  cannot  sufRcieutly  describe.  I  heard  lamenta- 
tioDS  of  this  kind :— O  God !  O  God  !  Jesus  Christ  have  mercy  !  and  tiiis  for 
some  time;  to  which  I,  at  first,  directed  my  attention ;  but  afterwards,  when 
[  was  in  hell,  and  indeed,  as  to  the  body  which  1  have  now,*  one  of  those  mis- 
Breble  wretches  was  permitted  to  speak  with  me ;  the  conversation  lasted  for 
lome  time,  but  I  cannot  relate  the  things  which  occurred  ;  this  I  can  only  state 
loWj  that  they  complained  of  those  spirits  who  were  free,  or  at  large,  or  those 
furies  who  still  are  permitted  to  dwell  in  the  ultimate  heaven,  stating  that  it 
fl  such  spirits  who  desire  to  torment  them,  for  their  cupidity  is  to  torment 
nen,  and  also  spirits,  whoever  they  may  be.  In  a  word,  they  suffer  ineffable 
orments;  but  it  was  permitted  to  relieve  or  console  them  with  a  certain  de- 
jree  of  hope,  so  that  they  should  not  entirely  despair.  For  they  said  they  be- 
ieved  their  torment  was  eternal.  They  were  relieved  or  consoled  by  saying 
Jiat  God  Messiah  is  merciful ;  and  that  in  His  word  we  read  that  the  *  prison- 
Bis  will  be  sent  forth  from  the  pit.'  Zech.  ix.  II.  It  was  told  them  that  the 
pit  signifies  hell,  which  I  heard  confirmed  from  above.  These  tilings  were 
itated  to  them  that  they  might  receive  some  degree  of  consolation,  which, 
Jxey  said,  they  did  then  feel.  But  what  is  still  more  wonderful,  and  what  I 
»a  attest  as  worthy  of  belief,  is,  that  God  Messiah,  being  moved  with  inmost 
mercy,  appeared  out  of  heaven  unto  these  spirits,  and  indeed,  as  was  told  me 
in  glory  ;  I  could  also  discern  it,  but  not  so  manifestly  as  these  unhappy  spir- 
ts; from  which  appearance  they  confessed  that  they  received  great  cousola- 
don.  I  am  now  informed  that  ttie  angels  also  consoled  them,  and  that  they 
trould  continue  to  console  them.  Moreover,  I  desired  to  state  this  fact,  for  I 
know  it  to  be  true,  because  I  have  perceived  it;  that  many  of  them  have  been 
raised  from  hell  and  torments  into  heaven,  where  they  now  live,  and  that  it 
ippeared  to  a  certain  one,  who  had  been  in  the  greatest  torment,  as  though 
Bod  Messiah  embraced  and  kissed  him.  Afterwards,  several  were  delivered 
lom  hell,  and  raised  up  into  heaven.''— 5.  D.  228. 

Here  again  it  is  remarked  by  Dr.  Tafel,  that  no  deliverance  from 
bell  can  be  taught  here,  because  Swedenborg  "  believed  otherwise,  at 
.he  same  time  and  afterwards."  And  the  English  translator,  Mr, 
Smithson,  puts  in  his  explanation,  to  the  same  purport,  by  saying  that 
'the  inferior  earth,  in  immediate  connection  with  the  hells,"  must  be 
vhat  is  meant,  and  refers  us  again  to  the  Arcana  Ccelcstia,  particu- 
arly  to  699.  But  I  reply,  this  will  not  do.  (e)  If  Swedenborg  has  told 
;wo  stories,  let  it  be  so,  and  not  alter  his  meaning  in  one,  in  order  to 
Bake  it  consistent  with  the  other.  Swedenborg's  authority,  I  sup- 
jJose,  is  made  out  of  the  evidence  of  his  writings.  To  the  writings 
then  we  go,  not  carrying  authority  to  them,  but  to  bring  authority  out 
of  them.  And  let  us  not  be  frightened  if  we  find,  occasionally,  the  evi- 
lence  of  human  error.  Swedenborg  has  told  truth  enough  for  one 
man  ;  we  can  very  well  afford  to  acknowledge  his  mistakes. 

What,  then,  is  the  truth  of  this  passage  from  the  Diary  ?  It  is  the 
*  inferior  earth"  which  he  speaks  of,  and  from  which  these  spirl 


spirita 


•  T^jac  is,  as  to  ins  spirit  while  in  i\io  body. 
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were  delivered  7  Does  Swcdenborg  say  any  such  thing  7  Does  be 
hint  any  such  thing  7  Not  at  all.  The  article  is  explicitly  entitled^ 
"  State  of  the  damned  in  HelL^^  He  was  let  down  to  the  unhappy 
**in  hell,"  in  order  to  "announce  to  the  world  that  there  is  a  hell;" 
they  were  relieved  or  consoled  by  the  Word  of  God,  that  the  "  prison- 
ers will  be  sent  forth  from  the  pit"  Zech.  ix.  11;  and  *'  it  was  told 
them  that  the  pit  signifies  hell,"  which  Swedenborg  "heard  confirmed 
from  above."  They  were  raised  from  this  "hell  and  torments  into 
heaven,  where  they  now  live;"  and  alitor  wards,  "several  were  deliv- 
ered from  hell,  and  raised  up  into  heaven."  Not  a  word  said  about 
the  inferior  earth  in  the  whole  account.  Now,  why  should  the  trans- 
lator or  editor  try  to  escape  from  the  manifest  meaning  of  this  pas- 
sage 7  To  be  sure,  Swedenborg  taught  diflerently  in  other  places,  but 
the  question  is,  what  does  he  teach  here  7  Have  we  a  system  to  make 
out  7  Is  it  absolutely  necessary  to  prove  Swedenborg  correct  and 
consistent  at  all  times  7  I  see  no  such  necessity ;  his  writings  teach 
me  to  exercise  my  own  reason  ;  Jesus  Christ  teaches  me  to  call  no 
man  master;  and  what  possible  diminution  of  the  glorious,  everlast* 
ing,  and  abundant  truths  which  this  vast  soul  did  utter,  can  I  feel  in 
my  spirit,  by  the  errors  and  inconsistencies  which  may  be  common  to 
him  with  all  other  mortals  7  (/) 

But  we  are  referred  particularly  to  A.  C.  699,  for  the  explanation 
of  this  passage  from  the  Diary.  Here,  indeed,  is  a  very  similar  ao 
count  of  the  sufferings  of  the  unhappy,  and  of  a  permission  to  comfort 
them.     But  the  language  of  Swedenborg  in  this  place  is  this : — 

"  In  order  that  I  might  be  a  witness  of  the  torment  of  those  who  are 
in  hell  atid  also  of  the  vastation  of  such  as  are  in  the  lower  earth." 

Here  a  plain  distinction  is  spoken  of  between  those  who  were  in 
hell,  and  those  who  were  in  the  lower  earth.  And  this  is  in  accord- 
ance with  Swedenborg's  general  way  of  particular  speaking.  But 
no  such  distinction  is  mentioned  in  the  passage  from  the  Diary. 
There  the  mention  is  of  hell,  and  of  hell  only,  over  and  over  again,, 
from  which  several  of  the  "  damned  were  fully  delivered  into  hea- 
ven." What,  then,  do  we  gain  by  this  very  emphatic  reference  to 
A.  C  G<J9  7  Simply  this; — that  when,  in  the  Diary,  Swedenborg 
spoke  of  hell,  he  probably  meant  hell,  and  if  he  had  been  speaking  of 
the  "inferior  earth,"  or  lower  earth,  he  would  have  said  so. 

I  know,  an  author  is  to  be  generally  interpreted,  on  occasion  of  an 
inconsistency  with  himself,  by  reference  to  the  general  scope  of  his 
writings.  Certainly,  it  may  be  said,  an  author  would  not  be  so  blun- 
dering as  to  contradict  himself  so  ])lainly  on  a  point  of  such  magni- 
tude. But  let  it  be  observed  that  we  are  dealing  here  with  professed 
spiritual  revelations.  And  though  there  may  be  uncommon  clear- 
ness and  consistency  generally,  yet  we  do  not  know  enough  of  ihe 
spiritual  state,  having  never  experienced  it,  to  know  what  errors  it 
may  be  liable  to — what  obscurations,  what  abnormalism,  what  loss 
of  self-hood  and  surrender  to  other  influences.  Allowing  to  Sweden- 
borg what  some  New  Church  writers  do  to  the  apostles,  that  he  was 
not  necessarily  correct  at  all  times,  it  becomes  a  very  different  prob 
lem,  with  such  a  state,  to  account  fet  e-ttox^  ^\id  Inconsistencies,  froin 
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that  which  would  exist  in  regard  to  an  author  in  the  common  state.  I 
know  that  the  spiritual  state  is  called  the  superior  state  ;  but  for  that 
very  reason,  may  it  not  give  birth  to  superior  errors  ?  The  truths  are 
mightier  and,  by  consequence,  the  errors  all  the  more  so.  It  is  deal- 
ing in  a  more  interior  region,  and  the  errors,  if  any,  must  be  more 
subtle,  deep,  and  important.  Or  to  state  the  same  thing  in  difTerent 
words — they  must  be  of  the  same  character. 

I  know  it  is  claimed  for  Swedenborg,  that  he  had  the  use  of  his  ex- 
ternal senses,  at  the  same  time  he  was  in  spiritual  light.  It  is  frankly 
admitted  that  his  state  was  a  superior  and  unequalled  one.  His  or- 
ganization, education,  vast  scientific  attainments,  purity  of  heart,  pie- 
ty, simplicity,  and  the  intrinsic  value  of  his  unmatched  and  stupendous 
revelations,  commending  themselves  to  the  most  expansive,  truthful, 
and  interior  minds,  bespeak  for  him  a  superiority  and  consideration 
over  all  men  that  ever  lived.  But,  having  said  thus  much,  I  have 
nothing  more  to  say  on  the  probable  cause,  so  different  from  the  case 
of  all  common  authors,  of  certain  errors  and  inconsistencies  which 
may,  notwithstanding,  have  crept  into  his  writings. 

The  only  question  is,  if  he  has  told  two  stories  on  the  matter  of  the 
duration  ol  hell  punishment,  which  shall  we  receive  ?  (g*)  For  my  part, 
I  hold  that  he  was  in  the  *' greatest  enlightenment"  when  he  taught 
its  end,  and  not  when  he  taught  its  eternity. 

Perhaps  you  will  say  he  did  not  teach  both.  That  indeed  is  the 
great  point,  so  far  as  Swedenborg  is  concerned.  But  I  pray  you  con- 
sider whether  the  passages  adduced  do  not  sustain  me  in  my  position. 
And  now,  if  ^omc  can  be,  and  have  been,  **  delivered  from  hell  and 
raised  up  into  heaven,"  why  not  all  ?  And  how  is  this  to  be  reconciled 
with  the  statement  that  "  the  life  of  man  cannot  be  changed  after 
death — that  they  who  come  into  hell,  remain  there  to  eternity  ?" 

I  know  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  impugn  the  authority  of  the 
"Spiritual  Diary" — to  show  that  the  Diary  is  not  to  be  placed  on  so 
high  a  level,  in  point  of  authority,  as  Swcdenborg's  other  writings.  (A) 
But  without  going  into  the  merits  of  this  question,  I  would  re- 
mark that  this  very  fact  of  the  doubtful  authority  of  the  Diary,  so  far 
from  strengthening  the  other  and  apparently  contradictory  teachings 
of  his  larger  and  authorized  publications.  Just  weakens  them.  For 
this  is  not  a  question,  anywhere,  of  mere  authority.  We  do  not  go 
to  Swedenborg,  setting  out  to  believe  what  he  says  because  he  says 
it.  We  go  to  see  what  he  has  said,  and  to  believe  it  if  it  commends 
itself  to  our  reason  and  intuition.  In  this  way  we  do  indeed  make 
out  a  very  large  authority  for  Swedenborg.  We  find  him  so  gene- 
rally true,  and  so  evidently  in  connection  with  the  higher  spheres  of 
supernatural  intelligence,  and  so  amazing  and  overwhelming  in  his 
statements,  that  we  not  only  believe  them,  because  we  cannot  help 
believing  them,  but  we  are  also  inclined  to  believe  many  things 
which  we  cannot  comprehend,  and  have  no  means  of  knowing.  We 
say,  doubtless  he  who  had  so  much  better  means  of  knowing,  was 
right  even  here.  This  is  all  the  authority  that  can  possibly  be  con- 
ceded to  his  writings.  But  when  v/e  find  contradictory  statements^  or 
what  appear  so,  in  so  much  the  authority  is  dealxo^'^A.     KxA  Vox\jD«t^ 
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if  it  is  conceded  by  his  own  followers,  that  some  parts  of  his  writings 
are  of  doubtful  authority,  then,  insomuch  as  even  these  are  the  pro- 
ducts of  a  more  or  less  illuminated  state,  we  have  a  reason  grounded 
in  the  very  nature  of  the  state  itself,  to  doubt  even  his  strongest  asse- 
verations in  his  most  approved  works.  For  we  say  then,  if  this  illu- 
minated state  is  subject  to  variations,  and  degrees  of  obscurity  and 
error,  or  what  appears  to  be  so,  it  may  chance  that  his  most  authori- 
tive  works  have  these  imperfections. 

In  short,  what  makes  the  authority  of  Swedenborg  ?  Not  his  state, 
but  the  contents  of  his  wriiings.(/)  \Vc  prove  the  state  by  the  writings, 
not  the  writings  by  the  state.  If,  then,  the  state  is  proved  in  some 
instances  very  doubtful,  and  in  others  very  contradictory,  here  is  an 
end  to  oracular  infallibility. 

The  doubtful  authority  of  the  Diary,  then,  does  not  strengthen  the 
authority  of  the  Arcana  Ca^lcstiu,  but  weakens  it ;  because  the  state 
itself  is  proved  unworthy  of  entire  dependence.  We  are  thrown  back 
upon  our  judgment,  every  way.  If  he  erred  in  one,  he  was  liable  to 
err  in  the  other.  If  he  had  highly  enlightened  moods  in  the  one,  he 
probably  had  them  in  the  other.  What  have  we  to  do,  then,  but  to 
take  the  whole  of  his  writings  which  came  from  the  professed  illumi- 
nated state,  and  mako  the  best  of  them,  submitting  them  equally  to 
independent  judgment,  doubt,  trial,  according  as  occasion  requires, 
and  every  individual  feels  justified  ?  We  may  wish  for  more,  but 
that,  I  think,  is  a  privilege  not  granted  to  us  by  reason  or  Sweden- 
borg. 

But  what  q/"  these  passages  in  the  Diary?  I  ask  if  it  is  not  asserted 
as  strongly,  as  clearly,  as  confidently,  as  particularly,  and  by  angelic 
confirmation,  that  several  were  delivered  from  hell  into  the  life  of 
heaven,  as  it  is  in  the  Arcana  Ca'lestia,  that  "  they  that  come  into  hell 
remain  there  to  eternitv?" 

1  do  not  adduce  these  things,  by  any  means,  to  impugn  the  autho- 
rity of  Swedenborg,  or  to  divert  attention  from  his  writings.  I  invite 
the  whole  world  to  him.  1  tell  them  he  is  the  illuminaed  teacher  of 
God.  I  say,  neglect  him  not,  as  you  would  neglect  not  your  own  salva- 
tion. But  I  am  com])elled  to  these  remarks  in  order  to  establish  what 
1  conscientiously  believe  to  be  a  most  important  truth,  and  to  show 
that  Swc(l(*nborg  himself  has  given  the  most  abundant  reasons  for  the 
belief  of  it.  (;) 

To  leave  now  the  Diary,  and  come  to  his  most  approved  and  au- 
thoritative works,  I  ask  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  he  has  laid  down  the  prin- 
ciples, although  he  has  not  so  Irequently  stated  the  result,  which 
lead  directly  to  the  ultimate  restoration  of  all  men  to  purity  and  hea- 
ven ?  Take  the  following  heads  of  sections  from  "Divine  Provi- 
dence." "  That  every  man  was  created  that  he  might  come  into  hea- 
ven.— That  the  Divine  Love  cannot  do  otherwise  than  will  this,  and 
that  the  Divine  Wisdom  cannot  do  otherwise  than  provide  for  it. — 
That  thus  all  are  predestinated  to  heaven,  and  no  one  to  hell. — That 
any  other  predestination  than  to  heaven  is  contrary  to  the  Divine 
Love,  which  is  infinite. — That  any  other  predestination  than  to  hea- 
vea  is  contrary  to  the  Divine  Wisdom,  which  is  infinite. — That  the 
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1  of  the  Divine  Providence  for  saving  man  commences  from 
»  and  lasts  until  the  end  of  his  life,  and  afterwards  to  eterni- 
kt  the  operation  of  the  Divine  Providence  continually  takes 
ough  means  from  pure  mercy.  *  *  *  There  are  means  for 
and  perfecting  natural  and  civil  life ;  also  for  forming  and 
g  rational  and  moral  life ;  as  also  for  forming  and  perfecting 
'  spiritual  life.  These  means  succeed,  one  kind  after  ano- 
n  infancy  even  to  the  last  age  of  man,  and  after  that  to  eter- 
hat  Divine  Providence  operates  from  pure  love  and  mercy 
evil  and  unjust  equally  as  with  the  good  and  just.  That  it 
)  former  in  hell,  and  snatches  them  out  thence.  That  it  per- 
strives  there  with  them,  and  fights  against  the  devil  for 
at  is,  against  the  evils  of  hell.  *  *  That  it  acts  continually 
unclean,  that  it  may  render  them  clean,  and  with  the  insane 
tiGiy  render  them  sane  ;  thus  it  labors  continually  from  pure 
-A  P.  324,  329,  330,  332,  335,  337. 

3ss,  with  such  an  array  of  the  principles  of  eternal,  infinite, 
3nt  love,  wisdom,  and  power,  I  see  not  how  Swedenborg  could 
lis  reasonings  into  such,  to  me,  '*  most  lame   and  impotent 
3n8."     I  am  thankful  that  he  did  not,  always.     That  he  con- 
I  himself  in  respect  to  some  of  the  human  family,  I  take  to  be 
nee  of  the  most  straight- forward  spiritual  sight  and  superior 
tion ;  and  not,  as  Dr.  Tafel  says,  the  utterance  of  opinions 
he  became  the  subject  of  that  full  enlightenment  which  he 
rds  received."    The  fullest  enlightenment  seems  to  be  in  see- 
*esults  to  which  this  liberal  array  of  magnificent  principles 
evitably  lead.      If  all  are  created  for,  and  predestinated  to, 
;  if  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom  cannot  do  otherwise  than  will 
nde  for  it ;  if  God  has  omnipotent  power,  and  the  Divine  Pro- 
for  saving  men  is  operating  and  pursuing  him  to  eternity  ;  if 
eans  succeed,  one  kind  after  another,  to  eternity;  if  the  Al- 
Being  is  thus  really  striving,  with  the  evil  equally  as  with  the 
atching  them  from  hell,  acting  and  laboring  continually,  pray 
r  it  is  all  to  no  purpose  ?     If,  in  spite  of  this  omnipotent,  infi- 
i  eternal  exertion,  any  are  to  remain  in  hell  to  eternity  ?     Suf- 
o  say,  if  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord,  or  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
d ;  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  majestically  centered  in  the 
•ious  person  of  the  Divine  Humanity,  is  the  crowning  truth 
•y  of  the  New  Church,  which  1  admit,  this  doctrine  of  eternal 
ishment,  in  connection  with  such  a  massive  presentment  of 
y  principles,  is,  to  me,  the  crowning  absurdity,  (k) 
J  now  consider  the  principle  upon  which  this  doctrine  of  eter- 
and  punishment  in  hell  is  based.     It  is  a  man's  "  ruling  love^^ 
t  is  afllrmed,  **  after  death,  cannot  be  changed."     A  thousand 
this  principle  repeated  by  Swedenborg,  and  it  is,  in  short,  the 
mndation  of  the  doctrine  in  question.     I  confess,  aOcr  the  most 
ed  and  varied  attempts  to  find  the  truth  there  is  in  it,  I  am  not 
see  anything  which  leads  to  such  a  dismal  and  discouraging 
on.(Z)  I  am  not  ready  to  admit  that  it  is  because  I  am  not  willing 
le  truth  ;  for  I  have  brought  myself  to  tVieslaX.^  ol  '^etl^^V^"^- 
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lingness  to  receive  anything,  when  evidence  sufficient  is  addaced  for 
it.  The  recent  revolutions  I  have  undergone  in  my  mind,  from  the 
utmost  transcendental  spiritual-naturalism,  to  the  embrace  of  Swe- 
denborg's  doctrine  of  the  Lord,  and  an  increasing  reception  of  what 
he  says  of  the  interior  sense  of  the  Scriptures,  and  other  doctrines,  is  a 
sufficient  warranty,  I  think,  of  my  state  and  disposition  to  be  convinced 
of  the  truth,  however  it  may  clash  with  all  my  former  opinions,  of 
which  I  have  been  as  confident,  and  felt  as  little  mortification  in  re- 
nouncing, as  any  man  could.  I  am  willing  to  believe  that  the  whole 
human  race  may  be  damned  for  the  glory  of  God,  if  truth  and  reason 
can  set  their  seal  upon  U.{m) 

Therefore,  attend.  Wlmt  is  this  "  ruling  love  ?"  I  take  it  to  be  the 
most  interior  predominating  tendency  of  a  man  to  good  or  evil.  If 
the  man  is  interiorly  inclined  to  more  evil  than  good — if  it  is  not  by 
the  mere  force  of  circumstances,  hereditary  acquirements,  or  educa- 
tion, but  of  his  own  will,  which  is  the  very  esse  of  his  life,  then  his  rul- 
ing love  is  evil.     If  contrary  wise,  good. 

I  might  here  go  into  a  very  appropriate  consideration  of  the  nature 
of  free-will,  but  I  purposely  avoid  it,  because  the  subject  can  be  settled 
quite  as  well  without  it.  This  is  a  most  fortunate  circumstance,  be- 
cause the  metaphysical  nature  of  free-will  might  lead  us  into  philoso- 
phical differences.  Let  us,  then,  take  only  the  fact  of  free-will,  or, 
what  appears  in  every  man,  and  upon  which  the  whole  of  virtue  and 
vice  is  founded. 

Now,  it  is  admitted  that  man  never  can  be  saved  until  he  wills  to 
be,  for  to  will  right  is  salvation.  What  exists  in  will  must  eventually, 
if  the  will  continues,  exist  in  actuality. 

But  the  question  is,  why,  becJiusc  man's  ruling  love  is  evil  all 
through  the  life  of  the  world,  and  even  atler  death,  must  it  continue 
eternally  evil  ?  Swedenborg  tells  us  that  a  man's  love  is  his  life — that 
to  change  the  love  would  be  to  take  away  his  life — that  every  man 
is  his  own  love,  or  his  own  will,  and  that  '*  it  is  impossible  to  implant 
the  life  of  Heaven  in  those  who  have  in  the  worlcl  led  a  life  opposite 
to  the  life  of  Ileavpu."— il  ^-i/.  f>:27.(/i) 

But  the  reason  for  this  is  given  most  clearly  in  the  following  pas- 
sage : 

"  It  was  said  l>y  tiie  angels,  that  the  life  of  tlie  reigning  love  is  never  changed 
with  any  one  to  eterniiy.  since  every  one  is  tiisown  love  j  wherefore  to  change 
that  love  in  a  s{)irit  wonld  he  to  deprive  him  of  his  hfe,  or  to  annitiilate  him. 
T/icij  aiso  told  the  reason,  nnmrli/,  iliat  man  ntier  death  can  no  longer  be  reformed 
by  instrnccion,  as  in  tlie  world,  because  the  nliimaie  plane,  wliich  coiisisrs  of 
natural  knowledges  and  all'cctions.  is  tiien  (piiescent,  and  camiot  be  opened,  be- 
cause it  is  not  spiritual,  and  ihat  upon  that  plane  the  interiors  which  are  of  ilie 
mind  rest,  as  a  house  on  it.s  foundation,  and  ttiat  thence  it  is  that  man  remains 
to  eternity  such  as  the  life  of  his  love  had  been  in  the  world." — H.  if  If.  480. 

I  ask,  is  this  clear  ?  I  cannot,  for  the  life  of  mc,  see  any  thing  in  it 
which  sui)ports  the  conclusion  for  which  it  is  given.  Let  us  admit 
that  after  death  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  natural  knowledges  and 
affections,  such  as  in  the  world ;  that  that  plane  in  the  mind  cannot 
be  opened.     Let  us  admit,  too,  that  upon  this  plane  the  interiors  which 
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are  of  the  mind  rest,  as  a  bouse  on  its  foundation.  Does  it  follow  from 
this  that  the  spiritual  life,  if  evil,  cannot  be  gradually  changed  7  What 
can  be  nieant,  distinctly,  by  the  interiors  which  are  of  the  mind  rest- 
ing on  the  ultimate  plane  of  natural  knowledges  and  affections  7  Is 
it  not,  simply,  that  there  must  be  a  natural,  substantial  groundwork 
of  truth  and  good,  as  a  foundation  for  spiritual  truth  and  good  7  It  is 
evident  that  »Swedenborg  means  this,  from  what  he  says  of  the  "  sci- 
entifics  which  had  been  useful  in  childhood  to  the  formation  of  the 
rational  man." — A.  C.  1480.(o) 

But  how  does  all  this  bear  upon  the  assertion,  that  the  ruling  evil 
love  cannot  be  changed  after  death  ?  What  if  the  spiritual  life  does 
rest  upon  the  natural  7  What  then  7  Is  it  to  be  pretended  that  it  has 
derived,  or  can,  so  much  evil  from  the  natural — that  the  will  may  ap- 
propriate so  much  more  evil  than  good,  from  its  life  in  the  world — that 
it "Icannot  afterwards  be  reformed?  But  why 7  It  seems  no  reason 
at  all  to  say,  merely,  that  the  ultimate  plane  of  natural  knowledges 
and  aSections  cannot  now  be  opened.  And  why  is  it  asserted  that 
man  then  cannot  be  instructed  7  In  the  name  of  reason,  I  ask,  if  a 
man  can  become  by  any  means,  or  by  any  disorder,  so  evil  and  per- 
verse, that  the  Lord  himself,  with  all  his  hosts  of  angels,  cannot  in  all 
eternity  instruct  him  7  Here  is  a  man  in  the  spiritual  world,  who  is 
more  evil  than  good.  Ergo^  he  must  eternally  remain  so,  because 
natural  knowledges  and  aifections  cannot  now  be  brought  to  him  1 
Then  I  say,  bring  spiritual  knowledges  and  affections.  Why  not  7 
Really,  I  may  be  in  a  state  so  impenetrable  by  truth  and  reason  as 
not  to  comprehend  the  simplest  propositions,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
in  much  metaphysics  Swedenborg  is  sometimes  as  obscure  and  erro- 
neous as  he  is  elsewhere  clear  and  truthful. (/i) 

Common  sense  would  seem  to  say  that  a  ruling  love  could  be 
changed  after  death,  in  a  sufHcient  time,  as  well  as  before  it.  No 
matter  how  a  man's  life  is  formed,  or  upon  what  it  is  founded ;  truth 
would  suggest  that  the  Infinite  Being  had  resources  enough  to  purify 
and  change  the  worst  transgressor,  and  unite  him  fully  with  Him- 
self. This  does  not  depend,  be  it  observed,  upon  matis  will  alone^ 
nor  upon  CroiTs  will  alone,  but  upon  the  relation  between  the  two, 
and  thence  cooperation.  It  is  very  evident  that  no  man  can  be  saved 
until  he  wills  to  be,  but  has  not  God  a  will  in  this  matter?  And  is 
not  God*s  will  the  strongest?  and  must  not  the  strongest  will  finally 
prevail  7 

But  let  us  hear  Swedenborg  upon  this  matter — 

"Ail  persons  tlirougliont  tlie  universe  are,  of  the  mercy  of  the  Lord,  accept- 
ed and  saved,  who  have  lived  in  good,  good  itself  being  that  whicli  receives 
truth,  and  the  good  of  life  being  the  very  ground  of  the  seed,  that  is,  of  truth  ;  evil 
of  life  never  receives  it;  ahhougli  they  wiioare  in  evil  should  l)e  instructed  a 
thousand  ways,  yea,  the  instruction  should  be  most  perfect,  still  the  truths  of 
faith  with  them  would  enter  no  further  than  into  the  memory,  and  would  not 
penetrate  into  the  affection,  which  is  of  the  heart;  wherefore  also  the  truths- 
of  their  memory  are  dissipated,  and  become  no  truths  in  another  life." — A.  C, 
2590. 

It  may  be  all  very  true  that  the  good  of  life  is  the  very  ground  of 
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truth,  and  that  evil  never  receives  it,  and  that  all  truth  not  received 
in  good  is  dissipated  in  another  lite,  where  every  man  becomes  hii 
own  affection.  It  is  admitted.  But  the  question  remains,  if  that  at 
fection  is  most  interiorly  and  predominantly  evil,  can  it  never  be 
changed  and  turned  to  good  ?  Ilere  I  join  issue  with  Swedenborg. 
I  plant  myself  upon  the  irrevocable  truth  that  there  is  no  man  who  is 
such  a  perfect  devil  as  that  there  are  no  remains  of  good  in  hira. 
Swedenborg  himself  admits  this.  He  says,  "  If  man  had  in  him  no 
remains,  he  would  not  be  a  man,  but  much  viler  than  the  brute." 
Hence  he  has  the  expression  "  in  reference  to  the  remains  in  every 
individual  man.'^ — A,  C,  r>30.  Again,  *'  Man  cannot  live  without  re- 
mains, for  it  is  in  these  that  he  receives  a  life  superior  to  that  of 
brutes." — A,  C.  5G0.  To  be  sure,  he  speaks  of  those  as  the  an- 
tediluvians, in  whom  "  goods  and  truths,  which  would  otherwise  con- 
stitute remains,  become  as  it  wore  entangled  (in  persuasions  of  evils 
and  falsities)  so  as  to  be  no  longer  capable  of  being  stored  up ;  or  if 
stored  up,  they  cannot  be  rendered  useful— cannot  operate.** — A.  C. 
5G3-G60.  But  suppose  this  is  the  case  in  time  ;  does  it  follow  that 
it  must  be  so  throughout  eternity?  I  answer:  the  good  and  truth 
which  are  most  interior  in  every  man,  although  ever  so  little,  and  al- 
though the  predominating  character  is  greatly  evil,  and  apparently 
quite  interior,  is  the  hold  that  the  Lord  has  upon  him  forever.  This 
in  fact  is  the  Lord.  It  is  the  Lord  in  man.  As  Swedenborg  distinctly 
teaches  in  various  places,  and  in  particular  in  the  Diary,  3474,  where 
he  says  to  certain  spirits  who  insinuated  that  they  had  a  proprium 
which  was  not  evil,  namely,  an  inward  and  still  inmost  mind,  that 
"these  inward  and  innermost  minds  were  not  theirs,  but  the  I-iOrd's." 
Now,  I  say,  this  is  the  hold  that  the  Lord  has  upon  the  worst  of  men, 
and  it  is  a  liold  which  he  never  will  relinquish  until  the  last  trans- 
gressor is  brought  into  the  everlasting  fold  of  the  redeemed  of  the 
Lord  in  heaven.  (7)  It  is  thus  that  instruction,  even  to  reformation, 
may  be  rendered  ctfectual,  in  the  la|)se  of  eternity,  by  the  good  in  every 
man  becoming  '*  the  very  ground  of  truth." 

What  is  JSwedenborg's  teaching  upon  this  subject  ?  Does  he  not 
say  that  the  Lord  is  continually  plying  man  with  motives  and  influ- 
ences to  lead  him  from  evil  and  to  save  him,  when  to  the  man  it 
appears  r/j  if  from  himself  f  This  is  a /«*/;  of  free-will.  It  is  that 
man  must  strive,  do  good,  shun  evils  as  sins,  as  if  from  him  self  when, 
nevertheless,  it  is  from  the  Lord  alone.  Take  the  following  from 
Swedenborg : — 

"That  it  is  a  law  of  the  Divine  Providence,  that  man  should  as  of  himself  re- 
move evils  as  sins  in  the  external  man,  and  tliat  tlins  and  not  otherwise  the 
Lord  can  remove  evils  in  the  internal  man,  and  then  at  the  same  time  in  the 
external.  Tliai  it  is  a  law  of  tlie  Divine  Providence,  that  man  is  led  and 
tau*;!!!  by  the  Lnrd  from  lieaven,  iljrongh  the  Word,  doctrine  and  preachings 
from  it,  nnd  this  in  all  appcnnince  as  of  lnm<clf.  That  if  man  perceived  and  felt 
tfie  operation  of  Divine  Providence,  lie  would  act  in  freedom  according  to 
reason,  nor  would  anyriiing  a|>|)ear  to  tiim  as  his.  In  like  manner  if  man  fore* 
knew  events.  It  is  a  law  of  tlie  Divine  Providence,  that  every  thing  wliich 
man  wills,  thinks,  speaks,  and  does,  sliould  appear  to  liim  as  of  hmself  and 
that  without  appearance,  no  man  would  have  his  own,  or  be  his  own  man. 
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Hie  operation  of  the  Divine  Providence  of  the  Lord  to  lead  roan  from  evils  is 
flODtional ;  if  any  one  perceived  and  was  sensible  of  this  continual  operation, 
lod  still  was  not  led  as  one  bounds  would  he  not  continually  withstand,  and  then 
either  quarrel  with  God,  or  intermingle  himself  with  the  Divine  Providence  1" — 
D.  P.  100,  154, 176,  177. 

What  is  the  evident  conclusion  from  the  above  propositions  7  Is 
it  not  that  the  will  of  nnan  is  continually  subject  to  the  will  of  God^ 
ftnd  that  while  he  appears  to  possess  a  self- determining  power,  he  is 
kd  as  one  bounds  and  it  is  the  Lord  alone  who  can  and  who  will  save 
liimT  And  when  we  are  further  told  that  "the  withdrawment  from 
jvil  is  done  by  the  Lord  in  a  thousand  ways,  even  the  most  secret,'* 
P.P,  312)  why  should  we  hesitate  to  acknowledge  the  grand  con- 
ilasion,  that  the  means  of  the  Lord  are  abundant,  and  that  his  will 
QQSt  eventually  be  accomplished  ?  (r) 

"  Man's  ruling  love  !"  What  is  that  to  God's  infinite  rule  of  Love,. 
Fisdoii),  and  Power?  And  after  all  our  admiration  and  devout 
render  for  the  amazing  work  of  the  Lord's  incarnation,  and  glorifi- 
ition  of  His  Humanity — the  Father  himself  descending  to  the  low- 
it  extremes  and  ultimates  of  our  human  nature,  that  we  might  be 
^generated  and  conjoined  eternally  to  Him — do  we  not  immeasurably 
^little  and  degrade  that  work,  by  saying  that  man's  ruling  love  is  too 
roDg  for  it — that  the  Almighty  cannot  cope  with  it,  after  a  certain 
ass — that  he  must  remain  in  hell  eternally,  to  curse  his  Maker,  and 
(ed  on  filth  and  pollution  ? 

Let  us  here  raise  another  query.     Swedenborg  distinctly  says : — 

^*The  Lord  sees  what  man  is,  and  foresees  what  he  wills  to  be,  thus  what 
e  is  to  be :  *  ♦  *  the  Lord  foresees  his  state  after  death.  ♦  ♦  »  He 
iresees  the  state  of  all  after  death,  and  also  foresees  the  places  of  those  in 
ell  who  are  not  willing  to  be  saved /^—D.  P.  333. 

If  this  is  so,  I  would  ask  if  it  is  in  accordance  with  our  highest  ideas 
f  Divine  Wisdom,  for  the  Lord  to  exert  himself  continually,  by  infi- 
ite  means  of  Providence,  to  save  those  whom  he  foresees  will  not, 
nd  therefore  cannot  be  saved?  and  yet  we  are  told  **the  operation 
r  the  Divine  Providence  for  saving  men,  commences  from  his  birth, 
ttd  lasts  until  the  end  of  his  life,  and  afterwards  to  eternity."  (s) 

Again,  let  us  inquire  if  it  is  consistent  with  infinite  Goodness  to 
-eate  immortal,  highly  endowed,  sensitive  creatures,  when  it  was 
stinctly  foreseen,  at  the  time  of  creation,  yea,  from  eternity,  that 
ley  would  be  miserable  in  hell  forever.  Suppose  we  are  told  that 
^11  has  its  delights ;  yet  we  are  also  told  that  its  inhabitants  are 
direfully  tormented,"  that  certain  punishments  are  "  exquisitely 
ainful,"  that  "their  torment  exceeds  all  description,"  that  it  is  **dis- 
Qsting,  filthy,"  and,  in  short,  notwithstanding  all  the  delights,  and 
egrees,  and  mitigations  of  the  hells,  no  one  can  say  that  Swedenborg 
as  failed  to  describe  the  excess  of  abomination  and  horror.  Could 
ifinite  Goodness  and  Wisdom  foresee  all  this — the  places,  particu- 
irs,  eternity,  of  the  worst  and  of  all,  and  yet  deliberately  create,  and, 
trange  to  say,  design  and  try  to  save  ?  I  beseech  you,  pause  and 
eflect  on  what  must  be  the  nature  of  such  infinite  Goodness  and 
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Wisdom.    Have  not  some  of  us  surrendered  our  understanding  <m 
some  points,  by  a  too  implicit  faith  in  spiritual  revelations  7 

But  we  are  told  that  man  must  be  created  free,  or  else  he  coold 
not  have  been  a  moral  creature,  and  susceptible  of  moral  enjoy- 
ment. Very  well ;  and  not  to  speculate  at  all  on  the  nature  of  free- 
will, but  taking  it  for  what  it  appears,  might  we  not  raise  a  querj'as 
to  that  part  of  the  human  race  whom  the  Lord  foresaw  would  abuse 
their  freedom  to  eternal  damnation  ?  Why  create  this  part  ?(/)  Per- 
haps we  arc  questioning  too  closely  the  ways  and  wisdom  of  the 
Lord.  Are  not  his  ways  hisrher  than  our  ways  ?  Yes,  but  must  they 
appear  so  much  worse  ?  Are  they  not  infinitely  better  ?  Are  not 
the  love,  wisdom,  and  power  of  man,  of  the  same  nature,  only  less 
perfect,  as  those  qualities  in  the  Lord  ?  And  have  we  any  means  of 
knowing  one,  only  by  their  agreement  with  the  other?  Perhaps^ 
however,  we  mistake  the  nature  of  Omnipotence ;  perhaps  the  Creator 
is  bound  by  the  laws  of  His  own  nature,  and  could  not  create  a  uni- 
verse of  human  beings,  except  by  laws  which  demanded  the  freedom 
of  all,  and  which  must,  therefore,  implicate  some  of  them  in  endless 
evil.  But  1  reply,  this  is  taking  a  very  abstract  and  unauthorized 
position ;  and  this  is  limiting  Omnipotence  in  contradiction  to  express 
principles  of  infinite  Will  and  rule  on  His  part,  by  which  he  leads 
and  controls  man  while  man  wills  and  acts  only  "a.t  of  himself  J"  {u) 
And  be  it  known  thiit  wc  are  now  considering  this  subject  on  New 
Church  principles,  for  the  express  consideration  of  the  followers  of 
Swedenborg.  Were  we  to  take  free  course  we  could  finish  it  in  a 
much  less  space. 

But  I  say,  granting  free-will  to  its  utmost  extent,  and  granting  that 
the  Lord  could  not  create  a  universe  of  human  beings  except  by  laws 
which  demanded  the  freedom  of  all,  yet,  as  we  cannot  saj'  that  he 
was  bound  to  the  creation  of  any  particular  number,  we  may  say,  I 
think,  in  accordance  with  our  highest  ideas  of  Goodness  and  Wisdom, 
that  the  all  might  have  excluded  that  number  whom  He  foresaw 
would  render  their  existence  an  c^'erlastinir  curse  to  them. 

If  the  laws  by  which  Omnipotencf  itself  is,  as  it  were,  environed, 
would  not  admit  of  this  (but  we  have  as  much  reason  to  say  they 
would,  as  any  one  has  to  say  they  would  not),  then  1  recur  again  to 
the  utter  futility  oi  any  difficulty  presented  by  a  ruling  love  of  man, 
to  the  stronger  and  supreme  love  and  will  of  the  Lord  God  Al- 
mighty, (y) 

But  is  there  no  truth  in  what  Swedenborg  cahs  the  **  ruling  love" 
of  man  disposing  of  his  destiny  after  death  ?  To  me  it  seems  to  be 
only  this: — each  man  is  an  individualization  in  himself — a  personal- 
ity diflcrent  and  distinct  from  every  othrr  man.  Each  man  has  a 
certain  fixity  and  stamp  of  character,  born  with  him,  changed  and 
modified  by  education  and  circumstances,  which  may  be  called  not 
only  his  ruling  love,  but  his  rule  of  destiny,  which  will  and  must  cha- 
racterize him  throughout  eternity.  This  ruling  character  he  can  no 
more  change  than  he  can  change  his  sex.  It  is  by  this,  that  each  man 
is  fitted  to  perform  a  certain  p£trt  in  the  Grand  Man,  which  cannot 
be  performed  by  any  other  person.    But  to  say  that  if  his  ruling  love 
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ind  preponderating  character  should  happen  to  be  evil,  that  cannot 
be  changed,  is  to  set  up  man's  omnipotence  over  the  infinite  Will  of 
the  Lord,  who,  it  is  confessed,  tries  with  infinite  means  to  save  man, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  foresees  that  he  cannot,  and  who  is  thus,  in- 
stead of  a  Divine  Humanity  that  we  can  with  full  satisfaction  adore 
and  worship,  represented  to  us  in  most  inextricable  confusion  and 
disappointment,  (x) 

{To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 

W.  M.  F. 

REMARKS. 

(a)  It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  nothing  said  in  this  connexion  by  Swedenborg  about 
the"  lifting  out  of  a  lower  hell  into  a  higher."  This  is  the  writer's  own  inference,  and 
cootrarj  too  to  the  grand  scope  of  Swedenborg,  from  whose  teachings  we  gather,  that  the 
ordinary  process  among  tlie  infernals  is  not  a  rising,  but  a  sinking — a  sinking  from  a 
higher  to  a  lower  hell. 

(6)  The  establishment  of  a  point  like  the  present  may  not,  indeed,  depend  upon  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  passages  of  the  same  imi)ort,  yet  the  fact  that  the  main  current  of  authorities 
tons  in  one  direction,  and  that  the  exceptional  cases  are  comparatively  few,  ought  to  carry 
with  it  great  weight  in  deciding  the  question.  This  we  are  persuaded  could  easily  be 
ahown,  though  our  limits  will  not  permit  the  array  of  the  evidence  in  extento.  We  will 
add  two  or  three  passages  to  the  list  of  the  writer. 

"Man  in  the  other  life  enters  into  new  states,  and  undergoes  changes;  they  who  are 
devating  into  heaven,  and  aAcrwards when  they  are  elevated,  are  perfected  to  eternity; 
bst  they  who  are  casting  into  hell,  and  afterwards  when  they  are  cast  in,  endure  evils 
Motinually  more  grievous,  and  this  until  they  dare  not  occasion  evil  to  any  one ;  and  af- 
Ifinrards  they  remain  in  hell  to  eternity,  whence  they  cannot  be  cxtractedt  because  it  cannot 
h  given  them  to  will  j^ood  to  any  one^  only  not  to  do  evil  from  fear  of  punishment,  the  lutt  to 
^•0  always  remaining.** — A.  C.  7541 . 

"In  the  other  life  every  thing  is  possible  which  is  from  order  ;  and  every  thing  which 
is  contrary  to  order  is  impossible.  That  this  is  the  case  may  appear  more  evident  from  ex- 
imples;  it  is  according  to  order,  that  they  who  have  lived  well  will  be  saved,  and  that 
tbejr  who  have  lived  evilly  will  be  condemned,  hence  it  is  impossible  that  they  who  have 
lived  well  should  be  cast  into  hell,  and  that  they  who  have  lived  evilly  should  be  elevat- 
fd  into  heaven ;  consequently  it  is  impossible  that  they  who  are  in  hell  can,  by  the  pure  mercy 
9fthe  Lord,  be  brought  forth  thence  into  heaven,  and  be  saved.** — A.  C,  8700. 

The  insuperable  bar  in  the  way  is,  it  appears,  in  the  immutable  laws  of  order.  It  will 
be  admitted  that  these  laws  will  operate  to  prevent  deliverance  from  the  hells  as  long  as 
the  character  remains  unchanged.  But  this  change  our  correspondent  seems  to  think  pos- 
lible  and  probable.  How  far  there  is  a  ground  for  this  opinion,  will  be  a  topic  of  dis- 
enssion  as  we  proceed. 

(c)  As  we  were  ourselves  the  translator  of  the  above  paragraph  in  the  Diary,  and  as 
the  su^estion  in  the  note  was  also  ours,  we  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that  on  a  closer  ex- 
amination In  its  connections,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  true  sense  of  the  paragraph  requires 
a  somewhat  amended  version.  It  is  like  many  portions  of  the  Diary  intrinsically  ob- 
scure, and  we  are  not  surprised  that  under  the  circumstances,  we  should  have  failed  to 
hit  the  exact  point  of  the  author*s  meaning,  as  it  occurs  early  in  the  volume  to  the  trans- 
lation of  which  we  had  come  as  somewhat  of  a  novice,  and  to  the  peculiar  style  of  which 
it  takes  one  some  time  to  become  habituated.  So  far  as  our  own  misapprehension  may 
hare  misled  our  correspondent,  we  cannot  of  course  plead  his  error  against  him.  He  is 
not  to  be  blamed  for  understanding  the  language  according  to  iti  obvious  meauingf  al- 
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{hough  he  would  still  be  bound  to  inquire  earnestlj  how  moh  language  wai  to  te  ii 
ciled  with  the  general  drift  of  Swedenborg's  work,  nor  would  he  feel  at  liberty  tofimn 
main  argument  on  a  passage  which  was  evidcntlj  contravened  by  the  current  Im 
these  illuminated  writingj.  While,  therefore,  we  excuse  him  as  ftirc»s  we  inculpate 
selves  (and  that  is  not  far),  we  cannot  wholly  acquit  him  of  making  a  wrong  v 
the  present  passage.  The  section  of  the  Diary  from  which  it  is  taken  is  entitled,  '* 
cerning  certain  excellent  Spirits  of  another  Eartli,  similar  to  the  Primitive  or  Mor 
Church/'  After  describing  their  peculiar  mode  of  communication  with  him  by  n 
of  the  fibres  of  the  lips,  he  goes  on  to  say  that  they  confessed  themselves  the  worst 
of  the  only  Lord,  though  he  perceived  that  viewed  as  to  their  proprium,  they  wer 
thing  but  defilement,  though  he  still  become  aware  that  they  were  in  the  true  faith, 
rest  of  the  paragraph  we  give  in  an  improved  version. 

"  They  then  said  that  I  was  impure,  for  they  declared  of  what  character  I  had  fori 
been,  which  they  perceived  immediately  from  my  sphere;  wherefore  I  said  to  then 
it  was  as  they  had  confessed  (which  wus  the  third  topic  just  mentioned),  viz.  tli 
good  is  of  the  Lord,  and  that  in  themselves  there  was  nothing  but  evil,  therefore  all 
good  was  from  the  Lord,  and  they  themselves,  considered  in  themselves,  were  devil 
infernals;  consequently  the  Lord  alone  had  delivered  and  saved  them  from  bell,  as  h 
me.  In  farther  conversing,  they  asked  me  why  I  spoke  with  devils  1  I  replied  tl 
was  permitted  me,  and  that  too  with  the  very  worst  of  the  devils,  from  whose  si 
alone  man,  as  to  all  that  is  his  own,  is  liable  to  be  spiritually  destroyed.  I  informed 
also  that  these  devils  were  such  as  had  once  been  men,  and  some  of  them,  whom 
known  in  the  life  of  the  body,  were  men  of  eminence,  and  of  whom  I  had  never  sapi 
any  such  thing  as  that  they  were  devils,  or  would  become  devils ;  whence  (it  mig 
inferred  that)  they  also  might  become  better,  for  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppot 
the  Lord  would  permit  any  one  to  be  punished  in  hell,  much  less  to  eternity,  foi 
sins  of)  a  short  life,  especially  as  such  an  one,  perhaps,  considered  his  principles 
true,  and  was  thus  fixed  in  his  persuasion.  It  is  not  to  be  thought,  therefore,  tha 
Lord  would  suffer  any  one  to  be  punished,  much  less  without  intermission  forever,  a 
with  a  view  to  reformation,  as  whatever  is  from  the  Lord  is  good,  is  nothing  bs 
{nihi  niti  finis),  thus  for  a  good  end  ;  (whereas)  eternal  punishment  could  have  no  (i 
end.  This  was  the  reason  that  I  answered  them  so  harshly,  and  called  tbem,  as  to 
proprium,  infernals  and  devils." 

Such,  we  believe  to  bo  the  correct  translation,  and  the  drift  of  it,  if  we  mistake  ni 
that  inasmuch  as  these  spirits  and  Swedenborg  himself  were,  notwithstanding  an 
proprium,  delivered  and  saved  from  hell,  so  these  abandoned  devils  whom  he  had  ki 
in  the  world,  might  become  belter,  and  even  perhaps  eventually  saved,  though  only 
a  tremendously  severe  vastation.  For  wherever  such  amelioration  and  rcformati* 
possible,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  it  is  the  end  aimed  at  by  all  the  punishments  inll 
under  the  permission  of  an  infinitely  wise  and  merciful  Providence.  We  are  led  ti 
interpretation  by  Swedenborg  himself,  who,  in  referring  in  the  Index  to  the  Diary  tc 
very  passage,  compendiously  sums  it  up  as  follows  : 

**  Upon  their  asking  why  I  spoke  with  devils,  I  replied  that  the  devils  with  whom  If 
were  men  of  distinction,  concerning  whom  nothing  of  the  kind  could  then  have  been 
posed,  and  th'.tt  they  vill  not  remain  devils  to  eternity,  but  that  all  punishment  is  fi 
end,  because  there  is  nothing  but  good  from  the  Lord,  and  nothing  but  tlie  cud.** — * 
to  &,  D.f  Art.  Ecclesia. 

[t  is  only,  however,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  true  doctrine  of  vastation  tliat  the  foi 
tills  reasoning  can  be  adequately  apprehended,  and  we  must  refer  our  readers  0 
•equel  for  a  fuller  reply  to  the  objection  founded  upon  this  extract. 

{d)  We  are  not  prepared  to  admit  that  Swedenborg  has  told  two  contradictory  si 
on  this  or  any  other  subject.  Had  W.  M.  F.  acquainted  himself  somewhat  more  fully 
what  our  author  says  on  the  subject  of  vastation ,  he  would  have  found  all  ground  taken  i 
for  charging  even  the  appearance  of  contradiction  on  this  department  of  his  Writingi 
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fiict,  the  dear  exhibition  of  the  truth  on  this  head  will  be  the  most  effect ual  reply  that 
ean  be  offered  to  the  line  of  argument  on  which  he  relies.  This,  therefore,  we  shall  at- 
tempt. 

(r)  It  surely  will  do,  if  it  be  the  true  solution,  which  it  undoubtedly  is,  and  which  we 
are  well  satisfied  W.  M.  F.  will  confess  it  to  be  ere  we  have  done  with  the  discussion. 

(/)  As  we  have,  in  the  above  extract  from  Swedenborg,  the  stronghold  of  our  inquirers* 
aiguraent  in  favor  of  the  non-eternity  of  the  hells,  it  will  be  rerjuisite  to  submit  it  to  a 
rather  close  examination,  the  result  of  which  will  probably  show  how  much  easier  it  is  to 
mistake  Swedenborg's  meaning  than  to  overthrow  his  positions,  or  to  convict  him  of  con- 
tradictions. Indeed,  we  should  feel  more  pleasantly  in  conducting  our  reply,  if  we  were 
certain  that  misapprehension  were  all  that  we  had  to  remark  uj^on.  But  we  confess  to  an 
impression  of  unfairness  in  this  portion  of  W.  M.  F.'s  reasoning,  which  affects  us  un* 
pleasantly.  We  cannot  but  ask  ourselves  why  this  extract  was  made  from  the  Diary, 
which,  not  being  published  by  Swedenborg,  cannot  bo  considered  as  clothed  with  the 
tame  authority  as  his  other  works,  instead  of  being  drawn  from  the  Arcana,  where  the 
ftets  are  stated  precisely  as  he  would  have  them  received.  Can  it  be  because  in  the  latter 
focm  the  distinotion  between  vastation  and  infernal  misery  is  more  clearly  developed  than 
\m  desirable  for  the  theory  which  the  writer  supports  ?  What  law  of  exegetical  justice  ia 
mora  imperious  than  that  the  distinct  qualiAcationt  and  modifications  of  a  later  docnment, 
expreasly  prepared  for  the  press,  should  be  followed  rather  than  the  rougher  and  vaguer 
nolet  from  which  the  matured  account  was  taken  ?  The  matter  of  the  Diary  we  regard  as 
intrinsically  very  valuable,  but  as  compared  with  the  published  works  of  the  author,  they 
are  as  the  notes  of  a  surveyor*s  field- book  to  the  formal  and  elaborate  report  which  be 
bnilds  apon  them. 

Bat  how  does  the  Arcana  statement  differ  from  that  of  the  Diary  ?  From  No.  69S  to 
700,  Swedenborg  treats  mainly  of  the  hells,  which  is  the  title  of  the  chapter.  In  698  he 
nys  that  **  besides  the  hells,  there  arc  also  vastations,  concerning  which  much  is  said  in 
the  Word.'*  The  nature  and  design  of  these  vastations  he  then  goes  on  to  unfold.  "  Man, 
Inconsequence  of  actual  sin,  carries  with  him  into  the  other  life  innumerable  evils  and 
fiilses,  which  he  accumulates  and  conjoins.  This  is  the  case  even  with  those  who  have 
lived  uprightly,  and  before  they  can  be  elevated  into  heaven  their  evils  and  falses  have 
to  be  dissipated ;  this  dissipation  is  called  vastation.  There  are  many  kinds  of  vastations, 
and  their  duration  is  various,  being  longer  or  shorter;  for  some  are  speedily  taken  up  into 
heaven,  and  others  immediately  aflcr  death."  He  then  goes  on  :  "  In  order  that  I  might 
be  a  witness  of  the  torment  of  those  who  are  in  hell,  and  also  of  the  vaittation  of  such  as  an 
in  the  lower  earthy  I  have  been  several  times  let  down  thither,**  &c. — A.  C.  69S,  699. 

Our  correspondent,  however,  insists  that  because  in  the  Diary  extract  mention  is  made 
only  of  im mission  into  hell,  there  is  therefore  no  allusion  to  the  lower  earth,  the  place 
of  vastation.  But  this  point  can  be  easily  eclaircised.  In  A.  C.  4728  is  a  passage  de- 
scribing what  may  be  termed  the  topography  of  the  region  of  vastation. 

"  The  reason  vfhy  pits  denote  falses  is,  because  men  who  have  been  in  false  principles, 
after  death  are  kept  for  some  time  in  the  lower  earth,  until  falses  are  removed  from  them, 
and,  as  it  were,  cast  aside  ;  the  places  in  that  earth  arc  called  pits  ;  they  who  come  thither 
are  those  who  must  be  in  vastation  ;  hence  it  is  thatby^iVs,  in  the  abstract  sense,  a  re  sig- 
nified falses.  The  lower  earth  is  proximately  beneath  the  feet,  and  the  region  roundabout 
to  a  small  distance;  there  most  persons  ipleriyue)  are  after  death  before  they  are  elevated 
into  heaven;  mention  is  made  also  of  this  earth  in  the  Word  throughout;  beneath  it  are 
the  places  of  vastation,  which  are  called  |7i7s  ;  below  thoaeplaccs,  and  round  about  to  mueh 
(xf  rat,  are  hells." 

Again,  to  a  similar  effect: 

*'  That  earth  (the  lower  earth)  is  beneath  the  soles  of  the  feet,  encompassed  by  the  htlU  ;^ 
(vis.)  on  the  front  by  those  who  have  falsified  truths,  and  adulterated  goods;  to  the  right^. 
YOL.    IV.  24 
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by  those  wlio  pervert  Divine  order,  nnd  hence  study  to  acquire  to  themselves  power;  it 
the  back,  by  evil  penii,  who  from  self-love  have  srcreily  contrived  evil  agninst  the  right- 
eous ;  at  n  depth  beneath  them  are  they  who  have  altogether  despised  the  Divine,  and 
have  wor.-hiped  nature,  and  hence  have  removed  every  tiling  spiritual  from  themselves; 
with  ruch  are  they  cncotupasseil  who  are  in  the  lower  earth.*' — A.  C.  70yO. 

From  this  it  a]ipears  tliat  the  various  hells  here  described  are  in  such  immediate  con- 
tiguity with  the  lower  earth,  the  scene  of  va«tation,  that  vvc  can  easily  understand  why 
a  *'  letting  down**  into  that  earth  should  be  spoken  of  as  a  letting  down  into  bell,  not- 
withstanding the  di.>tinction  is  at  the  same  time  expressed  with  sufficient  clearness  to 
guard  against  any  mistake.  Compare  now  with  this  our  correspondent's  confident  as* 
sertion,  that  Swedenborg  says  nothing  about  a  descent  to  the  lower  earth,  or  deli\'erance 
thence.  **  They  were  raised  from  this  *  heir  and  torment:*  into  heaven,  where  they 
now  Jive  ;  and  afterwards  '  stn'eral  were  delivered  from  hell,  and  raised  up  into  heaven.' 
Not  a  word  said  about  the  inferior  earth  in  the  whole  account."  (!)  This  sounds  strange- 
ly enough  in  connexion  witii  the  foregoing  citations,  and  equally  so  in  connexion  with 
what  follows. 

"At  this  day  they  who  are  of  the  Church,  and  have  filled  their  ideas  with  worldly 
things,  and  also  with  earthly  things,  and  have  caused  the  truths  of  faith  to  be  adjoined 
to  such  things,  are  let  down  to  the  inferior  earth,  and  these  also  are  in  combats;  and  this 
until  those  worldly  and  earthly  things  are  separated  iVom  the  truths  of  faith,  and  such 
tilings  inserted  that  they  can  bo  no  more  conjoincil.  When  thit  it  accompHshtd,  they  art 
then  elevated  into  heaven  ;  for,  until  such  things  are  removed,  they  cannot  in  any  wise  be 
with  the  angels,  inasmuch  as  those  things  are  darkness  and  defilements,  which  do  not 
accord  with  the  light  and  purity  of  heaven."— ^.  C.  7090  :  Comp.  7122,  7474,  9763. 

From  this  it  is  plain  that  those  who  are  delivered  from  suffering,  and  elevated  into 
heaven,  are  by  no  means  those  who  are  actually  in  the  hells,  but  those  who  are  under- 
going vastations,  and  who  have  therefore  a  germ  of  good  capable  of  being  developed 
into  spiritual  and  eternal  life.  But  with  the  dominantly  evil  nothing  of  this  kind  occors- 
They  sink  down  to  the  level  of  their  ruling  love,  and  there  remain. 

*'  They  who  believe  that  man  can  be  immediately  introduced  into  heaven,  and  that 
this  is  of  the  mere  mercy  of  the  Lord,  are  much  deceived  ;  if  this  were  pcs^ible,  all|  as 
many  as  there  are  in  hell,  would  be  elevated  into  heaven,  for  the  Lord's  mercy  extends 
to  all.  But  it  is  according  to  order  that  everyone  carries  with  him  his  life  which  he  had 
lived  in  the  world,  and  his  state  in  the  other  life  is  according  to  that;  and  that  the  mercy 
of  the  Lord  flows  in  with  all,  but  that  it  isdiverMy  received,  and  by  those  who  are  in  evil, 
is  rejected  ;  and  whereas  they  have  imbued  evil  in  the  world,  they  also  retain  it  in  the  other 
life,  neither  in  the  other  life  is  amendment  given,  for  the  tree  lies  where  it  falls.** — A    C.  71S6. 

*'  The  inmost  with  the  good  is  love  to  the  Lord  and  love  towards  the  neighbor,  but 

the  inmost  with  the  evil  is  self-love  and  the  love  of  the  world Man  in  the 

other  life  passes  through  several  states,  and  the  evil  by  degrees  incur  plagues  before  rhey 
are  cast  into  hell.  The  inmost,  at  which  they  finally  arrive  is  hell  itself  with  them*  for 
it  is  the  evil  itself  which  had  been  their  love,  ihn<  the  end  for  which  they  had  done  all 
things,  and  which  in  the  world  they  had  inmostly  concealed." — A.  C.  7542. 

To  the  insinuated  charge  of  self-contradiction,  therefore,  we  adopt  in  reply  the  words  of 
our  correspondent  himself:  *'  An  author  is  to  be  generally  interpreted,  on  occasion  of  (ap- 
parent) inconsistency  with  himself,  by  reference  to  the  general  scope  of  his  writings.  Cer- 
tainly an  author  would  not  be  so  blundering  as  to  contradict  himself  so  plainly  on  a  point 
of  such  magnitude."  So  we  say,  and  so  we  think  we  have  proved,  in  the  case  before  us. 
Swedenborg  teaches  but  one  uniform  doctrine  on  this  point,  and  all  the  writer's  be- 
speakings  of  a  charitable  construction  of  his  mental  infirmities  and  inconsistencies,  are 
wholly  out  of  place,  as  far  as  the  present  point  oi  discussion  is  concerned  ;  nor  can  we 
forbear  to  intimate  that  our  friend  will  probably  find  abundant  ground  on  reflection  for 
re-considering  his  entire  verdict  on  this  head. 

(g)  It  will  be  time  enough  to  determine  this  when  it  is  settled  that  heftof  told  twostoriet 
on  the  subjectt    We  find  but  one. 
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(A)  We  are  ignorant  of  any  attempt,  from  any  quarter,  to  "  impugn**  the  authority  of  the 
Diary.  The  term  is  very  improperly  applied  to  the  exercise  of  a  just  discrimination  be- 
tween those  writings  which  Swedenborg  did,  and  which  he  did  not,  see  fit  to  publish  to 
the  world.  The  Diary  is  simply  the  first  draught  of  his  marvellous  experience  in  the  spir- 
itual world,  the  journalized  record  of  what  he  saw,  heard,  learnt  in  that  new  world  to 
which  he  was  introduced,  and  in  which  is  treasured  up  a  large  part  of  the  materiel  of 
which  his  other  or  published  works  are  composed.  They  arc  valuable  as  testimony  and  illus- 
tration, but  we  do  not  rank  them  as  authority.  We  merely  assign  them  the  place  which 
we  suppose  their  author  himself  would  have  given  them;  Is  this  disparaging  or  **  im- 
pugning" them  1  And  how  absurd  too  the  supposition  that  the  authority  of  the  larger  and 
anthentic  works  is  at  all  weakened  or  compromised  by  the  comparative  obscurity  or  am- 
bigaity  of  the  Diary.  This  latter  was  never  intended  as  a  criterion  by  which  to  deter- 
mine the  truth  or  value  of  the  former.  This  is  to  be  judged  of  by  itself— to  stand  or  fall 
according  to  its  own  intrinsic  merits. 

(t)  The  quality  of  the  writings,  we  admit,  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  state  from 
which  they  emanated,  but  as  will  have  been  seen,  we  deny  altogether  the  charge  of  contra- 
diction in  the  writings,  which  would  go  to  invalidate  the  reliability  of  the  state.  In  what 
IbUows  about  the  doubtful  authority  of  the  Diary  weakening  that  of  the  Arcana,  we  must 
fay  that  this  is  drawing  a  very  unsound  inference  from  the  premises.  Swedenborg's  illu- 
minated  state  was  one  of  gradual  development.  All  truth  did  not  pour  in  upon  him  at 
•once.  First  impressions  of  the  facts  and  laws  of  the  spiritual  world  were  occasionally 
afterwards  corrected,  as  ho  came  into  clearer  light,  but  these  first  impressions  were  not 
what  be  himself  gave  to  the  world,  but  the  matured  results  of  his  experience,  when  he 
was  amply  competent  to  discriminate  between  truth  and  error.  It  is  on  these  latter  writ- 
ings that  his  advocates  plant  the  authority  of  his  revelations ;  nor  do  they  see  any  reason 
why  that  authority  should  be  invalidated  by  the  conceded  fact  of  his  progressive  advance 
in  the  knowledge  of  Divine  and  Spiritual  things. 

(J)  It  is  a  very  poor  way  to  win  regard  for  an  acknowledged  messenger  from  hea- 
ven, the  revealer  of  the  sublimest  truths,  to  begin  by  impugning  his  consistency,  and  even 
fixing  upon  him  the  charge  of  absolute  self-contradiction.  The  compliments  paid  him 
under  these  circumstances  will  be  like  certain  quantities  which  may  be  eliminated  from 
both  sides  of  an  algebraic  equation,  without  affecting  the  value  of  the  result.  In  the 
present  case,  if  x  be  supposed  to  stand  as  the  representative  of  Swedenborg's  authority, 
the  terms  of  the  equation  would  probably  be  a:  =b=  o. 

(k)  Were  it  not  for  the  gravity  of  the  subject,  we  should  find  it  difficult  not  to  be  amused 
at  the  wonderful  facility  with  which  our  correspondent  draws  inferences  and  forms  con- 
dasions.  He  evinces  a  sort  of  driving,  dashing,  headlong  hardihood  of  induction  which 
is  not  at  all  troubled  by  any  want  of  obvious  connexion  between  antecedents  and  conse- 
quents. To  what  do  the  above  citations  amount  ?  Every  man  was  created  to  become  a 
denizen  of  heaven,  and  this  the  Infinite  Divine  Love  constandy  wills  and  provides  for. 
Bat  the  Divine  benevolence  is  sustained  by  Almighty  power,  «rgo,  all  men  will  be  brought 
to  heaven  at  last.  So  on  the  same  ground  when  we  read  in  the  apostolic  language  that  God 
"  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved,  and  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,'*  that  he  **  is  not 
willing  that  any  should  perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to  repentance,"  we  are  bound  to 
infer  that  all  will  be  saved  ;  for  what  should  prevent  1  Is  not  God's  willingness  stronger 
than  man's  unwillingness  ?  *'  Who  hath  resisted  his  will  ?"  This  is  the  sum  total  of  the 
argument,  and  how  strangely  does  it  sound  to  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  reasonings  of 
the  work  from  which  it  professes  to  be  drawn  !  This  work  is  the  •*  Divine  Providence," 
in  which  it  is  indeed  most  unequivocally  asserted  that  every  man  was  created  that  ha 
might  come  into  heaven,  and  be  blessed  to  eternity,  while  at  the  same  time  nothing  is 
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more  clearly  asserted  in  the  context  than  that  eveiy  man  does  not  reach  this  destiojiud 
yet  the  fault  is  his  own. 

'*  That  all  do  not  come  into  heaven  is  because  they  imbibe  the  delights  of  hell  opposite  to 
the  blessednessi  of  heaven,  and  they  who  are  not  in  the  blessedness  of  heaven,  cannot  enier 
heaven,  for  they  do  not  endure  it.  It  is  denied  to  no  one  \%'ho  conies  into  the  splritotl 
world,  to  ascend  into  heaven  ;  but  when  he  who  is  in  the  delight  of  hell  comes  thither,  he 
palpitates  at  heart,  is  troubled  in  breathing,  his  life  begins  to  perish,  he  is  pained,  is  tor- 
tured, and  rolls  himself  about  like  a  serpent  brought  to  the  iirc  ;  this  is  so,  because  oppo- 
site acts  against  opposite." — J).  P.  324. 

'*  Because  the  Lord  is  good  in  its  very  essence,  or  good  itself,  it  it  manifest  that  evil 
cannot  flow  from  the  Lord,  nor  bo  produced  from  Him;  but  that  it  may  be  turned  ioto 
evil  by  a  recipient  subject,  whose  form  is  a  form  of  evil ;  such  a  subject  is  man  as  to  hisprth 
prinm  ;  this  continually  receives  good  from  the  Lord,  and  continually  into  the  quality  of 
Its  form,  which  is  a  form  of  evil ;  hence  it  follows  that  man  is  in  fault  if  he  is  not  saved."— 
Id.  327. 

It  is  provided  that  every  man  ran  be  saved,  but  not  tliat  he  tcUl  be,  for  after  all  be  muit 
be  left  to  the  decision  of  his  free  will. 

"The  Divine  Love  through  its  Divine  Wisdom  provides  means  by  which  every  maa 
can  be  saved.  But  that  there  are  those  who  are  not  saved  is  because  the  Divine  LofS- 
wills  that  man  should  feel  the  blessedness  and  happiness  of  heaven  in  himself,  for  olha^ 
wise  it  would  not  be  heaven  to  him.'* — Id*  330. 

This  is  but  saying  that  the  Lord  never  saves  his  creatures  but  with  their  own  coDfOit 
and  co-operation.  One  must  have  a  strange  idea  of  the  drift  of  Swedenborg's  treatise  on 
the  Divine  Providence,  if  he  supposes  that  any  thing  more  is  intended  by  the  langaagr 
here  quoted  than  that  he  uses  all  means  oonsistent  with  the  freedom  of  man,  towithdmv 
him  from  evil,  and  from  hell,  and  to  introduce  him  into  heaven. 

(0  It  might  be  presumed  that  a  principle  which  is  so  obviously  fundamental  to  the 
whole  system  announced  by  Swedenborg,  and  which  is  "  a  thousand  times  repeated"  bf 
him,  would  not  have  been  propounded,  but  as  the  result  of  the  most  assured  conviction 
that  a  Divine  influx  of  truth  could  produce.  It  might  be  presumed  also  to  be  one  thatthe 
rational  mind  would  sec  with  a  kind  of  intuition  to  be  souud  and  impregnable,  and  accord- 
ingly it  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  designate  any  one  principle  in  the  entire  systHi 
which  has  commanded  a  more  uniform  and  universal  assent  than  this  of  the  **  ruling 
lofe."  To  call  it  seriously  in  question  at  this  day — to  say  of  it  that  it  leads  to  a  "  disintl 
and  discouraging  conclusion/'  when  it  is  the  very  basis  of  the  hope  of  heavenly  bliss  to 
the  good  man — strikes  us  as  a  very  singular  mode  of  evincing  regard  for  the  teachings  of  ihfl 
New  Church.  The  writer  may  have  undergone  great  mental  revolutions  on  many  points 
of  his  faith,  but  he  surely  needs  another  still,  if  he  docs  not  yet  perceive  the  inexpugnable 
trutli  of  Sweden  bo  rg'8  doctrine  on  this  head. 

(m)  We  have  no  disposition  to  disparage  the  signal  change  that  has  taken  place  in  oar 
friend's  experience  ;  but  we  fear  he  gives  himself  undue  credit  for  a  willingness  to  em- 
brace views  directly  contrary  to  those  he  has  so  long  cherished.  We  of  course  ask  do 
man  to  be  '*  willing  to  be  damned  for  the  glory  of  God,**  or  to  believe  that  either  the  whole 
human  race,  or  any  part  of  it,  is  to  be  thus  dealt  with,  but  we  would  respectfully  submitt 
that  every  man  should  abstain  from  a  tone  of  confident  assurance  on  a  point  where  it  ii 
impossible  for  one  to  be  positively  certain,  in  view  of  all  that  Swedenborg  has  said  oa 
the  subject,  that  the  whole  human  race  will  eventually  be  save<l.  We  can  hardly  per- 
ceive how  the  enlarged  and  liberal  openness  of  mind  here  avowed  can  consist  tc^ther 
with  such  a  determined  purpose  to  make  everything  bend  to  the  support  of  a  coostmc- 
tion  which  he  has  seen  fit  to  adopt. 

(n)  The  question  above  propounded  may  be  almost  said  to  answer  itself.     If  a  mtn's 
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oraumntlove  is  his  life — the  very  etM,  as  it  were,  of  his  being — how  are  you  going  to  efifect  a 
bange  in  it  hereader  consistently  with  his  attributes  as  a  free  agent  ?  Such  a  change,  it 
I  true,  is  effected  in  the  present  life,  in  many  instances,  because  we  are  living  under  a 
ritem  of  remedial  appliances  growing  out  of  the  great  work  of  redemption,  but  which 
ware  taught  is  entirely  withdrawn  from  those  who  sink  into  the  hells  in  the  other  life. 
Rut  renders  the  case  hopeless  then  is,  that  the  understanding  has  become  immersed  in 
wwill.  So  long  as  these  principles  are  separated^  as  they  are  in  this  world,  there  is 
chance  of  reformation  and  salvation ;  but  when  the  one  is  completely  merged 
ito  the  other,  the  case  is  desperate.  If  the  carriage  and  horses  are  both  immersed  in 
lemire,  extrication  is  next  to  impossible.  But  if  the  horses  have  their  feet  on  terra 
rma,  they  may  then  succeed  in  drawing  the  carriage  out  of  the  slough.  In  the  other 
fe  the  evil  will  is  all  potent  to  drag  the  understanding  down  to  its  own  depths,  and  how 
ther  is  then  to  be  raised  without  Just  such  a  miracle  of  omnipotence  as  the  New  Church 
iforms  us  will  never  take  place,  we  are  totally  unable  to  see.  If  our  correspondent  sees 
,  he  has  not  succeeded  in  enabling  us  to  see  it,  for  we  find  no  ground  of  the  hope 
hich  he  cherishes  on  this  score  but  the  omnipotence  of  the  Divine  Love,  which  he  seems 
think  will  in  some  way  accomplish  its  purposes  in  violation  of  the  essential  nature  of 
ui*8  freedom.     This,  however,  is  to  us  no  ground  at  all. 

(o)  If  our  correspondent  cannot  see  with  his  own  eyes  the  absolute  necessity  of  in  nl- 
ute  or  natural  plane  as  a  basis  for  spiritual  life,  we  fear  we  cannot  help  him.  He  oer- 
Jily  can  expect  no  one  to  be  saved  in  the  other  life  without  regeneration,  and  re- 
aeration  is  accomplished  in  a  certain  order  which  supposes  the  absolute  necessity  of 
altimate  plane.  See  A.  C.  3332,  3603.  It  must  proceed  after  the  pattern  of  the 
nd's  glorification,  which  commenced  from  the  ultimate  plane  of  natural  know- 
Iges. 

ip)  The  fault,  good  friend,  is  not  in  Swedenborg's  metaphysics.  It  is  nearer  home, 
le  objection  urged  is  just  about  as  well  founded  as  if  one  should  say,  "  Granted  that 
iouae  must  have  a  foundation  to  stand  upon  ;  yet,  if  a  foundation  cannot  be  laid*  why, 
M,  put  it  up  without  a  foundation.*'  *'  If  natural  knowledges  and  affections  cannot 
w  bo  brought,  then  I  say,  bring  spiritual  knowledges."  But  suppose  they  were 
DUghtf  what  would  become  of  them  1  You  might  as  well  think  of  scooping  a  reservoir 
wmter  out  of  the  sands  of  the  Arabian  desert  to  remain  as  a  fountain  for  the  use  of 
.vellers  in  coming  time.  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  talk  of  a  spiritual  sense  of  the 
3rd  independent  of  the  literal,  and  of  the  creation  of  a  human  soul  independent  of  a 
oljr,  as  to  talk  of  a  superstructure  of  spiritual  life  apart  from  a  basis  of  those  natural 
owledges,  which  are  in  the  first  instance  stored  up  in  the  external  memory,  but  whioh 
some  quiescent  when  they  have  served  their  purpose.  As  to  the  idea  of  a  gradual 
tnge  in  the  ruling  love  to  be  accomplished  in  due  course  of  time,  it  will  be  admitted 
tt  such  a  process  must  have  a  commencement,  and  here  is  the  precise  point  of  diffi- 
Itf  in  the  case.  How  is  the  first  step  to  be  taken  ?  How  shall  the  change  be  incho- 
id  1  The  river  is  running  strong  in  its  ocean-ward  career,  and  how  is  it  to  reverse  its 
rcent .'  To  say  that  omnipotence  is  equal  to  the  result,  is  saying  very  little  to  the  pur- 
is,  and  yet  it  is  about  all  that  our  correspondent  </ofs  say.  '*  God's  will  is  the  strongest, 
td  must  finally  prevail."  That  is  to  say,  God  will  finally  take  the  evil  out  of  hell  which 
ej  love,  and  put  them  into  heaven  which  they  hate*  and  where  they  will  be  still  more 
irribly  tortured,  out  of  pure  mercy  and  compassion. 

(f)  This  is  a  confident  utterance,  which  must  go  for  what  it  is  worth.  It  would  be 
"Ofth  more  if  it  rested  upon  the  ground  of  more  adequate  knowledge.  But  we  opine  that 
*  writer  knows  no  more  in  regard  to  final  results  of  the  Divine  economy  than  we  do  ;  and 
be  lees  fit  to  join  issue  with  Swedenborg  on  this  head,  we  will  be  content  with  wish- 
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ing  him  '*  a  good  deliverance."  We  readily  admit  the  existence  and  the  importance  of 
remains  ;  but  wc  have  yet  lo  learn  that  these  remains  will  of  course  secure  the  final  ic- 
generation  and  salvation  of  all  men. 

(r)  A  great  truth  is  here  pressed  into  the  service  of  a  great  error,  as  we  are  forced  t» 
regard  it.  It  is  an  eternal  truth  that  man  is  led,  taught,  and  governed  of  the  Liord,  whib 
at  the  same  time  it  apptart  as  if  all  this  were  done  of  himself.  But  it  is  not  to  be  ioferied 
from  this  that  the  Divine  will  so  overrule  and  control  the  human  will,  as  that  the  ve^ 
character  and  quality  of  the  latter  (the  ro/untas)  shall  be  changed,  while  the  man  him* 
self  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  Divine  agency  acts  concurrently  with  the  will  of 
man,  even  though  the  ends  designed  and  efTocted  are  immeasurably  diverse,  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  will  of  man  in  the  oilier  life  is  itself  transformed  by  this  power,  be- 
cause, as  it  operates  by  mean<>,  and  the  requisite  means  arc  then  wanting,  the  effect  is  oot 
to  be  expected  to  take  place.  By  the  phrase  **  led  as  one  bound,"  we  understand  nothing 
like  a  sui^pension  or  abeyance  of  a  man's  own  freedom,  but  simply  his  unconsoionsnen 
of  the  Divine  operation,  for  it  is  a  law  of  the  Divine  Providence  that  man  should  not  per- 
ceive or  feel  any  thing  concerning  its  operation,  though  he  is  still  bound  to  acknowledge ir. 

(«)  It  is  certainly  in  accordance  with  our  highest  ideas  of  Divine  Wisdom  to  suppoie 
that  if  man  were  created  at  all,  he  should  be  created  free  ;  and  if  in  the  foreseen  exercise 
of  that  power  he  should  not  will  to  be  saved,  that  the  operation  of  the  Divine  Providence 
should  still  follow  him  to  all  eternity,  withdrawing  him  as  far  as  possible  from  greater  to 
lesser  evils,  and  from  grievous  to  milder  hulls;  and  this  we  are  taught  is  wlwt  the 
Divine  Wisdom  and  the  Divine  Goodness  arc  constantly  doing.  Certainly  tliere  are  those 
who  will  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  saved,  for  Swedenborg  expressly  states  thai 
though  *' the  Divine  Providence  is  continually  in  the  operation  of  saving  man,  yet  ns 
more  can  be  saved  than  will  to  be  saved;"  and  what  would  W.  M.  F.  have  to  be  done 
with  such  ?  Would  he  have  them  annihilated,  or  shall  they  be  saved  against  theii 
will  ? 

(0  It  would  not  be  an  unwise  course,  in  speculating  upon  what  is  or  is  not  consistent 
with  infinite  goodness  to  pay  some  attention  to  the  facts  of  the  Divine  economy,  which 
are  beyond  question.  It  is  surely  a  fact  that  there  is  evil  and  misery  in  the  universe,  and 
that  it  has  existed  to  a  tremendous  extent,  and  for  thousands  and  thousands  of  years* 
Yet  the  foresight  of  this  result  did  not  prevent  the  Most  High  from  creating  and  perpei* 
uating  the  human  race.  He  evidently  saw  it  to  be  better,  on  the  whole,  that  man  shoai<l 
come  into  being,  endowed  with  a  rationality  and  freedom  which  he  might  abuse,  rather 
than  that  ho  should  forbear  to  create.  lie  would  impart  the  boon  of  existence,  even 
though  the  dread  contingency  of  evil  were  attached  to  it.  Now,  whether  the  certainty 
that  this  evil  and  its  consequent  suffering  slionkl  be  eternal  ought  to  have  prevented  the 
creation  of  those  who  should  be  involved  in  it,  we  contend  that  human  reason  is  not  cow* 
petent  a  priori  to  pronounce.  It  is  dealing  with  matters  too  high  for  us,  and  the  intim*' 
tion  that  those  who  have  acceded  to  this  doctrine  "  have  surrendered  their  unde^ 
standing  by  a  too  implicit  faith  in  spiritual  revelations,*'  i^,  to  suy  the  least,  a  very  oD* 
worthy  and  disparaging  fling  both  at  the  New  Church  itself  and  its  sincere  and  iniel' 
ligent  espousers. 

(u)  We  should  like  to  know  from  the  writer  how  he  thinks  this  could  have  been  pre* 
vented,  and  still  leave  man  a  free  agent.  If  all  men  were  created  at  onrr,  the  suggestion 
would  have  more  plausibility,  but  the  race  comes  into  being  successively,  the  bad  deri^' 
ing  their  origin  from  the  good,  and  the  good  from  the  bad.  Supposing  David,  for  instancer 
to  have  been  a  good  man,  the  Lord  foresaw  that  he  would  be  a  good  man,  and  therefotf* 
would  be  saved.     But  David,  as  a  free  agent,  becomes  the  father  of  Absalom*  a  bad  maOr 
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whom  the  Lord  equally  foresaw  infuturo,  as  a  bad  inan.  What  shall  He  do  io  tbis  case  ? 
How  can  He  consittently  prevent  his  being  born,  or  when  born  how  could  He  with  justice 
prevent  him  from  freely  accomplishing  his  unhappy  destiny? 

(v)  Our  inquirer  answers  so  many  of  his  own  questions,  that  we  are  saved  the  trouble 
of  a  good  deal  of  argumentation.  For  instance:  Ques. — "  May  we  not  raise  a  quirry  as 
to  that  part  of  the  human  race  whom  the  Lord  foresaw  would  abuse  their  freedom  to 
eternal  damnation  1  Why  create  that  pact  ?"  Ans. — **  We  are  perhaps  questioning  too 
closely  the  ways  and  wisdom  of  the  Lord.  Are  not  his  ways  higher  than  our  ways  ?" 
Ques. — **  But  still  must  they  appear  so  much  worse  1  Are  they  not  (in  reality)  Infinitely 
better  ?  Are  not  the  love,  witdom,  and  power  uf  man,  of  the  same  nature,  only  less  per- 
fect, as  those  qualities  in  the  Lord?  And  have  we  any  means  of  knowing  one,  only  by 
their  agreement  with  the  other?"  Ans. — **  Perhaps  we  mistake  the  nature  of  omnipo- 
tence ;  perhaps  the  Creator  is  bound  by  the  laws  of  his  own  nature,  and  coiUd  iwt  create 
•  universe  of  human  beings,  except  by  laws  which  demanded  the  freedom  of  all,  and 
which  must,  therefore,  implicate  some  of  them  in  endless  evil."  Well  reasoned ;  but, 
•las!  poorly  uilhered  to.  **  This  is  taking  a  very  abstract  and  unauthorized  position; 
this  is  limiting  Oninii)otencc  in  contradiction  to  express  principles  of  infinite  will  and 
rale  on  his  part,  by  which  he  leads  and  controls  man,  while  man  wills  and  acts  only 
"as  of  himself.'*  That  is  to  say,  while  man's  willing  and  acting  is  only  a  semblance  of 
freedom,  and  his  agency  is  in  fact  merged  in  that  of  the  Deity,  so  that  a  man  is  to  be  saved 
from  hell  with  about  as  much  of  his  own  co-operation  as  Power*s  statue  of  Calhoun  was 
drawn  up  from  the  depths  of  the  sea,  into  which  it  had  descended  with  the  wreck  of  the 
Tessel  that  bore  it.  If  every  other  objection  fails  in  point  of  potency,  still  we  are  to 
*'  recur  again  to  the  utter  futility  of  any  diihuulty  presented  by  a  ruling  love  ol^  mnn  to  the 
stronger  and  supreme  Love  and  Will  of  tlie  Lord  God  Almighty."  The  drift  of  our  pre- 
ceding remarks  makes  it  unnecessary  to  offer  any  specific  reply  to  this  exceedingly  falla- 
elous  reasoning. 

(x)  We  should  deem  the  attempt  well  nigh  desperate  to  devise  a  more  erroneous  defi- 
nition of  the  ruling  love  than  that  which  is  here  given.  It  is  in  the  first  place  incon- 
sistent with  itself,  lor  in  one  breath  he  says  it  '*  may  be  changed  and  modified  by  educa- 
tion and  circumstances,"  and  in  the  next  aHlrms  that  it  can  be  no  more  changed  "  than 
1  man  can  change  his  sex."  Not  only  so;  the  ruling  love  here  set  forth  is  one  that  has 
no  moral  character,  and  no  relation  to  good  or  evil.  It  is  in  fact  nothing  more  than  a 
man's  distinguishing  trait.  Thus  Shakspeare's  ruling  love  was  writing  dramas ;  Gar- 
rick's,  acting  them  ;  Walts',  mechanical  inventions  ;  Napoleon's,  war  ;  West's,  paint- 
ing; and  so  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  others.  This  ruling  love  with  every  man,  we 
ire  told,  *'  is  his  rule  of  destiny,  which  will  and  must  characterise  him  throughout  eter- 
nity. He  can  no  more  change  it  than  he  can  change  his  sex."  Can  this  be  a  proper  de- 
finition of  the  ruling  love  which  determines  the  destiny  of  the  soul  ?  Wo  do  not  say  tliere 
is  in  it  a  total  defect  of  truth.  We  admit  that  there  are  constitutional  biases,  idiosyn- 
crasies, or  what  Fourier  calls  passional  attractions,  by  which  all  men,  individually,  are 
marked,  but  they  surely  are  not  tlie  ruling  love  in  the  sense  in  which  Swedenborg  uses 
the  term,  and  which  is  the  only  sense  that  is  relevant  to  the  present  discussion.  With 
him  tbis  love  has  a  dominantly  moral  character.  It  is  with  every  man  either  the  su- 
preme love  of  good,  or  the  supreme  love  of  evil.  In  this  character  it  underlies  every 
other  love.  It  is  the  principle  whicli  distinguishes  the  man  as  in  the  main  a  good  man 
or  a  bad  man.  As  such  it  can  in  the  present  life  undergo  a  change,  and  from  earthly, 
sensual,  and  devilish,  it  may  become  pure,  holy,  and  heavenly ;  but  in  the  other  life,  for 
reasons  already  stated,  no  such  change  is  to  be  anticipated.  It  must  take  place  in  this 
world  if  ever.     But  our  correspondent  propounds  a  ruling  love  which  is  immutable  to 
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«tornUy,  and  makes  it  merely  "  a  certain  fixity  and  stamp  of  character***  having  no  per- 
ceptible relation  to  the  religious  principle.  So  at  least  we  ^ther  from  the  former  put 
of  the  piiragriipli,  but  in  a  subsequent  sentence  be  remarks  that  "  to  say.  if  hii 
ruling  love  and  preponderating  character  should  happen  to  be  tvil,  that  cannot  be  chang- 
ed, is  to  set  up  man*s  omnipotence  over  the  infinite  will  of  the  Lord."  It  must  be  con- 
fess(>(l  tliat  we  are  forced  into  great  straits  to  ascertain  precisely  what  the  writer  holds  oa 
the  subject,  except  that  he  is  determined  to  recognize  nothing  in  man  of  good  or  evUt 
which  ijihall  not  give  way  to  Divine  Omnipotence,  whatever  becomes  of  human  freedom. 
The  degree  to  which  the  writer  goes  counter  to  himself  in  different  portions  of  his  B^ 
tide,  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  what  he  says  in  a  preceding  page:  "  What  is  the  'ml* 
ing  love  ?*  I  take  it  to  be  the  most  interior  predominating  tendency  of  a  man  to  good  or 
evil.  If  the  man  is  interiorly  inclined  to  more  evil  than  good — if  it  is  not  by  the  men 
force  of  circumstances,  hereditary  acquirements,  or  education,  but  of  his  own  rttfi 
which  is  the  very  esse  of  his  life,  then  his  ruling  love  is  evil.  If  contrary  wise,  good." 
As  we  shall  probably  be  a  little  better  prepartrd  to  argue  the  point  with  him  when  hehu 
settled  with  himself  which  side  of  the  question  he  is  disposed  to  hold  as  to  the  nature  ami 
mutability  of  the  ruling  love,  we  will  take  our  leave  of  him  for  the  present,  and  consider 
the  sequel  of  his  speculation  in  our  next. 


ARTICLE    II. 


THE  TABERNACLE  OF  THE  HEART. 

In  the  deep  night  of  my  being,  while  the  sleep  of  death  was  upon 
me,  I  awakened.  I  felt  a  consciousness  of  inner  life  glowing  within 
me;  a  life  so  pent  up  by  outer  forms,  that  it  burned  within, 
while  yet  the  external  lay  in  the  rigidity  of  death.  But  light  dawned 
at  length  in  the  external  consciousness,  and  like  one  risen  from  the 
dead,  I  took  a  wandering  cognizance  of  my  being.  The  dead  alive! 
How  great  the  change  to  them  1  How  precious  becomes  their  whole 
form  and  creation  !  To  me  this  foitn  was  an  intense  study.  My 
mental  vision  was  turned  within,  because  life  had  so  wondrously 
flowed  into  me  from  within ;  and  ah,  with  what  an  awe,  with  what 
an  amazed  joy,  did  I  behold  the  inner  wonders  and  glories  of  my 
being  !  It  was  to  me  as  though  I  trended  the  courts  of  a  vast  and 
beautiful  temple ;  yea,  it  was  the  temple  of  life  in  which  dwelt  the 
Divine  Lord ;  and  through  the  mazy  labyrinths  and  twining  arches 
of  thought  and  feeling,  clothed  in  muscle  and  nerve,  I  passed  the 
outer  courts,  and  stood  within  the  Holy  Sanctuary,  the  understand- 
ing, heaving  in  the  breathing  lungs.  And  here  in  this  outer  court, 
peopled  with  thronging,  shining  thoughts,  with  intellectual  ideiis,  that, 
like  bright-eyed  youths  and  maidens,  all  pointed  to  a  yet  inner  being, 
1  stood  before  the  vail  of  my  heart,  that  dividend  me  from  the  Most 
Holy  Place  of  my  indwelling  life.  This  outer  "  vail  of  blue,  and  pur- 
ple, and  scarlet,  and  fine  twined  linen  of  cunning  work,"  was  to  me 
wonderful,  and  I  saw  it  slowly  rise,  drawn  up  by  "  hooks  of  gold," 
that  were  the  remains  of  the  innocent  good  of  ignorance,  fastened 
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K)n  four  *  pillars  of  shittim  wood,**  i.  e.  the  mercy  of  the  Lord. 
hese  foar  pillars  ascend  to  the  brain,  where  intellectual  thought 
tfl  enthroned,  and  based  in  the  **  silver  sockets"  of  a  pure  under- 
anding ;  and  as  this  gorgeous  curtain  of  my  inner  life  arose,  the 
ight-eyed  throng  without  felt  the  impulse  of  a  new  life,  and  with 
Mces  of  a  jubilant  praise  they  bid  me  enter  the  holy  place.  Softly 
owed  the  heaven  light  within  the  crimson  life  curtain,  and  I  saw 
le  "golden  branched  candlestick,"  with  its  seven  burning  sconces,  and 
en  knew  I  that  my  heart  was  filled  with  the  complex  of  the  light 
'all  "  truth  from  the  Divine  Word."  I  then  turned  to  the  ** table  of 
iow-bre£id,'*  and  partook  of  that  nourishment  of  "  the  Divine  good 
the  Lord's  Divine  Love."  Then  bowed  I  myself  in  a  holy  joy  he- 
re the  "  altar"  of  my  heart's  love,  and  humbly  offered  up  the  "  in- 
nse"  of  my  worship  and  confession  of  the  Lord  from  the  spiritual 
nkIs  and  truths  that  He  had  blessed  me  with,  and  the  smoke  of 
e  incense  ascended.  Then  knew  I  that  my  humble  worship  wsis 
ateful  to  the  Lord,  and  accepted  by  Him,  for  fire  had  come  from 
love,  and  consumed  my  sacrifice. 

And  yet  another  curtain  arose,  and  from  this  outermost  curtain  of 
L  external  act,  I  passed  into  the  inner  sanctuary  of  thought  from 
Kx],  and  fairer  and  brighter  glowed  the  light  that  from  within  poured 
;elf  from  without.  Still  another  curtain  arose,  and  I  stood  in  the 
lIo  of  an  inmost  thought,  and  gazed  in  loving  wonder  upon  that 
most  fourth  curtain  so  richly  wrought.  Light  from  within  made 
i  delicate  texture  transluscent,  and  I  saw  that  it  was  of  *'  fine 
irined  linen,"  every  thread  of  which  was  a  gauzy  sentient  nerve  of 
fe,  and  the  rich  blood  of  my  heart's  truth  dyed  it  of  the  most  beau- 
Ehl  colors,  "  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet,"  and  it  was  curiously  "  em- 
x>idered  all  over  with  figures  of  cherubim,"  that  twined  themselves 
L  a  graceful  mazy  circle  around  the  tree  of  life  ;*  and  I  saw  that 
tere  were  those  inmost  sentient  fibres  of  being,  that  from  the  first 
'6  in  a  perfect  human  form,  and  by  their  delicate  sensations  and 
sroeptions,  keep  watch  and  ward  over  the  seat  of  Life. 
As  I  thus  mused,  in  this  inmost  perception  of  my  being,  I  felt  a 
rill  of  blessedness,  when  the  fourth  innermost  curtain  was  raised, 
id  I  beheld  the  Holy  of  Holies,  the  very  centre  of  my  heart.  It  wsus 
life  stream  from  the  Divine  limpid  waters  that  in  their  spiritual  es- 
noes  contained  the  all  of  blessedness,  and  in  their  depths  I  beheld 
e  reflection  of  the  High  and  Holy  One.  Yes,  I,  finite  mite  that  I 
a%  reflected  the  Infinite  Divine,  even  as  a  bit  of  rock  crystal  upon 
e  dark  earth  may  mirror  the  glories  of  the  noon-day  sun  ;  and  thus 
d  I  mirror  the  great  eternal  sun,  and  in  its  midst  I  beheld  the  Lord 
roned  in  glory,  and  His  Divine  effulgence  made  the  light  of  my 
hole  inner  being,  and  this  light  of  life  fiowed  from  the  inmost  to 
e  outermost. 

And  while  I  dwelt  upon  this  inmost  life-conjunction  of  the  Divine 
finite  with  the  human  finite,  I  found  myself  standing  in  a  "  large 
ace."    It  was  the  land  of  '*  far  distances,"  and  a  sense  of  loneliness 


*  See  the  wood-cut  of  the  Jewish  Tabernacle,  in  the  May  No.  of  the  Repository. 
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came  over  me.  I  longed  for  finite  companionship,  one  or  more  to 
whom  I  might  say  "  how  great  is  the  Lord ;"  and  as  the  thought  grew 
in  my  heart,  behold,  one  stood  beside  me  in  a  radiant  celestial  lov^ 
liness,  and  with  a  gentle  grace  bent  to  my  earth  thought,  and  led  me 
through  shining  pathways  of  light  ever  upward,  and  ever  as  I  as- 
cended I  felt  myself  expanding  with  a  new  joy,  I  breathed  the  Di- 
vine breath  of  life  ;  it  was  as  inhaling  the  afflatus  of  a  new  will,  an 
energy  of  love  and  aspiring  purpose,  that  was  ceaseless  and  eternal, 
Edens  of  beauty  bloomed  around  us  ;  streams  of  living  waters  danced 
in  the  sunbeams  of  heaven,  and  I  rejoiced  in  the  marvellous  beauty, 
but  turned  not  aside,  for  my  sole  desire  was  to  ascend  to  the  inmost; 
to  behold  the  heart  of  the  universe,  the  Tabernacle  of  the  Lord  in 
the  heavens. 

And  thus  upon  beams  of  living  glory  we  mounted  upwards,  till  wc 
stood  upon  the  mount  of  the  Lord.  Then  my  angel  guide  knell  be- 
side me,  and  crowds  of  bright  ones  knelt  with  us,  and  they  were  as 
rosy  infants  glowing  in  the  brightness  of  innocent  love.  I,  loor 
felt  this  infantile  purity  flowing  into  me,  and  my  guide  was  now 
but  a  little  child,  and  thus  kneeling  we  lifted  up  our  eyes,  and  beheM, 
soaring  in  the  heavenly  empyrean,  an  eagle.  The  angel  then  spoke 
as  a  thought  in  my  heart ;  "  Behold  the  symbol  of  intellectual  sight, 
that  with  unduzzled  eye  mounts  ever  upward  to  the  eternal  fountain 
of  glowing  light,  and  flying  higher  and  higher  on  circling  wing,  re- 
presents knowledges  rising  one  above  another,  from  whence  under- 
standing is  formed."  And  ever  as  the  bright  angel,  in  a  lovinff 
wisdom,  with  a  magnetic  thrill  of  sympathy,  flowed  into  my  soul, 
my  perception  mounted  upward,  "  as  on  eagle's  wings,"  until  undai- 
zled,  it  beheld  the  Lord  of  life  !  beheld  him  in  the  unspeakable  efful- 
gence of  His  celestial  glory;  and  when  thus  my  whole  being  felt  the 
thrill  of  eternal  life  |)ervading,  I  was  brought  into  harmonious 
accord  with  the  host  of  fairest  celestial  angels;  and  as  if  I  had  en- 
tered into  a  new  electric  circle  of  life,  I  felt  the  joy  of  each  flow  into 
me,  and  each  angelic  being  was  delighted  to  communicate  his  all  of 
blessedness  to  every  one  who  thus  from  the  inmost  beheld  the  Divine 
sun  of  glory,  and  felt  the  glow  of  an  Infinite  heat  of  love. 

Then  understood  I  that  the  all  of  life  was  to  love  the  I-.ord  su- 
premely, and  our  neighbor  as  our  self,  and  in  this  high  and  holy  vein 
of  happiness  I  wandered  with  my  guardian  angel  in  that  fair  world  of 
light  and  love,  and  beautiful  were  the  words  of  wisdom  to  which  my 
heart  listened.  1  rested  in  that  briglit  sunny  land  of  perfect  joy,  be- 
neath a  lofty  mountain  tree  that  grew  soaring  upward  like  a  great 
thought  in  my  heart,  and  a  stream  of  living  waters  flowed  at  our 
feet.  The  angel  spake  :  "  Now  are  we  in  the  heart  of  the  universe, 
the  Tabernacle  of  the  Lord  in  the  heavens,  and  this  living  strcatn 
bears  life  into  the  universal  man  of  creation."  Then  I  watched  the 
light  of  the  bright  and  shining  stream  as  it  flowed  downward  in  u 
most  heavenly  beauty  ;  first  it  was  like  a  gushing  heart-stream  that 
rushes  on  in  a  bubbling  haste  of  joy  and  fulness,  and  thus  it  sang  and 
leaped  on  its  way  down  the  soft  mountain  sides  of  the  heavenly 
Zion  ;    and  then  it  flowed  in  a  sparkling  grandeur  through  peopled 
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eities,  the  Jerusalems  of  the  spiritual  world,  and  then  slowly  and 
brightly  it  rolled  on  in  the  heaven  of  natural  good,  but  it  sunk  with 
a  kind  of  sigh  into  the  dark  shadow  of  the  outer  life,  where  the 
sunshine  of  God  is  like  the  memory  of  a  fairy  childhood,  where  it  is 
like  light  to  the  blind,  felt,  but  not  seen. 

And  I  too  sighed,  for  I  was  earth-bound,  and  would  darken,  as 
did  the  stream,  when  I  was  in  my  external  consciousness.  But  the 
bright  and  loving  angel  sportively  turned  away  the  thought  of  earth,, 
when  I  said,  "  Beautiful  is  the  joy  of  heaven,  but  my  soul  has 
awakened  to  its  inner  consciousness,  that  I  bear  back  to  the  outer 
earth  the  light  of  heavenly  intelligence.  Speak  to  me,  then,  O  thou 
bright  and  beautiful  one,  words  of  wisdom  that  will  comfort  my  pil- 
grimage on  earth,  and  enlighten  the  darkness  of  others,  the  com- 
panions of  my  sojourn  below." 

Then  said  the  angel  with  the  lofty  grace  of  a  pure  intelligence,.  , 
**  Here,  in  the  centre  of  universal  being,  at  the  foot  of  the  throne  of 
the  Most  High,  who  shines  above  us  as  a  *  crown  of  glory  and 
diadem  of  beauty,'  I  will  open  to  thee  the  wonders  of  the  Divine 
Word,  that  seeing  Truth  in  this  heaven-light,  thou  mayest  perceive 
it  clearly,  and  love  it  unwaveringly."  Then,  childlike,  I  sat  at  the  feet 
of  the  angel,  and  learned  the  holy  thought  that  flowed  in  heavenly 
wisdom  into  my  spirit-ear;  and  I  perceived  that,  like  as  the  universe 
was  one  perfect  harmonious  whole  in  a  human  form,  of  which  the 
Lord  is  the  soul,  so  is  the  Divine  Word  in  a  human  form,  containing 
all  the  degrees  of  the  Divine  Being  ;  and  I  beheld  the  first  celestiaT 
church,  which  was  a  perfect  human  form,  of  which  Adam  was  the 
head.  Eve  the  body,  and  the  churches  derived  from  her  the  lower 
limbs  of  this  inner  celestial  natural  man,  in  which  the  Divine  clothed 
Himself.  Then  came  the  spiritual  man  Noah,  with  his  three  degrees 
— Shem,  the  celestial-spiritual ;  Japhet,  the  spiritual-spiritual,  and 
Ham  the  spiritual-natural,  who  served  these  higher  principles.  Then 
same  the  Hebrew  church,  which,  like  the  finite  external  body  of  man, 
was  simply  representative  of  the  internal  things  of  the  spiritual  body 
of  the  universal  man.  And  the  angel  bid  me  observe  how  wonder- 
Tully  infinite  principles  were  ultimated  in  this  external  form,  and 
brought  down  to  the  perceptions  of  the  sensual  man.  For  in  this 
inter  natural  man  were  not  only  portrayed  the  general  outlines  of 
:he  three  degrees  of  celestial,  spiritual  and  natural  in  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob ;  but  infinite  principles,  that  like  ultimated  intel- 
lectual ideas,  clothe  themselves  in  human  forms,  and  tread  the  Israel 
of  the  universal  mind  with  a  defined  personal  individuality  and  fixed- 
ness of  identity.  For  a  long  period,  the  Divine,  in  His  own  essential 
good  and  truth,  ruled  in  the  celestial-natural  man  as  represented  by 
Abraham,  and  in  the  spiritual-natural  as  Isaac,  and  in  the  natural- 
natural  as  Jacob  ;  and  then  he  ruled  in  the  complex  faculties  of  the 
external  man,  as  represented  by  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob.  But  these 
descended  into  the  scientific,  and  immersed  themselves  in  Egyptian 
toils,  until  the  Truth  from  the  essential  Divine  Truth  spake  to  them 
through  Moses,  and  good  from  the  essential  Divine  Good  ministered 
%t  the  altar  of  their  faith  as  an  Aaron ;  and  then  died  away  that. 
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high  truth,  and  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  represents  truth  combating, 
and  leading  on  the  wandering  spiritual  principle  into  the  heathen 
lands  of  the  sensual  natural  mind,  and  ever  as  they  wander,  now 
a  little  gleam  of  the  inner  glory  brightens  them,  and  now  the  thick 
darkness  of  the  sensual  envelopes  them. 

Then  come  the  JuJges,  who  represent  the  good  derived  from  the 
higher  good  that  flowed  down  from  the  first  high  priest,  and  then 
the  priests  who  tcaught  truth  to  lead  to  that  inner  principle  of  good, 
and  then  Saul,  the  lofty  king,  represents  in  an  outermost  form  that 
Divine  Truth  of  the  interior  essential  Divine.  Then  comes  David, 
who  represents  only  the  exterior  truth  of  the  Lord,  and  the  human 
mind  bows  to  the  majesty  of  the  crowned  and  omnipotent  power  of 
the  universe  with  scarce  a  perception  of  the  inner  goodness  and 
truth  of  the  Divine  nature,  and  yet  there  is  in  the  outer  man  a  heart 
capable  of  love,  and  this  heart,  crushed  and  broken  by  the  hard  outei 
life,  and  yet  lighted  with  the  gleams  of  an  inner  blessedness,  now 
sings  in  the  psalms  triumphant  praises  to  the  Divine  which  it  per* 
ceives,  now  groans  in  the  anguish  of  deepest  woe  over  its  fallen  state, 
and  again  speaks  forth  high  and  holy  truths  that  thrill  the  outer  life. 
But  that  outer  life,  governed  by  a  form  of  God,  perverts  this  form  to 
all  its  low,  sensual,  grovelling  desires,  and  David's  wicked  life  shows 
that  it  is  not  the  form  of  the  Divine,  but  a  perception  of  the  inner 
quality  of  the  Divine,  that  preserves  man  holy  and  pure. 

But  the  personality  of  a  God  grows  vague  and  shadowy,  and  the 
sensual  man  acknowledges  but  one  attribute  of  the  Divine,  viz.  hifl 
wisdom,  and  thus  a  Solomon's  glory,  reigns  in  the  outer  mind,  and 
heaps  up  riches,  treasures  of  external  gold  and  silver,  and  thinks  that 
he  thereby  glorifies  the  great  God,  because  in  his  prudence  he  ap- 
propriates glory  and  wealth  to  himself  Thus  the  human  mind  ifl 
prepared  by  its  pride  and  pomp  of  life  for  that  great  division  be- 
tween the  will  and  understanding,  when  a  Kehoboam  lords  it  in 
Judah,  and  a  Jeroboam  in  Israel  makes  war  upon  him,  and  thus  the 
human  heart  and  mind,  riven  asunder,  descend  ever  lower  and 
lower,  and  each  king  becomes  a  fainter  image  of  the  Divine  truth 
of  the  Lord,  though  sometimes  the  will  brightens  with  a  good  desire, 
and  a  good  king  rises  in  Judah,  and  sometimes  the  understanding 
gleams  with  a  ray  of  pure  truth,  and  a  wise  king  rules  in  Israel, 
and  the  Lord  sends  the  prophets,  mighty  teachers,  to  utter  truths 
through  the  external,  that  the  universal  outer  man,  who  was  fast 
closing  every  interior  perceptive  faculty,  might  yet  hear  the  voice  of 
truth,  even  though  all  outer  principles  of  evil  had  invaded  him,  and 
he  held  a  mournful  silence,  full  of  a  life  weariness  by  the  dark  and 
turbid  waters  of  Babylon,  while  he  bent  in  abject  slavery  to  the 
tyrant  evil,  Nebuchadnezzar. 

But  as  the  darkness  of  an  eternal  death,  the  dissolution  of  a  putri- 
fying  corruption,  was  stealinji:  over  the  whole  external  sensual  man, 
who  had  lost  the  image  of  the  Divine,  then  did  the  Lord,  from  the 
highest  and  inmost,  descend  to  the  lowest  and  outermost,  and  reveal 
himself  to  the  sensual  perceptions  of  man.  Matthew  portrays  this 
outermost  form  born  of  the  Divine  will ;  Mark  His  external  thought ; 
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Luke  His  inner  thought ;  John  His  celestial  inmost  love ;  and  the  Re- 
Tdations  open  heaven  to  the  hitherto  closed  perceptions  of  man  ;  and 
thus  life  flows  into  him  in  a  genial  spring  of  eternal  blessedness. 
Thus,  said  the  angel,  the  glory  of  God  through  the  Divine  Word  fills 
the  whole  outer  life. 

And  ever  as  I  listened  to  this  heavenly  wisdom,  it  was  given  me 
to  see  how  the  Word  was  a  psychological  history  of  the  Divine  mind, 
Qhimating  itself  in  a  human  form.  And  I  saw  that  the  Word  was 
the  anatomy  of  God,  and  each  delicate  fibre  of  the  Infinite  Being  was 
in  the  external,  that  man's  every  power  of  perception  might  be  exer- 
Biacd  upon  it ;  even  the  Tabernacle  of  His  Divine  life,  His  holy 
leart,  is  unveiled,  and  all  its  glories  laid  open  to  the  holy  and  pure 
ad  loving  hearted,  who  may  alone  lillt  the  inner  vail,  and  enter  the 
loly  of  holies. 

The  angel,  moreover,  comforted  my  heart  with  wondrous  thoughts 
if  the  Divine  love  that  permeates  and  fills  the  whole  universal  man 
rith  living  streams,  even  as  our  heart  fills  our  bodies  with  the  blood 
f  life. 

Then  a  loving  heart-trust  grew  up  within  me,  for  I  said  the  streams 
f  life  flow  from  our  hearts  not  by  our  wills  ;  the  Divine  will  sends 
hem  through  us,  and  thus  may  we  sing  and  laugh  and  love  in  an  un- 
saring  blessedness.  We  need  trouble  ourselves  for  nothing:  the 
jord  provides  for  our  eternal  life.  And  then  saw  I  how  the  church 
B  the  body  of  God,  and  how  He  rules  in  it,  and  forms  it,  as  the  soul 
ind  the  spirit  do  the  body,  and  I  rejoiced  with  an  exceeding  great 
joy,  because  I  saw  so  clearly  that  our  infant  holy  New  Church  would 
Sfow  to  the  stature  of  a  man,  moulded  on  the  Divine,  and  that  He 
would  thus /orm  it  from  His  own  will  and  understanding,  and  no 
idf-will  of  man,  or  vain  self-intelligence,  could  ever  mar  the  Divine 
body  of  God, 

But  this  body  will  grow  when  the  spiritual  fibres,  as  holy  truths, 
descend  to  the  outer  life,  and  are  clothed  in  fiesh  ;  that  is,  in  the  good 
of  life.  And  thus  all  true  thoughts  and  beautiful  loving  acts  fiowing 
from  them  are  building  the  church  of  the  Lord,  and  from  the  Lord  it 
"Will  take  His  eternal  form. 

Thus  did  a  serene  exquisite  hope  dawn  upon  my  outer  life,  from 
the  inmost  Tabernacle  of  my  heart.  And  thus  do  I  delight  to  lift 
tbose  gorgeous  innermost  curtains,  and  look  within  upon  the  glory 
of  the  Most  High,  that  fills  the  sanctuary  of  life,  and  opens  heaven  to 
my  thought,  and  brings  me  into  consociation  with  the  angels  of  God. 


EXTRACT. 

*' When  the  end  of  the  church  is  ut  liand,  it  is  then  provided  by  the  Lord  that  a  new 
^Qrch  shonid  succeed,  because  without  a  church  in  which  the  Word  is,  and  in  which 
^Lord  is  known,  the  world  cannot  possibly  subsist;  for  without  the  Word,  and  thence 
*^  knowledge  and  acknowledgment  of  the  Lord,  heaven  cannot  be  conjoined  to  the 
Aiiintin  race,  nor,  consequently,  can  the  divine  truth  proceeding  from  the  Lord  flow  in 
Vitb  new  life;  and  without  conjunction  with  heaven  and  thereby  with  the  Lord,  man 
*oatd  not  be  man,  but  a  beast:  hence  it  is  that  a  new  church  is  always  provided  by 
tbt  Lord,  when  the  old  church  comes  to  its  end." — A.  £,  665. 
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ARTICLE    III. 


CHRISTIANITY  AND  SWEDENBORGIANISM. 

Salvation  from  Sin,  and  a  religious  life  (as  to  those  essential  quali- 
ties of  it  which  render  it  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God)  must  ever  be 
the  same  thing.  They  are  the  same  now  that  they  were  1800  yean 
ago ;  they  are  the  same,  whether  Swedenborg  be  a  teacher  sent  from 
God  or  not.  Love  to  God  and  the  neighbor  never  will  be  anything 
other  than  what  it  always  was,  the  Heaven-wide  opposite  of  selfish" 
ness ;  and  the  road  to  Heaven  never  was  and  never  will  be  any  other 
than  the  path  of  keeping  (by  the  grace  of  God,  for  it  is  not  possible 
without)  those  commandments  of  which  these  two  things,  love  to  Grod, 
and  love  towards  the  neighbor,  are  the  sum  and  substance.  It  is  in 
vain  that  the  antinomian  shall  argue  to  me  of  *'  faith  alone," — ^not 
merely  because  I  can  read  that  works  are  also  commanded  in  the 
gospel,  as  well  as  in  the  law,  but  because  I  can  see  that  the  veiy 
service  of  faith  is  to  guide  us  in  our  life,  and  that  *'  faith  without  works 
is  dead.*'  Genuine  faith  in  the  Lord  can  be  nothing  less  than  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  relations  in  which  we  actually  stand  towards 
Him,  and  of  the  duties  which  we  owe  Him,  as  well  as  of  the  promises 
of  blessing  He  has  made  us  ;  both  are  inseparably  connected.  We 
can  have  no  genuine  trust  in  His  protection  from  evil,  except  while 
we  are  ourselves  making  efforts  to  shun  evil ;  evil  within  ourselves 
as  well  as  evil  without.  We  knew  that  '*  because  He  lives,  we  shall 
live  also,"  before  Swedenborg  wrote  of  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Word; 
and  thousands  rejoiced'  in  the  blessings  of  a  humble  and  repentant 
heart,  before  he  undertook  to  explain  the  philosophy  of  repentance. 

What  then  ?  Is  Swedenborg  of  no  avail,  because  all  this  could  be 
without  his  aid  ?  Or  of  what  advantage  is  it  to  study  him,  when  all 
that  is  necessary  for  salvation  is  revealed  in  God's  word  ;  so  plainly 
revealed  that  simple  minded  men  by  thousands  have  learned  it  there, 
and  have  been  saved  ?  This  is  too  great  a  question  to  answer  in  a 
brief  paragraph,  but  a  few  remarks  in  relation  to  the  subject  may 
perhaps  properly  be  made,  without  attempting  a  complete  exposition. 

Plainly  as  the  way  of  salvation  has  been  revealed  in  the  Word,  it 
has  not  been  done,  apparently,  plainly  enough  to  exclude  a  vast  many 
mistakes  on  the  subject ;  and  heresies  of  all  kinds  have  proved  it  to 
be  almost  anything  but  plain  and  honest  performance  of  duty  in  the 
fear  of  God.  The  results  of  human  commentation  on  the  subject 
have  been  indeed  rather  to  mystify  the  matter,  and  render  it  unin- 
telligible, on  the  one  hand,  or  to  explain  it  all  away,  on  the  other. 
That  grievous  errors  have  crept  into  Christianity,  every  sectary  can 
say,  when  looking  at  his  myriads  of  varying  fellow-sectaries,  that 
errors,  dangerous  and  even  fatal  to  salvation,  have  arisen,  has  at  least 
been  taught  and  believed,  anterior  to  Swedenborg.  He  only  probes 
the  festering  wounds  of  an  acknowledgly  corrupt  church,  and  shows 
her,  what  she  is  but  too  unwilling  to  see,  her  failures  and  her  remedy. 
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We  hear  those  who  reject,  as  visionary,  or  unfounded  in  truth  and 
iason,  a  very  large  part  of  what  Swedenborg  has  written,  asking, 
Imost  in  the  same  breath,  what  has  he  given  us  that  is  new,  to  guide 
8  in  the  path  of  duty,  and  in  the  love  and  worship  of  God  ?  and  urg- 
)g,  as  objections  to  the  utility  of  his  writings,  assumptions  of  the 
ind  we  have  admitted  to  be  true,  at  the  commencement  of  this  arti- 
le.  Unfortunately,  to  those  who  reject  on  a  priori  grounds  all  that 
e  has  given  us  that  is  new,  and  out  of  their  course  of  thinking,  no 
nswer  can  be  given  of  a  very  satisfactory  nature.  But  if  be  has  done 
othing  to  give  us  higher  and  better  conceptions  of  Heaven,  and  more 
istly  humiliating  views  of  our  own  sinful  state ;  if  he  has  done  no* 
ling  to  straighten  a  warped  and  perverted  intellect,  and  to  justify  the 
^ys  of  (^od  to  man,  as  never  man  had  done ;  if  he  has  not  thrown  a 
5W  light  on  duty,  and  if  he  has  done  nothing  to  tear  away  the  clouds 
r  human  glosses  which  have  prevented  lovers  of  truth  from  finding 

even  as  literally  taught  in  God*s  word,  then  we  will  forego  all 
aims  of  his  as  a  religious  teacher. 

But  besides  all  this,  so  far  as  a  true  doctrine  is  necessary,  for  the 
ilightenment  of  faith,  so  far  he  has  given  us  new  things  of  vital  im- 
>rtance,  either  to  be  accepted  or  rejected.  Either  the  doctrines 
inght  by  him  are  true,  or  some  others  are,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  vital 
nportance  which  of  the  two  we  shall  choose. 

Those  who  insist  so  strongly  on  faith  as  to  make  it  almost  eclipse 
harity  and  good  works,  should  surely  admit  that  were  the  doctrines 
r Swedenborg  true,  it  is  of  vast  importance  that  the  new  things  he 
as  given  us,  if  not  themselves  true,  involve  questions  of  momentous 
ruth.  Will  they  be  able  to  meet  these  questions  fully,  should  they  be 
lirly  laid  open  f  Will  they  insist,  that  because  the  simple  letter  of 
he  Word  has  guided  souls  to  Heaven,  in  their  simplicity,  there  is  no- 
hing  within  that  letter  capable  of  leading  a  willing  heart  to  higher 
legrees  of  heavenly  perfection  7  Will  they  insist  that  the  Word  of 
jod  has  no  mysteries  useful  to  this  purpose  that  human  reason  is 
ocapable  of  exploring  ?  or,  that  even  things  which  their  very  reason 
Might  to  have  taught  them  to  look  for  in  the  Word,  are  not  there,  be- 
aase  Swedenborg  says  they  are  ;  or,  to  speak  more  plainly,  that  even 
lie  apparent  contradictions  of  the  ^  dividing"  letter  do  not  point  up- 
trards  to  an  "  uniting"  spirit  7 

Your  correspondent.  Prof.  Lewis,  objects  to  the  argument,  that  in 
he  time  of  the  Apostles  the  world  was  not  prepared  for  the  Sweden- 
Kirgian  disclosures,  by  reference  to  the  mysteries  of  the  Gnostics  and 
few  Platonists.  But  no  one  probably  imagines,  that  the  human  mind 
?a8  any  less  capable  of  comprehending  metaphysical  or  mystical 
peculations  then,  than  now.  This  was  not  the  difficulty.  The  diffi- 
(ulty  was,  that  there  was  then  no  good  ground  into  which  any  truths 
•fa  high  degree  could  be  received,  without  "  running  down,"  in  the 
rords  of  the  Professor  himself,  **  into  forms  of  real  sensualisms,"  and  be- 
ig  made  of  every  use  but  that  of  enlightening  and  guiding  the 
nderstanding  upwards.  Will  the  Professor  deny  that  there  is  a  truth 
i  these  matters  of  "  spheres"  and  "  degrees"  somewhere,  even  if 
sither  Swedenborg  nor  the  Gnostics  had  it  correctly  7     The  only 
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men,  in  the  apostolic  days,  who  were  humble  in  heart  enough  to  re* 
ceive  the  Christian  faith,  were  just  a  sort  of  men  to  whom  these  mys- 
teries would  not  have  been  intelligible,  or  if  there  wet'e  others,  thej 
were  those  who  could  not  receive  both  at  once,  because  the  Christian 
mind  had  not  then  become  so  developed  as  to  view  such  subjects  in  a 
Christian  manner ;  and,  moreover,  the  sciences  on  which  their  ce^ 
tainty  should  rest,  on  a  firm  basis,  had  not  then  been  investigated,  so 
that  neither  above  nor  below  was  there  then  anything  to  confine  them 
within  due  limits.  But  now,  we  believe,  it  is  possible  to  receive 
truths  of  this  degree  on  Christian  ground,  in  the  mind  ;  to  know  them» 
not  merely  as  cold  speculations,  but  as  auxiliaries  of  a  Christian  faith, 
designed  to  make  the  Christian  more  a  man,  and  the  man  more  a 
Christain,  than  has  yet  ever  been  done. 

D.  H.  H. 


ARTICLE   IV. 


THE  FOOD  OF  SPIRITS  AND  MEN. 

It  is  an  interesting  question  in  the  new  dispensation,  What  is  the 
food  of  angels  and  men.  That  there  is  no  other  food  in  the  spiritual 
world  than  the  Word  of  the  Lord,  is  clearly  set  forth  by  Swedenborg. 
In  the  Spiritual  Diary,  Part  II.,  No.  3564,  are  these  words:  "That 
the  knowledges  of  truth  are  the  food  of  spirits  may  appear  from  (the 
case  of)  those  spoken  of  above,  of  the  lowest  of  the  common  people, 
who  were  as  dead,  and  as  sticks  or  statues,  in  whom,  because  there 
was  scarcely  any  life,  life  was  given  by  means  of  their  consorting 
with  good  spirits,  for  before  this  they  knew  nothing  what  heaven 
was,  or  what  faith  was.  As  much  as  they  come  into  the  knowledges 
"of  faith,  so  much  do  they  live,  for  so  much  do  the}'  receive  from  the 
life  of  the  Lord,  and  so  much  have  they  of  ability  to  be  in  angelic 
societies.  So  also  of  him  who  was  sent  into  the  miry  lake,  they  said 
he  could  not  live,  because  he  was  unwilling  to  receive  anything  of 
faith ;  wherefore  they  despaired  of  his  life.  Hence  it  appears  that 
they  live  in  the  other  life  by  the  knowledges  of  faith ;  hence  also  that 
the  knowledges  of  faith  and  the  affections  of  good  are  the  true  food 
of  spirits." 

Thus  we  see  that  it  behooves  us  to  consider  well  what  are  among 
the  supports  and  delights  of  our  natural  and  spiritual  life.  Let  us 
consider  how  this  thing  can  be  true. 

**  In  the  beginning  was  th#  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God, 
and  the  Word  was  God.  The  same  was  in  the  beginning  with  God. 
All  things  were  made  by  him;  and  without  him  was  not  anything 
made  that  was  made." — John  i.  1,2,  3.  This  is  true,  yesterday,  to- 
day, and  forever.  Our  food  consists  of  the  ultimate  things  in  nature- 
such  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  substances  as  each  one  prefers  for 
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himself.  What  and  from  whence  are  those  forms  ?  The  fig  being 
the  form  of  natural  good,  the  sheep  of  innocence,  the  cattle  of 
good  affections,  the  grape  of  truth,  and  so  of  the  varied  things  which 
go  to  constitute  the  food  of  all ;  these  are  correspondences,  and  the 
altimate  clothing  which  spiritual  substances  take  in  the  last  and 
lowest  plane  of  creation,  all  of  which  is  constantly  from  the  Word, 
which  is  Divine,  and  the  Lord,  the  all  in  all. 

This  is  the  meat  which  we  have  heretofore  known  not  of.  Every 
one  obtains  according  to  his  love  and  ability,  and  prepares  his  own 
hread  and  meat  and  drink  in  freedom  according  to  his  own  taste, 
-appreciation,  and  labor,  which  he  eats  and  appreciates  now  and  for- 
ever. Who  has  not  remarked  the  \vonderful  difference  in  the  pre- 
paration in  families  of  the  same  kind  of  materials,  and  of  the  differ- 
ent effects  produced,  either  as  to  health  or  sickness  ? 

These  ultimate  forms  of  use  are  grounded  in  spirit,  and  are  mere- 
ly the  continents  of  that  creative  sphere,  which  is  ever  flowing  forth 
from  the  Divine  Human  of  the  Lord.  If  these  things  are  our  only 
nourishment  for  the  natural  body  in  the  earth,  their  causes  also  must 
he  the  only  support  to  the  spiritual  body  in  the  spiritual  world.  The 
mind  of  man  is  the  internal  of  his  natural  body,  and  his  good  and 
true  is  his  internal  in  his  spiritual  body.  But  how  is  the  gross  idea 
of  sitting  at  table,  and  eating  three  times  a  day  to  be  understood  or 
thought  of  in  another  life  7  A  little  reflection  will  soon  make  it  clear 
that  we  may  become  accustomed  to  think  but  seldom,  if  ever,  upon 
the  taking  of  meals,  and  our  chief  happiness  felt  to  consist  of  dis- 
eoarsing  upon  the  subject  of  the  Good  and  True  of  the  Church,  so 
that  things  may  be  '*  that  they  are  no  sooner  said  than  done,"  and  the 
reflection  upon  the  doing  hardly  known. 

Now  what  is  to  be  the  condition  here  and  hereafter  of  those  who 
take  no  delight,  and  derive  no  nourishment  in  the  things  of  the  New 
Jerusalem,  the  only  Church,  the  only  City — what  is  their  clothing, 
habitation,  food,  and  drink  ?  What  is  their  Bread  of  Life,  their  wine 
and  oil,  their  River  of  God,  their  City  of  Habitation  ?  Alas  I  we  fear 
for  them  the  lot  of  an  unceasing  spiritual  famine.  Let  us  then  hold 
to  the  Word  as  the  jewel  above  all  price,  and  the  only  store-house  in 
the  seven  years  of  famine,  which  shall  come  upon  the  land  of  those 
who  have  not  made  the  Lord  and  His  Word  their  only  stay — the 
house  not  made  with  hands  eternal  in  the  heavens. 

Riohmoodi  Ind. 


EXTRACT. 

'*  Inasmuch  as  the  Word  was  given  to  men,  in  order  that  by  it  there  may  be  conjunc- 
tion of  the  Lord  with  angels  and  with  men,  therefore,  in  every  part  of  it,  truth  is  con- 
joined to  good,  and  good  to  Truth;  for  in  the  Word,  especially  in  the  prophets,  two  ez- 
Sressions  are  made  use  of,  one  of  which  has  reference  to  divine  truth,  and  the  other,  to 
ivine  good ;  but  this  conjunction  in  the  Word  appears  only  to  the  angels  in  heaven,  and 
lo  those  on  earth  to  whom  it  is  given  to  see  the  spiritual  sense/* — A.  £.  466. 

VOL.  IV.  25 
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MISCELLANY. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  GENERAL  CONVENTION. 

A  general  notice  of  the  thirty-third  annual  meeting  of  this  body  was  given  in  our  last 
In  our  present  No.  we  propose  to  make  such  extracts  from  the  journal  as  will  carry  widi 
them  more  or  less  interest  to  the  mass  of  our  readers. 

The  number  of  delegates  in  attendance  was  53,  all  from  New  England,  New- Yorki and 
Pennsylvania,  with  one  exception — Rev.  Mr.  Ford,  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  J.  Mordock 
and  Mr.  W.  II.  Nye,  of  Ohio,  were  invited  to  sit  as  corresponding  members.  The  fo^ 
lowing  list  embraces  most  or  all  of  the  important 

RESOLUTIONS. 

1.  That  a  New  Church  Society,  recently  instituted  at  Bangor,  Me.,  be  admitted 
as  a  member  of  the  Convention. 

2.  That  the  Address  from  the  43d  General  Conference  of  England,  dated  May 
13th,  1851,  be  received  with  a  cordial  acknowledgement  and  grateful  acceptance  of 
the  valuable  instruction  it  contains,  with  a  recommendation  to  the  Convention  of  % 
careful  perusal  of  its  contents,  and  that  it  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Journal. 

3.  That  Rev.  Mr.  Seddon's  response  to  the  Address  of  the  English  Chnrch  fbr 
1850  be  adopted. 

4.  That  the  Book  Committee  of  this  Convention  be  authorized  and  requested  to 
take  such  measures  as  shall  seem  to  them  proper,  in  relation  to  the  New  Church 
books  heretofore  dven  by  the  Convention  to  the  Institution  for  Education  in  the 
tovni  of  Olivet,  in  Alichigan. 

The  ground  of  the  above  resolution  will  be  seen  from  the  following  extract  of  a  letter 
from  Rev.  A.  Silver,  addressed  to  the  Convention  :  **  At  Olivet,  there  is  a  deep  interest 
felt  in  the  heavenly  doctrines  by  a  portion  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  by  some  of 
the  students  at  the  institution  of  learning  at  that  place.  There  is  a  warm  feeling  of  op- 
position in  the  Society,  so  much  so  that  the  professors  of  the  institution  have  taken  from 
the  public  Library  of  the  School,  the  New  Church  books  donated  to  that  institution  for 
the  Library  by  tlie  General  Convention.  Their  apology  for  doing  so  is,  that  they  do  not 
think  they  are  proper  books  for  the  Library.  The  books  have  been  in  the  Library  till  re- 
cently, and  their  <lan};erous  tendency,  it  appears,  had  not  been  discovered,  till  the  New 
Church  appeared  arnoni^^t  them.  1  do  not  know  in  what  manner  the  donation  was 
made  to  the  institution,  Viut  hope  some  measures  may  be  taken  by  the  donors,  to  B»k 
that  ihcy  be  either  returned  to  the  Library,  there  to  be  kept  for  the  purpo??e  intended  by 
the  donors,  or  delivered  to  the  order  of  said  donors,  or  their  aj?ent.  The  books  are  mnch 
needed  and  dt?sired  at  Olivet.  The  n^ceivers  ihere  have  used  all  the  means  they  can 
well  spare  in  the  support  of  the  School,  Ace.  And  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  they  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  receivers  at  Olivet  as  a  library  for  the  use  of  the  New  Church, 
till  such  time  as  they  may  be  permitted  to  be  kept  In  the  School  Library.  This,  I  think, 
would  be  readily  done,  were  the  proper  steps  taken  by  the  donors.  The  professors  of 
the  School  are  fair  men,  and  are  doing,  I  believe,  what  they  think  for  the  best.  They 
will  readily  st^e  the  justice  of  the  rcfjuest  suggested,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  comply 
with  it." 

5.  That  the  Ecclmastical  Committee  be  instructed,  in  case  any  candidates  for  or- 
dination be  presente<l  an<l  npprovtni  by  thorn,  to  re(iucst  such  candidates  to  preach 
before  the  Convention,  prior  to  their  ordination. 

6.  Submitted  by  Mr.  Murdock,  of  Ohio,  That  the  Book  Committee  be  instraoted 
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to  forward  to  the  Urbana  University  a  complete  set  of  the  theological  works  of 
Swedenborg,  as  soon  as  their  funds  will  permit ;  and  alHo  such  of  Swedenborg's 
works  in  L^tin,  French,  and  German,  as  they  can  conveniently  supply  at  any  time 
hereafter. 

7.  That  a  Committee  of  seven  be  raiseii  to  revise  and  improve  the  Book  c»f  Wor- 
ship, with  the  view  of  adapting  it  to  the  want«  of  the  New  Church  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  :  and  to  submit  the  same  to  the  next  Convention,  with  leave  to  report  in 
print.  The  Committee  are  further  directed  to  present  the  report  in  such  f«>rm,  or 
to  add  such  remarks  thereto,  as  shall  enable  readers  to  ascertain  easily  the  changes 
recommended. 

8.  That  Mr.  William  B.  Haydon  be  ordained  as  Pastor  of  the  Society  in  Portland, 
by  the  President  of  the  Convention,  at  the  close  of  the  religious  services  this 
morning. 

9.  That  the  Book  Committee  l)e  instructed  to  present  a  set  of  the  I^tin  Arcana^ 
and  one  set  of  the  Apocalypse  Explained,  which  are  on  hand,  to  the  Urbana  Uni- 
yersity. 

10.  That  any  licentiate,  minister,  or  person  preparing  for  the  ministry  under  the 
direction  of  the  Convention,  who  may  be  destitute  of  a  cony  of  the  Apocalypse  Ex- 
plained, be  requested  to  make  the  fact  known  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Book  Com- 
mittee of  the  Convention ;  and  that  if  the  Committee  see  no  objection,  he  be  sup- 
plied with  a  copy  of  that  work. 

11.  That  the  Treasurer  be  instructed  to  invest  §3000  of  the  Turner  Fund  in  some 
safe  dividend-paying  stocks ;  and  that  the  balance  and  accruing  interest  be  put  to 
the  Book  Fund  and  Missionary  Fund,  as  recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

12.  That  a  Committee  of  one  be  appointed,  who  shall  furnish  a  form  or  prescribe 
a  method  by  which  donations  may  be  legally  made  to  this  Convention,  and  that  the 
same  be  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Convention,  annually. 

13.  Rev.  Mr.  Carll  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  read  and  adopted  : 
Whereas^  our  brethren  t>f  the  New  (*hun;h  in  England  have  extended  a  cordial  in- 

Titation  to  their  brethren  throughout  the  world  to  attend  a  general  meeting  of  Re- 
ceivers to  be  held  in  L(>ndon  during  the  Industrial  Exhibition, 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  gratefully  accepts  the  invitatirm,  and  that  the 
President  be  authorized  to  appoint  a  messenger,  to  represent  this  body  in  said  meet- 
ing, and  also  to  attend  the  General  Conference,  to  be  held  in  Ix>ndon  at  about  the 
same  time. 

14.  Resolved.  That  when  this  Convention  adjourns,  it  be  to  meet  in  Philadelphia 
on  the  second  Wednesday  in  June,  1852,  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

15.  Tliat  the  Secretary  have  ten  copies  of  the  Journals  of  the  Convention  for  the 
last  ten  years,  bound  for  the  use  of  the  Convention. 

16.  Mr.  Murdock.  of  Ohio,  offered  the  following  preamble  and  resolution,  which 
were  considered  and  adopted  : 

Whereas,  a  few  receivers  of  the  Doctrines  of  the  New  Church,  in  Urbana,  Ohio, 
stimulated  by  a  commendable  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  education,  agreeably  to  the 
principles  of  the  New  Dispensation,  as  revealed  in  the  Tv-ritings  of  Emanuel  Sweden- 
Dorg,  nave  obtained  a  donation  of  ten  acres  of  land,  and  an  unexceptionable  charter 
for  a  Univcr.**ity  from  the  I-^gislature  of  Ohio,  securing  rights  and  privileges,  by 
which  the  property  of  tlie  institution  fthe  provisions  of  tho  charter  bemg  observed^ 
can  never  be  alienated  from  the  New  Church  : 

And  Whereas,  the  brethren  in  Urbana,  and  other  citizens  of  this  place,  have  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  funds,  l)y  subscription,  for  the  erection  of  a  building  suitable  for 
the  incipient  wants  of  the  University,  therefore 

Reiolred.  That  the  Convention  rejjard  ^ith  profound  interest  this  first  effort  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  New  Churcn  University  in  America  ]  and  as  endowments  of 
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profi'tworships  would  be  desirable  for  the  prosperity  and  extended  usefulness  of  the 
inHtitution.  that  this  object  Ixj  coumiended  to  the  favorable  consideratiooi  of  the 
members  of  the  Church. 

17.  That  a  committee  of  three  perw»ns  be  appointed,  x<t  consider  whether  any  al- 
terations in  our  standing  recommendations^  in  regard  to  the  admission  of  members 
into  societies  (Arts  HI.,  IV.  and  V.,  Chap.  I.),  are  desirable,  and  to  report  to  the  next 
Convention. 

18.  That  the  Committee  on  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  be  requested  to  present  to  this 
Convention  a  statement  of  the  facts  in  relation  to  the  ordination  of  mr.  Silas  Jones, 
80  far  as  they  have  come  to  their  knowledge. 

19.  That  the  B(X)k  Hoard  be  authorized  to  purchase  of  M.  Le  Boys  Des  Goays, 
such  New  Books  as  they  may  deem  most  suitaole  for  distribution  in  this  country,  to 
the  amount  of  fifty  dollars. 

20.  Mr.  C.  Reed,  from  the  Committee  of  I^aymen,  submitted  a  report  and  resola- 
lions,  which  were  amended  and  adopted,  as  follows,  to  wit : 

I'he  Committee  of  Laymen  find  in  the  communications  two  subjects  Trhich  they 
recommend  to  the  further  consideration  of  the  Convention,  and  they  propose  the 
following  resolutions : — 

Resolved^  That  the  question  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  Licentiates  being  an- 
thorized  to  administer  the  ordinance  of  Baptism,  referred  to  in  the  Conimunicatioii 
from  the  Portland  Society,  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ecclesiastical  Affairs. 

Resolved,  That  the  question  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  instituting  and  conducting 
Sabbath  Schools,  referred  to  in  the  comnmnication  from  North  Bridgewater,  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Moral  and  Religious  Instruction. 

21.  Mr.  C.  Reed,  from  the  same  Comudttee,  rejM>rte<l  a  nomination  for  the  Com- 
mittee to  revise  the  Book  of  Worship.  The  report  was  accepted,  and  the  ncxnina- 
tion  confirmed,  as  follows : — 

Committee  to  revise  and  amend  the  Book  of  Worship,  Messrs.  G.  ,T.  Webb,  Thomas 
Worcester,  James  Seddon,  S.  F.  Dike,  T.  B.  Hayward.  Abiel  Silver,  and  Sabin 
Hough. 

22.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Revision  of  the  Book  of  Worship  be  authorized 
and  rcijuested  to  call  to  their  assistance  such  aid  from  other  individuals  as  they  may 
desire ;  and  that  they  be  requested  to  present  in  their  report  such  a  statement  in 
regard  to  the  labors  of  those  employed  on  the  work,  and  their  incidental  expenses, 
as  will  furnish  grounds  for  the  l.'onv(»ntion  to  make  a  suitable  compensation,  either 
from  its  own  funds,  or  from  the  profits  of  the  book. 

23.  Mr.  Ht)yt,  of  New  York,  offered  a  preamble  and  two  resolutions;  the  socond 
of  which,  after  a  gcHxl  deal  of  discu.ssion,  he  withdrew,  and  the  first  was  amended 
and  passed  in  the  following  form  : 

Wnereas  the  spread  of  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church,  by  the  distribution  of 
Books  and  Tracts,  is  worthy  of  encouragement  by  this  Convention,  therefore, 

Resolved^  That  we  view  with  favor  the  establishment  of  publishing  and  tract  so- 
oieties,  having  for  their  end  the  above-named  objects,  and  reconunend  that  object 
to  the  favorable  attention  and  support  of  the  receivers  of  the  Heavenly  Doctrmes 
in  the  United  States. 

24.  Mr.  Bumham  moved  the  following,  which  was  adopted : 
Resolved,  Unanimously,  that  this  Convention  entertains  the  kindest  and  the  moet 

respectful  and  affectionate  feelings  towards  the  New  Church  Associations  in  the 
Western  States,  and  ardently  desires  to  be  closely  united  with,  and  to  co-operate 
with  them,  upon  principles  of  the  most  perfect  equality,  and  mutual  reciprocity. 

25.  It  was  then  voted  that  the  Convention  adjourn  for  public  worship  and  the  Sa- 
crament of  the  Holy  Supper,  to-morrow  (Sabbath),  and  that  after  tnoee  serviceBi 
the  Convention  be  considered  as  adjourned  to  the  next  year. 

After  the  reading  of  the  Word,  and  l*rayer,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Carll,  the  ConventioD 
adjourned. 
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RELIGIOUS    SERVICES    AT    THE   CONVENTION. 

The  relieioufl  services,  performed  by  Rev.  Mr.  Carll  on  Wednesday,  and  by  Dr. 
AUee  on  Thursday,  have  ueen  noticed  in  the  Journal. 

On  Thurstiay  evening.  Mr.  William  B.  Haydcn  performed  religious  services  in  the 
TWtry  of  the  church,  and  delivered  a  lecture  from  1  Sam.  xv.  29.  and  Gen.  vi.  (». 

On  Friday,  Rev.  William  H.  Beniwle,  of  Philadelphia,  officiated  at  public  wori*hip 
at  half-past  11,  A.  M.,  and  preached  a  sermon  from  Matt.  v.  23.  24. 

Immediately  after  the  religious  sen-ices  on  Friday,  the  President  of  the  Conven- 
tion, supported  by  Rev.  Mes.srs.  Carll  and  Seddon,  ordained  Mr.  William  B.  Hayden 
as  Pastor  of  the  Society  in  Portland,  Maine ;  >Ir.  Hayden  being  presented  by  the 
delegates  of  that  Society. 

On  the  Sabbath.  Rev.  Thomas  Wf»rcester,  President  of  the  Convention,  officiate 
at  public  worship  in  the  morning,  and  preached  a  sermon  from  Matt.  xxvi.  17. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  Sabbath,  the  President  administered  the  sacrament  (*{  the 
Holy  Supper  to  308  comnmnicants. 

REPORTS. 

1.   Treasurer's  Report. — Turner  Legacy. 

1.  The  Treasurer  has  settled  the  matter  of  the  Turner  Legacy,  agreeably  to  thcr 
Tote  of  last  Convention.  After  deducting  S8()0  paid  to  Judge  Turner,  the  moity  re- 
maining for  the  Convention  was  $3,331  50.  The  exm^nses  attending  the  settlement 
amoanted  to  $83,  making  the  net  amount  received  $S.248  50.  But  a  part  of  this 
amoiint  is  in  stock  not  worth  par;  but.  belonging  to  the  estate,  it  was  proper  that 
the  Convention  should  take  its  portion.  The  Treasurer  has  paid  John  Allen  for 
twenty-five  w^ts  of  the  Apocalypse  Explained  (^agreeable  to  vote  of  Convention), 
$137  50,  and  two  dollars  freight  on  same, — in  all  Si 39  50.  These  books  were  de- 
livered to  Mr.  Clapp  for  the  Book  Committee.  Some  interest  has  been  received  on 
tonporary  loans,  so  that  the  account  now  stands  : 

4  Shares  Burlington  and  Rutland  Railroad,  belonging  to  the  Estate,  $400  00 

5  Ditto  received  of  the  Executors,  at  $;00,  ...  300  00 
7  Shares  Bank  of  Commerce,  -  -  ,-  -  -  700  00 
Loaned  temporarily,  -...--  1507  15 
Cash  on  hand,                      -            -            -            -            -            -  300  tK» 


S3207  15 
Interest  accrued.  l)ut  not  received,  -  -  -  -  55  40 


$3262  55 


2.  Report  of  the  Book  Committee. 

The  Bof>k  Committee  have  furnished  works  to  only  one  application  the  past 
year,  to  Mills  Theological  Society.  Williams  College,  to  the  amount  of  $8  51 ;  which, 
"with  the  balance  due  on  last  years  acct»unt,  has  been  paid  by  the  Treasurer.  The 
works  of  late  years  have  generally  been  furnished  to  those  libraries  where  applica- 
tions have  been  made  for  them :  and  several  applications  have  been  made,  wliich 
could  not  bo  complied  with  for  want  of  funds. 

Soon  after  the  Journal  of  last  year  was  publi.<jhed.  Dr.  Pond,  of  the  Bangor  Theo- 
logical Institution,  applied  to  the  Chairman,  re(iuesting  that  the  set  of  the  lleavenly 
Arcana  in  their  Library  shcmld  be  completed  agreeably  to  the  resolution  of  Conven- 
tion. His  reiiuest  was  com{>li(Kl  with  by  the  Maine  Association,  in  accordance  with 
a  prerious  arrangement :  as  well  as  five  other  libraries  in  JMaine,  that  had  been 
partially  supplied  by  the  Convention. 

The  Treasurer  has  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  twenty-five  sets  of  the 
Apocalypse  Explaine<l.  purchased  by  a  resolution  of  Convention,  to  be  given  to  the 
Aiinist<^rs  and  Licentiates  in  the  New  Church,  and  to  those  who  were  preparing  for 
the  ministry.  One  copy  has  been  pres(.'nted  to  a  licentiate,  and  one  to  a  clergyman 
who  is  reading  the  Works  of  Swedenborg:  leaving  twenty-three  copies  to  be  dis- 
poHod  of.  We  have  one  set  of  the  Latin  Arcana  on  hand,  at  the  disposal  of  the  Con- 
vention. 

We  would  suggest  to  the  Committee  of  Finance,  to  recommend  what  amount  of 
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fundn  shall  Iw  placed  at  tho  difspf»sal  of  the  Committee,  to  carry  out  the  rcsolulioB 
of  thp  last  ('(mvcution,  to  fill  up  the  sets  of  the  Arcana  that  have  been  uartially  sup- 
plied  to  libraries,  and  to  answVr  the  fre<iuent  calls  for  the  works  for  public  libraries. 

Which  is  respectfully  submitteiL 

()LIV»|R  (iKRRISH,  j      CommittH. 

Otis  Clapp,  J 

3.  Report  of  the  Tract  Board. 

The  Tract  Committee  renort  that  they  have  not  prepared  any  new  Tracts  the 
past  year,  and  no  new  ones  have  been  offered  to  them  for  publication. 

Atthe  last  moetinjr  r>f  the  Convention,  however,  a  resolution  was  adopt«d,  "Thit 
the  Tract  Board  be  re<iuested  to  consider  the  expediency  of  publishinii;  or  procuring 
a  cheap  edition  of  the  work  on  Heaven  and  Hell,  for  purp<.xses  of  distribution.*'  The 
Committee  have  attended  to  the  retjuest  of  the  Convention,  and  made  arrangements 
with  Mr.  Clapp.  so  that  a  new  and  very  cheap  edition  has  lately  been  issued,  of  the 
work  on  Heaven  and  Hell.  Thest^  can'  Ix*  furnished  at  the  low  price  of  thirty-five 
cents  a-picee  in  any  (quantity  that  may  he  desired.  And  should  the  Convention,  or 
any  other  bisly  of  the  Church,  desire  a  rjuantity  of  them  f<»r  distribution  (as  8M- 
geated  in  the  resolution  offertnl  last  year),  your  Committee  believe  the  present  edi- 
tion  (at  its  present  price),  is  well  suited  for  that  purpose. 

The  Committee  also  take  this  opjK>rtunity  to  state,  that  a  new  edition  of  Sweden- 
bora's  Treatise  on  the  Divine  Providence  has  just  been  i.ssued  by  Mr.  Clapp,  at  the 
very  low  price  of  twenty-five  cents.  This  work,  your  Committee  believe,  w  an  ex- 
celk'nt  work  for  general  circulation. 

^'our  Connuittee  will  here  express  their  Wlief,  that  it  is  of  more  importance  for 
the  Church  to  expend  th(»  most  of  its  encrji^ies  in  circulating  the  works  <)f  Sweden- 
borg.  rather  than  in  preparing  and  circulating  collateral  works,  such  as  Tracts.  &c. 
No  doubt  many  of  the  colhiteral  works  have  been,  and  ^iill  continue  to  be  u^nl; 
but  they  cannot,  as  a  general  thing.  j)erform  that  permanent  use,  which  the  writ- 
ings of  Swedenborg  himself  were  sjwcially  provided  by  the  Divine  Providence  of  the 
Lortl  ti>  jperform. 

The  (Committee,  therefore,  recommend  Swedenborg's  Treatise  on  Heaven  and 
Hell,  as  a  work  eminently  well  calculated  for  the  purposes  of  general  distribution. 

The  number  of  tracts  which  have  been  printed  and  sold  the  past  year  is  four 
thousand.  For  the  Conmiittee, 

Samuel  F.  Dike,  Chairman. 

The  Reports  of  the  Societies  contnin  nn  interesting  mass  of  local  intelligence,  which 
we  should  have  much  pleasure  in  transferrin;^  to  our  pages  did  our  limits  penniL 

RKPORTS    AND    LETTERS    FROM    MINISTERS. 

Report  ofttie  Michigan  and  Northern  Indiana  Association. 

Brethren, — No  credentials  having  been  granted  to  delegates  from  this  as- 
sociation, we  shall  be  able  to  co-operate  with  you  only  by  a  written  comma- 
nication  of  our  condition  and  prospects,  our  desires  and  opinions.  It  has 
been  the  custom  of  our  representatives  to  bear  their  own  expenses,  and  they 
have  therefore  been  such  brethren  as  have  had  other  purposes  in  visiting  the 
section  in  which  the  sessions  of  the  Convention  are  held.  The  expense  of 
sending  even  one  or  two  delegates  so  far,  is  considerable;  and  when  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  the.se  (representing  eight  or  nine  societies,  and  a  large 
number  of  isolated  receivers)  may  be  balanced  or  out-voted  by  the  represen- 
tation of  a  society  with  a  dozen  members  situated  near  the  place  of  meeting, 
the  expending  of  moneys  for  such  a  purpose  may  well  enough  seem  a  misap- 
plication of  means,  which  should  be  wisely  disbursed  for  the  good  of  the 
Church.  It  has  been  complained  that  the  Western  Associations  exhibit  but 
little  interest  in  the  Convention.  But  how  could  it  be  otherwise,  when  they 
are  practically  so  nearly  excluded  from  a  voice  in  its  decisions.  That  interest 
must  continue  to  decline,  unless  the  present  policy  of  the  Convention  is  dis- 
continued. Government,  without  fair  and  full  representation,  must  always  be 
offensive  and  unpopular  in  a  republican  country.  The  West  are  not  wanting 
in  interest  in  whatever  tends  to  promote  the  spread  and  growth  of  the  Church, 
as  the  history  of  every  recent  enbrt  to  that  end  will  testify. 
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In  view  of  the  discontent  so  widely  prevalent,  we  would  a^in  press  upon 
the  attention  of  the  Convention  the  importance  of  a  radical  revision  of  its  or- 
gtQic  law — the  adoption  of  a  constitution  which  will  be  more  in  accordance 
with  the  well-known  and  frequently  repeated  views  of  the  Western  Associa- 
tions. And  we  especially  recommend  that  such  constitution  provide  for  a 
General  Conference  or  convention  of  delegates  from  Associations  only.  Such  a 
body  must  come  into  existence  before  long;  and  it  will  be  more  conducive 
to  harmony  if  it  grow  legitimately  from  the  present  organization,  than  if  it 
spring  up  independently. 

Letter  from  Rev.  J.  P.  Stuart,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

The  Association  appointed  no  delegate;  and  indeed,  there  is  a  manifest 
unwillingness  apparent  in  the  Association,  perhaps  in  a  majority  of  its  mem- 
bers, to  consummate  the  connection  of  this  body  with  the  General  Conven- 
tion. Several  measures  touching  this  matter  were  proposed  in  our  late  meet- 
ing, but  nothing  was  finally  done,  excepting  the  change  of  the  Association 
into  a  Body  of  Receivers,  abolishing  the  delegate  system,  and  thus,  de  facto, 
18  is  thought,  retracing  the  steps  already  taken,  looking  to  a  connection  with 
the  Convention.  There  is,  however,  no  entire  unanimity  on  these  points. 
Some  want  one  thing,  and  some  another.  I  suppose,  however,  that  there 
would  be  a  general  desire  to  be  connected  with  the  Convention,  if  it  did  not 
involve  a  modification,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  general  rules  of  the  Convention, 
ind  on  the  other,  of  tiie  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Association.  But  at  the 
same  time,  I  believe  the  desire  is  equally  general  to  withdraw  all  appearance 
of  connection,  if  there  is  implied  in  it  either  of  these;  that  is,  if  the  connec- 
tion would  diminish  in  any  measure  the  independence  of  the  Association,  or 
fte  freedom  of  the  General  Convention,  to  manage  their  own  ecclesiastical 
ifeirs  in  their  own  way.  Indeed,  a  majority  of  those  interested  never  antici- 
pated any  connection  with  the  General  Convention,  that  would  involve  the 
icdesiastical  dependence  of  the  Association  on  the  General  Body. 

Neither  do  I  kiiow  that  this  feeling  is  in  general  allied  with  any  settled 
conclusion  as  to  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  the  ecclesiastical  forms  of  the  Con- 
tention for  the  people  of  the  Church  here,  or  elsewhere.  But  rather  the 
^und  taken  is,  that  the  regulation  of  the  ministry,  and  similar  Church  mat- 
ers, is  of  rigkt  and  order,  distributed  into  the  several  geographical  districts 
vhere  the  Church  exists ;  and  hence  the  proi)rieiy  of  the  State  Associations 
t8  the  Church  controlling  these  matters.  There  is  no  doubt  a  manifest  pro- 
priety in  the  existence  of  a  general  body  like  the  Convention.  But,  then,  may 
lot  it  be  the  policy  and  the  end  of  such  a  body  to  lead  the  subordinate  bodies 
»f  the  Church  into  an  enlarged  freedom  and  independence  1 

Within  this  State  there  are  at  present,  so  far  as  I  know,  four  ministers  of  the 
^ew  Church  constantly  officiating,  viz  :  Rev.  David  Powell,  of  Twenty-Mile 
Stand,  who  is  acting  as  missionary  at  Lebanon,  St.  Clairsville,  Wheeling,  Va., 
^ttsburgh.  Pa.,  and  Meiggs  County,  Ohio.  Rev.  Sabin  Hough,  of  Columbus, 
irho  is  occupied  as  missionary  at  Columbus,  Chillicothe,  Dayton,  Cleveland, 
tc.  Rev.  mr.  Hooper,  of  Rockport,  minister  in  that  place,  and  myself.  There 
jre  two  licentiates,  Mr.  Hibbard,  of  Athens  County,  and  Mr.  Newport,  of 
'reble  County. 

Tliere  is  an  active  zeal  manifested  by  the  brethren  in  many  places  for  the 
iropngation  of  the  Heavenly  Doctrines,  and  in  many  places  advances  that  are 
^ery  perceptible  in  the  number  of  readers  and  receivers,  and  in  the  excellence 
>f  their  life.  The  publication  of  Tracts  by  the  brethren  here  has  been  carried 
m  very  efficiently  during  the  year.  Brother  Williams,  also,  of  St.  Clairsville, 
las  sold  the  works  during  the  year  with  his  usual  zeal,  and  he  has  now  in 
>re88  the  Animal  Kingdom. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Rev.  Sdbin  Hough,  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 

The  remarks  contained  in  the  en.«uing  extract  from  the  letter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hough, 
itrike  ua  well  worthy  of  consideration  by  all  the  friends  of  the  New  Church.  Our  own 
izperience,  we  must  say,  accords  with  that  of  the  writer.    It  may  be  a  somewhat  grate- 
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ful  pandering  to  the  tastes  of  the  natural  man  to  witness  the  gathering  of  large  auembliefr 
to  listen  to  a  New  Church  announcement,  but  to  a  higher  sense  of  spiritual  expediencf 
this  will  appear  but  little  desirable  as  being  little  accordant  with  the  true  genius  of  the 
New  Dispensation,  M'liich,  like  its  Lord,  is  not  to  '*  lift  up  or  cause  its  voice  to  be  heard  in 
the  streetit,"  but  is  rather  to  come  home  with  quiet  appeal  in  more  private  and  limited  circles. 

Our  Colporteur  movement,  about  the  success  of  which  several  of  us  were 
very  confident,  has  been  given  up  by  common  consent.  The  indiscriminate 
circulation  of  the  works  ainon^  persons  of  whose  spiritual  states  the  distribu- 
tor had  no  knowledge,  appeared  to  be  productive  of  mischief  in  many  cases, 
by  leading  to  the  profanation  and  perversion  of  the  truth.  In  the  present  state 
of  the  public  mind,  it  seems  to  be  a  question  of  considerable  difficulty,  to 
know  now  to  combine  zeal  with  prudence,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  doc- 
trines may  fnid  their  way  to  all  those  who  are  prepared  to  receive  them^ 
while  at  the  same  time  they  need  not  be  imprudently  thrust  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  those  whom  they  will  be  likely  to  injure  rather  than  benefit.  From 
my  own  limited  experience  and  observation,  1  am  inclined  to  the  belief,  that 
in  addition  to  our  ordinary  channels  of  trade,  the  only  agencies  that  can  be 
safely  resorted  to  for  distributing  the  works,  are  the  silent  and  prudent  efforts  of 
each  individual  receiver,  operating  in  his  own  sphere  of  life,  and  upon  such 
minds  as  he  discovers  to  be  in  a  receptive  state. 

And  I  may  also  remark,  in  this  connection,  that  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the 
policy  of  inviting  the  public  at  large,  by  means  of  handbills  and  newspaper 
notices,  to  assemble  in  Court  Houses,  Old  Church  meeting-houses,  or  any  other 
public  place  that  can  be  obtained,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  sermons  and 
lectures  on  the  Fleavenly  Doctrines.  I  have  had  some  experience  in  this  sort 
of  work.  It  may  be  best  thus  to  enforce  the  truth  upon  the  public  mind,  but  I 
am  by  no  means  satisfied  that  there  is  not  a  serious  practical  error  in  these 
and  all  similar  measures.  J  suspect  that  it  may  he  a  better  way  for  the  New 
Church  missionary,  when  visiting  a  place  where  there  is  no  Society,  nor  Bxij 
Temple,  and  the  Doctrines  are  in  a  great  measure  nnknowti,  to  call  together 
at  some  private  house,  the  few  who  may  be  supposed  to  be  in  a  receptive 
state,  and  let  his  ministerial  labors  be  devoted  to  them.  These  suggestions 
will  probably  sound  strangely  in  the  ear  of  some  new  receiver,  who,  in  the  ex- 
cess of  his  zeal,  supposes  that  he  needs  only  a  place  to  stand  upon,  in  order 
that  he  may  lift  the  world.  But  those  who  have  been  seriously  at  work,  even 
for  a  few  years,  in  trying  to  make  known  the  Heavenly  Doctrines,  will  not 
have  failed  to  discover  that  the  true  end  for  whicli  we  ought  to  labor,  is  bo 
to  present  the  truth,  as  to  make  it  available  in  regenerating  men,  and  prepar- 
ing them  for  heaven;  and  in  order  that  the  truth  may  accomplish  this  appro- 
priate use,  a  very  important  point  is  to  protect  it  from  being  perverted  and 
profaned.  The  announcement  of  heavenly  trutli  should  always  be  surrounded- 
and  ])rotected  by  a  quiet,  iionielike,  and  devotional  sphere,  which  will  at  least 
command  a  temporary  reverence,  and  if  i)()ssible  secure  a  permanent  obe- 
dience. I  suspect  we  are  in  danger  of  duiii;;  serious  miscliief  when  we  go 
into  places  where  it  is  scarcely  practicable  to  secure  a  serious  and  devotional 
sphere,  and  attempt  an  indiscriminate  promnlgation  of  the  truth  among  per- 
sons, the  larger  portion  of  wliom  have  conic  together  simply  for  the  graiitica- 
tion  of  an  idle  and  sensual  curiosity. 

Letter  from  Rev.  Geo.  Field,  of  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

During  the  past  winter,  I  have  delivered  a  successive  series  of  lectures  on 
the  Doctrines  of  the  New  Church,  which  seemed  to  meet  with  considerable  at- 
tention; what  fruits  they  may  hereafter  produce,  cannot  yet  be  told;  though 
it  is  evident  that  some  seed  has  fallen  on  fruitful  soil.  The  place  that  we  meet 
in  for  worship  is  not  only  the  best,  but  perhaps  the  only  one  we  could  obtain 
in  the  city  at  all  suitable  ;  yet  this  is  very  far  from  being  an  eligible  place,  and 
even  this  is  held  by  a  very  uncertain  tenure  ;  as  we  may  be  at  any  time  dispos- 
sessed of  it.  The  friends  of  the  New  Church  here  have  been  in  the  effort  to 
build  a  house  of  worship,  on  a  leased  lot.  for  more  than  a  year  past;  but  they 
have  not  yet  succeeded.     After  many  efforts  last  Fall,  they  succeeded  in  cb^ 
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taining  a  lot  on  very  fair  terms,  and  made  a  contract  with  a  builder  to  put  up 
a  neat  and  convenient  hall,  &c.,  for  the  use  of  the  Church ;  and  the  work  was 
already  commenced,  when,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season,  it  was  discon- 
tinued till  the  Sprins?.  In  the  mean  time  events  occurred,  by  which  the  lot 
was  withdrawn  from  them  ;  they  not  having  obtained  the  lease  at  the  time 
when  they  could  have  done  so.  Since  this,  other  lots  have  been  engaged  in 
snccession,  to  all  of  which  such  difficulties  arose,  before  any  could  be  fully 
ratified,  as  to  leave  us  yet  destitute.  This  seems  to  be  the  ouly  method  that 
can  be  adopted  to  obtain  a  house  of  public  worship,  although  the  expense 
mast  press  very  heavily  upon  the  at  present  few  receivers  of  the  Heavenly 
Doctnnes  in  this  city  ;  but  to  purchase  a  lot  would  be  more  impracticable  } 
and  to  hire  or  lease  a  suitable  room,  almost  impossible.  But  until  a  suitable 
place  can  be  obtained,  the  New  Church  here  can  never  make  much  progress, 
either  in  drawing  the  attention  of  others,  or  in  performing  such  uses  among 
themselves  as  grow  out  of  a  permanently  organized  Society.  Perhaps  as  soon 
as  this  object  is  attained,  the  Society  will  establish  a  library  in  connection 
therewith,  as  also  form  a  Tract  Society,  and  contribute  to  other  New  Church 
uses,  which  as  yet  they  have  scarcely  attempted.  Many  other  embarrassing 
difficulties  have  recently  occurred,  which  have  prevented  the  Society,  to  which 
I  stand  related  here,  from  giving  that  aid  to  the  Convention  which  I  have  no 
doubt  they  will  very  cheerfully  do,  as  soon  as  they  can  emerge  from  these  at 
present  depressing  circumstances.  But  where  no  such  embarrassments  have 
occurred  in  other  places,  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  efforts  of  the  Convention  to 
perform  uses  may  be  ably  and  well  sustained. 

Could  I  be  present  with  the  Convention  this  year,  I  should  feel  it  to  be  my 
dutjr  to  require  an  explanation  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  ordi- 
nation of  Mr.  S.  Jones,  by  one  of  its  ordaining  Ministers,  immediately  subse- 
qnent  to  the  Convention's  declining  to  comply  with  the  application.  It  may 
be  that  a  satisfactory  explanation  can  be  given  \  if  not,  I  should  enter  my  pro- 
test, as  a  member  of  the  Convention,  against  an  act  which  appears  to  be  so 
disrespectful  to  it.  I  trust  that  some  person  may  draw  the  attention  of  the 
Convention  to  this  act,  and  that  such  action  as  is  necessary  may  be  taken 
thereon. 

One  other  circumstance  I  would  like  to  refer  to,  as  at  the  time  it  disturbed 
my  own  mind,  and  I  believe  others  too:  and  it  might  occur  again.  When  the 
Convention  meets  at  any  place  in  its  organic  capacity,  all  its  resolutions  must 
be  the  conjoint  act  of  all  its  constituent  parts,  t.  e.  its  Ministers  and  Delegates, 
bntnomore:  «. /j'.  if  the  Convention  resolve  to  partake  of  the  Holy  Supper 
during  their  session,  such  a  resolution  cannot  include  all  the  constituents  who 
send  them;  and  if  not  all,  neither  can  it  any  part;  consequently  if  the  Con- 
vention desires  to  extend  its  invitation  beyond  itself,  it  should  do  so  by  an  ex- 
press invitation.  At  the  last  Convention  a  resolution  was  adopted  inviting  the 
Second  Society  in  New  York  to  partake  with  them,  but  not  the  Firsf  ,•  although 
the  Standing  Resolution  made  no  more  provision  for  the  First  Society  partak- 
ing with  the  Convention  than  it  did  for  the  Second  ;  and  afterwards  it  appear- 
ed as  if  the  Convention  had  been  invited  by  the  First  Society  to  partake  with 
them  !  This  may  have  been  an  error  on  my  part,  but  it  so  appeared  to  me. 
Would  it  not  be  more  in  order  for  the  Convention  to  invite  the  Society,  or  So- 
cieties in  the  city  where  it  assembled,  to  unite  with  it? 

Letter  from  Rev.  Henry  Welter,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Midi. 

Not  having  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  you  as  I  anticipated,  I  send  you 
a  few  words  of  greeting,  which,  if  too  late  for  the  meeting,  may  meet  you 
through  the  Report  of  the  Proceedings.  I  am  now,  and  have  been  these  three 
months  past,  at  Laporte,  Indiana;  having,  during  the  time,  left  for  a  visit  to 
Goshen,  at  their  Quarterly  nieeritig.  the  bes^iuning  of  this  month,  and  also  have 
returned  home  once  to  Grand  Rapids,  and  also  spent  a  week  lecturing  in  a 
village  near  this  place.  Besides  these  interruptions,  I  have  regularly  preach- 
ed here  on  Sabbaths,  and  for  several  weeks  during  the  week.  The  interest  in 
this  place  continues  unabated,  the  house  we  occupy  (the  Christians'  Church) 
being  always  well  filled.    I  should  suppose  that  the  feeling  towards  the  New 
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Chnrcli  is  quite  general  througliouc  the  place,  but  there  is  hardly  yet  so  decid- 
ed and  full  a  state  of  reception  in  a  snfTicient  number  of  minds  to  render  the 
formation  of  a  Society  either  desirable  or  profitable.  In  truth,  while  so  much 
of  the  old  leaven  rests  in  the  minds  of  receivers  generally,  it  is  far  better  for 
them  to  be  mixing  in  a  rotating  world,  than  to  make  a  false  show  of  coming 
out  of  Biibylon,  while  their  hearts  are  yet  in  the  midst  of  her  abominations: 
of  which  fact  we  have  melancholy  evidence  in  our  periodical  Conventional 
Proceeding?,  and  in  every  associative  movement  throughout  the  New  Church. 
The  triends  here  are  desirous  of  securing  the  services  of  a  regular  minister,  if 
one  ran  l)e  obtained  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  Western  world.  They  are  will- 
ing and  able  to  support  a  minister,  and  before  I  leave  I  should  be  glad  to  see 
them  well  provided.  But  we  want  men  of  action,  of  free  and  catholic  spiht, 
wMio  will  take  the  truths  of  the  New  Dispensation  right  into  the  midst  of  the 
people,  and  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  circumstances  incident  to  a  new 
country.  We  want  men  plain  and  forcible  in  doctrine,  and  earnest  in  life;  and 
such  we  shall  doubtless  have  springing  up  from  the  ranks  of  the  people,  when 
the  time  arrives  for  a  universal  reception  of  the  Heavenly  Doctrines. 

Although  I  have  been  here  so  long,  I  continue  the  regular  Pastor  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  Society.  There  was  so  urgent  a  request  for  me  to  spend  some 
few  months  here,  and  the  use  appeared  so  important,  that  my  people  consenl- 
ed  to  spare  me  for  a  while,  particularly  as  the  temple  was  in  progress  of  build- 
ing, and  we  had  no  very  convenient  place  to  meet  in  until  it  was  finished.  It 
is  now  likely  to  be  ready  for  use  in  one  or  two  months,  and  then  I  shall  retain. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  M.  Le  Boys  des  Guays^  to  Mr.  IF.  M.  Chauvenet. 

Saint  Am  and,  France,  May  3d,  1851. 

The  London  Committee  of  the  New  Church,  has  just  announced  to  me  that 
the  gL'neral  meeting  of  the  members  and  friends  of  the  New  Church,  which  is 
to  take  place  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  industrial  exposition  of  all  the  na- 
tions, would  occur  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  General  Conference  (August 
19th),  inviting  all  the  members  of  the  New  Church  in  France  to  attend.  It  is 
my  intention  to  attend  that  meeting,  with  the  view,  chietiy,  to  become  person- 
ally acquainted  with  many  of  onr  hreihrcn.  I  expect  to  meet  there,  also,  some 
of  our  l)rethren  from  the  United  States,  and  would  feel  very  happy  if  I  could 
see  you  there,  and  take  you  by  the  hand. 

You  inquire  of  me  whether  the  Societies  of  the  New  Church  in  the  south 
part  of  France  are  making  much  progress.  I  do  not  perceive  much  of  it.  Po- 
litical excitements,  as  you  say.  arc  not  very  favorable  to  religious  progress. 
Here  we  have  a  few  new  brethren  ;  one  particularly,  we  consider  as  a  very 
precious  acquisition.  These  are  the  circumstances  connected  with  him:  A 
Roman  Catholic  priest,  located  in  a  village,  in  the  neighborliood  of  Saint 
Amand,— a  man  of  about  fifty  years,  of  solid  learning,  and  gifted  with  much 
intelligence,  was  suspended  by  his  Archbishop  for  having  published  a  pamph- 
let concerning  the  elections.  That  priest  from  that  moment  broke  up  his  con- 
nection with  Rome,  and  abandoned  altogether  the  priesthood.  He  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  various  religious  systems,  and  had  some  tendency  to- 
ward that  or  Pierre  Leroux  (a  Socialist) ;  but  having  retained  from  his  pre- 
ceding religious  instruction,  a  profound  respect  for  the  Bible,  the  system  of 
P.  Leroux  could  not  satisfy  him.  Since  about  a  year  he  is  come  to  reside  in 
Saint  Amand,  and  as  he  heard  us  often  spoken  of,  he  requested  a  person  to  ask 
me  if  I  would  consent  to  receive  a  vinit  from  him.  I  sent  him  word  that  I  was 
always  visible  for  whoever  was  sincerely  seeking  after  truth.  He  came,  and 
from  the  first  conference,  I  put  into  his  hands  such  works  as  I  thought  the 
best  adapted  to  make  an  impression  on  his  mind.  His  visits  followed  fre- 
quently. 1  had  to  remove  from  his  mind  a  great  many  prejudices  which  he  had 
acquired,  not  relating  to  Catholicism  (for  he  had  already  shaken  them  off  him- 
self), but  1  mean  those  that  he  had  imhibed  from  the  various  innovators  of  the 
day.  Finally,  light  found  its  way  to  his  mind,  and  soon  he  had  no  further  ob- 
jection to  present.     He  partook  of  the  Holy  Supper  with  us  on  the  occasion  of 
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ning  a  lot  on  very  fair  terms,  and  made  a  contract  with  a  builder  to  put  np 
neat  and  convenient  hall,  &Co  for  the  use  of  the  Church ;  and  the  work  was 
ready  commenced,  when,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season,  it  was  discon- 
med  till  the  Spring.  In  the  mean  time  events  occurred,  by  which  the  lot 
as  withdrawn  from  them;  they  not  having  obtained  the  lease  at  the  time 
hen  they  could  have  done  so.  Since  this,  other  lots  have  been  engaged  in 
iccession,  to  all  of  which  such  difficulties  arose,  before  any  could  be  fully 
tified,  as  to  leave  us  yet  destitute.  This  seems  to  be  the  only  method  that 
m  be  adopted  to  obtain  a  house  of  public  worship,  although  the  expense 
lUSt  press  very  heavily  upon  the  at  present  few  receivers  of  the  Heavenly 
octrines  in  this  city  ;  but  to  purchase  a  lot  would  be  more  impracticable  \ 
id  to  hire  or  lease  a  suitable  room,  almost  impossible.  But  until  a  suitable 
ace  can  be  obtained,  the  New  Church  here  can  never  make  much  progress, 
tber  in  drawing  the  attention  of  others,  or  in  performing  such  uses  among 
emsel ves  as  grow  out  of  a  permanently  organized  Society.  Perhaps  as  soon 
\  this  object  is  attained,  the  Society  will  establish  a  library  in  connection 
erewith,  as  also  form  a  Tract  Society,  and  contribute  to  other  New  Church 
>es,  which  as  yet  they  have  scarcely  attempted.  Many  other  embarrassing 
fficnlties  have  recently  occurred,  which  have  prevented  the  Society,  to  which 
stand  related  here,  from  giving  that  aid  to  the  Convention  which  I  have  no 
)abt  they  will  very  cheerfully  do,  as  soon  as  they  can  emerge  from  these  at 
lesent  depressing  circumstances.  But  where  no  such  embarrassments  have 
icnrred  in  other  places,  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  efforts  of  the  Convention  to 
ffform  uses  may  be  ably  and  well  sustained. 

Could  I  be  present  with  the  Convention  tliis  year,  I  should  feel  it  to  be  my 
ity  to  require  an  explanation  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  ordi- 
rtion  of  Mr.  S.  Jones,  by  one  of  its  ordaining  Ministers,  immediately  subse- 
lent  to  the  Convention's  declining  to  comply  with  the  application.  It  may 
\  that  a  satisfactory  explanation  can  be  given  ;  if  not,  I  should  enter  my  pro- 
Bt,  as  a  member  of  the  Convention,  against  an  act  which  appears  to  be  so 
irespectful  to  it.  I  trust  that  some  person  may  draw  the  attention  of  the 
)Qvention  to  this  act,  and  that  such  action  as  is  necessary  may  be  taken 
ereon. 

One  other  circumstance  I  would  like  to  refer  to,  as  at  the  time  it  disturbed 
J  own  mind,  and  I  believe  others  too;  and  it  might  occur  again.  When  the 
>Dvention  meets  at  any  place  in  its  organic  capacity,  all  its  resolutions  must 
*.  the  conjoint  act  of  all  its  constituent  parts,  i.  e.  its  Ministers  and  Delegates, 
it  no  more:  e.  ^.  if  the  Convention  resolve  to  partake  of  the  Holy  Supper 
iring  their  session,  such  a  resolution  cannot  include  all  the  constituents  who 
ndthem;  and  if  not  all,  neither  can  it  any  part;  consequently  if  the  Con- 
ation desires  to  extend  its  invitation  beyond  itself,  it  should  do  so  by  an  ex- 
"ess  invitation.  At  the  last  Convention  a  resolution  was  adopted  inviting  the 
wnd  Society  in  New  York  to  partake  with  them,  but  not  the  First ,-  although 
e  Standing  Resolution  made  no  more  provision  for  the  First  Society  partak- 
g  with  the  Convention  than  it  did  for  the  Second  ;  and  afterwards  it  a])pear- 
1  as  if  the  Convention  had  been  invited  by  the  First  Society  to  partake  with 
lem !  This  may  have  been  an  error  on  my  part,  but  it  so  appeared  to  me. 
^ould  it  not  be  more  in  order  for  the  Convention  to  invite  the  Society,  or  So- 
ieties  in  the  city  where  it  assembled,  to  unite  with  it? 

Letter  from  Rev.  Henry  IVclier^  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Not  having  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  you  as  I  anticipated,  I  send  you 
few  words  of  greeting,  which,  if  too  late  for  the  meeting,  may  meet  you 
irongh  the  Report  of  the  Proceedings.  I  am  now,  and  have  been  these  three 
lonths  past,  at  Laporte,  Indiana;  having,  during  the  time,  left  for  a  visit  to 
osheu,  at  their  Quarterly  meeting,  the  beginning  of  this  month,  and  also  have 
tarned  home  once  to  Grand  Rapids,  and  also  spent  a  week  lecturini;  in  a 
Ilage  near  this  place.  Besides  these  interruptions,  I  have  regularly  preach- 
I  here  on  Sabbaths,  and  for  several  weeks  during  the  week.  The  interest  in 
It  place  continues  unabated,  the  house  we  occupy  (the  Christians^  Church) 
ing  always  well  filled.    I  should  suppose  that  the  feeling  towards  the  New 
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adorned  for  hor  huslmnd."  Here,  indeed,  is  the  true  light,  for  ''the  glory  of  God 
doth  lighten  it.  and  the  Lamh  is  the  lip;ht  thereof.'' 

It  is  the  interinr  si-nst*  of  the  Wonl  which  has  opcrat4>d  upon  my  mind  with  mich 
convincing  denuuistnitifm.  The  svrtteiu  of  inteniretntion  by  which  this  interior  senae 
18  evolvc<l.  has  filled  me  with  n^toninhment.  Lxpectinp,  or  rather  fearing:  that  1 
should  find  it  the  result  of  an  injjenious.  hut  fanciful  theory,  I  «x»n  dittcovored  that  it 
wa?«  hascd  on  the  very  principle  which  connectej  the  Lord  with  his  own  creation,  and 
the  material  with  th«'  spiritual  universe :  the  great  law  of  analogy  Ijotween  mind 
and  matter.  )»etween  the  Creator  and  the  created.  That  the  physical  universe  i*  an 
outhirth  of  the  Divine  Wiwlom  :  that  the  innumenihle  ohject.M  with  which  itabounda. 
are  si»  many  reflections  or  imaj;cs  <»f  the  ideas  of  the  Divine  Mind,  their  material 
form?*  receiving  their  imj»reH«  from  the  (jualitics  of  the  ideas  which  thoy  reprc»mt; 
that  the  Word  being  the  very  Divine  Wisdom  embiMlied  in  the  forms  of  human  lan- 
guage, must  of  course  ctmtain  those  very  ideas  of  the  Divine  jVIind  which  are  repre- 
senttnl  in  the  forms  of  the  material  universe :  that  all  human  language  has  its  foun- 
dation in  this  analogy  between  the  material  and  the  spiritual,  and  that  the  Word 
is  written  in  the  strit:test  acconlance  with  it :  and  that,  therefore,  if  we  can  internret 
nature,  and  discover  what  arc  tln.»se  idea«<  which  are  thus  shadowed  forth,  or  symbol- 
ized in  the  various  objects,  laws,  and  tiperations  of  the  outer  world,  wc  have  a  cer- 
tain and  infallible  key  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Word,  are  principles  as  philicH)- 
phical  and  lieautiful.  as  they  arc  true.  They  contain  a  system  (»f  interpretation 
founded  uprm  the  fundamental  laws  of  language  and  thought :  and  leave  all  either 
systems  at  an  indefinite  distance  in  the  rear.  Thus  I  find  that  this  law  of  analogy 
leads  to  a  language  <»fidca'' — a  trnly  universal  language.  But  it  is  one  thing  to 
conclude  that  the  materials  for  sucl^  a  universal  language  exist :  another  to  arrange 
them  in  order,  to  devehiiH*  its  laws,  and  to  demonstrate,  by  their  application  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  VVonl,  that  it  is  written  a<'conling  to  these  laws,  and  that 
thus  its  sublimest  truths  arc  brought  out  in  clearest  light,  and  m<:»st  jwrfect  ha^ 
mony.  This  Sweilenborg  has  done.  As  I  follow  him,  in  the  application  «»f  these 
laws  to  the  interjiretati<m  of  the  Word,  and  particularly  in  the  nistorical  book*, 
whose  letter  appears  so  remote  from  any  truly  spiritual  sense.  I  am  compolliHl  re- 
peatedly to  pause  in  admiration  and  wonder.  I  find  the  interior  recesses  of  selfish- 
ness in  my  o^\^l  heart  opened  uj>  to  their  deepest  fouiidati(»ns,  the  requirements  of  the 
Divine  law  exbibitc«l  in  a  breadth  (ff  purity  of  which  1  had  no  previous  conception,  the 
boundbss  gcMMlncssand  mercy  (►f  the  L(»nl  revi'aled  with  a  ]»ower  and  glory  which  com- 
pels nic  to  1m)w  in  adoration  bef(»re  Him.  the  precious  d»M.'trine(»f  the  Divine  Human- 
ity of  .h'sus,  (lespi,»*cd  and  forgotten  by  the  (.'hurch  of  the  present  day.  resti»ri;d  trt 
man  with  all  its  humbling  ami  r(»generating  influences:  while,  at  the  same  time.  1 
find  myself  exploring  lnjundless  fields  of  thought,  hitherto  hidden  from  the  n'scarchos 
of  the  highest  intellects,  and  .subjects  gradually  descending  within  the  reach  of  my 
intellectual  vision,  which  I  had  hitherto  believed  bifvoud  the  grasp  of  the  human 
mind. 

'J'ho  discr)very.  therefore,  by  Swe«lenborg  f>f  the  great  law  of  analogy  or  corres- 
p«»n<leiiee.  throws  all  the  eff<)rts  of  science  and  ])hilosophy  in  the  shadi;.  Indet?d.  all 
th'se  are  of  lltth!  comparative  \aluc  t*xcept  .so  far  as  they  aid  in  fornnng  **the  high- 
way fnim  Kgypt  and  Assyria  to  Canaan."  Whenct*  then  had  this  man  this  wis- 
dom f  1  liave  n<»  hesitation  in  avowing  my  belief,  that  he  d(Tive<l  it  from  the  l-ordi 
revealed  to  \\\m  ■•  in  ihv  rlowUnf  hvnvrn  \rith  prnrcr  and  fj^reat  f^hnj.'^  I'liaided  hu- 
man reason  Cfiuld  never  have  penetrated  witliin  nature  to  a  ]»lane  of  thought  hitherto 
not  (mly  unknown  but  incoueeivable.  Ihit  however  we  may  account  ff»r  the  eflfeci, 
the  effeet  H'mains.  'J'he  truth — the  Divine  1  jglit — is  reveakMf,  and  whether  nr  nt)t  the 
St-'ribes  and  Phari-'sees  believe  on  Him,  I  think  it  quite  certain,  that  every  truth  lov- 
ing mind,  which  will  nnike  itself  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Swedenborg,  and 
understand  them,  will  give  its  conlial  and  un([ualified  assent  to  the  truths  of  the 
New  .hTus:ilem.  7'he  evidence  of  their  truth  is  essentially  internal,  and,  therefore, 
if  men  will  n<»t  read,  they  cannot  believt*.  1  examined  these  doctrines  becsiu.<«e  1  re- 
cognized the  obligation  of  the  Divine  precept.  ••  Prove  all  things  and  hold  fast  that 
which  is  gixKl."  F  trust  that  I  have  done  it  with  the  deej>  conviction  pervading  my 
whole  being  throughout  the  entire  course  <»f  my  investigation,  that,  valuable  as  are 
the  aids  of  human  reason,  it  is  only  by  hjoking  ti»  Him.  who  is  the  ''Way,  the  Truth, 
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and  Easter.    This  conversion  is  the  more  agreeable  to  me,  inas- 
much as  this  new  brother  could  become  in  time  our  minister.    For  if  1  fill  the 
ftmctions  of  a  minister  since  the  establishment  of  the  church  in  Saint  Amand, 
itisonly  forthe  want  of  a  minister.      I  was  at  first  alone  here;  liitle  by  little 
we  imparted  our  belief  to  some  of  my  countrymen.      We  held  a  meeting  and 
I  was  instructing  them.    Those  that  became  convinced  broke  up  openly  with 
Guholicism.      As  they  advanced  in  the  knowledge  of  the  doctrines,  they  felt 
the  need  of  worship.    There  was  need  of  somebody,  not  only  to  instruct  and 
ifanstrate  after  the  reading  of  the  Word,  but  to  exercise  publicly  the  functions  of 
ft  minister.     When,  for  example,  these  were  required  for  burials,  as  well  as 
baptisms  and  marriages,  for  none  of  our  brethren  would  have  been  willing  to 
ftpply  to  a  Catholic  priest.     Afterwards  they  felt  the  need  to  conjoin  them- 
selves more  nearly  to  the  Lord  by  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Supper,  which 
tlie  Lord  recommended  his  disciples  to  partake  in  remembrance  of  Him.  With- 
onta  provisional  minister  all  that  would  have  been  impossible,  and  we  would 
not  have  had  any  worship.      As  T  had  been  the  instructor  and  the  founder  of 
that  little  Societv,  I  felt  myself  compelled  in  a  manner  by  the  circumstances  to 
fi]]  temporarily  the  function  of  minister;  but  those  functions  I  fill  only  on  account 
of  the  exigency  of  the  case,  and   I  will  be  very  glad  to  resign  them,  when  it 
"Will  please  the  Lord,  into  the  hands  of  a  minister,  and  to  number  myself  as 
one  of  the  flock.    The  ex-priest,  of  whom  1  have  spoken,  might  become,  one 
day,  our  minister;  but  our  Society  being  composed  in  a  great  majority  of  me- 
ckanics,  could  not  afford  to  support  a  minister.    Our  new  brother  has  endeav- 
ored to  find  some  modest  employment  to  supply  his  wants,  but  he  is  so  perse- 
cuted by  the  Jesuitical  faction,  at  present  very  powerful  in  our  poor  France, 
that  he  has  not  yet  been  able  to  succeed.     His  resignation  to  the  will  of  the 
Lord,  and  his  hope  that  he  wilt  not  be  abandoned  by  Him,  is  truly  admirable, 
in  the  critical  situation  in  which  he  finds  himself. 

I  address  you,  according  to  your  request,  a  manuscript  catalogue  of  our  pub- 
lished works. 

Adieu,  brother  and  good  friend.     Give  my  affectionate  salutations  to  all  the 
Ixothers  and  sisters  of  the  church  in  the  United  States. 

Yours,  &c.,  &c. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The  following;  is  from  a  former  correMpondent,  whom  our  readers  will  recollect  as  hav- 

iD|  experienced  great  difficulties  of  a  practical  and  devotional  kind,  in  his  converse  with 

thi  N.  C.  writings,  and  as  being  also  not  a  little  troubled  in  regard  to  the  N.  C.  estimate 

sfPaul.    Hio  progress  will  be  seen  to  have  been  very  hopelul. 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  March  30,  1851. 
fiiT.  Gborgx  Bush, 

Dtar  Sir : — I  read  your  comments  on  my  letter  in  the  February  number  of  the 
Bsposifcorj  with  much  interest.  Before  this,  however,  the  objections  there  discussed 
Ittd  so  &r  receded  from  my  view  amid  the  flood  of  light  which  was  poured  upon  my 
■eatal  eye  from  the  writings  of  Swedenborg,  that  they  had  for  some  time  ceased  to 
oecaaion  perplexity. 

I  can  now  say  tnat  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  truth,  as  a  whole,  of  the  system  of  doc- 
^saes  dificloeed  in  the  theological  writings  of  the  New  Church,  and  that  not  only  in 
Ur  inherent  beauty  and  intrinsic  resemblances,  but  in  their  elevating  and  purify- 
^  tendencies  they  arc  immeasurably  superior  to  all  other  systems.  In  coming  to 
fa  concluBion,  I  have  passed  through  fearful  struggles,  as  jou  may  well  suppose, 
ht  I  can  now  rest  in  calm  and  joyful  assurance,  that  it  is  the  Lord  who  has  led  me 
*o  tills  **  pure  river  of  the  water  of  life  proceeding  out  of  the  throne  of  Goil  and  the 
I*mb."  How  certain  may  we  be,  my  brother,  that  these  truths  are  no  other  than 
4ke  New  Jerusalem,  *^  descending  out  of  Heaven  from  God,  prepared  as  a  bride 
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Heavkx  and  its  Wonders;  tke  World  of  spirits  (or  the  Intermediate  RegioHj  tshiA 
is  the  first  Receptacle  of  Man  after  Death)  ;  and  Hell ;  described  by  one  who  hadheaH 
and  seen  what  he  relates.  From  the  Latin  ofKMWur.L  Swf.dknborg.  Translatedhf^ 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Noble.  Second  edit  to  n^  car ef idly  revised,  with  a  new  Preface,  by 
tlit  Translator^  including  explanatory  Notes  and  Observations,  Together  with  tht 
original  English  Preface,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hartley,  A.  M.  London :  J.  S. 
HoDsoN,  1851. 

We  have  given  above  the  title  entire  of  the  translation  of  this  inraluable  trett- 
ise,  which  bears  the  venerable  name  of  Mr.  Noble.     The  work,  first  published  ift 
1839,  is  here  reproduced  in  elegant  stylo,  and  from  the  ample  prolegomgfui  witk 
which  it  is  fumishe^l,  we  have  for  the  first  learned  the  history  of  the  Teraon,  and 
the  various  untoward  circumstances  which,  to  the  serious  loss  of  the  Church,  hafe 
kept  it  in  the  back-ground  for  so  many  years.      That  such  a  lot  should  have  be- 
fallen it,  contddering  its  intrinsic  merits,  and  the  name  it  bears  on  the  title  pagCi  il 
to  us  not  a  little  surprising.    Nor  is  this  surprise  abated  by  the  perusal  of  the  criti- 
cisms in  the  Intellectual  Repository  which  operated  so  adversely  to  its  general  ao- 
ceptance  with  the  New  Church.     Those  criticisms  strike  us  as  singularly  nni*andMI 
and  illiberal,  and  it  is  now  difficult  for  us  to  realize  that  they  should  have  had  lO 
much  influence  with  the  London  Printing  Society,  as  to  have  induced  them  evento- 
ally  to  set  this  translation  aside,  and  adopt  another  in  its  stead,  which,  as  a  whole, 
wo  are  constrained  to  regard  as  decidedly  inferior.      This  latter  version,  it  appeared 
has  been  made  out  by  the  author  of  the  above  mentioned  critique  (a  Mr.  Hancock), 
and  though  nothing  is  said  in  the  last  edition  (1850)  of  Clowes*  translation  being  the 
basis  of  this,  yot  in  that  of  1843,  it  is  mentioned,  and  at  the  same  time  an  intimation 
givon  tliat  a  '*  more  swwping  modification  has  been  attempted"  than  was  at  first  de- 
signed.     To  this  wc  do  not  object  but  when  the  work  passed  to  another  and  stereo- 
typo  edition,  and  a  i^refaoc  wsis  adtlcd  (which,  ])y  th(^  way,  is  got  up  in  shocking  had 
taste),  every  i!np<»rtant  itom  of  this  nature  ought  to  have  been  given,  that  the  reader 
may  know  precisely  what  ho  is  dealing  with  in  the  perusjd.     As  it  is.  Mr.  Hancock 
in  the  last  edition  8|Kjaks  of  himself,  without  qualification,  as  '•  the  translator,'*  and 
if  so,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  ho  should  not  have  anuounced  himself  in  this  charac- 
ter in  tlic  title  page,  as  Mr.  Noble  has  done. 

But  Mr.  Hancock's  version  is  not  so  immediately  the  olycct  of  our  remarks  m  Mr. 
Noble's.  We  will  say,  however,  that  from  such  comparison  as  wc  have  been  able  to 
institutt^  botwi^n  the  two,  we  have  met  with  occasional  passages  where  we  incline  to 
give  the  proferonco  to  Mr.  H."s  renderings,  particularly  on  the  score  of  a  cer- 
tain Compactness,  succinctness,  and  brevity  of  plirase,  which  pleases  us  better  than 
the  somewhat  fuller  and  mon*  rotund  diction  of  Mr.  Noble.  But,  vrith  those  excep- 
tions, wo  award  the  palm  decidedly  to  the  other,  and  Mr.  N.  has  shown  in  his  ex- 
tended an<l  elaborate  preface,  not  only  the  futility  of  most  of  Mr.  H.'s  objections  to 
his  version,  but  numerous  defects  and  blemishes  in  his  own,  which  detract  very  greatly 
from  its  general  claims.  On  one  or  two  points,  especially  the  use  of  the  epithet  "IH- 
vino,"  without  a  substantive,  we  incline  to  Mr.  Il.'s  opinion,  so  far  as  it  can  be  gathered 
from  his  prevailing  practice,  as,  unfortunately,  he  is  not  always  consistent  with  him- 
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>df.    But  in  the  main,  we  adopt  Mr.  N.'s  views,  and  acknowledge  the  force  of  his 
ttguments  in  &yor  of  hia  renderings  where  they  diJQfer  from  those  of  the  rival  version. 
In  point  of  strict  accuracy,  and  fidelity  to  the  original,  so  far  as  we  have  exam- 
ined, we  think  Mr.  N.'s  the  most  faultless,  while  at  the  same  time,  we  have  no  douht 
that  both  fairly  represent  the  author's  meaning  in  all  essential  particulars.     The  fol- 
lowing, however,  may  serve  as  an  instance  in  which  the  precise  shade  of  the  original  is 
pKeerved  in  the  one,  and  lost  in  the  other.     It  is  from  the  chapter  on  the  "  Speech  of 
Angels,"  H.  ^  H,  324. 

Noble,  Hancock. 

"  It  has  been  often  granted  me  to  be  in  *•  I  have  frequently  been  permitted  to 

Mmpany  with  them,  and  to  converse  with  associate  with  them,  and  to  converse  with 

lliem,  as  one  friend  does  with  another  {si-  them,   oi  a  friend^  and  sometimes  a^  a 

tut  amicus  cum  amico),  and  sometimes  as  stranger j  and  since  my  state  then  was 

piw  Granger  with  another  (sicut  tgnotus  similar  to  theirs,  I  felt  exactly  as  if  con- 

mm  tffio/o),  and  as  I  was  then  in  a  state  versing  with  men  on  earth. '^ 
lika  their  own,  I  could  not  teU  but  that  I 
conversing  with  men  on  the  earth.-^ 


Here  it  is  evident  how  much  more  nicely  exact  is  Mr.  N.'s  rendering  than  the 
idler.  In  the  one  case  the  comparison  intended  by  the  author  is  obvious,  in  the 
sttier  not. 

We  regret  the  lack  of  time  to  pursue  the  collation  of  the  original  with  both  ver- 
■ODBi  without  which  it  is  impracticable  to  do  full  justice  to  the  merits  of  either.  We 
IniBt  it  may  be  done  sooner  or  later  by  some  competent  hand.  Meanwhile  we  would 
Bidl  attention  to  a  passage  in  the  Boston  edition  of  ^^  Heaven  and  Hell,"  which  has 
undergone  extensive  alterations  from  the  text  of  the  London  exemplars,  from  which 
ife  was  printed.  In  the  chapter  on  "  Infants  in  Heaven,"  where  Swedenborg  is  des- 
sribing  the  representative  modes  of  instruction  adopted  by  the  angels  towards  in- 
Suite  and  children,  occurs  tlie  following  sentence  in  the  Latin  :  ^^  Postea  vidi  repras- 
lentari  ab  iis  Domini  descensum  ad  vinctos,  ct  ascensum  cum  vinctis  in  coclum,  et  hoc 
Aoomparabili  prudentia  et  pietate."  This  is  rendered  in  tlie  Boston  edition  :  "  Af- 
ierwards  I  saw  represented  by  them  the  descent  of  the  Lord  to  the  bound,  and  his 
Moent  with  the  bound  into  heaven,  and  this  with  incomparable  prudence  and  piety." 
Elie  objection  to  this  is  not  that  it  is  not  sufficiently  literal,  for  it  is  in  fact  rendered 
irord  for  word ;  but  that  a  term  is  us«?d  without  any  explanation,  which  will  inevit- 
ibly  be  obscure,  if  not  unint*'lligiblc,  to  the  great  mass  of  readers,  who  will  of  course 
ixclaim  "  Who  are  meant  by  the  bound  V  This  obscurity  is  avoided  in  all  the  Eng- 
iflh  editions  of  H.  &  H.  which  have  come  under  our  notice.  Mr.  N.  has  it :  *'  I  af- 
terwards saw  represented  by  them  the  Lord's  descent  to  them  that  were  in  prison,  and 
lis  ascent  with  them  to  heaven."  Mr.  H.,  following  Mr.  Clowes,  adopts  the  same. 
rhe  allusion  is  evidently  to  those  whom  Swedenborg  so  frequently  speaks  of  as  de- 
fined in  the  lower  earth  in  a  kind  of  captivity  or  imprisonment  prior  to  the  Lord's 
farst  advent,  and  in  reference  to  whom  the  Apostle  Peter  says :  '*  By  which  also  ho 
ireDt  and  preached  unto  the  spirits  in  prmn.^^  This  is  plainly  a  case  where  a  rigidly 
ileral  translation  leaves  the  ordinary  reader  wholly  in  the  dark  as  to  the  idea  in- 
ended  to  be  conveyed,  and  where  some  periphrasis  or  explanatory  note  is  indis- 
Moeable. 

Ab  to  the  excellent  translation  of  Mr.  Noble,  we  are  rejoiced  at  ita||i-appearance 
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afler  so  long  and  so  undescrvod  a  suppression,  and  we  sincerely  hope  it  may  inn  its 
way  to  the  general  favor  and  acceptance  of  the  Now  Church  puhlic.  Its  value  is  in 
our  opinion  greatly  enhanced  from  its  retaining  the  adnurable  Preface,  by  Hartkji 
which  has  been  omitted  in  all  the  later  editions,  both  English  and  American. 


EDITORIAL    ITEMS. 

A  Mr.  Chauncey  C.  Burr  has  entered  the  lists  with  much  vigor  against  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  "  Spirit  Rappings,'*  especially  as  those  manifestations  are  evinced  through 
the  Fox  family,  as  mediums.  He  has  succeeded,  we  think,  in  making  out,  through  the 
confessions  of  a  Mrs.  Culver,  who  was  for  some  time  an  accomplice  with  them,  a  stroog 
case  of  collusion  and  fraud,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  their  exhibitions.  We  are  not  satis- 
fied, however,  that  the  management  which  he  has  detected  is  sufficient  to  account  fortU 
the  phenomena  that  wc  ourselves,  and  thousands  of  others,  have  witnessed  in  variooi 
parts  of  the  country.  The  evidence  we  regard  as  altogether  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  thai 
sounds  are  supernatu rally  produced,  and  various  physical  effects  wrought  ui>on  furni- 
ture, dec.  by  spiritual  agency.  And  this,  af^er  all,  is  the  great  fact  in  the  matter.  It  if 
of  little  consequence  as  to  the  truth  or  falsity  of  any  alleged  responses  which  may  be  said 
to  be  spelt  out  for  the  gratification  of  inquirers.  Are  there  actually  sounds  and  move- 
ments that  are  to  be  referred  to  other  than  terrestrial  agents  1  If  so,  an  immensely  im- 
portant fact  has  been  established  to  the  confusion  of  naturalism  and  infidelity ;  and 
there  we  are  disposed  to  leave  the  matter.'  The  character  of  the  mediums  does  not 
usually  impress  us  over-favorably  as  to  the  character  of  the  communication  alleged  toba 
received  through  them,  as  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  some  of  them  can  resort  to  contrivance 
to  eke  out  what  they  think  may  be  lacking  to  the  most  profitable  display  of  the  marvels 
that  manifest  themselves  through  these  human  instruments.  Still  they  may  be  overruled 
to  a  good  purpose  if  they  are  looked  upon  merely  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  higher  reve- 
lations of  the  New  Church. 

The  New  Church  Messenger,  for  July,  with  an  extended  Supplement,  has  just  made  itt 
appearance.  This,  our  readers  are  aware,  is  the  quarterly  organ  of  the  Swedenborg  Print- 
ing and  Publishing  Society,  and  the  present  No.  contains  the  reports  and  proceedings  of  the 
annual  meeting  held  at  Boston  in  June.  From  these  it  appears  that  upwards  of  9900  havf 
been  contributed  to  the  Society's  funds,  and  that  they  have  stereotyped  the  D.  L.  &  W., 
and  the  D.  P.  Wo  learn  also  that  they  are  just  about  proceeding  with  the  publication  of 
H.  6c  H.,  of  which  they  have  determined  to  adopt  Noble's  translation.  This  resolution 
we  heartily  approve,  as  will  have  been  inferred  from  our  notice  above.  The  Supplement 
is  mostly  occupied  by  an  elaborate  Reply  of  the  Board  of  Managers  to  the  communi- 
cations of  Messrs.  Carter  and  Clapp,  in  the  March  and  April  Nos.  of  the  N.  J.  Magt^ 
zino,  which  Reply,  it  appears,  was  refused  a  place  in  the  pages  of  the  Magazine. 
The  controversy  is  quite  spirited  on  both  sides,  and  will  probably  operate  somewhat  ad- 
versely to  the  objects  of  the  Society  till  it  is  settled.  How  it  will  be  settled  in  the  end  we 
have  no  adequate  means  of  judging. 

Newchurchmen,  and  others  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  Pennsylvania  gene- 
rally, are  informed  that  tracts  and  the  smaller  writings  of  the  Chufch,  may  be  had  on  ap- 
plication to  the  Tract  Board  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association,  by  letter  addressed  to  JobB 
C.  Keffer,  No^  Walnut-street,  Philadelphia. 
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MR.  CABELL'S  REPLY  TO  A.  W. 

No.  II. 

Mr-  Editor, — What  I  had  further  to  offer  in  reply  to  the  strictures  of  your  correspond' 
6nt  A.  W.  in  the  Letter  on  the  Trinal  order  of  the  Ministry,  would  have  been  sooner  sent,- 
hat  eircnmstances  prevented  my  drawing  it  up  in  time  for  your  August  No.  The  subject, 
iMwever,  has  not  lessened  in  importance  by  the  delay,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  yet  possesses 
niffieient  interest  for  some  of  your  readers,  to  authorize  this  farther  trespass  on  their  pa- 
tience. 

The  principal  object  of  the  Letter  was,  not  so  much  to  show  the 
necessity  of  a  ministry  for  the  New  Church,  with  its  appropriate  du- 
ties, as  that  its  ministry  should  be  of  three  grades.  But  attention 
was  first  called  to  the  fact,  that  a  ministry  so  classified  had  served 
both  the  apcient  and  the  Jewish  Churches,  and  that  a  prophet  of  the 
liUter  had  foretold  the  existence  of  a  similar  priesthood  among  Christ- 
ians. This,  however,  because  I  did  not  jump  at  once  in  medias  res^ 
A.  W.  thinks  irrelevant. 

The  Gospels,  Acts  and  Epistles,  were  then  examined  with  a 
Tiew  to  elicit  their  testimony  ;  the  former  with  somewhat  more  mi- 
nuteness than  has  been  usual  in  treating  this  question,  and,  it  was 
hoped,  not  without  some  addition  to  the  former  materials  of  argument. 
The  Land  of  Canaan,  which  was  destined  to  be  the  primal  seat  of  the 
first  Christian,  as  it  had  been  of  all  preceding  churches. — and  which, 
therefore,  represented  the  church  in  general,  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's 
first  advent,  was  divided  into  the  three  provinces  of  Galilee,  Samaria, 
and  Judea.  These  signified  respectively,  the  natural,  the  spiritual, 
and  celestial  divisions  of  the  church,  for  ministering  to  each  of  which 
an  order  of  priests  had  been  provided  under  the  two  preceding  church- 
es.— A,  C,  4835, 10,017.  His  entire  ministry  is  divisible  into  three  defi- 
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nite  portions,  corresponding  with  the  several  provinces  in  whichtliey 
were  transacted  ;  and  this  is  apparent  on  the  face  of  the  Gospel  nar- 
ratives. Other  deductions  therefrom  were  the  following  :  "  Our  Lord 
himself  passed  through  the  three  degrees  of  the  ministry,  as  was 
adumbrated  in  his  temptation  ;  proved  by  his  commission  thrice  at- 
tcsttid  by  a  voice  from  Heaven  ;  and  signified  by  his  progressive  lar 
bors  in  the  three  provinces  of  Canaan,  and  his  journeyings  from  Gali- 
lee, through  Samaria,  to  Jerusalem.  While  himself  acted  as  High- 
priest,  and  Apostle,  there  were  below  Him  the  subordinate  ranks  of 
the  Twelve  and  the  Seventy.  The  Twelve  received  three  several 
commissions  : — of  their  number,  three  were  particularly  distinguish" 
ed ;  and  of  these  again,  Peter  was  promised  a  threefold  commission, 
which  was  confirmed  to  him  after  His  resurrection.  Before  His  as- 
cension the  power  of  ordination  was  delegated  to  the  Twelve,  who 
afterwards  did  ordain  both  ciders  and  deacons,  as  priests  of  the  two 
lower  ranks."  Each  of  these  positions  was  fortified  by  authorities 
drawn  directly  from  the  Word  or  the  writings.  This  entire  line  of 
argumentation,  based  on  v.'hat  may  be  termed  "  the  geographical  ar- 
gument, as  illustrated  by  the  Science  of  Correspondences,"  and  sus- 
tained by  kindred,  though  subordinate  considerations  drawn  from  the 
same  sources,  and  too  numerous  to  be  accidental,  was  to  the  writer 
entirely  new.  He  was,  therefore,  disposed  to  distrust  his  own  belief 
of  its  pertinence  and  force,  until  others,  his  brethren,  whose  judgment  he 
respected,  concurred  with  him  in  thinking  it  a  sound,  though  novel  view; 
or  at  least,  that  it  should  be  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  best  tal- 
ents of  the  church  before  it  was  finally  rejected.  Well,  there  it  stands 
as  yet,  neither  overthrown,  nor  tottering,  as  I  am  aware,  although  the 
courteous  Mr.  A.  W.  has  assailed  it  in  the  following  terms.  "Next 
follows  an  attempt  to  classify  the  different  portions  of  the  Lord's  min- 
istry on  earth  in  accordance  with  the  trinal  principle  ;  it  being  as- 
sumed to  be  correct,  all  things  must  be  arbitrarily  arranged  to  agree 
with  the  details."  Let  this  oracular  dictum  pass  for  what  it  is  worth, 
seeing  he  does  not  so  much  as  "  attempt"  to  make  good  his  charge,— 
as  also  his  captious  criticism  on  our  interpretaticm  of  John  xv.  16. 
But  his  next  objection  requires  a  moment's  notice,  being  onje  that  be- 
trays a  strong  obliviousness  of  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  system 
to  which  he  professes  to  adhere. 

The  Letter,  after  atlducing  the  third,  and  final  commission  to  the 
Eleven,  as  given  in  Matt,  xxviii.  20,  "Go  ye  and  teach  all  nations, 
baptising  them  .  .  .  and  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things 
whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you  :  and  lo  !  i  am  with  you  always, 
even  unto  the  consummation  of  the  agc^^  asks,  **  How  shall  we  under- 
stand this  ?  The  Twelve  as  individuals  could  not  accomplish  all  this 
work.  They  were  not  to  survive  until  the  consummation  of  the  age. 
What  could  it  mean  but  that  they,  when  they  had  finished  their  work 
as  individuals,  should  transmit  their  commission  to  Olivers,  who  would 
thence  be  clothed  with  similar  authority,  and  be  sustained  by  the 
same  promise  and  power." 

"  If  this  commission,"  says  A.  W.,  "  be  understood  according  to  the 
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internal  sense,  certainly  no  idea  of  transmitted  authority  can  be  de- 
fended.    For  we  are  assured  by  Swedenborg,  that  the  twelve  apostles, 
«7en  now  in  the  spiritual  world  are  discharging  the  functions  of  their 
office,  without  the  necessity  or  existence  of  successors."      That  this 
text  implied  a  commission  transmitted  to  somebody,  has  heretofore 
been  the  received  interpretation.     The  sole  question  was.  To  whom 
did  it  descend?  whether  specially  to  a  limited  class,  the  successors  of 
the  Twelve,  or  to  the  whole  body  of  the  Christian  clergy,  of  whom 
the  Twelve  were  addressed  as  the  representatives? 

But  this  specimen  of  unreason  is,  in  another  respect,  so  happy  as  to 
be  unique,  and  we  hardly  think  that  any  oae  is  like  to  dispute  the  honor 
of  its  paternity  with  the  author.  Because  the  apostles  are  immortal, 
and  are  now  employed  in  the  spiritual  world  in  preaching  the  doc- 
trines of  the  New  Christian  Church,  therefore  this  is  what  the  Lord 
meant  when  he  charged  them  to  teach  "  whatsoever  I  have  commanded 
you,"  viz:  the  truths  of  the  first  Christian  Church!  and  this,  says 
A.  W.,  is  the  "  internal  sense"  of  the  passage  !  If  this  were  so — which 
it  is  not — we  might  remind  him  that  doctrine  should  be  founded  on 
the  literal  sense,  "  Go  ye  and  teach  all  nations."  What  nations  T 
Those  on  earth  of  course.  Did  the  Twelve  do  it  ?  No,  but  their  suc- 
cessors did.  And  not  until  then  could  the  end  come.  (Matt.  xxiv.  14.) 
But  when  was  **the  consummation  of  the  age?"  And  here  is 
another  discovery  of  A.  W.,  who  declares  that  it  was  ^*  somewhere  near 
the  time  of  our  Lord's  personal  ministry .'"  as  Paul  says, — "  But  now  in 
the  consummation  of  the  age  hath  He  appeared,  to  put  away  sin  by 
Ae  sacrifice  of  Himself." — Heb.  ix.  26.  We  are  tempted  here  to  fol- 
low his  own  example,  and  to  grace  our  citation  from  his  pages  with 
tiiree  notes  of  admiration.  But  we  will  simply  remind  him,  that 
there  have  been  four  diflferent  churches  on  this  earth,  each  of  which 
passed  through  four  successive  stages,  of  morning,  noon,  evening,  and 
night  (Coronis  5) ;  that  the  duration  of  each  church  is  in  Scripture 
phrase,  an  "aion"  or  "  age,"  and  its  last  stage  "  the  consummation" 
of  that  age.  The  consummation  to  which  Paul  referred  as  that  in 
which  our  Lord  became  incarnate,  was  "  the  fullness  of  time,"  the 
end  of  the  Jewish  Church,  nay  it  was  awti'Kii.tx  tZtv  oiMfttv,  "  the  end  of 
[all]  the  ages"  which  preceded.  But,  according  to  Swedenborg,  the 
consummation  spoken  of  in  Matt,  xxviii.  20,  is  the  end  of  the  first 
Christian  church,  in  which  the  Lord  makes  His  second  advent. — 71 
C.  R.  755,  701.  And  again  :  ^*  At  this  day  [when  Swedenborg  wrote] 
is  the  last  time  of  the  Christian  church,  which  is  foretold  and  describ- 
ed by  the  Lord  in  the  Evangelists  and  Revelation." — lb,  757. 

In  the  language  of  correspondence,  that  which  is  certainly  to  hap- 
pen is  frequently  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  shortly  to  come  to  pass.  Our 
Lord  spoke  in  this  language,  but  the  apostles,  to  whom  this  science 
was  not  revealed,  took  his  words  in  their  merest  literal  sense,  suppos- 
ing that  this  era  of  His  second  coming  must  be  somewhere  neartheir 
own  day.  Now  we  would  gently  hint  to  A.  W.  that  among  the  col- 
lateral works  of  the  Church  best  known  to  her  members,  is  one  enti- 
tled "  Noble's  Appeal."  If  he  will  read  over  the  chapter  of  this  book 
which  treats  of ''  The  Second  Coming  of  the  Lord,"  he  will  there  find 
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all  the  texts  which  he  has  quoted  from  the  Epistles,  and  many  ni0re 
of  the  same  purport,  fully  examined,  and  that  they  only  serve  to  show 
that  ^  on  this  one  point  the  apostles  were  mistaken,"  and  not  that  ths 
consummation  of  the  age  was  so  much  as  to  begin  in  their  time. 

"  From  henceforth  thou  shalt  catch  men."  **  I  will  give  tt^e  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  &c.  "  When  thou  art  converted^ 
strengthen  thy  brethren."  (Luke  v.  10  ;  Matt.  xvi.  19 ;  comp.  xviii.  18 ; 
Luke  xxii.  32.)  These  remarkable  words  were  addressed  by  our  Lord 
to  Peter,  at  three  different  times, — the  first  in  Galilee,  the  second 
when  he  was  about  to  enter  Samaria,  the  third  in  Judea.  They  were 
referred  to  by  the  writer  as  showing  that  Peter  in  particular  received 
three  several  commissions,  but  each  one  rather  in  anticipation; 
though  they  were  all  confirmed  to  him  after  the  resurrection,  and 
during  the  same  interview,  in  the  impressive  commands,  "Feed  my 
lambs'' — "  Feed  my  sheep'' — **  Feed  my  sheep."  "  He  might,"  saji 
A.  W.,  "by  stringing  on  some  more  passages  to  Peter,  have  as  plausi- 
bly proved  a  five,  a  seven,  or  a  twenty  graded  ministry."  And  when 
A.  W.  shall  have  found  in  the  Gospel  narratives  so  much  as  one  other 
passage  to  the  same  effect,  we  will  promise  to  make  the  effort  our- 
selves, and  can  the  better  judge  of  the  validity  of  his  boast. 

It  is  very  true,  the  Letter  does  recognize  "  the  love  of  power"  as  the 
besetting  sin  of  each  of  the  three  grades  of  the  clergy.  But  the  priest- 
hood was  instituted  by  Omniscience,  and  the  order  and  its  classifica- 
tion retained  for  all  that.  It  was  likewise  shown  when  and  how  the 
Master  had  warned  them  of  the  danger,  and  pointed  out  an  **  effectu- 
al antidote  to  the  virus  where  it  had  entered  the  system.  Every  in- 
stitution which  employs  fallen  men  in  its  operation,  is  liable  to  abase. 
The  clergy  in  those  churches  which  proceed  on  the  principles  of 
Parity  are  yet  more  obnoxious  to  the  charge  than  others ;  and  there 
is  not  in  Christendom  a  worse  spiritual  tyranny  than  among  Quakers^ 
who  pretended  to  rid  themselves  of  it  by  rejecting  the  order  altogether. 
It  was  also  stated,  that  Popery,  or  something  akin  to  it^  is  one  of  the 
necessary  issues  of  any  church  whose  leading  tenets  are  unintelligible 
mysteries  and  its  principle  lurks  and  is  operative  in  those  very 
branches  of  the  Old  Church,  which  profess  to  have  wholly  discarded 
it."  But  the  New  Church  has  received  that  inestimable  boon — ^the 
true  Christian  doctrine,  and  should  her  clergy  ever  prove  so  insane  as 
to  manifest  the  like  unhallowed  spirit,  she  possesses  in  Swedenborg's 
Expositions  of  Scripture  a  weapon  sufficient  to  crush  the  evil  in  its 
germ.  In  this  connexion,  I  must  not  forget  that  A.  W.  "  acquiesces" 
in  a  sentiment  quoted  from  Sw^edenborg,  in  the  Letter.  This  is  ex- 
tremely kind,  in  a  professed  disciple,  especially  when  we  recollect  that 
he  has  elsewhere  contradicted  statements  equally  plain,  drawn  from 
the  same  source. 

The  writer  of  the  Letter  believed  then,  as  he  does  now,  that  he  had 
fully  made  out  his  case  in  favor  of  a  trinal  ministry,  from  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Evangelists,  whose  narratives  were  of  plenary  inspira- 
tion. He  dwelt,  however,  at  still  greater  length  on  proofs  adduced 
from  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  because  these  would  show  by  example 
how  the  Apostles  carried  out  the  instructions  of  the  Master,  in  the  or- 
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ganization  and  government  of  His  church.  But  the  critic  who  hastily 
slurred  over  the  former  division  of  his  task,  is  still  more  dainty  here, 
ft  is  very  irksome  again  to  pass  in  review  objections  which  have  been 
urged  and  refuted  a  thousand  times  before,  as  is  well  known  to  those 
who  are  familiar  with  both  sides  of  this  controversy ;  or,  others  which 
are  too  slight  to  afford  even  the  materials  of  contention.  I  can,  there- 
fore, notice  but  a  few  of  his  carpings. 

1.  The  seven  men  whose  ordination  to  a  particular  office  is  record- 
ed in  Acts  vi.  are  not  indeed  called  "  deacons ;"  but  who  doubts  they 
were  so  ?  It  is  the  thing  rather  than  the  name,  we  are  in  search  of. 
Mr.  C.  "  considers  them  to  be  clergymen,  not  only  because  they  were 
-ordainedy  but  because  the  onlv  two  of  them  who  are  afterwards  men- 
tioned  by  name,  preached  with  great  power  and  effect ;  and  Philip 
also  baptised.  This  shows  that  "a  function  of  teaching  was  given  to 
them  when  ordained,"  in  addition  to  the  duty  of  administering  the 
charities  of  the  church.  A.  W.  himself  notices  that  Philip  is  called 
'*The  Evangelist,"  or  Preacher,  Other  persons  are  indeed  spoken  of 
in  Scripture  under  the  general  appellation  of  Staxwoc  or  "  servants,"  but 
these,  as  the  context  proves,  were  not  clerical,  nor  even  official,  in 
relation  to  the  church.  Nor,  because  all  priests  are,  in  a  sense,  "ser- 
vants," does  it  follow  that  all  servants  are  "  priests."  The  early  his- 
tory of  the  Church  which  points  out  with  sufficient  precision  the  duty 
x)f  "deaconesses,"  declares  that  "deacons"  were  of  the  lowest  grade 
of  the  Christian  priesthood  ;  and  Mr.  C.  is  not  singular  in  believing 
that  the  phrase  "  Apostles  and  Elders"  so  frequently  used  in  Acts  xv. 
^refers  to  the  two  higher  grades  of  the  same. 

2.  "  And  God  hath  set  some  in  the  church,  first,  apostles  ;  second- 
arily, prophets  ;  thirdly,  teachers." — I  Cor.  xii.  24. 

^And  he  gave  some,  apostles,  and  some  prophets ;  and  some  evange- 
lists; and  some  pastors  and  teachers." — Eph.  iv.  II. 

The  first  of  these  verses  mentions  no  other  than  three  classes  of 
functionaries^  nor  is  there  any  contradiction  between  this  enumeration 
and  that  in  the  second  ;  *'  prophets  and  evangelists"  being  the  desig- 
nation usually  given  to  the  middle  and  lowest  grades  where  the 
church  is  in  a  militant,  aggressive  state,  and  not  yet  established  in  a 
particular  region,  which  titles  are  exchanged  for  "  Pastors  and  teach- 
ers" wherever  it  has  assumed  a  more  settled  form.  A  Pastor  im- 
plies a  fiock  already  gathered :  a  Teacher,  disciples  already  enlisted, 
to  whom  he  is  imparting  the  elementary  principles  of  the  faith.  In 
the  former  verse  is  given  a  title  from  each  class  ;  as  if  to  show  that 
in  either  state  His  care  provided  for  the  service  of  the  church  ;  all  of 
which  having  been  demonstrated  in  the  Letter,  need  not  be  repeated 
here. 

3.  "  Mr.  C.  divides  among  the  clergy  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
which  evidently  belonged  to  the  whole  church,"  says  A.  W.  Well,  as 
Paul  has  done  the  same  thing  in  the  12th  and  13th  chapters  of  1  Cor., 
and  as  Swedenborg  "  gravely  assures  us"  that  "  the  Holy  Spirit  passes 

.  through  men  to  men,  and  in  the  church  cAie/7y /rowi  <Ae 
■dergy  to  the  laity,'^  we  are  again  tempted  to  ask  which  shall  we  be- 
iieve,  the  Apostles  and  the  Teacher,  or  A.  W.  ? 
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Then  he  uxmders  I  should  think  the  Christian  doctrine  was  more 
likely  to  be  preserved  in  its  purity,  by  the  higJiest  order  of  the  clergy 
than  any  others.     To  be  sure,  a  Prophet  had  declared,  **  The  Priest'i 
lips  should  keep  knowledge,  and  we  should  seek  the  law  at  his  mouth  ;* 
and  what  Priests  so  fit  for  this  duty  as  the  Divinely  appointed,  recog- 
nized, and  responsible  leaders  of  their  class,  and  of  the  church  in 
general.    Several  of  the  Apostles  had  virtually  said  as  much  in  charge 
ing  their  followers  to  continue  steadfast  in  their  (the  Apostles^)  doc« 
trine,  as  distinct  from  all  heresies  or  novelties  inconsistent  therewith. 
The  fact  also  remains  that  '*  the  authors  of  all  the  worst  heresies  which 
disturbed  that  church  were  Presbyters,  or  of  a  rank  yet  lower."    The 
Bishops,  as  a  class,  individually,  or  in  council,  uniforml}'  protested 
against  nascent  errors.     But  when  we  consider  the  imperfect  doctri- 
nal  views  of  even  the  wisest  in  the  first  Christian  church,  and  the 
frailty  of  human  nature  in  general,  it  is  to  be  wondered  at  that  they 
should  at  length  weary  of  contending  with  "  the  pressure  from  with- 
out," and  themselves  at  length  be  whelmed  beneath  the  rising  tide  of 
corruption  ? 

And  then  the  church  of  Christ,  like  her  Lord,  for  ages  was  crucified 
between  those  two  thieves,  Popery  and  Erastianism,  being  alternately 
deprived  of  her  freedom  by  both.  Tins  is  the  Essence  of  Ecclesiasti- 
cal History  for  fifteen  centuries.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  a 
succession  of  minds  of  the  highest  order,  including  dignitaries  of  the 
church,  for  ages  before  the  rise  of  Protestantism,  had  seen  and  lament- 
ed this  double  oppression  of  Christianity.  These,  knowing  that  a  dis- 
ease so  deep-seated  and  wide-spread,  could  not  be  immediately  healed, 
had  been  slowly  preparing  a  real  reformation  during  centuries.  Lu- 
ther prematurely  hastened  the  crisis,  and  by  his  doctrine  of  Faith 
alone,  with  its  kindred  fallacies,  arrested  the  movement,  alienated 
many  of  its  best  friends,  and  at  length  threw  the  Protestant  cause  in 
Europe  into  the  hands  of  kings  and  politicians,  who,  as  of  old,  soon 
betrayed  and  oppressed  the  church,  which  they  had  pretended  to  res- 
cue ;  and  there  has  she  been  to  this  hour,  as  much  paralyzed,  as  in- 
capable of  further  reformation,  except  by  convulsion,  or  the  slow 
leavening  of  public  opinion,  as  when  under  the  shado>v  of  the 
triple  crown.  Any  precedent,  therefore,  drawn  from  those  times  of 
slavery,  when  the  church  was  tossed  like  a  shuttlecock,  from  the  hand 
of  Emperor  to  Pope,  and  back,  or  when  these  two  ancient  enemies 
combined  to  drive  her  under  the  yoke  of  kings,  can  furnish  no  just  in- 
ference against  the  order  we  advocate.  Let  her  be  torn,  as  in  our 
own  country,  from  the  professed  friendly  embrace,  but  real  deadly 
grasp  of  the  State  ;  let  her  be  organized  according  to  the  model  once 
exemplified  at  Jerusalem,  let  her  be  armed  in  the  panoply  of  true  doc- 
trine, which  is  vouchsafed  in  this  her  day  of  extremity,  and  then  we 
doubt  not  she  may  go  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer. 

This  go-ahead  critic  at  length  enters,  or  rather  hovers  over,  the 
wide  field  of  ecclesiastical  history,  for  he  touches  ground  as  rarely 
as  if  he  wore  seven-leagued  boots.      **Mr.  C.  adopts  the  dubious 
Epistles  of  Ignatius."    And  why  "  dubious  ?"     A  late  Professor  of 
Theology  at  Princeton  afiected  to  think  them  so  wherever  they  spoke 
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of  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons,"  but  was  sufficiently  deferential 
when  their  testimony  could  be  used  for  other  purposes.  And  it  must 
be  owned  that  the  advocates  of  clerical  equality  cannot  but  find 
them  hard  of  digestion.  If  A.  W.  shall  give  us  a  plausible  reason  for 
doubting  their  genuineness,  which  has  not  been  answered  long  ago, 
we  may  safely  turn  him  over  with  his  scepticism  to  the  vindicator 
mentioned  below.* 

Mr.  C.  does  not  "  reject  the  solitary  passage  from  Jerome,"  which 
assures  us  that  the  church  was  *'  at  first  governed  by  the  common 
council  of  the  Presbyters."  He  only  shows,  that  if  Jerome  be  allow- 
ed to  interpret  himself,  the  passage  means  the  reverse  of  what  Pres- 
byterians allege.  Other  parts  of  his  writings  were  quoted,  which 
clearly  recognize  the  three  orders,  and  if  he  has  contradicted  him- 
self, then  is  his  testimony  as  to  this  matter  of  little  worth,  and  should 
not  be  employed  by  either  party.  If  A.  W.  can  find  in  any  writer  of 
the  early  church  another  passage  which  even  seems  to  favor  his  no- 
tion of  clerical  equality,  he  will  have  made  a  discovery  greatly  de- 
sired by  those  who  have  labored  in  the  same  cause. 

The  immediate  successors  of  the  apostles — or  missionary  bishops — 
were  at  first  both  appointed  and  ordained  **  by  those  of  their  own 
order."  But  where  the  church  had  obtained  a  permanent  footing, 
they  were  elected  indeed  by  the  concurrent  voice  of  the  clergy  and 
the  flock,  though  the  rule  ever  was  that  these  also  should  be  ordained 
and  consecrated  by  those  of  the  same  order.  The  reference  to  the 
case  of  Fabianus,  as  given  by  Eusebins,  is  again  unfortunate.  At 
farthest  the  narrative,  which  is  manifestly  elliptical,  could  only  prove 
it  exceptional.  The  chapter  is  headed  •*  Of  Fabianus,  who  was  re- 
marhably  appointed  bishop  of  Rome  by  a  divine  communication,^^  The 
narrative  proceeds  thus : — 

"  It  b  said  that  Fabianus  (who  succeeded  Antoros)  had  come  to  Rome  with  somt 
UherBfrom  the  country^  and  staying  there  in  the  most  remarkable  manner  by  divine 
and  celestial  grace^  was  advancccl  to  Ihi  one  of  the  candidates  for  the  office.  When 
all  the  brethren  [bishops  and  elders  included]  had  assembled  in  the  church  for  the 
purpoee  of  ordaining  him  that  sliould  succeed  to  the  episcopate,  thoush  there  wcro 
very  many  eminent  and  illustrious  men  in  the  expectation  of  many,  Fabianus  being 

SBont,  no  one  thought  of  any  other  man.    Thoy  relate  further,  that  a  dove  suddenly 
ng  down  from  on  high,  sat  upon  his  head,  exliibiting  a  scene  like  that  of  the  Holy 

*  Eusebias,  the  earliest  historian  of  the  church,  mentions  seven  epistles  corresponding 
to  those  of  the  received  text.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  doctrine  taught  by  them. 
Other  MSS.  consisted  of  twelve  or  fifteen,  and  of  these  several  contained  matter  unknown 
to  the  smaller  copies.  Of  course  this  led  to  a  charge  of  forgery  and  interpolation,  by  the 
advocates  of  Parity,  especially  of  those  passages  which  speak  of  three  orders,  although 
tkue  latter  appeared  in  both.  It  was  retorted  by  the  Episcopal  champions,  that  the  small' 
er  epistles  might  be  an  abridgment  of  the  larger;  such  things  being  not  uncommon  in 
that  age.  More  recently  some  Syrian  MSS.  have  been  discovered,  which  contained 
only  three  or  four  of  the  epistles.  Immediately  the  opponents  of  Episcopacy  exulted  over 
them  as  favoring  the  trutli  of  their  early  conjectures,  and  removing  a  principal  prop  of 
the  Episcopal  oaAse.  A  writer  in  the  London  Quarterly  Review  for  January,  1851,  vio- 
toriously  defends  them  against  the  charge,  offers  good  ground  for  thinking  that  these  also 
are  but  an  epitome  of  the  originals,  and  states,  what  is  more  to  our  present  purpose, 
"  that  the  Syrian  Epistles  also  assert  the  Divinity  of  Christ  and  the  duty  of  tubmiisUm  to 
the  three  orders  of  the  clergy.  The  evidence  which  the  Syriac  text  affords  upon  these  two 
points  is  the  same  in  kind,  though  much  less  abundant  than  in  the  Greek." — Quar.  Rev. 
for  Jam,  IS51,  Am.  Edition,  p.  41. 
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Spirit  onco  descending  upon  our  Savour  in  the  form  of  a  dovo.  Upon  tlus  tke  iMi 
body  exclaimrxl,  with  all  eagerness,  and  with  one  voice,  as  if  moveaby  the  one  Sprit 
of  God,  that  he  was  worthy ;  and  tpithout  delay  they  took  and  plaua  him  upon  tkt 
episcopal  throne.^- — Eus.  B.  VI.  ch.  29. 

Now,  what  does  all  this  prove,  but  that  Fabianus,  who  was  only 
occasionally  in  Rome,  and  who  may  not  up  to  that  time  have  been  a 
priest  at  all^  was  thought  to  have  been  supernaturally  appointed  to 
fill  the  vacancy,  and  that  therefore  the  usual  probationary  service  in 
the  lower  ranks,  and  some  of  the  forms  of  consecration  were  omitted 
as  superfluous. 

But  "he  carefully  notes  the  matter  of  apostolical  succession." 
■  True  enough  to  this  extent,  lie  has  given  his  reasons  for  thinking 
an  unbroken  succession  of  bishops  in  the  Christian  Church,  from  the 
days  of  the  apostles,  neither  an  impossible  nor  an  improbable  thing, 
that  it  was  implied  in  the  Lord's  last  commission  to  the  twelve,  that 
all  presumption  is  in  its  favor,  and  that  the  burden  of  proof  should 
rest  on  those  who  deny  it.  But  he  expressly  added — "  In  the  fact 
of  apostolical  succession,  we,  as  Ncwchurchmen,  are  but  little  iDf 
terestci\  seeing  that  a  new  ministry  has  been  originated  for  us;  but 
the  principle  of  preserving  a  succession  of  ordainers  from  such  new 
origin  is  both  true  and  important,  and  if  in  practice  we  have  depart- 
ed therefrom,  we  should  return  to  the  right  path.  Factum  viUet; 
fieri  not  debet^ 

But  the  most  singular  perversion  of  all  is  the  intimation  of  this 
reviewer,  that  there  is  aught  in  the  letter  which  could  be  tortured 
into  an  approval  of  a  papacy  in  our  body.     The  candid  reader  must 
see  at  a  glance,  that  a  leading  object  was  to  show  how  such  a  tyran- 
ny arose  in  the  Old  Church,  how  it  might  surely  be  avoided  in  the 
I\ew,  and  that  there  was  little  danger  of  its  approach  if  we  adopted 
the   primitive  organization,   and   firmly  adhered   to   true    doctrine. 
Which  of  the  old  philosophers  was  it,  who  was  present  at  a  game  of 
archery,  and  observing  that  a  certain  bow- man  always  shot  wide  of 
the  mark,  when  next  it  was  the  latter's  turn  to  shoot,  marched  right 
up  to  the  target  and  sat  down  there  ?    On  being  asked  his  motive  for 
this  strange  proceeding,  his  answer  was,  "  Whenever  that  man  draws 
the  bow,  the  object  he  aims  at  is  the  only  place  of  safety  for  the  by* 
standers"    In  like  manner,  if  you,  Mr.  A.  W.,  are  sincere  in  your 
dread  of  a  papacy  in  the  New  Church,  you  are  opposing  its  most  ef- 
fectual preventive,  and   advocate   a   scheme   which   leads  directly 
thereto.     When  Louis  XVI.  was  induced  to  dismiss  his  body-guard 
by  counsellors,  who  persuaded  him  that  their  continuance  was  dan- 
gerous to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  their  maintenance  a  needless 
draft  on  his  finances,  how  long  was  it  before  his   own   head  rolled 
from  the  scaflTold,  and  the  people  themselves  turned  over  to  a  mili- 
tary despotism  ?      So,   cashier    the   present  ministers,  of  the  New 
Church,  and  \vho  will  defend  or  propagate  her  doctrines  ?      Will  col- 
porteurs, or  amateur  exhortcrs,  or  editors  of  periodicals,  useful  aux- 
iliaries though  they  be?      Is  it  not  probable  that  the  next  generation 
will    witness  her  sons   returning  to   Babylon,  or  the  cities  of  the 
dragon,  from  which  their  fathers  have  but  just  made  their  escape  ? 
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A.  W.  fears  not  to  incur  the  sin  of  Korah,  who,  according  to  him, 
regarded  a  humanly-ordained  priesthood  to  be  of  divine  rights  and  en- 
deavored to  outrival  the  legates  of  Jehovah.      But  this  is  not  the 
Scripture  account  of  the  matter.      "  They  gathered  themselves  to- 
gether against  Moses  and  against  Aaron^  and  said  unto  them,  Ye 
take  too  much  upon  you,  seeing  all  the  congregation  are  holy^  every 
onB  OP  THEM,  and  THE  LoRD  IS  AMONG  THEM  :    whercfore  then  lift  ye  up 
yourselves  above  the  congregation  of  the  Lord." — Num.  xvi.  3.      The 
eoQsequence  we  know.      So  "  we  acknowledge   the  Lord  to  be  our 
Pastor  and  Bishop,  the  true  ordaining  minister,"  says  A.  W.      And 
was  there  ever  a  heretic  or  fanatic,  a  marplot  or  disorganizer,  a 
restless  aspirant,  who  would  "  rather  reign  in  hell  than  serve  in  hea- 
ven," and  who  therefore  affects  to  think  his  pretensions  undervalued 
by  the  authorities  of  the  day,  but  was  ever  ready  with  the  same  pretext 
for  breaking  ranks,  and  setting  up  on  his  own  hook  ?     "  The  Lord 
hath  called  me  by  his  Spirit  to  preach  his  gospel,  and  therefore  I  con- 
salt  not  with    flesh  and  blood."     That  may  do  for  you ;    but  how 
are  we  to  know  that  ?      Or,  if  we  believe  it,  how  are  strangers  to  be 
«ertifled  of  its  truth,  when  in  your  assumed  character  of  priest  you 
ask  their  confidence  ?      Must  they  take  your  word  for  it?      Or  will 
you  permit  the  incumbents  of  a  divinely-appointed  office,  who  are 
^nalifled  by  their  previous  position  and  experience  for  the  discern- 
ment of  spirits — nay,  a  part  of  whose  function  it  is  to  judge  of  such 
matters — to  decide  on  your  fitness  for  the  perilous  duty  ? 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  understand  the  meaning  of  the  quaint  phrase 
•the  clergy  should  be  among  the  people,  and  not  above  them,"  if  it 
be  always  clear  to  those  who  use  it.     To  my  apprehension  they  ought 
to  be  both.     The  pastor  should  be  chosen  by  his  flock,  dependent  on 
tbem  for  his  maintenance,  and  liable  to  punishment  or  deposition  for 
beresy,  immorality,  or  abuse  of  power,  by  a  joint  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple's representatives  and  his  own  peers.     The  nature  of  his  function 
brings  him  much  in  contact  with  the  people,  and  if  he  would  be  use- 
ful, and  exert  a  proper  influence,  he  should  be  both  "  among"  and 
familiar  with  them.      But  inasmuch  as  he  is  a  "  governor  in  things 
ecclesiastical,"  he  is  also  "  above"  them.      I  know  of  no  one  among 
08  who  is  so  absurd  as  to  think  that  when  a  man  becomes  a  priest, 
though  of  the  highest  order,  he  thereupon  ceases  to  be  a  man.      His 
B;eneral  duty  is  to  expound  the  divine  law — sometimes  to  declare  it 
jadicially.     But  his  power  is  neither  arbitrary,  nor  to  be  capriciously 
exerted.     Within  his  sphere  obedience  and  respect  are  both  due,  but 
the  respect  is  paid  to  the  office,  and  not  to  the  person. 

The  letter  contains  a  sketch  of  the  principles  and  frame  of  such  a 
^vernment,  to  which  I  may  still  adhere  without  dissenting  from  the 
observation  of  A.  W.,  that  "  Methodist  Episcopacy  is  fully  as  cruel, 
intriguing,  and  Jesuitical  as  Presbytery."  And  why  ?  Because  Me- 
thodism resembles  neither  the  system  1  would  propose,  nor  American 
Episcopacy,  in  aught  except  the  name.  The  people  have  no  part  in 
the  counsels  of  that  government,  and  choose  not  their  own  teachers, 
but  are  ruled  solely  by  their  itinerant  clergy,  who  ride  them  by  the 
grace  of  God,  or  by  Conferences,  which  fill  up  their  own  ranks,  and 
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are  responsible  to  no  one  but  themselves.  These  Conferences  ap- 
point a  set  of  agents  whom  they  call  *'  bishops,"  but  these  latter  are 
their  creatures,  execute  their  will,  must  ordain  whom  they  recom- 
mend, go  where  they  order,  and  have  no  independent  will  or  distinct 
prerogatives  of  their  own.  In  all  these  respects  that  regime  is  the 
very  opposite  of  the  one  proposed. 

These  are  all  the  objections  of  this  reviewer  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  letter  deemed  worthy  of  notice,  with  my  replies  to  them,  and  both 
are  left  to  the  judgment  of  our  readers.  If  nothing  more  formidable 
is  behind,  or  may  be  expected  from  other  quarters,  I  see  no  prospect 
at  present  of  my  being  called  upon  to  redeem  the  conditional  pledge 
for  their  renunciation.  That  paper  has  now  for  several  years  been 
before  the  church.  In  the  interval  I  have  diligently  read  and  con- 
sidered whatever  of  an  opposite  character  has  appeared  in  the  pages 
of  the  Repository,  or  was  otherwise  accessible.  I  have  as  yet  seen 
no  reason  to  reverse — scarcely  to  modify  any  opinion  heretofore  ex- 
pressed. The  difficulties  suggested  were  easily  met,  and  I  had  aU 
ready  drawn  up  an  answer  to  the  inquiries  and  strictures  of  the 
Editor.  But  this  article  has  been  already  too  much  protracted  ;  and 
as  he  proposes  to  offer  others  in  addition,  I  postpone  my  reply  to  a 
future  occasion. 

Before  closing  this  communication,  however,  I  may  be  excused  for 
addressing  a  few  words  to  A.  W.  personally.  The  writer  of  the  let- 
ter is  not  disposed  to  make  himself  unnecessarily  conspicuous  **  bjr 
intruding  the  private  /  too  much  before  the  public  eye."  But  the  pe- 
culiar style  you  have  thought  proper  to  adopt  on  this  occasion  has 
compelled  him  to  depart  from  his  customary  rule  of  action,  and  to 
indulge  a  little  more  than  is  his  wont  in  the  first  person  singular. 
You  are  hereby  informed  then,  though  he  may  "  state"  the  proposi- 
tions he  essays  to  prove,  he  is  not  in  the  habit  of  dealing  in  '*  assump- 
tions," and  though  he  has  many  sins  to  answer  for,  he  now  learns, 
for  the  first  time,  that  "needless  verbiage"  is  among  them  ;  and  had 
the  charge  come  from  a  little  better  authority,  he  might  the  more 
assiduously  have  set  about  its  correction. 

When  at  one  time  you  say  that  it  is  **  folly  to  attempt  to  refute"  a 
particular  argument,  and  "  a  waste  of  paper"  to  remark  thereon,  that 
a  certain  conclusion  is  only  reached  by  **  Biblicide,"  that  my  inter- 
pretations of  Scripture  are  "curious"  and  "fanciful,"  or  ''seen 
through  Old  Church  spectacles,"  and  when  a  passage  from  the  Letter 
is  met  by  sticking  three  notes  of  admiration  at  its  end,  it  is  quite  pos^ 
sible  you  may  have  thought  you  were  very  logical  and  very  severe, 
when  you  were  only  very  positive  and  very  rude.  When  a  novice  is 
startled  by  a  conclusion,  which  traverses  his  prejudices,  and  there- 
upon betakes  himself  to  such  weapons,  it  may  simply  be  an  evidence 
that  he  has  many  things  to  learn  ;  that  he  has  omitted  to  reflect  that 
such  missiles  were  quite  as  open  to  an  opponent  as  to  himself,  and 
that  if  the  former  refrained  from  their  use,  it  might  be  because  he 
would  rather  be  engaged  with  an  open  enemy,  than  in  retorting  the 
discourtesies  of  an  erring  brother.  And  can  you  really  believe  that 
you  have  answered  a  lengthened  argument  by  saying  that  it  is  ^  sab- 
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stantially  Episcopal  V  or  do  you  suppose  that  when  you  have  gone 
through  it  with  a  hop-skip-and-jump,  touching  only  here  and  there  on 
certain  points  which  were  most  capable  ofperversion,  that  you  ''have 
noticed  its  most  important  features  ?"  The  system  of  church  order  I 
have  advocated,  has  the  sanction  of  nearly  all  the  learning  and 
ability  in  the  English  branch  of  our  church  ;  and  though  I  will  not 
say  that  I  would  rather  err  with  them,  and  be  wise  with  you,  yet  it  is 
not  becoming  in  you,  sir,  whoever  you  are,  thus  to  characterize  what 
they  have  approved.  The  author  of  the  Report  has  received  a  still 
larger  share  of  your  compliments,  and  this  also  is  unseemly ;  but  he 
is  able  to  take  care  of  himself,  should  he  deem  it  expedient.  You 
may  fancy  just  now  that  one  so  cunning  of  fence  may  go  forth  like 
Captain  Bobadil,  and  dispatch  whole  armies,  himself  meanwhile 
being  unscathed.  But  when  you  shall  have  tarried  awhile  at  Jeri- 
cho (and  this  I  say,  because  on  this  subject  you  write  like  a  very 
young  man) — when  you  shall  have  devoted  as  many  years  to  the 
consideration  of  this  great  controversy,  as  you  have  perhaps  given 
days  or  weeks,  you  will  perhaps  both  moderate  the  flippancy  of  your 
style,  and  fill  your  magazine  with  something  else  than  sparrow- 
shot. 

The  Letter  contained  not  an  expression  at  which  any  Newchurch« 
man  should  take  personal  oflence  ;  but  it  contained  an  argument, 
resting  on  a  double  foundation,  and  cutting  like  a  two-edged  sword, 
to  which  1  have  as  yet  seen  no  plausible  answer,  and  which,  in  con- 
clusion, I  would  recommend  to  your  consideration.  It  need  not  detain 
you  long  ;  it  puts  the  whole  question  into  a  nut-shell : — 

'*  ^lany  and  great  absurdities  have  crept  into  the  minds  of  men,  and  thence 
thronzh  the  heads  of  innovators  into  the  murch^  in  consequence  of  their  not  under- 
standing the  order  in  wliich  God  created  the  universe  and  every  part  of  it."  "  The 
laws  of  that  order,  according  to  wliich  the  churcJi  is  established,  are  as  many  as  there 
are  trutfis  in  the  Wordr—T.  C.  R.  52,  55. 

Now  the  letter  was  in  the  main  a  scriptural  argument.  It  con- 
tained numerous  proofs  in  behalf  of  a  three-fold  ministry  drawn 
from  the  Divine  Word.  Huve  you — has  any  one  shown  that  these 
were  misinterpreted '!  If  not,  will  you  say  that,  though  such  an 
order  might  have  been  binding  on  the  first  Christian  Church,  it  is  now 
superseded.     Hearken  then  to  this : — 

*•  The  two  states  [of  reformation  and  regeneration]  are  represented  by  various 
things  in  the  univen*o  .  .  .  because  they  are  according  to  divine  order.  .  .  . 
which  fills  all  and  every,  the  minutest  thing  in  the  universe.  .  The  first 

state  is  represented  by  the  state  of  every  student  who  is  preparing  for  the  ministry, 
before  he  oecomes  a  priest,  and  of  every  priest  before  he  becomes  a  ^MU^or;  and  then 
of  every  pastor  before  he  becomes  a  primate.'- — 2\  C.  R.  100. 

And  again : — 

"Divine  Order  is  nothing  else  than  a  perpetual  commandment  of  God.'^— 
A.  C.  2634. 

Here  is  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  three  grades  in  the  priesthood 
for  which  we  have  contended,  as  being  according  to  Divine  order^ 
which  again  is  nothing  but  a  "  perpetual  commandment  of  God."    Ifr 
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the  authority  good ?  Could  the  principle  be  more  plainly  stated? 
Unless  you  can  rail  this  seal  off  the  bond,  the  exhibition  of  bad  tem- 
per is  but  a  loss  of  breath,  and  rebellion  in  a  Newchurchman,  who 

has  made  no  mental  reservations,  is  but  kicking  against  the  pricks. 

N.  F.  Cabell. 


ARTICLE    II. 


PAUL— IN  WHAT  LIGHT  IS  HE  TO  BE  VIEWED! 

No   III. 

THE   EPISTLES. 

We  have  repeatedly  felt  in  the  course  of  the  present  critique,  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  our  position.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  do  justice 
to  our  theme,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  an  unjust  construction 
of  our  motives.  To  call  in  question,  in  the  least  degree,  the  teachings 
of  one  who  has  for  ages  stood  so  high  in  the  esteem  of  the  Christian 
world  as  the  Apostle  Paul,  can  hardly  fail  to  subject  one  to  the  im- 
putation  of  speaking  evil  of  dignities,  and  of  maligning  a  holy  man  of 
God,  without  the  show  of  an  apology.  But  this  prompting  we  en- 
tirely disclaim.  We  do  not  admit  the  operation  of  a  disparaging  or 
uncharitable  spirit  in  aught  we  have  said,  or  shall  say,  on  this  sub- 
ject. We  are  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  truth  and  excellence  of 
multitudes  of  things  in  Paul's  writings.  Neither  do  we  undervalue 
the  labors,  privations,  and  sacrifices  that  marked  his  devoted  life  sub- 
sequent to  his  accession  to  the  Christian  ranks.  We  freely  recognize 
in  him  a  zealous  propagator  and  ardent  champion  of  the  religion 
of  Jesus,  as  he  understood  it,  and  would  not  pluck  a  single 
leaf  from  the  laurel  that  adorns  his  brow,  as  a  missionary  and 
martyr  of  the  cross.  But  while  cheerfully  conceding  all  that  can 
justly  be  claimed  for  him  on  this  score,  we  do  not,  at  the  same  time, 
deem  ourselves  precluded  from  a  strict  and  impartial  scrutiny  of  his 
writings,  as  compared  with  that  standard  of  doctrine  which  the  New- 
churchman  is  compelled,  by  the  force  of  evidence,  to  regard  as  with 
him  paramount  and  imperative. 

This  then  is  the  true  state  of  the  case.  The  charge  is  brought 
against  Swedenborg  of  having  given  a  representation  of  the  state  of 
Paul  in  the  other  life,  which  is  greatly  injurious  to  him,  inasmuch  as 
it  implies  that  he  could  not  have  been,  during  his  life  in  the  world,  so 
good  a  man  as  he  is  generally  held  to  have  been,  even  if  he  were  a 
good  man  at  all,  and  not  a  downright  hypocrite.  This  charge,  it  is 
true,  is  founded  upon  certain  passages  occurring  in  the  "  Spiritual 
Diary,"  a  work  which  Swedenborg  never  published  in  his  life-time, 
and  which  the  New  Church  is  not  in  the  habit  of  appealing  to  as  aii- 
thority,  yet,  as  the  imputation  has  a  basis  of  some  sort  in  those  reve- 
lations, and  as  the  odium  of  it  must  at  any  rate  fall  upon  the  general 
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Bystem  to  which  the  Church  has  given  its  assent,  it  doubtless  behooves 
08  to  meet  it  in  a  manly,  frank,  and  ingenuous  manner.  In  doing  this 
the  only  alternative  seems  to  be  either  to  repudiate  the  authority  of 
the  documents  on  which  the  charge  is  built,  or,  admitting  this,  to 
maintain  that  the  person  or  spirit  spoken  of  as  Paul,  was  not  the  veri- 
table Paul,  but  some  "counterfeit  presentment"  of  him  ;  or,  finally,  to 
admit  the  authenticity  of  the  record,  and  the  identity  of  the  person, 
and  then  to  endeavor  to  defend  and  vindicate  the  statement,  by  show- 
ing from  the  tenor  of  PauFs  writings,  that  his  teachings  on  several 
grand  and  important  points  are  at  variance  with  the  truth  of  the 
(^ord,  and  therefore  leaving  the  inference  to  be  drawn,  that  his  state 
internally  was  not  indeed  better  than  is  represented  in  the  extracts 
from  our  author.  Of  these  alternatives,  we  prefer  to  adopt  the  latter, 
ind  have  aimed  thus  far  to  show  by  quotations  from  the  Epistles,  that 
in  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  Lord,  he  does  not  speak  in  accordance 
rith  what  we  now  know  to  be  the  absolute  verity,  but  that  their  gene- 
il  tone,  on  the  contrary,  isstrikingly  consonant  with  that  of  the  modem 
reeds  on  the  same  subject.  The  one  we  regard  as  the  natural  and 
igitimate  outbirth  of  the  other.  The  features  of  the  child  refer  us  to 
lose  of  the  parent.  We  recognize,  therefore,  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul 
le  original  programme  of  a  system  of  doctrines  which  has  long  ob- 
dned  vogue  in  Christendom,  and  which  stands  in  diametrical  oppo- 
tion  to  the  whole  genius  of  the  New  Church.  If  it  be  proper  to 
idge  of  the  quality  of  the  fountain  from  that  of  the  stream,  we  can 
sarcely  be  in  error  as  to  the  character  of  these  writings.      The  fact 

andeniable,  that  the  peculiar  form  of  dogmatic  theology  which 
eems  itself  most  grossly  outraged  by  the  announcements  of  the  New 
srusalem,  receives  its  impress  from  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  and  so  long 
s  the  sanctity  and  the  verity  of  these  Epistles  stands  unimpeached, 
>  long  must  the  progress  of  the  Lord's  New  Church  be  materially  re- 
irded.  We  are  of  course  aware  that  all  this  will  find  an  exceed- 
igly  difiicult  reception  with  those  who  are  not  yet  prepared  to  ad- 
ut  the  paramount  authority  of  Swedenborg  as  a  revelator  from 
[eaven.  But  we  write  mainly  for  those  who  are  thus  prepared,  and 
^ho  look  upon  the  four  Gospels  and  the  Apocalypse  as  the  pure  and 
rimary  archives  of  their  faith. 

In  pursuance  of  the  plan  of  investigation  hitherto  adopted,  we  pro- 
sed now  to  specify  some  additional  points  in  Paul's  teachings,  which 
'e  do  not  find  warranted  by  the  tenor  of  the  Lord's  own  doctrine,  and 
rst,  in  relation  to 

EscHATOLOGY.  This  term  denotes  the  doctrine  of  the  last  thinss,  in- 
ading  the  end  of  the  world,  the  resurrection,  the  second  advent,  the 
idgment,  &c.,  on  all  which  points  the  language  of  Paul,  taken  as  it 
sads,  would  seem  to  favor  the  prevalent  ideas  of  the  Christian  world, 
Ithough  it  is  well  known  that  the  ancient  unanimity  on  this  head  has 
sen  of  late  years  greatly  disturbed  since  the  controversy  arose  be- 
ireen  the  pre-millennial  and  post-millennial  school.  We  know  that 
either  party  is  in  the  right  in  this  dispute,  and  on  the  same  grounds 
1  which  we  know  this,  we  know  too  how  to  estimate  correctly  the 
nport  of  Paul's  words.      Take,  for  instance,  the  well  known  para- 
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graph,  1  Cor.  xy.  51,  62,  "Behold,  I  show  you  a  mystery ;  we  shall 
not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be  changed.     In  a  moment,  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye,  at  the  last  trump ;  for  the  trumpet  shall  sound,  and  the 
dead  shall  be  raised  incorruptible,  and  we  shall  be  changed."     How 
is  this  to  be  explained  consistently  with  what  we  know  to  be  the  na- 
ture of  man,  and  the  laws  of  the  Divine  order  ?    Upon  what  authority  is 
it  uttered  ?      To  say  nothing  of  the  confusion  which  marks  what  is 
said  of  the  two  classes,  to  wit :  the  translated  hving,  and  the  raised 
dead;  when  is  this  event  to  take  place  ?  When  is  it  that  this  trumpet 
is   to  sound,  and  the  dead  are  to  be  raised  "  in  a  moment,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  ?"     The  only  resurrection  of  which  the  Truth 
knows  any  thing  is  the  resurrection,  or  resuscitation,  of  the  spirit 
into  the  spirit- world  after  death.      But  this  is  not  a  sudden  process; 
it  is  seldom  fully  accomplished,  we  learn,  short  of  the  space  of  two  or 
three  days.     The  language,  therefore,  cannot  hold  good  of  the  iiidivid' 
ual  subjects  of  the  change.     Nor  is  it  any  more  applicable  to  the  col- 
lective mass  of  the  righteous.   There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  simultaneon 
resurrection  awaiting  them  either  in  whole  or  in  part.      This  is  one 
of  the  fictions  of  fancy  that  is  dispelled  by  the  sun-light  of  the  New 
Jerusalem.     To  what,  then,  amounts  the  apostolic  declaration  in  this 
passage  ?     To  a  mere  baseless  Rabbinical  conceit,  and  nothing  more. 
Another  passage  of  equally  abnormal  character  solicits  our  atten- 
tion.     1  Thes.  iv.  13-17,  "  But  I  would  not  have  you  to  be  ignoranti 
brethren,  concerning  them  which  are  asleep,  that  ye  sorrow  not,  even 
as  others  which  have  no  hope.     For  if  we  believe  that  Jesus  died  and 
rose  again,  even  so  them  also  which  sleep  in  Jesus  will  God  bring 
with  him.     For  this  we  say  unto  you  by  the  word  of  the  Lord,  that 
we  which  are  alive,  and  remain  unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord  shall  not 
prevent  them  which  are  asleep.     For  the  Lord  himself  shall  descend 
from  heaven  with  a  shout,  with  the  voice  of  the  archangel,  and  with 
the  trump  of  God;  and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first:    then  we 
which  are  alive  and  remain  shall  be  caught  up  together  with  them  in 
the  clouds,  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air :  and  so  shall  we  ever  be  with 
the  Lord.    Wherefore,  comfort  one  another  with  these  words."    This, 
it  will  be  observed,  is  affirmed  on  the  authority  of  the  Lord  himself: 
"  This  we  say  unto  you  by  the  word  of  the  Lord."      Where   is  this 
"  word  ?''  We  have  for  years  scrutinized  the  Scriptures  with  much  ex- 
actness, and  we  have  never  yet  found  any  thing  of  the  import  of  this 
statement,  taken  as  a  whole,  or  to  which  we  could  assure  ourselves 
that  allusion  was  distinctly  made.      That  the  Sacred  history  makes 
mention  of  the  translation  of  Enoch  and  Elijah  is  well  known,  bnt 
where  is  it  intimated  that  this  was  to  be  the  lot  of  a// the  living  right- 
eous at  the  period  of  the  Lord's  coming,  or  any  other?      Again,  it  is 
indeed  said  by  the  prophet  Zech.  14, 15:  "The  Lord  my  God  shall 
come,  and  all  the  saints  with  thee  ;"  and  Jude  quotes  from  Enoch  the 
saying,  "  Behold,  the  Lord  comcth  with  ten  thousand  of  his  Saints." 
But  does  this  authorize  the  declaration  that  "  we  which  are  alive  shall 
be  caught  up  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air?"      The  fact  is,  the  asser- 
tion of  the  apostle  can  be  considered  only  as  a  gratis  dictum  of  his 
own  conceit,  equally  unsupported  by  the  true  philosophy  of  things, 
and  by  the  genuine  purport  of  th^  iu^^lred  oracles. 
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It  would  be  easy  to  cite  other  passages  in  which  the  allusions  to 
this  subject  are  equally  halting,  and  remote  from  the  truth,  as  that 
truth  is  developed  in  Swedenborg's  writings.  A  prominent  instance 
of  this  kind  occurs  in  1  Cor.  xv.  24-28  :  **  Then  cometh  the  end,  when 
he  shall  have  delivered  up  the  kingdom  to  God,  even  the  Father ; 
when  he  shall  have  put  down  all  rule,  and  all  authority,  and  power. 
For  he  must  reign,  till  he  hath  put  all  enemies  under  his  feet.  The 
last  enemy  that  shall  be  destroyed  is  death.  For  he  hath  put  all  things 
under  his  feet.  But  when  he  saith  all  things  are  put  under  him,  it  is 
manifest  that  he  is  excepted  which  did  put  all  things  under  him.  And 
when  all  things  shall  be  subdued  unto  him,  then  shall  the  Son  also 
himself  be  subject  unto  him  that  put  all  things  under  him,  that  God 
may  be  all  in  all.'* 

In  regard  to  the  first  part  of  this  extract,  we  do  not  charge  Paul 
with  the  erroneous  tenet  that  has  been  deduced  from  it  by  most  of 
his  followers,  to  wit :  that  at  some  indefinitely  future  period  our  Lord 
is  to  deliver  up  his  mediatorial  kingdom,  as  it  is  termed,  to  the  Father, 
after  which  there  is  to  be  some  grand  change  effected  in  the  relations 
nibsisting  between  the  Son  and  the  Father.  We  are  satisfied  that  a 
aorrect  translation  only  is  requisite  to  redeem  his  language  from  any 
Rich  perverted  purport.  The  idea  of  the  transfer  of  a  kingdom  which 
m  elsewhere  so  repeatedly  declared  to  be  eternal,  receives  no  counte- 
nance from  a  just  construction  of  the  apostle's  words.  But  the  clos- 
ing comment,  touching  upon  the  state  of  things  subsequent  to  the  pre- 
dicted reduction  of  every  thing  under  the  sway  of  Messiah,  we  refer 
solely  to  Paul's  self-intelligence,  as  we  find  no  warrant  for  it  in  any 
portion  of  the  inspired  Word.  The  Lord's  character  as  Son  is  now, 
rince  the  period  of  his  glorification,  merged  into  that  of  the  Supreme 
Jehovah,  in  his  Divine  Human  nature,  and  no  change  in  this  respect, 
is  to  be  anticipated  to  eternity.  In  the  110th  Psalm,  to  which  the 
apostle  all  along  refers,  there  is  nothing  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  his 
gfloss^  and  we  may  pass  it  as  the  product  of  his  own  fallible  pen. 
There  is,  at  any  rate,  but  one  sense  in  which  the  passage  admits  of 
ocnciliation  with  the  verity  of  things,  and  that  is,  to  understand  the 
Son's  being  subject  to  the  Father,  as  equivalent  to  this  very  merging 
of  the  Humanity  in  the  Divinity,  to  which  we  have  already  referred. 
Bat  we  see  little  else  in  his  writings  that  indicates  the  slightest  ac- 
qaaintance  with  this  grand  truth,  and  the  construction  is  evidently  a 
breed  one  which  would  recognise  such  a  sense  as  couched  under  his 
language.  Swedenborg  expressly  informs  us  that  his  epistles  do  not 
possess  an  internal  sense,  and  we  have  already  endeavored  to  show 
that  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Glorification  W£W  one  of  which 
Paul  seems  to  have  had  no  more  knowledge  than  the  mass  of  the 

Christians  who  look  up  to  him  as  their  great  oracle. 

A.  W. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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ARTICLE   III. 


THE     HEAVENS. 

The  Lord  is  Heaven.  He  is  the  alone  Life.  "  There  is  none  ot! 
beside  Him :"  hence  to  comprehend  the  universe ,  we  must  sti 
Him.  We  must  look  away  from  all  that  is  outward,  and  realize  t 
there  is  but  one  human  soul  in  existence,  and  in  that  human  soa 
the  solution  of  all  our  inquiries.  Plato's  once  meaningless,  vag 
mystical  aphorism,  that  "  Truth  is  the  bodjf  of  God,  and  Light  1 
shadow"  is  a  literal  verity,  now  made  clear  to  the  comprehension 
any  one  who  desires  to  comprehend  it.  Let  us  gather  ourselves 
der  this  Divine  shadow,  and  on  one  of  the  rays  of  this  Infii 
Light  ascend  to  the  very  source  and  centre  of  Being,  to  the  bq 
ning  of  all  things,  and  from  this  centre  we  can  then  look  forth  i 
the  Divine  body  of  Truth.  The  Infinite  human  soul  is  Love,  not 
abstract  principle,  but  a  substance.  The  form  of  this  soul  is  lA 
dom.  This  Wisdom  is  order,  and  an  all-pervading  consciousnesi 
order.  For  the  substance  itself  is  feeling,  and  this  sensitive  or  s 
tient  Life  has  cognizance  of  its  every  minutest  form  of  order.  Thi 
is  not  a  fibre  of  its  Being  that  does  not  palpitate  with  a  consci 
life. 

This  Feeling,  in  the  form  of  a  Thought,  embodies  itself  in  an  ad 
The  action  is  the  continent  of  the  feeling  and  thought,  and  the  Div 
man  becomes  a,  fixed  form  in  the  flowing  forth  of  his  own  Feel 
and  Thought.  He  embodies  himself  in  his  own  actions.  Hence  h 
the  type  of  all  that  flows  from  Him.  All  things  are  in  His  shape 
form  ;  for  "like  produces  its  like."  The  living  and  breathing  fo 
of  the  Divine  man,  by  its  flowing  forth,  surrounds  itself  in  the  glori« 
halo  of  an  Infinite  desire  of  its  inmost  Love.  This  effulgence  of 
goodness  and  purity  becomes  a  radiant  sphere,  encircling  the  Div 
as  a  medium  of  action,  or  as  an  efllux  of  substance  upon  which  '. 
can  act,  and  every  living  ray  that  proceeds  from  Him  must  ca 
with  it  the  efiigy  of  His  Being  and  form.  And  all  these  rays  ii 
complex  must  be  His  form,  and  thus  an  outer  Divine  form  is  crea 
— a  form  that  has  not  life  in  itself,  but  is  an  organ  or  recipient 
Life  from  its  creating  soul.  This  first  form  must  be  far  remoi 
from  the  Divine  source  of  its  efflux,  for  the  heat  and  radiance  of  1 
inmost  Life  must  pass  forth  to  be  condensed  into  form.  Now  t 
condensed  form  must  have  in  its  efiigy  or  likeness  of  the  Lord  1 
three  principles  that  are  in  them — an  inmost  Love,  an  inner  Wisdc 
and  an  outer  Action  or  Efflux  of  Being.  Or,  being  a  man,  it  mi 
have  head,  body,  and  feet ;  hence  in  this  first  or  celestial  heaven  ii 
celestial-natural,  its  outermost  or  lowest ;  a  celestial-spiritual, 
inner  or  middle  ;  and  celestial-celestial,  its  inmost  and  highest,  a 
thus  the  first  created  man  of  God  stands  before  Him  in  His  o\ 
image  and  likeness,  made  up  of  an  infinite  series  of  these  images  a 
likenesses  ;  and  now  the  Divine  soul  breathes  and  acts  in  this  its  fi 
outer  body  or  ccusement.    And  how  vast  must  have  been  the  joy  a 
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atisfaction  and  delight  of  the  Infinite  Man  in  this  His  first  perfect 
irork,  when  He  endowed  every  image  born  of  His  own  thought  and 
eeling  with  an  eternal  life  ;  when  He  beheld  this  first-born  of  His 
rternal  soul  in  the  purity  of  its  perfect  innocence  !  What  an  Infinite 
ove  the  Lord  must  have  felt  for  the  Beings  whom  He  created.  But 
he  "heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  Him/'  and  the  influx  of  the 
leat  of  His  Love,  and  the  breathing  of  His  Divine  order,  must  ex- 
»nd  the  celestial  man  that  clothes  Him  with  an  overflowing  life, 
ind  hence  a  new  man,  a  yet  outer  being,  is  formed.  The  l5ivine 
jiiere  of  life  irradiates,  till  it  is  condensed  into  yet  another  human 
orm,  a  form  corresponding  to  His  Wisdom,  and  having  within  it  the 
hree  degrees  or  principles  of  His  Being.  The  spiritual  man  of  God,  as 
D  its  feet,  is  spiritual-natural ;  as  to  its  body,  is  spiritual-spiritual ;  as 
)its  head,  is  spiritual-celestial.  And  from  this  sprritual  man  is  bom 
Qother — an  Infinite-Natural,  corresponding  with  the  Divine  action — 
nd  as  the  continent  of  all  the  indwelling  Being,  containing  also 
iree  degrees — natural,  spiritual-natural,  and  celestial-natural,  and  an 
Box  from  this  Infinite  body  is  condensed  into  an  Infinite  material 
IAD.  In  this  material  man  we  have  the  three  degrees  of  mineral, 
Bgetable,  and  animal  life,  each  degree  presenting  an  Infinite  series 
r  degrees.  Man  being  the  highest  degree  of  life,  is  the  receptacle  of 
11  the  inner  universe  of  Being,  and  while  his  actions  bring  him  in 
intact  with  all  that  is  outermost,  his  sensual  man  perceives  the 
»nns  of  the  outer  world,  his  corporeal  man  perceives  their  relations, 
nd  his  natural  mind  links  him  with  the  invisible  inner  world.  This 
atural  mind  has  its  three  degrees — natural,  spiritual-natural,  and  ce- 
)ttial-natural,  and  into  these  three  degrees  he  receives  influx  from 
be  three  heavens,  and  may  thus,  while  in  the  outer  world,  come  into 
perception  of  the  states  of  these  heavens,  and  as  these  three  degrees 
r  the  natural  mind  are  unfolded,  man  realizes  that  Heaven  is  not 
iloce,  hut  state.  He  begins  to  struggle  against  the  bondage  of  space 
nd  time  ;  he  sees  that  space  is  but  a  correspondence  of  Infinity,  and 
Ime  of  Eternity.  He  can  conceive  that  the  Infinity  of  God  is  in  His 
oundless,  ceaseless /ee/tn^;  His  Eternity  in  His  thought.  God  is 
temal  Now.  AH  changes  are  to  His  Divine  soul  but  what  the 
hanges  in  our  physical  bodies  are  to  our  souls.  They  are  but 
loaldings  of  the  Infinite  body  to  its  Infinite  soul,  and  in  that  soul  there 
%n  be  no  change ;  its  identity  and  personality  are  fixed  forever, 
'he  heavens  themselves  undergo  ceaseless  changes  and  purifica- 
ODS  ;  for  while  the  discrete  degrees,  or  degrees  of  altitude,  remain 
16  same,  the  continuous  degrees,  or  degrees  of  latitude,  are  infinite, 
nd  there  is  forever  an  opening  of  the  interiors  of  the  created  soul, 
nd  at  every  opening  there  is  an  increased  influx  of  the  Divine  Life. 
Lnd  this  interior  reception  and  perception  of  the  Divine  is  the  wis- 
!om  and  blessedness  of  man  ;  it  is  in  him  a  creative  ray  which  sur- 
ounds  him  with  a  sphere,  and  thus  the  heaven  of  man  is  within  and 
iround  him,  and  nothing  is  the  man's  but  that  which  the  Lord  creates 
brough  him.  From  his  inner  world,  his  outer  is  formed.  Let  there 
e  darkness  within,  and  all  is  dark  without.  Let  there  be  light 
rtthin,  and  there  is  glory  and  joy  and  peace  and  blessedness  without. 
VOL.  IV.  27  ' 


\ 
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And  this  Divine  Light  of  Life  flooded  around  us  in  such  a  boani- 
less  glory  of  radiance,  is  it  not  wonderful  that  we  absorb  so  little,  d 
it  into  our  souls  ?  If  we  saw  the  lovely  flowers  wilfully  rejecting  tb 
sunshine,  that  clothes  them  in  beauty  and  perfection,  would  we  nol 
say,  "O,  foolish  and  unwise,  why  do  ye  reject  your  life  T" 


ARTICLE  IV. 


THE  ETERNITY  OF  EVIL,  AND  THE  HELLS. 

No.  IL 

By  way  of  oflset  to  the  foregoing  train  of  remark,  it  is  sonid- 
times  urged  that  no  argument  can  be'  drawn  for  the  salvation  of  aD 
from  such  a  consideration  of  the  Will  of  God,  because,  if  the  Willd 
God  should  invariably  be  accomplished,  all  men  would  be  pure  ad 
virtuous  now.  Does  not  God  command  and  will  all  now  to  be  m 
less  ?  And  yet  men  will  not.  *^  Ye  will  not  come  unto  me  that  p 
might  have  life"— (John  v.  40).  But  I  reply,  the  Will  of  God,  thou^ 
infinite  in  itself,  yet  when  it  is  applied  to  man,  cannot  act,  that  H 
cannot  will^  with  full  power,  immediately,  (a)  It  must  regard  maiA 
state.  God  can  no  more  will  a  man  imbruted  and  stupifled  in  vioi 
and  sensuality  to  be  pure  in  a  moment,  than  he  can  will  an  infaa 
into  a  grown  man,  or  will  earth  into  heaven.  He  therefore  wills  am 
exacts  no  more  than  the  man  is  able  to  perform.  To  do  more  wouU 
be  arbitrary,  unreasonable,  and  impossible.  His  commands,  there 
fore,  upon  all  continually  are  not  expected  to  be  fully  performed  ii 
a  moment,  for  it  is  seen  they  cannot  be.  What,  then,  is  the  extent  o 
the  Divine  Will  in  the  matter  of  human  obedience  to-day  ?  It  is  tN 
that  measure  of  obedience  which  God  sees  can  be  rendered.  And  i 
the  command  seems  to  be  more,  if  it  is  absolutely  more,  as  of  thoroogi 
puriflcation  and  abstinence  from  all  iniquity,  we  may  rest  assurec 
that  it  is  with  reference  to  our  whole  life,  the  present  moment  o 
which  should  witness  the  beginning  of  improvement.  It  cannot  b 
that  God  wills  all,  instantly,  to  thorough  puriflcation  and  obedience,  (ftj 

It  may  be  said,  then,  that  He  wills  the  commencement  of  the  gooc 
work  immediately,  and  yet  it  is  not  performed.  God  wmIIs  so  mad 
now ;  but  man  does  not.  What,  then,  is  the  argument  from  GodV 
Will  ?  The  answ^er  is  very  simple  :  because  man  wills  not  to-day. 
that  is  no  reason  that  he  will  not  to-morrow\  "  And  no  evidence  thai 
he  will,"  say  you.  Certainly  not,  and  therefore  the  argument  as  to 
time^  and  as  to  man's  will  alone,  is  nothing.  But  because  man  wills 
not  to-day,  nor  to-morrow%  let  us  not  conclude  that  he  never  will 
Remember,  God's  will,  though  it  fail  to-day  through  the  perversity  of 
man,  is  still  infinite,  and  has  eternity  at  command.  Man's  will  ii 
but  finite,  and  is  subject  to  the  infinite  means  and  providence  of  God 
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tkroughout  eternity.  Who  shall  say,  then,  that  6od*s  will  shall  not 
tedone?  By  those  innumerable  "secret  ways,"  by  which  man  is 
led  by  the  Lord,  always  appearing  to  will  and  act  '^  as  of  himselF,'' 
while  yet  it  is  only  of  the  Lord,  what  perversity,  what  ruling  love  is 
there  that  cannot  be  overcome  in  the  mighty  lapse  of  eternity ,  in  per- 
&ct  consistency  with  the  freedom  of  the  creature  7  (c) 

But  we  are  told  sometimes  that  facts  are  against  us.  The  perver- 
sity of  roan  is  so  great  that  we  see  here  in  the  world,  that  he  grows 
Worse  and  worse.  Men  go  from  evil  to  evil,  sometimes  under  the 
best  of  influences,  and  habit  fastens  its  chains  upon  them  at  every 
step  in  their  descent,  till  finally  they  present  us  with  the  hopeless 
prospect  of  determined,  increasing  wickedness. 

But,  if  there  were  no  other  consideration,  it  is  suflicient  to  say  that 
the  Lord  has  eternity  at  command  ;  and  that  the  downward  career 
)f  the  worst  transgressor  all  through  this  life  is  nothings  is  not  a  con- 
Ueration,  compared  with  the  endless  means  and  influences  whfch 
nay  be  brought  to  bear  upon  him  beyond  death,  {d) 

We  see,  too,  how  as  great  and  sudden  advances  are  made  in  this 
rorld  from  wickedness  to  virtue,  as  in  the  contrary  direction.  Con* 
idering  the  starting  point  of  those  who  run  to  the  very  lowest  depths 
f  depravity,  it  is  not  more  manifest  that  their  descent  is  greater  in 
iegree,  or  more  lasting,  than  the  ascent  from  wickedness  to  virtue. 
r  it  appears  to  be  greater,  it  is  because  their  starting  point  was 
Awer,  by  organic,  educational,  and  social  influences.  And  the  ar- 
[funent  from  these  cases,  therefore,  is  nothing,  only  in  respect  to 
ime.  It  may  be  said,  then,  that  facts  are  not  against  us,  but  only 
ippearances  in  time,  while  the  operation  of  eternal  principles  still 
wnain  as  glorious  and  powerful  as  ever,  (e) 

Sometimes,  however,  it  is  said  by  Newchurchmen,  that  the  power 
it  association,  among  those  whose  ruling  loves  are  evil,  presents  a 
lopeless  barrier  to  salvation  after  death.  Like  goes  with  like ;  the 
|ood  with  the  good,  and  the  evil  with  the  evil.  And,  therefore,  what 
if  good  influences  surrounded  an  evil  man  in  the  world,  where  so- 
aiety  is  so  mixed,  is  in  the  spiritual  world  so  largely  removed,  and 
iril  there  has  such  an  affiliated  association,  that  the  affinities  are 
Krengthened  and  perpetuated  forever.  But  when  it  is  considered 
that  wickedness  is  so  graduated,  that  between  (so  to  speak)  the  best 
liad  man  and  the  worst  good  man,  the  difierence  is  so  slight  as  to  be 
Imperceptible ;  when,  therefore,  it  is  considered  how  a  direct  chain 
if  influence  may  descend  by  easy  degrees  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  societies,  through  all  the  heavens  and  all  the  hells,  so  that 
ke  higher  may  always  be  penetrating  and  lifting  up  the  lower,  pre- 
lisely  as  it  is  in  the  world,  and  perhaps  even  with  more  advantage, 
rom  the  greater  order  that  may  prevail,  all  objection  on  this  head 
alls  at  once  to  the  ground.  The  '*  interstice,"  or  "  great  gulph,"  be- 
ween  heaven  and  hell,  presents  no  difficulty  to  this  conclusion,  for  the 
)ivine  sphere  of  the  Lord,  Sweden borg  says,  penetrates  even  into  the 
lells ;  and  the  world  of  spirits,  which  is  this  gulph,  maybe  a  medium 
br  this  very  connection.  (/)  It  is  admitted,  however,  that  if  a  man's 
Qlinglovebe  evil,  that  a  long  time  may  elapse  before  his  deliverance 
rom  that  thraldom.    How  long  it  is  not  for  any  of  us  to  decide*     \ 
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graph,  1  Cor.  xy.  51,  52,  "Behold,  I  show  you  a  mystery ;  we  shall 
not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be  changed.  In  a  moment,  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye,  at  the  last  trump ;  for  the  trumpet  shall  sound,  and  the 
dead  shall  be  raised  incorruptible,  and  we  shall  be  changed."  How 
is  this  to  be  explained  consistently  with  what  we  know  to  be  the  xOn- 
ture  of  man,  and  the  laws  of  the  Divine  order  ?  Upon  what  authority  is 
it  uttered  ?  To  say  nothing  of  the  confusion  which  marks  what  is 
said  of  the  two  classes,  to  wit :  the  translated  living,  and  the  raisei 
dead;  when  is  this  event  to  take  place  ?  When  is  it  that  this  trumpet 
is  to  sound,  and  the  dead  are  to  be  raised  "  in  a  moment,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  ?"  The  only  resurrection  of  which  the  Troth 
knows  any  thing  is  the  resurrection,  or  resuscitation,  of  the  spirit 
into  the  spirit- world  after  death.  But  this  is  not  a  sudden  process; 
it  is  seldom  fully  accomplished,  we  learn,  short  of  the  space  of  two  or 
three  days.  The  language,  therefore,  cannot  hold  good  of  the  individ' 
ual  subjects  of  the  change.  Nor  is  it  any  more  applicable  to  the  col- 
lective mass  of  the  righteous.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  simultaneous 
resurrection  awaiting  them  either  in  whole  or  in  part.  This  is  one 
of  the  fictions  of  fancy  that  is  dispelled  by  the  sun-light  of  the  New 
Jerusalem.  To  what,  then,  amounts  the  apostolic  declaration  in  this 
passage  ?  To  a  mere  baseless  Rabbinical  conceit,  and  nothing  more. 
Another  passage  of  equally  abnormal  character  solicits  our  atten- 
tion. 1  Thes.  iv.  13-17,  "  But  I  would  not  have  you  to  be  ignorant, 
brethren,  concerning  them  which  are  asleep,  that  ye  sorrow  not,  even 
as  others  which  have  no  hope.  For  if  we  believe  that  Jesus  died  and 
rose  again,  even  so  them  also  which  sleep  in  Jesus  will  God  bring 
with  him.  For  this  we  say  unto  you  by  the  word  of  the  Lord,  that 
we  which  are  alive,  and  remain  unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord  shall  not 
prevent  them  which  are  asleep.  For  the  Lord  himself  shall  descend 
from  heaven  with  a  shout,  with  the  voice  of  the  archangel,  and  with 
the  trump  of  God  ;  and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first :  then  we 
which  arc  alive  and  remain  shall  be  caught  up  together  with  them  in 
the  clouds,  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air :  and  so  shall  we  ever  be  with 
the  Lord.  Wherefore,  comfort  one  another  with  these  words."  This, 
it  will  be  observed,  is  affirmed  on  the  authority  of  the  Lord  himself: 
"  This  we  say  unto  you  by  the  word  of  the  Lord."  Where  is  this 
"  word  ?"  We  have  for  years  scrutinized  the  Scriptures  with  much  ex- 
actness, and  we  have  never  yet  found  any  thing  of  the  import  of  this 
statement,  taken  as  a  whole,  or  to  which  we  could  assure  ourselves 
that  allusion  was  distinctly  made.  That  the  Sacred  history  makes 
mention  of  the  translation  of  Enoch  and  Elijah  is  well  known,  but 
where  is  it  intimated  that  this  was  to  be  the  lot  of  f/// the  living  right- 
eous at  the  period  of  the  I-.ord's  coming,  or  any  other?  Again,  it  is 
indeed  said  by  the  prophet  Zech.  11,15:  "  The  Lord  my  God  shall 
come,  and  all  the  saints  with  thee  ;"  and  Jude  quotes  from  Enoch  the 
saying,  "  Behold,  the  Lord  comcth  with  ten  thousand  of  his  Saints." 
But  does  this  authorize  the  declaration  that  "  we  which  are  alive  shall 
be  caught  up  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air?"  The  fact  is,  the  asser- 
tion of  the  apostle  can  be  considered  only  as  a  gratis  dictum  of  his 
own  conceit,  equally  unsupported  by  the  true  pnilosophy  of  things, 
and  by  the  genuine  purport  of  the  inspired  oracles. 
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It  would  be  easy  to  cite  other  passages  in  which  the  allusions  to 
this  subject  are  equally  halting,  and  remote  from  the  truth,  as  that 
truth  is  developed  in  Swedenborg's  writings.  A  prominent  instance 
of  this  kind  occurs  in  1  Cor.  xv.  24-28  :  **  Then  cometh  the  end,  when 
he  shall  have  delivered  up  the  kingdom  to  God,  even  the  Father ; 
when  he  shall  have  put  down  all  rule,  and  all  authority,  and  power. 
For  he  must  reign,  till  he  hath  put  all  enemies  under  his  feet.  The 
last  enemy  that  shall  be  destroyed  is  death.  For  he  hath  put  all  things 
under  his  feet.  But  when  he  saith  all  things  are  put  under  him,  it  is 
manifest  that  he  is  excepted  which  did  put  all  things  under  him.  And 
when  all  things  shall  be  subdued  unto  him,  then  shall  the  Son  also 
himself  be  subject  unto  him  that  put  all  things  under  him,  that  God 
may  be  all  in  all." 

In  regard  to  the  first  part  of  this  extract,  we  do  not  charge  Paul 
with  the  erroneous  tenet  that  has  been  deduced  from  it  by  most  of 
his  followers,  to  wit :  that  at  some  indefinitely  future  period  our  Lord 
is  to  deliver  up  his  mediatorial  kingdom,  as  it  is  termed,  to  the  Father, 
after  which  there  is  to  be  some  grand  change  effected  in  the  relations 
subsisting  between  the  Son  and  the  Father.  We  are  satisfied  that  a 
correct  translation  only  is  requisite  to  redeem  his  language  from  any 
such  perverted  purport.  The  idea  of  the  transfer  of  a  kingdom  which 
is  elsewhere  so  repeatedly  declared  to  be  eternal,  receives  no  counte- 
nance from  a  just  construction  of  the  apostle's  words.  But  the  clos- 
ing comment,  touching  upon  the  state  of  things  subsequent  to  the  pre- 
dicted reduction  of  every  thing  under  the  sway  of  Messiah,  we  refer 
solely  to  Paul's  self-intelligence,  as  we  find  no  warrant  for  it  in  any 
portion  of  the  inspired  Word.  The  Lord's  character  as  Son  is  now, 
since  the  period  of  his  glorification,  merged  into  that  of  the  Supreme 
Jehovah,  in  his  Divine  Human  nature,  and  no  change  in  this  respect, 
is  to  be  anticipated  to  eternity.  In  the  110th  Psalm,  to  which  the 
apostle  all  along  refers,  there  is  nothing  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  his 
gloss,  and  we  may  pass  it  as  the  product  of  his  own  fallible  pen. 
There  is,  at  any  rate,  but  one  sense  in  which  the  passage  admits  of 
conciliation  with  the  verity  of  things,  and  that  is,  to  understand  the 
Son's  being  subject  to  the  Father,  as  equivalent  to  this  very  merging 
of  the  Humanity  in  the  Divinity,  to  which  we  have  already  referred. 
But  we  see  little  else  in  his  writings  that  indicates  the  slightest  ac- 
quaintance with  this  grand  truth,  and  the  construction  is  evidently  a 
forced  one  which  would  recognise  such  a  sense  as  couched  under  his 
language.  Swedenborg  expressly  informs  us  that  his  epistles  do  not 
possess  an  internal  sense,  and  we  have  already  endeavored  to  show 
that  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Glorification  was  one  of  which 
Paul  seems  to  have  had  no  more  knowledge  than  the  mass  of  the 

Christians  who  look  up  to  him  as  their  great  oracle. 

A.  W. 

(7b  be  continued.) 
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ARTICLE   III. 


THE     HEAVENS. 

The  Lord  is  Heaven.  He  is  the  alone  Life.  "  There  is  none  other 
beside  Him :"  hence  to  comprehend  the  universe ,  we  must  study 
Him.  We  must  look  away  from  ail  that  is  outward,  and  realize  that 
there  is  but  one  human  soul  in  existence,  and  in  that  human  soul  is 
the  solution  of  all  our  inquiries.  Plato's  once  meaningless,  vagae^ 
mystical  aphorism,  that  "  Truth  is  the  bodjf  of  God,  and  Light  His 
shadow"  is  a  literal  verity,  now  made  clear  to  the  comprehension  of 
any  one  who  desires  to  comprehend  it.  Let  us  gather  ourselves  un- 
der this  Divine  shadow,  and  on  one  of  the  rays  of  this  Infinite 
Light  ascend  to  the  very  source  and  centre  of  Being,  to  the  begin- 
ning of  all  things,  and  from  this  centre  we  can  then  look  forth  into 
the  Divine  body  of  I'ruth.  The  Infinite  human  soul  is  Love»  not  an 
abstract  principle,  but  a  substance.  The  form  of  this  soul  is  Wis- 
dom. This  Wisdom  is  order,  and  an  all-pervading  consciousness  of 
order.  For  the  substance  itself  is  feeling,  and  this  sensitive  or  sen- 
tient  Life  has  cognizance  of  its  every  minutest  form  of  order.  There 
is  not  a  fibre  of  its  Being  that  does  not  palpitate  with  a  conscious 
life. 

This  Feeling,  in  the  form  of  a  Thought,  embodies  itself  in  an  aciimu 
The  action  is  the  continent  of  the  feeling  and  thought,  and  the  Divine 
man  becomes  a  fixed  form  in  the  flowing  forth  of  his  own  Feeling 
and  Thought.  He  embodies  himself  in  his  own  actions.  Hence  he  is 
the  type  of  all  that  flows  from  Ilim.  AH  things  are  in  His  shape  or 
form  ;  for  "like  produces  its  like."  The  living  and  breathing  form 
of  the  Divine  man,  by  its  flowing  forth,  surrounds  itself  in  the  glorious 
halo  of  an  Inflnite  desire  of  its  inmost  Love.  This  eflfulgence  of  its 
goodness  and  purity  becomes  a  radiant  sphere,  encircling  the  Divine 
as  a  medium  of  action,  or  as  an  efflux  of  substance  upon  which  He 
can  act,  and  every  living  ray  that  proceeds  from  Him  must  carry 
with  it  the  efligy  of  His  Being  and  form.  And  all  these  rays  in  a 
complex  must  be  His  form,  and  thus  an  outer  Divine  form  is  created 
— a  form  that  has  not  life  in  itself,  but  is  an  organ  or  recipient  of 
Life  from  its  creating  soul.  This  first  form  must  be  far  removed 
from  the  Divine  source  of  its  efflux,  for  the  heat  and  radiance  of  the 
inmost  Life  must  pass  forth  to  be  condensed  into  form.  Now  this 
condensed  form  must  have  in  its  efligy  or  likeness  of  the  Lord  the 
three  principles  that  are  in  them — an  inmost  Love,  an  inner  Wisdom, 
and  an  outer  Action  or  Efflux  of  Being.  Or,  being  a  man,  it  must 
have  head,  body,  and  feet ;  hence  in  this  first  or  celestial  heaven  is  a 
celestial-natural,  its  outermost  or  lowest ;  a  celestial-spiritual,  its 
inner  or  middle  ;  and  celestial-celestial,  its  inmost  and  highest,  and 
thus  the  first  created  man  of  God  stands  before  Him  in  His  own 
image  and  likeness,  made  up  of  an  infinite  series  of  these  images  and 
likenesses  ;  and  now  the  Divine  soul  breathes  and  acts  in  this  its  first 
outer  body  or  casement.    And  how  vast  must  have  been  the  joy  and 
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satisfaetioD  and  delight  of  the  Infinite  Man  in  this  His  first  perfect 
work,  when  He  endowed  every  image  born  of  His  own  thought  and 
feeling  with  an  eternal  life  ;  when  He  beheld  this  first-born  of  His 
eternal  soul  in  the  purity  of  its  perfect  innocence  !  What  an  Infinite 
love  the  Lord  must  have  felt  for  the  Beings  whom  He  created.  But 
the  "heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  Him,"  and  the  influx  of  the 
heat  of  His  Love,  and  the  breathing  of  His  Divine  order,  must  ex- 
pand the  celestial  man  that  clothes  Him  with  an  overflowing  life, 
and  hence  a  new  man,  a  yet  outer  being,  is  formed.  The  Divine 
sphere  of  life  irradiates,  till  it  is  condensed  into  yet  another  human 
form,  a  form  corresponding  to  His  Wisdom,  and  having  within  it  the 
three  degrees  or  principles  of  His  Being.  The  spiritual  man  of  God,  as 
to  its  feet,  is  spiritual-natural ;  as  to  its  body,  is  spiritual-spiritual ;  as 
to  its  head,  is  spiritual-celestial.  And  from  this  sprritual  man  is  born 
another — an  Infinite-Natural,  corresponding  with  the  Divine  action — 
and  as  the  continent  of  all  the  indwelling  Being,  containing  also 
three  degrees — natural,  spiritual- natural,  and  celestial-natural,  and  an 
efflax  from  this  Infinite  body  is  condensed  into  an  Infinite  material 
man.  In  this  material  man  we  have  the  three  degrees  of  mineral, 
vegetable,  and  animal  life,  each  degree  presenting  an  Infinite  series 
of  degrees.  Man  being  the  highest  degree  of  life,  is  the  receptacle  of 
all  the  inner  universe  of  Being,  and  while  his  actions  bring  him  in 
contact  with  all  that  is  outermost,  his  sensual  man  perceives  the 
forms  of  the  outer  world,  his  corporeal  man  perceives  their  relations, 
and  his  natural  mind  links  him  with  the  invisible  inner  world.  This 
natural  mind  has  its  three  degrees — natural,  spiritual-natural,  and  ce- 
lestial-natural, and  into  these  three  degrees  he  receives  influx  from 
the  three  heavens,  and  may  thus,  while  in  the  outer  world,  come  into 
a  perception  of  the  states  of  these  heavens,  and  as  these  three  degrees 
of  the  natural  mind  are  unfolded,  man  realizes  that  Heaven  is  not 
placCj  but  state.  He  begins  to  struggle  against  the  bondage  of  space 
and  time  ;  he  sees  that  space  is  but  a  correspondence  of  Infinity,  and 
time  of  Eternity.  He  can  conceive  that  the  Infinity  of  God  is  in  His 
boundless,  ceaseless /ce/tw^;  His  Eternity  in  His  thought.  God  is 
eternal  Now.  All  changes  are  to  His  Divine  soul  but  what  the 
changes  in  our  physical  bodies  are  to  our  souls.  They  are  but 
mouldings  of  the  Infinite  body  to  its  Infinite  soul,  and  in  that  soul  there 
can  be  no  change ;  its  identity  and  personality  are  fixed  forever. 
The  heavens  themselves  undergo  ceaseless  changes  and  purifica- 
tions ;  for  while  the  discrete  degrees,  or  degrees  of  altitude,  remain 
the  same,  the  continuous  degrees,  or  degrees  of  latitude,  are  infinite, 
and  there  is  forever  an  opening  of  the  interiors  of  the  created  soul, 
and  at  every  opening  there  is  an  increased  influx  of  the  Divine  Life. 
And  this  interior  reception  and  perception  of  the  Divine  is  the  wis- 
dom and  blessedness  of  man  ;  it  is  in  him  a  creative  ray  which  sur- 
rounds him  with  a  sphere,  and  thus  the  heaven  of  man  is  within  and 
around  him,  and  nothing  is  the  man's  but  that  which  the  Lord  creates 
through  him.  From  his  inner  world,  his  outer  is  formed.  Letthere 
be  darkness  within,  and  all  is  dark  without.  Let  there  be  light 
within,  and  there  is  glory  and  joy  and  peace  and  blessedness  without. 
VOL.  IV.  27  ' 
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And  this  Divine  Light  of  Life  flooded  around  us  in  such  a  boand- 
less  glory  of  radiance,  is  it  not  wonderful  that  we  absorb  so  little  of 
it  into  our  souls  ?  If  we  saw  the  lovely  flowers  wilfully  rejecting  the 
sunshine,  that  clothes  them  in  beauty  and  perfection,  would  we  not 
say,  "  O,  foolish  and  unwise,  why  do  ye  reject  your  life  T" 
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ARTICLE  IV. 


THE  ETERNITY  OF  EVIL,  AND  THE  HELLS. 

No.  II. 

By  way  of  ofiset  to  the  foregoing  train  of  remark,  it  is  some- 
times urged  that  no  argument  can  be'  drawn  for  the  salvation  of  all 
from  such  a  consideration  of  the  Will  of  God,  because,  if  the  Will  of 
God  should  invariably  be  accomplished,  all  men  would  be  pure  and 
virtuous  now.  Does  not  God  command  and  will  all  now  to  be  rin- 
less  ?  And  yet  men  will  not.  "Ye  will  not  come  unto  me  that  yc 
might  have  life" — (John  v.  40).  But  I  reply,  the  Will  of  God,  thoup 
infinite  in  itself,  yet  when  it  is  applied  to  man,  cannot  act,  that  18^ 
cannot  tcill,  with  full  power,  immediately,  (a)  It  must  regard  man's 
state.  God  can  no  more  will  a  man  imbruted  and  stupified  in  vice 
and  sensuality  to  be  pure  in  a  moment,  than  he  can  will  an  infant 
into  a  grown  man,  or  will  earth  into  heaven.  He  therefore  wills  and 
exacts  no  more  than  the  man  is  able  to  perform.  To  do  more  would 
be  arbitrary,  unrea-sonable,  and  impossible.  His  commands,  there- 
fore, upon  all  continually  are  not  expected  to  be  fully  performed  in 
a  moment,  for  it  is  seen  they  cannot  be.  What,  then,  is  the  extent  of 
the  Divine  Will  in  the  matter  of  human  obedience  to-day  ?  It  is  to 
that  measure  of  obedience  w^hich  God  sees  can  be  rendered.  And  if 
the  command  seems  to  be  more,  if  it  is  absolutely  more,  as  of  thorough 
purification  and  abstinence  from  all  iniquity,  w^e  may  rest  assured 
that  it  is  with  reference  to  our  whole  life,  the  present  moment  of 
which  should  witness  the  beginning  of  improvement.  It  cannot  be 
that  God  wills  all,  instantly,  to  thorough  purification  and  obedience.  (() 

It  may  be  said,  then,  that  He  wills  the  commencement  of  the  good 
work  immediately,  and  yet  it  is  not  performed.  God  wills  so  much 
now ;  but  man  does  not.  What,  then,  is  the  argument  from  God's 
Will  ?  The  answer  is  very  simple  :  because  man  wills  not  to-day, 
that  is  no  reason  that  he  will  not  to-morrow.  "  And  no  evidence  that 
he  will,"  say  you.  Certainly  not,  and  therefore  the  argument  as  to 
time^  and  as  to  man's  will  alone,  is  nothing.  But  because  man  wills 
not  to-day,  nor  to-morrow,  let  us  not  conclude  that  he  never  will. 
Remember,  God's  will,  though  it  fail  to-day  through  the  perversity  of 
man,  is  still  infinite,  and  has  eternity  at  command.  Man's  will  is 
but  hnite,  and  is  subject  to  iVi^  vutLivvte  means  and  providence  of  Grod 
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throughout  eternity.  Who  shall  sa3%  then,  that  God*s  will  shall  not 
he  done  ?  By  those  innumerable  "  secret  ways,"  by  which  man  is 
led  by  the  Lord,  always  appearing  tu  will  and  act  ''as  of  himself/' 
while  yet  it  is  only  of  the  Lord,  what  perversity,  what  ruling  love  is 
there  that  cannot  be  overcome  in  the  mighty  lapse  of  eternity,  in  per* 
feet  consistency  with  the  freedom  of  the  creature  ?  (c) 

But  we  are  told  sometimes  that  facts  are  against  us.  The  perver- 
sity of  man  is  so  great  that  we  see  here  in  the  world,  that  he  grows 
worse  and  worse.  Men  go  from  evil  to  evil,  sometimes  under  the 
best  of  influences,  and  habit  fastens  its  chains  upoti  them  at  every 
step  in  their  descent,  till  finally  they  present  us  with  the  hopeless 
prospect  of  determined,  increasing  wickedness. 

But,  if  there  were  no  other  consideration,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
the  Lord  has  eternity  at  command  ;  and  that  the  downward  career 
of  the  worst  transgressor  all  through  this  life  is  nothing,  is  not  a  con- 
sideration, compared  with  the  endless  means  and  influences  which 
may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  him  beyond  death,  (d) 

We  see,  too,  how  as  great  and  sudden  advances  are  made  in  this 
world  from  wickedness  to  virtue,  as  in  the  contrary  direction.  Con* 
ridering  the  starting  point  of  those  who  run  to  the  very  lowest  depths 
of  depravity,  it  is  not  more  manifest  that  their  descent  is  greater  in 
degree,  or  more  lasting,  than  the  ascent  from  wickedness  to  virtue. 
If  it  appears  to  be  greater,  it  is  because  their  starting  point  was 
lower,  by  orsranic,  educational,  and  social  influences.  And  the  ar- 
gomeot  from  these  cases,  therefore,  is  nothing,  only  in  respect  to 
time.  It  may  be  said,  then,  that  facts  are  not  against  us,  but  only 
appearances  in  time,  while  the  operation  of  eternal  principles  still 
remain  as  glorious  and  powerful  as  ever,  (e) 

Sometimes,  however,  it  is  said  by  Newchurchmen,  that  the  power 
ot  association,  among  those  whose  ruling  loves  are  evil,  presents  a 
hopeless  barrier  to  salvation  after  death.  Like  goes  with  like;  the 
good  with  the  good,  and  the  evil  with  the  evil.  And,  therefore,  what 
of  good  influences  surrounded  an  evil  man  in  the  world,  where  so- 
ciety is  so  mixed,  is  in  the  spiritual  world  so  largely  removed,  and 
evil  there  has  such  an  affiliated  association,  that  the  affinities  are 
strengthened  and  perpetuated  forever.  But  when  it  is  considered 
that  wickedness  is  so  graduated,  that  between  (so  to  speak)  the  best 
bad  man  and  the  worst  good  man,  the  difierence  is  so  slight  as  to  be 
imperceptible ;  when,  therefore,  it  is  considered  how  a  direct  chain 
of  influence  may  descend  by  easy  degrees  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  societies,  through  all  the  heavens  and  all  the  hells,  so  that 
the  higher  may  always  be  penetrating  and  lifting  up  the  lower,  pre- 
eisely  as  it  is  in  the  world,  and  perhaps  even  with  more  advantage, 
from  the  greater  order  that  may  prevail,  all  objection  on  this  head 
falls  at  once  to  the  ground.  The  "interstice,"  or  "  great  gulph,"  be- 
tween heaven  and  hell,  presents  no  difficulty  to  this  conclusion,  for  the 
Divine  sphere  of  the  Lord,  Swedenborg  says,  penetrates  even  into  the 
hells;  and  the  world  of  spirits,  which  is  this  gulph,  maybe  a  medium 
for  this  very  connection.  (/)  It  is  admitted,  however,  that  if  a  nv«jci*% 
ruling  love  be  evil,  that  a  Jong  time  may  elapse  be(oTe\i\^  ^^Vvn^\^\x^^ 
from  that  thraldom.    How  long  it  is  not  for  any  o(  xxa  \j(>  ^^^vdi^-    ^ 
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fear  for  ages,  which  is  quite  enough  for  all  salutair,  restraining  in- 
fluences, and  incitement  to  the  good  of  life.  It  is  therefore  true,  » 
Swedenborg  says,  that  an  immediate  or  sudden  change  of  the  roliiig 
love,  would  be  the  destruction  of  life. 

It  is  also  admitted  that  there  may  be  different  degrees,  or  planes  in 
the  mind,  to  which  every  one  is  confined  in  his  eternal  progress,  and 
which  may  always  characterize  the  man.  Therefore,  it  may  be  true 
that, 

"  The  operation  of  the  Divine  Providence  lasts  to  eternity,  since  evcTT  angel  ii 
perfected  m  wisdom  to  eternity,  but  each  one  according  to  the  degree  or  the  affec- 
tion of  good,  and  in  which  he  was  when  he  went  out  of  the  world  :  it  is  this  degree 
which  is  perfected  to  eternity :  what  is  heyond  this  degree,  b  without  the  anccl,  and 
not  within  him ;  and  that  which  is  without  him,  cannot  be  perfected  within  him.^— 
D.  P.  334. 

But  it  does  not  follow  from  this,  that  I  can  see,  that  because  mea 
afler  death  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  ^  natural  knowledges  and 
affections,"  and  that  plane  of  the  mind  cannot  be  opened,  therefore 
that  no  spiritual,  reformatory  instruction  can  be  imparted,  and  man 
must  remain  unteachable,  irreclaimable  forever.  Will  any  New- 
churchman  bestow  particular  attention  to  this  point 7  (g)  Mangoes 
into  the  spirit-world  with  all  the  faculties  and  sentiments  he  ever 
had.  Why  then,  can  he  not  be  instructed,  improved,  and  saved  in 
everything,  within  his  degree  as  a  man  ?  Why  may  he  not  become 
a  pure  angel,  of  his  degree  ? 

Finally,  as  to  the  three  heavens  and  three  hells,  set  forth  by  Swe* 
denborg,  it  is  admitted  that  there  is  a  very  great  and  clear  analogi- 
cal ground  for  this  number  of  opposite  spheres.  The  trinity  which 
exists  in  ail  objects  in  nature,  particularly  the  three  degrees,  or  planes,. 
which  exist  in  the  mind  of  man,  seems  a  sufficient  ground  for  the  di- 
vision and  distinction  which  Swedenborg  here  makes.  If  we  take, 
then,  the  philosophy  of  end,  cause,  and  effect,  from  which  are  the  three 
degrees  of  man,  external,  internal,  and  inmost,  or,  natural,  spiritual, 
and  celestial,  we  may  very  readily  conceive  of  three  heavens  corres- 
ponding to  these  three  degrees  in  man.  The  natural,  ultimate^  or 
first  heaven,  answers  to  the  natural,  or  external  man ;  the  middle,  or 
second  heaven,  to  the  internal,  or  spiritual  man  ;  and  the  third,  or 
highest  heaven,  to  the  inmost,  or  celestial  man. 

If  these  qualities  had  remained  perfect  and  pure  in  man,  there 
would  have  been  nothing  opposite  to  them,  as  bells ;  but  by  the  fall 
of  man,  and  his  perversion  of  these  heavenly  qualities,  it  is  no  more 
than  reasonable  to  suppose  three  opposite  spheres  created,  and  we 
have  no  objection  to  calling  them  hells.  (A)  Surely,  when  we  see  in 
this  world  what  are  not  improperly  called  hells,  we  have  no  disposi- 
tion to  quarrel  with  a  word,  if  the  true  idea  can  be  preserved,  when 
applied  to  the  world  beyonrl  death.  We  have  learnt  far  better  than 
that  sin  is  so  external  a  matter  as  to  exist  or  have  its  cause  in  the 
bodily  orsi;anization,  education,  and  circumstances,  though  we  think 
that  both  Swedenborg  and  New  Church  writers  in  general,  overlook 
by  far  too  much  the  material  conditions  into  which  mankind  are 
plunged,  by  no  agency  of  their  own,  and  which  rears  a  world  of  in* 
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iqaity,  which  death  alone  can  cure.  Take,  for  instance,  a  child 
born  of  parents  in  a  cellar  of  one  of  our  cities;  conceived  in  sin  and 
shapen  in  iniquity  ;  educated  in  crime  from  its  infancy,  and  compelled 
to  live  in  circumstances  of  poverty,  ignorance,  embarrassment,  scanty 
fare,  hard  labor,  a  struggle  for  a  bare  bodily  subsistence,  through  all 
the  days  of  its  mortal  life.  Surely,  whether  it  die  in  youth,  or  in  man- 
hood, and  most  wicked,  such  wickedness,  that  is,  all  the  wickedness 
which  grows  out  of  such  organism,  education,  and  circumstances, 
cannot  be  supposed  to  procure  for  it  a  place  in  hell  for  eternity.  Its 
chief  misfortune,  not  its  fault,  was  to  be  born  in  hell,  and  educated  in 
hell,  and  die  in  hell.  Then  I  know  that  God  will  provide  a  heaven  for 
it  at  some  time,  (t) 

It  is  most  true  that  even  such  organisms — and  when  we  speak  of 
organisms  we  mean  to  include  the  spiritual  too,  for  that,  with  the 
child,  is  the  cause  of  the  material  organism — such  organisms,  although 
no  part  of  the  child's  own  procuration,  submit  it  to  disadvantages,  if 
not  safiering,  beyond  death.  For  it  is  a  law  of  nature,  that  causes  so 
deeply  laid  in  the  spiritual  constitution  of  man,  cannot  be  outgrown 
in  a  moment,  not  even  by  a  death  of  the  body,  and  translation  into  a 
better  world.  And  we  have  no  reason  to  complain  at  this  dispensa- 
tion of  things.  Men  suffer  in  this  world  for  organisms  which  they 
had  no  hand  in  making ;  why  should  they  not  in  the  next  ?  We  are 
taught  by  our  most  approved  philosophy,  that  the  great  design  of  all 
these  consequences  of  hereditary  defects,  is  to  teach  us  obedience  to 
the  laws  of  nature.  Doubtless,  such  will  be  their  admonitory  lesson. 
But  when  men  come  to  understand,  not  only  that  the  welfare  of  their 
offspring  in  this  world,  but  in  the  next  also,  depends  on  their  obedi- 
ence to  these  same  laws  of  hereditary  descent,  then  there  will  be  all 
the  more  reason  upon  them  to  induce  them  to  a  faithfulness  to  the  or- 
ganic laws.  But  in  order  that  no  injustice  may  be  attributed  to  the 
Creator,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  however  great  the  disadvantages 
and  suSerings  in  the  world  to  come,  for  causes  which  the  spirit  had 
no  agency  in  procuring  here,  that  state  on  the  whole,  in  respect  to 
these  causes,  must  be  an  improvement,  an  elevation  over  this  scene 
of  discord  and  imperfection,  {j) 

Now,  the  whole  world,  more  or  less,  are  under  the  dominion  of  these 
hereditary,  educational,  and  circumstantial  causes  of  wickedness. 
The  material  conditions  under  which  mankind  labor,  are  incalculable 
and  tremendous.  These  are  not  sufficiently  taken  into  account  by 
New  Church  writers,  {k)  Death  itself,  we  may  say,  will  rid  us  of  all 
these  evils,  by  placing  us  in  a  world  where  we  shall  be  delivered  from 
these  clogs  of  the  body,  hard  material  conditions,  and  where,  by  higher 
instruction  of  the  angels,  we  shall  outgrow  the  imperfections  which 
attend  upon  them.  (/)  Sweden borg  does  well,  therefore,  in  teaching 
that  no  one  is  punished,  or  fails  of  salvation  in  the  other  life,  for  he- 
reditary evil.  And  when  he  says  that  man  in  himself  is  **  nothing 
but  evil,"  and  that  past  ancestry  is  so  effectual,  that  '*  the  derivation 
of  evil  has  at  length  become  so  great,  that  the  all  of  man's  proper 
life  is  nothing  else  than  evil,"  that  is,  a  love  of  self  and  the  world ;  it 
18  evident  that,  upon  his  own  principles,  an  immense  deduction  is  to 
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be  made  from  what,  at  first,  would  seem  to  be  the  amount  of  future 
misery. 

But  after  all,  to  consider  man  in  respect  to  his  own  most  voluntary 
life,  and  to  those  evils  which  he  has  manifested  the  most  interior  pre- 
ference for,  and  which  he  has  therefore  appropriated  to  his  own  love, 
I  am  willing  to  admit,  without  going  at  all  into  the  real  essence  and 
metaphysical  nature  of  free-will,  that  here  is  a  sad  and  overwhelming 
consideration.  And  after  all  the  necessary  allowance  for  hereditary 
organization,  and  outward  and  material  conditions,  what  might  we 
expect  in  the  other  lite,  from  a  humanity  so  interiorly  principled  and 
grounded  in  evil  ?  I  say,  considering  the  three  degrees  or  planes  of 
character  in  every  man's  nature,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  the  ex- 
istence, by  reception  and  faithful  use  of  the  influx  of  good  and  truth  from 
the  Lord,  of  three  corresponding  heavens  on  the  one  hand  ;  and  by 
reception  and  perversion  of  this  good  and  truth,  three  corresponding 
opposite  spheres,  hells,  on  the  other. 

There  are  analogies  to  this  in  material  nature.  Light  and  dark- 
ness, cold  and  heat,  positive  and  negative ;  and  so,  in  moral  natare, 
good  and  evil,  truth  and  falsity.  There  is  nothing  but  what  has  its 
opposite.  The  three  hells  and  three  heavens,  then,  corresponding  to 
man's  three  degrees,  order  on  the  one  hand,  and  disorder  on  the  other, 
are  sustained  by  analogies  from  all  nature,  (r/i) 

We  might,  in  order  to  a  correct  representative  of  this,  suppose  what 
would  be  the  case  with  one  of  our  cities,  should  all  the  inhabitants  be 
instantly  released  from  all  external  bonds,  laws,  conventional  regala- 
tions,  societary  and  family  restraints,  and  be  allowed  the  free  opera- 
tion of  their  most  interior  principles.  Let  them  be  cut  loose  from 
all  such  externals,  and  have  their  own  life,  go  where  they  please,  and 
do  what  they  please,  and  I  make  no  doubt  they  would  gravitate  into 
an  external  form  and  order  precisely  similar  to  their  own  spiritual 
life,  which  would  be  three  earthly  heavens  on  the  one  hand,  and  three 
earthly  hells  on  the  other. 

In  like  manner,  let  them  out  of  their  bodies,  and  the  only  diflTerence 
would  be,  these  six  spheres  would  exist  for  them  in  the  spiritual  world 
instead  of  the  natural  world. 

But  now,  the  question  is  as  to  the  duration  of  these  hells,  and  of 
their  always  containing  the  habitations  of  the  same  individuals. 

After  the  previous  considerations,  which  we  hold  to  be  entirely 
averse  to  the  eternity  of  sin  and  evil  in  any  individual,  we  will  now 
take  Svvedenborg  on  the  ground  of  his  own  analogy,  and,  if  we  mistake 
not,  it  is  to  be  perceived  here  also,  that  nature  is  in  contradiction  to 
his  teaching  of  eternal  hell  puni.>hment.  (w)  The  heavens,  he  tells 
us,  are  in  the  form  of  a  man,  and  the  hells  also  are  in  the  form  of  a 
man.  But  the  heavens  are  in  the  form  of  a  man  in  order  ;  the  hells 
are  in  the  form  of  a  man  in  disorder,  or  a  deformed  man. 

But  is  not  disorder,  order  on  the  universal  scale?  («*)  and  is  not  all 
nature  progressing?  What  are  all  storms  and  earthquakes,  and 
blight,  and  blast,  in  the  natural  world,  but  "  harmony  not  understood  ?** 
And  when  we  consider  the  tempestuous  periods  of  the  early  geological 
history,  and  contrast  it  with  the  order  and  beauty  reigning  every^ 
where  now,  do  we  not  see  that  disorder  is  progressing  into  order  T 
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Bat  the  fall  of  man  was  not  proj^ression,  say  you.  Very  true ;  in 
itself  considered,  it  was  not.  But  did  not  God  foresee  it,  and  provide 
for  it,  and  come  Himself,  at  the  right  time,  to  repair  all  its  damages, 
and  was  not  the  whole  infinite  plan  in  the  Divine  Mind  from  eternity  ? 
So  that,  although  the  fall  of  man  was  not  progression,  any  more  than 
an  earthquake  which  rends  the  globe,  and  swallows  cities,  is  progres- 
sion in  civilization,  yet,  as  it  was  foreseen  and  provided  for,  I  hold  that, 
on  the  whole,  the  universe  of  moral  creatures  are  in  a  progressive 
state,  necessarily  by  the  Divine  Will,  even  as  the  earth  and  civilization 
are  progressive,  above  all  its  earthquakes  and  destructive  commo- 
tions. Evil  is  temporary,  and  finited  in  man  ;  Good  is  eternal,  and 
infinite  by  the  will  of*  God,  to  subdue  all  discord,  and  promote  all  har- 
mony, (o)  There  are  temporary  retro^ressionSy  and  in  the  future  life 
there  may  be ;  but  eternal  progression  is  a  truth  for  all,  for  God  him- 
self is  eternally  opposed  to  evil.  He  will  not,  therefore,  perpetuate  it, 
unless  man  himself  has  power  in  this  respect  greater  than  the  Al- 
mighty will.  (/)) 

But  the  truth  of  this  conclusion  may  be  more  clearly  seen  by  Swe- 
denborg's  analogy  of  the  hells.  They  correspond,  he  says,  to  excre- 
mentitious,  perspiratory,  and  cast- out  matter  of  the  human  system. 
They  are,  therefore,  no  part  of  the  Grand  Man.  Their  inhabitants 
are  cast  out  refuse  matter  from  the  individual  man.  Consequently, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  hells  can  never  become  inhabitants  of  the 
heavens. 

But  I  submit  that  the  analogy  here  is  against  such  a  conclusion. 
We  know  that  in  nature  the  cast-out  matter  of  a  human  system  is  in 
time  wrought  in?o  other  men.  The  process  may  be  longer  or  shorter, 
and  more  or  less  circuitous,  but  this  affects  not  the  truth  of  the  analo- 
gy. As  the  human  corpse  itself  may  afford  nourishing  properties  to  a 
blooming  tulip  above  the  grave,  so  in  this  great  laboratory  of  nature, 
(may  we  not  say  all)  the  rejected  matter  of  human  systems  is  even- 
tually wrought,  by  the  eternal  W^ill  and  Wisdom  of  the  Creator,  into 
other  systems  of  pure  and  vigorous  human  existence. 

So,  I  take  it,  will  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  hells,  at  first  out  of  the 
Grand  Man,  be  eventually  wrought  into  it.  They  will  come,  of  their 
own  will,  and  by  due  preparation,  by  the  ordering  of  the  Divine,  first 
into  the  most  external  parts  of  the  Grand  Man — into  the  extremes  of 
the  ultimate  heavens — into  the  skin,  hair,  teeth,  nails,  and  finally  into 
the  more  interior  parts.  They  shall  be  saved  with  an  everlasting 
salvation,  by  Him  who  himself  descended  in  his  own  nature  to  the 
extremes  and  ultimates  of  lowest  man,  for  the  very  purpose  that  He 
might  "  save  to  the  uttermost,"  all  who  come  unto  God  by  Him.  (q) 

Another  consideration  to  be  here  named,  is  this.  Admitting  all  the 
conclusions  to  which  the  previous  reasoning  may  carry  us,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  hells  themselves  are  not  eternal.  There  may  always 
be  three  hells,  and  three  heavens,  sustaining  opposite  relations,  from 
causes  aforesaid,  and  peopled  with  inhabitants,  but  not  the  same  in- 
habitants. The  hells  may  remain  eternal  because  the  earths  may  al- 
ways be  supplying  inhabitants  for  them.  But  the  same  inhabitants 
will  not  always  remain  in  them.     There  may  be  a  continual  passing 
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in,  and  a  continual  passing  out,  in  accordance  with  the  progrearion 
recognized  in  all  nature,  and  the  analogy  referred  to  above,  (r)  Fur- 
thermore, although  the  hells  themselves,  or  the  three  opposite  spheres, 
or  worlds,  may  have  an  eternal  existence,  yet  they  may  be  continually 
improving,  on  account  of  the  progressing  nature  and  improvement  of 
the  inhabitantsof  the  earths.  And  evenif  they  should  become  eventually 
places  of  almost  heavenly  happiness,  yet  their  distance,  or  dissimila^ 
ity  from  what  the  heavens  would  then  be,  would  be  as  great  as  it  is 
now.  They  would  always  be  opposites,  and  founded  on  the  three 
eternal  degrees  in  the  nature  of  man.  This  conclusion,  however,  is 
based  upon  the  supposition  that  some  one  or  more  of  the  earths  will 
eternally  be  the  abodes  of  sin.  There  is  no  necessity,  that  I  see,  for 
supposing  even  the  hells  eternal.  There  may  be,  however,  by  the 
continual  creation  of  new  earths. 

How  far  this  truth  of  the  eternity,  or  the  inconceivable  duration,  of 
the  hells  may  have  operated  to  obscure  the  perceptions  of  Sweden- 
borg  in  regard  to  the  eternity  of  hell  punishment,  I  know  not.  That 
he  was  in  error,  and  has  taught  contradictory  views,  I  must  believe.(0 
And  I  think  it  quite  probable  that  his  clear  sight  of  the  truth  that 
every  man,  after  death,  is  irresistibly  impelled  by  his  ruling  love,  to  a 
similar  life  which  he  led  in  the  world;  that  the  attractions  are  so 
powerful  as  to  associate  all  of  a  similar  love  together,  and  that  this 
love  rules  them  so  masterly,  and  so  long,  was  the  great  reason  for 
his  assertion  that  the  ruling  love  never  could  be  changed.  He  saw 
so  much,  but  he  saw  no  further,  {t)  I  know  he  says  that  "  the  an- 
gels" declared  this  to  him  ;  but  if  Swedenborg  was  imperfect,  and  bad 
himself  a  strong  persuasion  that  the  matter  was  so,  it  might  have 
been  as  hard  to  change  his  opinions  as  it  was  to  change  the  loves  of 
some  of  those  whose  cases  he  witnessed.  I  know  he  says  that  the 
things  which  he  learned  from  discourses  with  spirits,  &c.,  are  from 
the  **  Lord  alone,"  and  that  no  spirit  has  **  dared  to  tell  him  anything, 
still  less  to  instruct  him,  concerning  any  things  in  the  Word,  or  any 
doctrinal  from  the  Word,  but  the  Lord  alone  has  taught  him." — S.  D. 
1647 ;  D.  P.  135.  But  we  can  easily  excuse  Swedenborg  from  a 
somewhat  erroneous  estimate  on  this  head,  and  most  willingly,  yea, 
with  ten-fold  charity,  for  the  ocean  of  truth,  on  which  his  bark  sails 
so  majestically,  and  the  unsounded  depths  to  which  the  world  is  yet 
to  be  conducted  by  the  greatest,  wisest,  most  divinely  gifted  of  her 
sons. 

But  from  all  we  know  of  the  nature  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  of 
human  nature,  and  from  the  principles  of  Swedenborg's  own  theology, 
there  does  appear,  in  the  far  off  distance  of  eternity,  a  brighter 
and  more  glorious  prospect  than  this  greatest  of  all  Seers  seems  per- 
mitted to  have  distinctly  seen.  If  we  have  hit  upon  the  probable 
causes,  it  is  well ;  if  not,  the  truth  cannot  be  any  more  obscured  by 
his  failure  to  announce  it. 

Wemay  here  remark,  in  addition  to  what  we  have  said  of  the  hells,  on 
the  nature  of  evil  itself.  If  the  whole  of  these  dread  results  in  the 
Divine  government  is  the  effect  of  a  ruling  evil  love,  let  us  inquire 
briefly,  what  is  evil  ?      Swedenborg  says  that  evil  is  hell,  and  heJI  is 
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evil.  They  have  a  synonymous  meaning.  He  also  says  that  the 
origin  of  evil  is  the  abase  or  perversion  of  the  faculties  proper  to 
man.  He  further  says  that  the  love  of  the  Lord  and  the  neighbor 
constitute  good,  and  the  love  of  self  and  the  world  constitute  evil. 

Now,  without  going  any  further  into  the  metaphysical  nature  of 
evil,  for  it  is  best  always  to  avoid  that  when  we  can  do  as  well  with- 
out it,  let  us  ask  if  the  Lord  of  Love,  the  Divine  Humanity,  will  find 
it  eternally  impossible  to  present  himself  in  such  a  lovely  light  to  his 
creatures,  as  that  they  will  all  love  Him  ?  (u)  If  this  proposition  can- 
not be  maintained,  then  all  evil  must  terminate,  and  be  overcome  of 
good.  Hatred  must  be  conquered  by  love,  and  the  Lord*s  will  only  be 
done.  If  the  above  proposition  can  be  maintained,  then  the  Lord 
himself  is  represented  feeble  and  impotent,  and  evil  is  eternized  be- 
cause He  cannot,  by  all  His  secret  ways,  and  means,  and  operations 
in  eternity,  bring  His  own  love  to  bear  effectually  upon  creatures  who 
have  derived  a  kindred  nature  from  Him,  and  have  become  evil  only 
by  perversion.  Can  this  be  admitted  for  a  moment  ?  Is  it  not  most 
manifest,  that  the  very  source  of  evil,  being  secondary  and  finite,  and 
not  eternal  and  infinite,  must  eventually  give  way  to  the  Eternal,  In- 
finite Good?  That  which  is  only  perverted,  may  be  restored ;  and  it 
is  as  impossible  to  eternize  evil  as  it  is  to  put  an  end  to  good.  Good 
and' evil  are  only  relatives.  But  the  good  is  infinite  and  eternal,  and 
the  evil  finite  and  limited  ;  made  so,  not  by  any  mechanical  process, 
but  by  the  free  relations  between  God  and  man.  {v) 

Swedenborg  says,"  Every  evil  has  its  limit,  though  it  is  different  in 
each  individual ;  this  limit  it  is  not  allowed  them  to  pass." — A,  C 
1857.  He  is  speaking  in  reference  to  the  other  life,  (w)  But  good 
has  710^  its  limit ;  it  is  indefinitely  enlarging.  Now  I  submit  that  from 
the  very  nature  and  origin  of  evil,  in  contrast  with  good,  the  former 
must  triumph,  and  the  latter  be  vanquished. 

Let  me  remark  again.  Good  is  positive,  and  Evil  negative.  The  for- 
mer, then,  in  perfect  consistency  with  the  freedom  of  the  will,  must 
prevail  over  the  latter.  It  is  like  attraction  and  repulsion.  There 
is  no  absolute  repulsion.  Repulsion  is  caused  by  greater  attraction 
in  an  opposite  direction.  Now,  if  God,  in  his  eternal  Love  and  Wis- 
dom, is  not  more  positive,  more  attracting,  if  He  is  not  the  Great 
Magnet  of  the  Universe,  and  will  not  eventually  draw  all  men  to 
Himself,  then  pray  tell  us  what  that  greater  power  is,  which  had 
no  eternal  source,  but  an  origin,  which  is  finite,  and  negative,  and  yet 
more  attracting  1  There  is  not,  there  cannot  be,  any  positive  evil  in 
the  universe  like  positive  good.    Hence  it  cannot  be  eternized. 

I  pray  you  not  to  object  to  this  representation,  by  calling  it  a  mere 
setting  forth  of  opposing  forces.  They  are  will  forces,  and  that  is 
enough,  (x) 

What  is  Swedenborg's  doctrine  of  equilibrium  but  a  doctrine  of 
forces  ?  And  I  admit  that  doctrine.  But  it  does  not  follow  from  that, 
that  evil  must  be  eternized.  While  evil  lasts,  and  evil  spirits  con- 
tinue, we  must  be  in  equilibrium  between  the  evil  and  the  good.  But 
equilibrium  can  be  preserved  while  the  universe  is  purifying,  even  if 
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it  should  be  all  purified  to-morrow.    Whatever  t^,  can  be  balanced 
by  its  extremes.     Perfect  equality  in  degree  can  never  exist.* 

So  much  for  the  nature  of  evil.  How  does  the  impossibility  of 
changing  a  ruling  evil  love,  shrink  away  before  the  light  of  these 
truths !  (y) 

In  conclusion,  I  would  remark  that  the  great  end  in  Divine  Provi- 
dence we  have  here  endeavored  to  set  forth,  is  not  a  matter  of  un- 
profitable speculation  alone.  It  most  intimately  concerns  the  life. 
And  as  this  is  a  prominent  point  with  Newchurchmen,  it  is  well  to 
pass  briefly  upon  it.  This  view,  indeed,  affords  a  volume  in  itself. 
For  is  not  the  character  of  God,  in  his  Goodness,  Wisdom,  and  Power, 
most  essentially  involved  in  it  ?  We  might  say  much  upon  the  sim- 
ple point  of  the  Divine  Goodness,  which  we  have  forborne  here,  to 
avoid  an  unnecessary  clashing  of  opinion.  But,  grant  the  intention; 
is  the  Wisdom  and  the  Power  so  clear  ?  And  if,  according  to  Swe- 
denborg,  "  the  idea  of  God  enters  into  every  thing  belonging  to  the 
church,  religion,  and  worship;  and  theological  matters  have  their 
residence  above  all  others,  in  the  human  mind,  and  among  these  the 
idea  of  God  is  the  principal  or  supreme  ;  wherefore,  if  this  be  false, 
all  beneath  it,  in  consequence  of  the  principle  from  whence  this  flows, 
must  likewise  be  false,  or  falsified,"  &c.,  &c. ;  then,  certainly,  there- 
suits  of  the  Divine  Government,  being  clearly  connected  with  the  de- 
signs and  will  of  the  Divine  Being,  involve  a  most  vital  principle  of 
the  spirit  of  practical  life.  Is  there  not  danger  of  those  evils  of  ex- 
clusiveness,  bitterness,  unbrotherly  feeling,  want  of  charity,  of  com- 
placency, of  hope,  of  long-suffering,  of  a  feeling  of  equality  and  com- 
mon destiny,  on  the  ground  of  the  Lord's  mercy,  which  has  ever  been 
the  curse  of  the  church,  and  may  disfigure  even  the  glory  of  the  Lord's 
New  Church,  for  want  of  a  more  far-reaching  vision  into  the  eternal 
results  which  the  Divine  Humanity  will  accomplish  for  us  ?  I  know 
against  what  confidence  I  write;  but  who  is  perfect?  who  knoweth 
his  secret  faults  ?     And  who  may  not  be  mistaken  ?  (2) 

But  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  point  in  hand,  on  which  this  dread 
conclusion  of  the  results  of  the  Divine  Government  is  made  to  rest,  is 
it  not  discouraging,  oppressive,  crushing,  what  many  cannot  feel  to 
be  true,  because  it  is  not  true — this  idea  of  the  unchangeability  of  a 
ruling  evil  love  after  death,  and  consequent,  irresistible,  irretrievable, 
and  eternal  damnation  ?  1  know  it  is  the  familiar  and  ready  reply  of 
Newchurchmen,  to  this  question,  that  all  can  be  saved  if  they  will — 
that  if  any  go  to  hell  for  eternity,  it  will  be  because  they  will  it,  and 
choose  it,  and  that  they  are  mercifully  governed  and  provided  for 
there,  and  are  in  fact  there,  because  there  they  are  as  happy  as  they 
can  be.  Surely,  it  is  said,  it  would  not  be  mercy  or  righteousness 
to  deprive  a  man  of  his  own  choice,  {aa) 

But  I  set  forth  that  this  is  not  a  true  and  full  statement  of  Sweden- 
borg's  position.      His  bold  and  manifest  position  is,  that  a  man's  rul- 

*  There  is  a  porjsibility,  for  aught  wo  know,  of  an  equilibrium  throughout  eternity,  be- 
tween gooil  and  evil,  by  the  continual  creation  of  new  earths,  the  inhabitants  of  which, 
for  a  time,  may  be  always  in  evil;  but  no  possibility  from  the  tame  individuait  alwayi 
*emaining  in  evil. 
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htm  no  days,  weeks,  moDths,  yean,  and  ages,  but  states  of  life  instead,  by  which  a  dis- 

tinetion  is  made,  which  cannot  be  called  a  distinction  into  times,  but  into  states.    Hence 

tiie  tngels  do  not  know  what  time  is,  and  when  it  is  named  they  perceive  state  Instead 

of  it**    .    .     .     **  From  these  considerations,  it  appears  that  time  maket  ofu  with  thou^t 

pwmdtd  in  qfeetionj  for  hence  the  quality  of  a  man's  state  is  derived."    .    .     .     **  He 

dnt  does  not  know,  and  cannot  from  some  perception  think  of  God  without  time,  oan- 

Boiat  all  perceive  eternity  any  otherwise  than  as  eternity  of  time,    .     .     .     from  which 

ideahe  can  only  be  extricated  by  the  spiritual  or  angelic  idea  of  eternal,  which  is  without 

time**— (D.  L.  ^  IV.  73-76).      Let  the  writer  then  abstract  all  idea  of  time  and  space 

fioiB  the  condition  of  a  soul  in  what  is  termed  eternity,  and  let  him  concentrate  his 

tbongbts  simply  upon  the  permanent  ttate  of  such  a  soul,  and  then  let  him  ask  himself 

What  relief  he  gains  on  this  score  from  this  source.     What  is  there  in  the  idea  of  a  per- 

fttmalitate  that  goes  to  render  more  probable  the  prospect  of  a  change  occurring  in  that 

tate  ?    It  will  not  of  course  be  understood  from  this  that  an  eternal  state  is  one  of  abso- 

ate  leaden  monotony  conscious  of  no  varied  phase  of  thought  or  emotion.     By  no  means. 

L  ruling  state  in  this  world  admits  of  endless  modifications  in  these  respects,  without  any 

nential  change  in  the  dominant  afieetion,  and  so  also  does  it  in  the  world  to  come ;  but 

'hat  we  would  insist  upon  is,  that  the  idea  of  eternity  in  itself  considered  affords  no 

lequate  basis  for  the  structure  of  reforming  progress  which  our  correspondent  builds 

pen  it.      It  is  clear  to  us  that  his  mind  is  not  yet  divested  of  those  natural  forms  of 

oaght  which  lead  by  an  obvious  process  to  the  grossest  fallacies. 

id)  **  Which  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  him."  But  the  argument  is  not  satisfied 
ith  a  may  be.  Nothing  less  than  a  positive  will  be  will  suit  the  general  tone  of  asser- 
cm  that  runs  through  the  article.  But  the  reader  will  perceive  that  there  is  no  real  ad- 
mee  in  the  reasoning  in  what  is  here  said.  It  is  merely  a  reiteration  of  the  efiects  of 
emity  in  overcoming  the  otherwise  '*  hopeless  prospect  of  determined,  increasing  wick- 
Iness."    On  this  head  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  enlarge. 

(<)  This  is  not  over-clear  in  expression,  but  we  presume  the  writer  intends  to  say  that, 
Ivtt  a  wicked  man  time  enough,  and  he  will  be  as  sure  to  ascend  as  others  are  to  de-' 
send  nnder  the  influence  of  unfavorable  circumstances.  We  see  in  the  present  life  nu- 
lerous  instances  of  this  upwaid. progress,  and  why,  with  eternity  to  unfold  in,  should 
ot  all  take  their  turn  in  self-recovery,  and  become  angels  at  last  ?  The  fallacy  in  all 
neh  suppositions  is  in  leaving  out  of  view  the  fact  that  certain  conditions  exist  in  the 
resent  life  tending  to  favor  and  promote  such  moral  renovations,  whereas  in  the  other 
fe  we  have  no  evidence  that  these  conditions  occur,  but  much  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
"here  is,  for  example,  the  influence  of  remains,  an  all-important  element  in  the  regenerat- 
ig  process,  as  every  Newchurchman  knows,  but  which  become  so  adulterated  and  falsi- 
ed  with  the  infernals  that  they  necessarily  cease  to  be  operative  for  good ;  and  yet  **  re- 
lains  alone  are  receptive  of  spiritual  and  celestial  life." 

"Remains  are  the  all  of  innocence,  charity,  mercy,  and  the  truth  of  faith,  which  man 
xrni  bis  infancy  has  received  from  the  Lord,  or  has  acquired  from  his  teachers.  All  and 
acli  of  these  are  carefully  stored  up  ;  for  if  man  were  not  in  possession  of  them,  it  would 
B  impossible  for  any  thing  of  innocence,  charity,  and  mercy,  to  be  in  his  thoughts  and 
ctions,  consequently  there  could  be  nothing  of  goodness  and  truth  in  them,  and  hence  he 
rould  be  worse  than  the  wild  beasU.  T^ii  woiUd  alto  happen  if  having  tuch  remaint,  hi 
tf,  fry  /Uthy  luttt,and  direful  pertuationtj  thould  ttop  up  the  VHiy  againtt  them,  and  pre- 
mt  their  operation."— A,  C.  661. 

"In  proportion  as  man  in  adult  age,  extinguishes  these  states  (i.  e.  remains),  he  be- 
nnes  dead;  and  when  about  to  be  regenerated,  these  constitute  the  rudiments  of  that  pro- 
«8,  he  being  led  into  them  by  the  Lord,  who  operates  by  remains." — Ai  C.  1050. 

These  remains,  we  are  informed,  though  not  absolutely  extinguished  with  the  evil  in 
VOL.  IV.  28 
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Swedenborg  can  be  vindicated  from  such  an  enormons  appearance 
of  falsity,  in  the  name  of  God  let  it  be  done.  Let  us  know  if  he  is 
really  oracular  and  authoritative  to  the  degree  he  is  taken  to  be^  or 
whether,  in  much  admiration  for  the  greatest  of  all  God's  servants, 
his  errors  and  foibles  have  not  been  overlooked.  Had  he  not  the  re- 
mains of  the  old  theology  operative  within  him  ? 

Truth  is,  either  man's  will,  in  its  utmost  freedom,  is  still  subjected 
to  the  moral  authority,  government,  and  effectual  saving  grace  of 
God,  or  there  is  no  other  alternative  than  the  enormous  conclusion  of 
an  unwilling  or  unable  and  disappointed  God.  iff) 

Again,  how  must  it  be  with  the  heathen,  and  those  who  have  never 
heard  of  Christ  ?  Swedenborg  is  very  liberal  and  rational  with  the 
Gentiles,  whom  he  considers,  generally,  much  better  than  Christiana 
(so  called) ;  but  surely  there  must  be  some  among  all  the  heathen 
whose  ruling  love  is  evil  even  unto  death.  Can  it  be  that  there  is  not 
one  among  all  their  millions,  but  whose  ruling  love  is  good  ?  Alas ! 
it  will  not  be  pretended.  Are  we,  then,  to  conclude  that,  without 
knowing  anything  at  all  of  the  tremendous  consequences  of  such  a 
state,  all  such  are  to  be  doomed  to  hell  eternally  ?  even  to  a  moderate 
hell  ?  never  saved  in  heaven  ?  Is  this  New  Church  theology  ?  If  it 
is  not,  then  some  of  mankind  may  go  to  their  graves  with  a  confirm- 
ed, ruling,  evil  love,  and  yet  find  entrance  into  heaven.  If  some 
may,  why  not  all.  Does  not  the  principle  hold  with  human 
nature  ?  (gg) 

1  respectfully  suggest  an  improvement  in  this  department  of  New 
Church  theology.  Have  it  more  truthful,  hopeful,  encouraging.  De- 
pend upon  it,  it  is  a  most  vital,  liberalizing,  healthful,  cheerful,  bro- 
therly, merciful,  practical  view  of  things.  Eternal  imprisonment  in 
hell  will  do  very  well  for  the  dark  ages,  but  not,  I  fancy,  for  the 
glorious  beauty  of  the  Lord's  New  Church. 

If  I  may  express  an  opinion  here,  on  the  real  character  and  condi- 
tion of  the  hells,  1  would  say  that,  for  a  time,  I  know  not  how  long,  I 
think  it  may  be  worse  for  some,  after  death,  than  in  the  life  of  the 
body.  Being  deprived  of  all  external  worldly  goods,  and  reduced  to 
living  on  their  interiors,  with  such  externals  as  the  other  life  may 
command,  I  am  of  opinion  that  some,  who  have  been  the  most  wil- 
fully and  deeply  immersed  in  evil,  may  find  a  worse  lot,  for  a  time, 
beyond  the  grave.  That  is,  will  feel  it  worse,  and  think  it  worse, 
though,  on  the  whole,  it  will  be  better  for  them.  For  the  Lord  is 
even  in  them,  and  in  his  love,  and  in  his  pity,  he  will  care  for  them. 
Generally  speaking,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  better,  even  in  the  hells, 
than  it  was  in  those  states  and  conditions  which  their  inhabitants 
realized  on  earth.  The  love  of  the  Lord  is  there,  and  in  their  sins 
and  imprisonments  they  have  all  the  freedom  which  can  be  allowed 
them.  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  worse  hell  out  of  the 
earth  than  in  it.  {hh)  This  is  bad  enough.  When  Swedenborg  gives 
to  the  hells  such  an  abominable,  miserable,  and  disgusting  character, 
it  is,  so  far  as  he  was  truthful,  in  the  light  in  which  they  appear  to 
the  angels  of  heaven.  And  what  else  or  better  could  a  pure  angel 
say,  if  he  should  look  down  upon  New- York  or  Boston  ?     A  descrip- 
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tion  of  the  lowest  hell  in  either  of  these  cities,  by  a  holy  angel  of 
the  third  heaven,  would  not  fall  short,  as  appears  to  me,  of  Sweden- 
borg's  worst  description  of  the  infernal  regions.  To  all  pure-minded 
men  and  women,  the  threatened  perpetuity  of  such  a  hell  is  fright- 
ful enough  for  all  moral  influences;  to  the  impure  and  degraded, 
who  inhabit  the  hells  of  these  cities  now,  the  restraints  and  disci- 
pline which  Swedenborg  recognizes  in  the  hells  of  the  other  life,  is 
all  they  can  appreciate,  and  all  they  care  for.  All  beyond  this,  es- 
pecially eternal  misery,  is  either  disbelieved  or  unfelt,  from  the  very 
fact  of  its  falsity. 

Beware  !  oh  man,  to  immerse  thyself  in  evil.  Be  inspired  with 
the  dignity  and  grandeur  of  thy  noble  nature.  Love  God,  love  man, 
seek  out  and  follow  goodness,  charity  and  truth.  Resolve  now  !  Be 
happy  in  life,  in  death,  and  in  eternity. 

I  must  now  bring  this  letter  to  a  close.  I  have  not  indited  it  in  a 
controversial  spirit,  although  the  subject  opens  a  rich  field  for  the 
discussion  of  a  most  momentous  topic  on  principles  which  are  not 
usually  made  the  basis  of  its  consideration.  I  have  not  written  to 
belabor  or  to  fault  Swedenborg,  but  to  elicit  truth.  The  vast  soul 
of  the  Swedish  Seer  has  told  truth  enough  not  to  be  undervalued  by 
whatever  of  error  may  be  detected  in  his  pages.  Nay,  it  is  the  es- 
timation in  which  I  hold  him — the  vast  benefit  which  I  have  derived 
from  his  writings,  which  induces  me  to  call  attention  to  what  appears 
to  be  a  blot  upon  his  brightness.  If  I  am  right,  or  right  mainly,  th& 
sooner  the  truth  is  known  the  better.  I  cannot  yet  bring  my  mind 
to  that  devoted  acquiescence  in  all  he  says,  which  appears  to  dis- 
tinguish the  minds  of  most  of  his  followers.  And  while  I  accord  to 
him  the  credit  of  having  revealed  more  truth  than  any  other  man^ 
pertaining  to  the  Lord,  and  His  church,  and  the  unseen  world,  and 
almost  all  topics  relating  to  our  spiritual  life  and  interest ;  and  find 
a  fresh  and  increasing  delight  in  the  study  of  his  pages,  I  should  be 
most  grateful,  and  perhaps  saved  from  error,  and  from  propagating 
error,  if  you,  my  dear  sir,  would  make  an  effort  towards  removing 
the  apparent  inconsistencies  which  are  here  presented,  or  if  you  can- 
not, confess  them,  (ii)  I  address  this  letter  to  you,  from  my  ac- 
quaintance with  you,  and  my  esteem  for  your  talents,  and  devotion 
to  Swedenborg. 

I  have  not  gone  into  any  scriptural  argument,  because  of  the  addi- 
tional length  to  which  this  letter  would  be  carried,  and  because  a 
great  subject  is  presented  in  itself,  by  a  confinement  to  the  princi- 
ples and  revelations  of  Swedenborg.  Was  he  at  all  times  consistent 
with  himself?  That  is  a  great  question.  And  if  he  was  not,  we 
are  relieved  from  a  great  embarrassment  in  laboring  to  reconcile  all 
he  says  with  himself  and  with  truth,  and  may  still  use  his  revelations 
with  unspeakable  benefit,  and  with  greater  freedom. 

It  is  sometimes  claimed  that  Swedenborg  has  taught  a  universal 
theology ;  that  is,  that  he  came  not  to  establish  a  sect,  but  to  per- 
meate all  sects  with  truth  and  good,  and  that  the  New  Church  is  not 
any  special  organization,  but  is  composed  of  all  who  acknowledge 
Christ  as  God,  and  who  repent  of  their  sins,  and  do  works  meet  for 
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repentance.  And  as  the  whole  of  Old  Church  theology  is  so  out  of 
joint  and  erroneous,  yet  all  sects  have  some  fractions  of  the  truth,  if 
any  thing  less  circumscribed  and  systematically  compacted  will  an- 
swer to  the  Lord's  call  for  a  New  Church  in  these  last  days  of  anar- 
chy and  unbelief— if,  indeed,  that  is  all  that  can  be,  on  a  very  large 
scale,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  perhaps  it  was  providential  that  Swe- 
denborg  should  have  been  obscure,  and  even  irreconcilable,  that 
thereby  all  sects  in  Christendom,  in  deriving  much  light,  may  not  be 
repulsed  by  unqualified  counter  statements  on  some  minor  points  in 
their  theology.  For  myself,  I  think  this  to  be  a  truth.  And  with 
regard  to  the  point  of  theology  labored  in  this  letter,  is  it  not,  per- 
haps, most  providential,  while  the  great  mass  of  the  Christian  world 
is  so  strenuously  attached  to  the  dogma  of  eternal  and  unmitigated 
torments,  that  Swedenborg,  while  he  made  it  much  more  natural 
and  rational,  and  threw  a  gleam  of  delight  and  satisfaction  over  hell 
itself,  should  yet  have  left  the  way  open  for  a  complete  emancipation 
from  the  doctrine  of  eternal  condemnation,  in  any  form  whatever! 
This  he  has  done  by  laying  down  the  principles  which  directly  and 
most  plainly  lead  to  it,  and  by  asserting  (whether  unwittingly  or 
not  it  makes  no  difference)  some  instances  of  absolute  deliverance 
from  the  torments  of  hell  into  the  life  of  heaven,  of  which  his  vision 
was  the  clear  and  occular  proof. 

Let  me  say,  however,  in  justification  of  what  I  call  this  providen- 
tial circumstance  in  the  writings  of  Swedenborg,  that  although  in 
times  past  it  may  have  been  well  that  the  great  conclusion  I  have 
come  to  has  not  been  clearly  and  fully  evolved  from  them,  yet  now 
I  cannot  but  regard  the  time  as  at  hand.  The  Providence  of  God  in 
this  respect  is  perhaps  wider  than  you  think  it  is.  By  the  recent  de- 
velopments of  psychological  science,  inquiry  now  is  on  the  wing. 
Multitudes  are  directing  their  attention  to  Swedenborg.  There  arc 
thousands,  and  there  will  be  tens  of  thousands,  among  the  Uni- 
versalists,  Kestorationists,  Unitarians,  and  other  liberal  Christians, 
who  will  gladly  embrace  Swedenborg,  almost  entirely,  but  for  this 
doctrine  of  eternal  evil  in  hell.  That  is  utterly  repelling.  That  is 
too  much  for  emancipated  reason  and  Christian  love.  That  they 
never  will  receive,  (jj)  It  will  distance  the  New  Church  from  them 
so  long  as  it  is  maintained  with  the  positive  certainty  and  teaching 
of  doctrine.  If,  then,  the  better  and  more  godlike  doctrine  can  be 
made  out  from  these  writings  (and  surely  I  think  the  evidence  is 
abundant),  here  again  we  may  perceive  the  Divine  Providence  suited 
to  a  large  and  rapidly  increasing  class  of  rational  and  progressing 
Christians.  This  may  look  like  depreciating  Swedenborg — to  repre- 
sent him  as  somewhat  inconsistent,  and  as  thus  fulfilling,  in  a  dark- 
ened age,  a  wider  and  more  universal  providence  ;  let  me  sa}%  then, 
I  think  we  shall  have  to  give  up  that  apparent  infallibility  or  unex- 
ceptionable truthfulness  which  has  been  attached  to  his  writings  as  a 
whole.  But  I  cannot  enlarge  upon  this  point.  Certainly,  if  it  does 
appear  that  such  a  body  of  astonishing  and  overwhelming  matter  as 
he  has  given  to  the  world,  has  been  best  adapted,  as  it  is,  to  the  state 
of  an  evil  and  most  confused  church,  eclipsing  by  an  immeasurable 
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(•*)  6f  ao  means.    Apparent  disorder  may  be  real  order ;  but  real  disorder  can  never 
^luu^  its  essential  nature. 

(o)  It  is  a  very  easy  mauerto  substitute  our  own  ideas  of  what  •constitutes  true  order, 
^genuine  Divine  order  itself.  Man's  foolish  wisdom  would  be  prone  to  rest  in  the  idea 
bere  advanced,  and  suppose  that  the  making  evil  temporary,  subduing  all  discord, 
«od  promoting  all  harmony  was  the  perfection  of  order.  But  let  us  listen  to  a  higher  au- 
thority. 

"  It  is  to  be  observed  that  there  are  two  things  (which  -constitute  the  order  of  the  univer- 
sal heaven,  and  hence  order  in  the  universe,  viz :  good  and  truth;  good  is  the  essential  of 
Older,  and  all  things  pertaining  thereto  are  of  mercy ;  truth  is  the  secondary  of  order,  and 
all  things  pertaining  thereto  are  truths.  Divine  good  judges  all  to  heaven  ;  but  Divine 
truth  condemns  all  to  heH;  wlierefore,  unless  the  mercy  of  the  Lord,  which  is  of  good, 
were  eternal,  all  men  whatsoever  would  be  damned.  That  the  wicked,  neverthelessi  are 
condemned  to  hell,  Is  not  a  consequence  of  Divine  good  being  separated  from  Divine 
troth,  but  is  because  man  separates  himself  from  the  Divine  good,  for  the  Lord  never  casts 
iown  any  to  hell,  but  man  easts  himself  down.'* — A,  C.  2258. 

'*  When  man  separates  himself  from  good,  he  then  casts  himself  into  the  laws  of  order, 
which  are  of  truth  separate  from  good,  and  which  are  such  that  they  condemn  iiiiB,  for 
ill  truth  condemns  man,  and  casts  him  down  to  hell." — A.  C  2447. 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  as  the  Divine  Good  is  the  essential  or  primary  of  Divine 
Drder,  while  the  Divine  Truth  is  its  secondary,  and  as  these  two  principles  have  necessa- 
rily  an  arranging  virtue,  so  they  operate  by  arrangtfig  all  the  things,  both  of  heaven  and 
hell,  the  former  -being  ruled  into  heavenly  order  by  the  power  of  good,  and  the  latter  into 
infernal  order  by  the  power  of  truth.  So  far,  therefore,  from  its  being  a  result  of  order, 
to  merge  the  one  of  these  stales  in  the  other,  it  is  rather  the  function  and  prerogative  of 
genuine  order  to  discriminate  with  the  nicest  exactit<ude  the  one  from  the  other,  and  keep 
ihem  everlastingly  distinct. 

(p)  Why  will  sensible  men  talk  in  this  style,  as  if  the  result  in  question  were  the  fruit 
of  a  combat  between  Divine  Omnipotence  and  human  weakness  ?  Does  not  the  writer 
perceive  &at  he  is  taking  for  granted  the  very  point  which  is  denied,  and  which  ho  is 
bonnd  to  prove?  We  deny  utterly  that  the  question  here  is  a  question  of  mere  power. 
The  Divine  power  never  acts  apart  from  the  Divine  wisdom,  and  it  is  -an  essential  of 
that  wisdom  never  to  infringe  upon  the  inherent  and  indefeasible  freedom  of  its  subjects. 
How  absurd  to  set  up  **  the  Almighty  Will,**  as  the  great  antagonist  to  man^s  perversions, 
and  to  represent  that  as  pledged  to  bring  about  a  consummation  in  which  evil  shall  have 
BO  part,  [t  is  the  glory  of  the  Divine  Being  that  he  works  out  his  counsels  through  the 
free  agency  of  man,  and  though  he  does  indeed  overrule  all  the  disorder  in  the  universe, 
and  is  continually  perfecting  order,  yet  it  is  not  by  extinguishing  the  element  or  principle 
of  disorder,  but  by  separating  and  segregating  it  from  its  opposite.  All  the  spirits  who 
are  in  disorder  are  to  be  more  and  more  discriminated  from  those  who  are  in  order. 

{f)  We  see  so  many  points  in  whieh  the  writer's  analogy  halts,  that  to  us  it  carries  with 
it  exceedingly  little  weight.  In  the  first  place,  the  excreted  and  refuse  portions  of  the  in- 
dividual man  are  by  the  supposition  "  brought  into  other  men."  Consistency,  therefore, 
would  require  that  there  should  be  another  Grand  Man  distinct  from  that  from  which  the 
evil  are  east  out,  into  the  composition  of  which  they  might  enter.  But  there  is  but  one 
Grand  Man,  and  into  this  the  analogy  forbids  that  they  should  be  re-lncorporated. 
Secondly,  the  rejected  portions  of  the  human  system  are  passive  in  all  (he  processes  they 
undergo.  The  analogous  evil  entities  cast  off  from  the  Grand  Man,  are  free,  conscious, 
and  active  in  their  self-expulsion.  A  mutual  repugnance  ejects  them  from  the  heavenly 
humanity ;  what  afilnity  can  be  conceived  of  as  re-incorporating  ihem,  by  voluntary 
eholce,  in  che  body  which  they  have  voluntarily  forsaken  ?    If  it  be  said  that  like  the 
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that  of  nniversal  and  eternal  restoration.  That  his  followers  should 
not  generally  receive  it  now,  is  not  a  matter  of  any  surprise.  But 
that  the  profound  and  untramelled  student  of  his  writings  shnuld  re- 
ceive it,  is,  I  think,  a  matter  of  no  more  astonishment.  It  would  un- 
doubtedly be  a  damage  to  the  world  to  have  it  universally  or  gener- 
ally received  now,  with  all  other  conditions  and  influences  remain- 
ing unchanged.  But,  let  it  be  observed,  it  could  only  be  injurious  on 
account  of  these  other  conditions  and  influences.  Therefore  it  cannot 
be  received.  Men's  minds  are  not  prepared  it.  But  as  a  reader  and 
admirer  of  Swedenborg,  I  cannot  but  think  the  reception  of  it  in  the 
few  minds  who  do  appreciate  it,  an  advance  over  the  prevalent  views 
of  the  New  Church ;  and  that,  while  those  who  would  be  injured  by 
it  cannot  yet  generally  receive  it,  those  who  are  prepared  for  it  can- 
not in  any  measure  be  injured  by  it. 

With  sentiments  of  profound  respect  and  admiration. 

Yours,  for  the  Truth, 

W.   M.    FSRMALD. 

Cunbiidgv,  Mtn 

REMARKS. 

(a)  The  writer,  we  must  presume,  attaches  some  definite  ideas  to  the  phrase  *'  iofinite 
will,"  as  predicated  of  the  Lord ;  but  we  must  confess  ourselves  greatly  at  a  loss  to  graip 
it.  So  far  as  the  term  "  will*'  is  synonymous  with  *'  love,"  we  can  understand  the  pro- 
priety of  the  epithet ;  as  the  Divine  love  is  infinite ;  but  when  its  import  is  evidently 
that  of  volition  or  determination,  we  are  nonplussed  to  conceive  of  an  infinitt  volition; 
and  for  the  same  reason  we  are  stumbled  by  the  expression  "  finite  will"  as  applied  to 
man.  The  difficulty  is  in  affixing  the  idea  of  quantity,  whether  great  or  small,  to  an 
act  of  the  will  as  a  determinant  power.  We  presume  the  writer  intends  to  intimate  that 
the  Divine  Being  is  possessed  of  infinite  resources  by  which  to  carry  out  and  accomplish 
the  dictates  of  his  will,  and  this  is  undoubtedly  true,  provided  we  bear  it  ever  in  mind 
that  the  execution  of  his  purposes  is  governed  by  the  laws  of  immutable  order,  and  that 
nothing  purely  arbitrary  can  come  within  the  range  of  his  enactments.  But  it  is  evi* 
dently  a  very  loose  use  of  language  to  apply  to  the  Divine  will  what  is  properly  predi- 
cable  only  of  the  Divine  wisdom  or  power. 

(6)  So  far  as  the  Divine  voluntas  is  concerned,  that  permanent  state  of  the  infinite 
mind  as  to  goodness  or  love  from  which  the  acts  or  volitions  of  the  will  proceed,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  constantly  and  invariably  wills  the  perfect  purification  and  cor- 
dial obedience  of  every  human  being  he  has  created.  He  wills  it  at  this  and  every  in> 
stant  of  their  existence.  But  he  does  not  efficaciously  will  at  this  moment  what  does  not 
at  this  moment  take  place.  In  the  case  under  consideration  the  Divine  will  is  not  to  be 
supposed  to  act  independently  of  the  will  of  man.  But  man's  will  acts  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  understanding,  and  the  understanding  comes  but  gradually  to  the  percep- 
tion of  the  truths  which  govern  its  volitions. 

(f)  The  writer  here  and  elsewhere  places  great  stress  on  the  power  of  eternity  to  work 
wonders  in  the  dominant  state  of  man's  will.  But  upon  what  grounds?  The  genuine 
New  Church  idea  of  eternity  does  not  involve  time  as  an  element.  Tlio  mental  heaping 
up  of  immense  fTeriods  of  time  brings  us  no  nearer  to  a  correct  conception  of  eternity. 
To  a  spiritual  insight  it  is  lost  in  the  idea  of  state.  *■  In  the  other  life,"  says  Sweden- 
borg, '*  time  is  not  distinguished  into  seasons  as  in  the  world,  for  their  snn,  which  is  the 
divine  love  of  the  Lord,  is  constantly  in  the  east,  and  never  removed ;    therefore  they 
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tiampk,  and  the  latter  be  vaaqaished  ?"  All  that  we  read  ia  the  passage  is,  that  when 
•HI  ia  the  other  life  reaches  its  acm^,  the  perpetrator  plunges  into  condign  puni8hnient» 
which  is  repeated  as  o(ten  as  the  occasion  lor  it  recurs.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that 
these  jDunishments  have  the  effect  of  curing  the  love  of  evil,  or  changing  the  ruling  char- 
icteref  the  subjects  of  them. 

(z)  We  do  not  object  to  it  on  this  score,  but  on  the  ground  of  its  gratuitous  assump- 
ions.  Even  granting  Good  to  be  positive  and  Evil  negative,  we  see  not  how  it  follows 
liat  the  former  must  of  necessity  annul  the  latter.  But  the  writer  begs  to  know  what 
!mt  greater  power  is  which  is  more  attractive  than  the  Divine  Love.  We  answer — Self- 
nre,  that  is,  with  the  evil.  This  love  operates  here  to  overbear  every  higher  and  purer 
ire ;  it  has  the  same  effect,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  trace  die  progress  of  the  soul,  in 
le  other  life,  and  who  shall  say  that  it  may  not  and  will  not  to  eternity?  Whoever 
snies  this  must  assuredly  derive  his  reasons  for  it  from  some  other  source  than  the  in- 
insically  more  attractive  nature  of  the  Divine  Love  or  Loveliness  viewed  in  itself,  for 
ith  ibottsauds  and  millions  this  does  not  avail  to  conquer  the  power  of  self-love. 

(|f)  That  is,  allowing  the  writer's  own  opinion  of  his  reasoning  to  constitute  the  just 
irdict. 

(x)  True  enough.  May  not  eveo  the  propounder  of  the  views  which  we  have  been  all 
ong  considering  come  into  this  category  ? 

(oa)  We  know  of  no  better  reply  than  this,  to  which  we  have  as  yet  met  no  rejoindi  r 
At  refutes  it,  nor  does  any  occur  in  what  follows. 

{bb)  And  why  should  he  not  say  it  ?  What  argument  has  our  correspondent  advanced 
I  prove  the  contrary  ?  He  has  dealt  in  conjectures,  and  expressed  the  confident  hopes 
od  assurances  of  his  own  mind ;  but  we  have  met  with  nothing  that  avails  in  our  view 
)  shake  the  grand  principle  of  the  perpetuity  of  the  ruling  love,  because  he  has  given  us 
)  clew  to  the  process  by  which  a  change  shall  begin  to  be  wrought  in  such  a  love  without 
rst  invading  the  essential  and  indestructible  free  will  of  the  creature. 

{ee)  What  are  we  to  understand  by  this  significant  italicizing  1  Surely  it  it  New 
horch  theology  ;  and  is  it  any  worse  for  that  ?  It  is  also  Swedenborg's  theology,  for 
le  New  Church  knows  no  other.  Yet  the  writer  is  happy  to  know  that  there  are  many 
i  that  Church  who  unite  with  him  in  contemptuously  discarding  what  he  expressly  ad- 
kits  to  be  the  teaching  of  Swedenborg,  and  rejoices  that  the  number  is  destined  largely 
Dd  speedily  to  increase.  Why  does  he  not  reject  at  once  and  in  toto  a  system  of  which 
e  denies  the  fundamental  position  ;  for,  do  away  the  N.  C.  doctrine  of  the  ruling  love, 
ad  the  whole  fabric  is  in  effect  subverted. 

(dd)  We  will  not  contend  with  the  writer's  assurance  on  this  head.  It  is  harmless  in 
self,  though  it  may  indicate  a  state  of  mental  closing  up  and  confirmation,  which  is  deep- 
^  to  be  regretted.  We  are  sorry  to  see  a  man  commit  himself  with  so  much  posiiiveness 
I  a  theory  which,  after  all,  can  amount  at  the  utmost  to  nothing  more  than  the  barest 
ossibility. 

(<c)  If  a  reward  were  offered  for  the  wildest  and  most  extravagant  vein  of  rhapsody 
lat  could  be  offered  on  the  subject  of  man's  moral  freedom,  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt 
lat  our  correspondent  would  bear  it  away  in  triumph  over  every  competitor.  The 
rhole  argument  rests  upon  the  monstrous  assumption  that  a  man  or  a  spirit  has  no  real 
■eedom,  unless  he  can  will  in  direct  contrariety  to  his  ruling  love,  no  matter  how  strong 
nd  irresistible  that  may  be.  "  All  power  to  will  is  forever  annihilated  by  the  eternal 
xity  of  the  ruling  love  !'*  Can  anything  be  more  absurd  ?  Are  not  the  worst  men  on 
srth,  and  the  most  consummate  demon  j  in  hell  free  in  the  choices  and  actions  which 
leir  love  dictates  ?    If  not,  they  surely  are  not  responsible  for  them.     It  is  true,  indeed. 
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hell,  are  jet  bj  opposing  evils  and  fahities  brought  so  nnieh  into  abe/anee,  as  to  be  nt* 
terly  ifioperatiTe  towarcfs  man's  regeneration/  in  which  case  his  condition  is  hopeleii« 

'*  If  evil  steals  those  goods  and  truths,  and  applies  them  to  confirm  evih  and  falseSfCspe' 
cially  if  it  does  this  from  deceit^  then  if  conitffMfs  tho$e  rentaint ;  for  in  sncfa  ease  it  miiet 
together  evils  with  goods,  uud  falses  with  truths,  so  that  thejr  cannot  be  separated,  aW 
then  tht  man  is  totaliy  loit.*''-A.  C.  5135. 

V/e  have  here  then  an  element  which  is  by  no  means  to  be  left  out  of  the  account,  when 
we  are  speculating  upon  the  probabilities  of  the  final  recovery  of  all  men  from  a  state  of 
evil.  To  our  friend,  the  writer  of  the  present  article,  wo  know  of  no  portion  of  Swedei^ 
borg's  teachings  more  worthy  to  be  commended  than  the  following : 

"  Tlie  man  of  the  church  at  tliis  day  believes  that  whatever  be  the  quality  of  any  one's 
life,  still  by  mercy  he  can  be  received  into  heaven,  an^  there  enjoy  eternal  blessedness  ; 
for  he  suppo.ses  that  it  depends  only  upon  his  admission ;  in  this,  however,  he  is  much 
deceived;  for  no  one  can  be  ndmittcd  and  received  into  heaven,  unless  he  has  received 
spiritual  life :  and  no  one  can  receive  spiritual  life,  unless  he  is  regenerated ;  and  no  ooe 
can  be  regenerated,  unless  by  the  good  of  life  conjoined  to  the  truth  of  doctrine ;  hence  he 
has  spiritual  life." — A.  C.  5342. 

Let  the  writer  show  that  these  conditions  are  present  with  the  inmates  of  the  hells,  and 
he  may  then  be  entitled  to  speak  with  the  confidence  which  we  now  deem  unfonndedr 
and  to  affirm  that  /arfs  are  not  against  the  theory  of  final  restoration,  which  they  cer- 
tainly are  if  the  laws  and  principles  of  the  Divine  economy  are  against  it. 

(/)  The  writer,  we  think,  states  objections  more  clearly  than  he  answers  them  satisfac- 
torily. A  peculiar  mode  of  bridging  over  the  *'  great  gulf*  here  discloscB  itself.  The  best 
bad  man,  and  the  worst  good  man  stand  in  such  near  proximity  with  each  other,  that  the 
chain  of  reforming  influence  may  easily  pass  from  one  to  the  other,  and  through  him 
eventually  to  all  the  lower  gradations,  till  the  whole  of  the  afiiliated  mass  of  evil  is  pene« 
trated  and  renovated  by  the  Divine  influx.  The  apex  of  one  pyramid  being  brought  close 
to  that  of  another,  there  shall  be  a  kind  of  electrical  transmission  of  the  pervading  ele- 
ment of  the  one  into  that  of  the  other,  till  it  reaches  the  extrcmcst  base.  But  the  traas« 
mission  still  will  not  take  place  from  tiie  simple  fact  of  contiguity.  There  must  be  aeon- 
ducting  medium  and  a  receptive  substance  or  such  an  elemental  affinity  as  will  admit 
the  passing  over  of  the  influence  of  the  one  to  the  other.  In  the  case  supposcil,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  heavenly  influx  is  always  perverted  in  its  descent  to  the  hells, 
because  it  there  encounters  opposing  states  and  forms.  The  receptive  forms  with  the  evil 
are  inverted,  and  truth  is  consequently^  turned  into  falsity.  This  inversion  is  seldom  en- 
tire in  the  present  life,  but  in  the  other  life  it  is  the  case  with  all  who  become  the  inmates 
of  hell. 

•*  That  it  is  rarely  the  case  with  man  whilst  he  lives  in  the  world,  is  because  he  is 
then  continually  kept  in  a  state  capable  of  being  reformed,  if  so  be  from  a  free  principle 
he  desist?  from  evils  ;  but  after  death  his  life  follows  him,  and  he  remains  in  the  state 
which  he  had  procured  to  himself  by  the  whole  course  of  his  life  in  the  world  ;  then  he 
who  is  in  evil  is  no  longer  capable  of  being  reformed  ;  and  lest  he  should  have  commu- 
nication with  any  society  of  heaven,  nil  truth  and  good  is  taken  away  from  him,  in  con- 
sequence whereof  he  remains  in  evil  and  the  false,  which  increase  according  to  the  fa- 
culty which  he  has  acquired  to  himself  in  the  world  of  receiving  them."— A.  C.  6977. 

An  equally  pertinent  paragraph  occurs  in  the  following,  in  which  also  the  true  rt- 
tionale  of  remains  is  still  more  fully  brought  to  light. 

•*  The  reason  why  good  and  truth  are  stored  up  within,  and  arc  there  reserved  by  the 
Lord,  even  in  the  case  of  the  evil  is,  that  still  there  may  be  something  of  the  human  prin* 
cipte  remaining;  for  man  without  those  things  is  not  a  man  ;  for  the  things  stored  up 
and  reserved  are  good  and  truth  ;  by  these  man  has  communication  with  heaven,  and 
ao  much  as  he  has  of  communication  with  heaven,  so  far  he  is  a  man ;  the  evil,  indeed, 
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flu*,  from  CQDfessing  the  apparent  or  real  inconsistencies  which  our  correspondent  would 
fiun  charge  upon  Swedenborg,  Whether  we  have  succeeded  in  defending  him  and  the 
igritem  from  imputations  to  which  the  writer  would  subject  thera>  it  is  left  for  the  reader 
tojadge. 

ijj)  They  doubtless  will  not  receive  it  unless  they  see  reason  to  believe  it  true.  If  they 
Blose  up  and  bar  their  minds  doggedly  against  it,  pre-determined  to  reject  it  at  all  haz- 
uds,  it  matters  little,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  whether  they  receive  it  or  not.  Mou  must 
ndge  for  themselves  whether  the  writings  contain  the  doctrine.  Those  that  propound  the 
lystem  of  the  N.  C.  to  the  world  lay  no  claim  to  an  authoritative  exposition  of  its  tenets, 
rhey  merely  give  their  own  individual  views  of  their  scope  and  import,  utterly  renounc- 
og  every  thing  like  an  attempt  to  palm  off  their  interpretation  as  the  only  orthodox  ones. 
¥e  arrogate  to  ourselves  nothing  more  in  the  present  critique  of  the  article  before  us,  than 
>  assign  our  reasons  for  considering  the  proposed  theory  as  repugnant  to  Swedenborg's 
MchiDgs.  These  teachings  must  win  assent  by  their  own  evidence  of  truth,  and  if  the 
lOQsands  of  liberal  Christians  above  alluded  to  are  revolted  by  such  an  apprehended  fea- 
ue  of  the  system,  the  New  Church  must  forego  their  accession  with  all  the  philosophy  it 
an  muster.  As  for  our  friend's  grateful  recognition  of  a  special  providence  in  bringing 
latters  to  such  a  pass  that  Swedenborg's  authority  on  the  score  of  absolute  truth  and  re- 
ability  shaU  be  seriously  called  in  question,  and  a  way  thereby  opened  for  the  more 
Hueral  acceptance  of  his  doctrines  with  liberal  minds,  we  have  but  little  to  say  to  it,  as  we 
Tongly  suspect "  the  wish  is  father  to  the  thought."  We  see  no  evidence  of  the  fact  as- 
srted.  We  acknowledge  no  such  charge  of  error  or  inconsistency  as  made  out,  and 
lerefbre  we  have  no  idea  that  any  such  half-way  reception  as  our  correspondent  exem- 
lifles  is  likely  to  take  place  to  any  great  extent. 

{kk}  With  equal  assurance  we  would  say,  "  Tell  no  man  that  ever  a  time  will  come 
'hen  he  toill  will  it.*'  With  the  evidence  we  have  on  the  subject,  it  is  the  height  of  pre- 
amption  to  propound  the  tenet  of  a  final  universal  restoration,  of  which  our  correspond* 
Dt  is  80  confident.  He  has  not  the  data  in  Scripture,  Reason,  or  Swedenborg,  for  the  tone 
f  assurance  which  breathes  through  his  communication.  He  may,  if  he  pleases,  cherish 
tie  private  hope  that  a  way  of  deliverance  may  be  somehow  opened  for  the  inmates  of 
tie  hells,  but  nothing  can  be  more  unwise  or  rash  than  to  proclaim  it  as  a  truth  which 
lay  be  positively  affirmed  as  an  article  of  faith.  Even  on  the  supposition  that  his  view 
honld  eventually  prove  correct,  it  were  still  better  to  leave  it  enveloped  in  the  phraseology 
1  which  we  find  it  clothed  by  Swedenborg.  The  due  practical  influence  of  the  truth,  we 
xe  persuaded,  will  be  better  promoted  by  the  belief  of  the  unalterable  permanence  of  the 
tales  into  which  the  spirits  of  the  evil  and  the  good  are  introduced  after  death.  This  is 
le  more  obvious  and  unforced  import  of  the  sacred  Word,  and  of  its  illuminated  ex- 
pander, and  we  deem  it  every  way  safer  and  more  salutary  to  conform  to  this  example, 
ad  if  the  unfathomed  future  shall  have  any  difierent  disclosures  to  make,  the  majority  of 
nankind  will  be  better  prepared  to  meet  them. — Ed. 


EXTRACT. 

"The  freedom  of  man  is  that  by  which,  in  which,  and  with  which  the  Lord  is  present 
nman.  And  he  continually  urges  the  reception  of  Himself,  but  never  removes  and  takes 
way  freedom ;  since  all  that  which  is  done  by  man  in  spiritual  things,  not  in  freedom, 
oes  not  remain;  wherefore  it  may  be  said,  that  this  freedom  of  man  is  that  in  which 
t^Lord  dwells  with  him  in  his  soul."-*T.  C  R.  49S. 
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'*  Although  man  is  bom  a  hell  from  adulterous  parents,  jet,  nerertheless^he  isnotbon 
to  hell,  but  to  heaven ;  for  it  rs  provided  by  the  Lord  that  no  one  is  condemned' to  hell  on 
ncconnt  of  hereditary  cvib,  b%tr  on  account  of  the  evUt  whUh  he  ha$  actuaUy  madt  hit  ow 
^y  ^'A  /  AS  may  appear  from  the  case  of  infants  after  death,  who  are  all  adopted  by  the 
Lord,  educated  under  his  auspices  in  heaven,  and  saved ;  from  which  it  is  evident  thtt 
every  man,  although  from  connate  evils  he  is  a  heU,  yet  he  is  not  bom  to  hell,  but  to- 
keaven.'*— ^.  C.  9S9. 

What  more  ean  be  needed  to  dear  the  skirts  of  the  Dirine  equity  of  every  soilmg  im- 
putation than  the  fact,  that  akfaough  men  bfought  into  being  under  the  piessufe  of  ad* 
verse  circumstances  from  hereditary  evils  may  be  among  the  lost,  yet  it  was  from  no 
fixed  or  iron  necessity,  but  from  the  free  action  of  theii  own  wills  prompting  them  to 
choose  that  which  they  might  have  rejected  ? 

( j)  This  will  depend  upon  the  fact  of  the  subject's  choosing  or  refusing-— Appropriat- 
ing or  repudiating — the  evils  which  constitute  its  sad  inheritance^ 

(k)  It  will  be  found  that  N.  C.  writers  are  not  at  all  lacking  in  the  appreciation  of  these 
circumstances,  wlienever  an  occasion  arises  that  calls  them  in  question,  and  requins 
a  distinctly  pronounced  verdict.  Why  should  they  not  take  them  sufficiently  into  ac- 
count ?  What  reason  can  be  assigned  for  their  overlooking  them  ?  They  may  not  draw 
the  same  inferences  from  them  as  our  essayist,  but  it  would  be  strange  if  they  should  be 
blind  to  the  fact  of  their  existence,  or  of  the  true  light  in  which  they  were  to  be 
viewed, 

(/)  Where  does  the  writer  find  the  warrant  for  his  confident  assertion  on  this  head  ? 
The  body,  it  is  true,  is  left  behind  at  death,  but  the  principle  on  which  bodily  senaatioos 
and  temptations  depend  is  interior  to  the  body  and  goes  with  the  spirit  into  the  world  of 
spirits,  and  will  be  operative  there  as  well  as-here.  The  degree  to  which  wo  shall  be  ex- 
empt from  its  action  wiU  depend  upon  the  degree  to  which  we  have  resisted  its  influence 
in  the  fiesh. 

(m)  Why  then  should  not  this  order  of  things  be  permanent  ?  Is  there,  hi  the  nature 
of  the  case,  any  stronger  reason  for  believing  that  it  will  cease,  than  that  it  will  continue 
forever  1  But  on  tbi»  head  the  writer  has  something  to  say,  as  we  have  also,  in  what 
follows. 

(n)  Here  at  least  the  writer  admits  that  the  eternity  of  the  hells  is  expvessly  taught  by 
Swedenborg.  **  Put  a  pin  there."  We  may  find  hereafter  that  he  has  forgotten  the  fact 
of  the  concession.  The  reader  will  notice,  moreover,  here  and  elsewhere  tlurough  the  ar- 
ticle, the  use  of  certain  invidious  terms  which  represent  Old  Church  instead  of  New 
Church  ideas  on  the  snbject.  **  Hell  punishments,"  "  eternal  damnation,"  &c.,  though 
it  is  possible  that  they  or  equivalent  phrases  may  occasionally  occur  irt  Swedenborg,  yet 
they  do  not  constitute  the  staple  of  his  diction,  nor  are  they  In  accordance  with  the  tenor 
of  his  teachings  in  respect  to  the  infcmal  state.  Considered  as  an  element  ordelightr 
and  congenial  with  the  ruling  loves  of  their  inhabitants,  the  bells  are  not  in  strict  pro- 
priety a  place  of  punishment,  nor  are  they  usually  spoken  of  as  such  by  Swedenborg,  al- 
though it  is  certain  that  both  punishments^  and  torments  are  experienced  there.  But  the 
ordinary  tenor  of  infernal  existence  is  not  one  ef  punishment.  Punishments  are  admin- 
istered there  upon  occasion  of  the  outbreak  of  particular  evils,  just  as  men  confined  t» 
our  state  prisons  are  subjected  to  punishment»  when  gnilty  of  extra  misdemeanors.  It  is 
in  this  sense  of  occasional  and  extraordinary  penalties,  that  the  term  punishment  is  ap- 
plied to  the  hells,  and  it  will  probably  be  found  that  the  phrase  '*  punishments  of  hell'*  is 
much  more  frequently  employed  than  "  punishment  of  helk^'  At  the  same  time,  oar 
readers  will  not  understand  that  hell  is  intrinsically  a  purely  delectable  state,  even  to 
those  who  prefer  it  to  every  other. 
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(«*)  6f  ao  means.  Apparent  disorder  may  be  real  order ;  but  real  disorder  can  never 
«hango  its  essential  nature. 

(o)  It  is  a  very  easy  raauer  to  substitute  our  own  ideas  of  what  constitutes  true  order, 
lor  genuine  Divine  order  itself.  Man's  foolish  wisdom  would  be  prone  to  rest  in  the  idea 
here  advanced,  and  suppose  that  the  making  evil  temporary^  subduing  all  discord, 
and  promoting  all  harmony  was  the  perfection  of  order.  But  let  us  listen  to  a  higher  au- 
thority« 

*'  It  is  to  be  observed  that  there  are  two  things  which  constitute  the  order  of  the  univer- 
aal  heaven,  and  hence  order  in  the  universe,  viz :  good  and  truth;  good  is  the  essential  of 
order,  and  all  things  pertaining  thereto  are  of  mercy;  truth  is  the  secondary  of  order,  and 
mil  things  pertaining  thereto  are  truths.  Divine  good  judges  all  to  heaven  ;  but  Divine 
truth  condemns  all  to  hell ;  wherefore,  unless  the  mercy  of  the  Lord,  which  is  of  good, 
were  eternal,  all  men  whatsoever  would  be  damned.  That  the  wicked,  nevertlieless,  are 
condemned  to  hell,  is  not  a  consequence  of  Divine  good  being  separated  from  Divine 
truth,  but  is  because  man  separates  himself  from  the  Divine  good,  for  the  Lord  never  casts 
down  any  to  heli,  but  man  casts  himself  down." — A.  C.  2258. 


<c 


When  man  separates  himself  from  good,  he  then  casts  himself  into  the  laws  of  order, 
which  are  of  truth  separate  from  good,  and  which  are  such  that  they  condemn  iiiiB,  for 
all  truth  condenms  man,  and  casts  him  down  to  hell." — A.  C  2447. 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  as  the  Divine  Good  is  the  essential  or  primary  of  Divine 
Order,  while  the  Divine  Truth  is  its  secondary,  and  as  these  two  principles  have  necessa- 
rily  an  arranging  virtue,  so  they  operate  by  arrangtti^g  all  the  tilings,  both  of  heaven  and 
hell*  the  former  -being  ruled  into  heavenly  order  by  the  power  of  good,  and  the  latter  into 
infernal  order  by  the  power  of  truth.  So  far,  therefore,  from  its  being  a  result  of  order, 
to  merge  the  one  of  these  stales  in  the  other,  it  is  rather  the  function  and  prerogative  of 
genuine  order  to  discriminate  with  the  nicest  exactitude  the  one  from  the  other,  and  keep 
ihem  everlastingly  distinct. 

(p)  Why  will  sensible  men  talk  in  this  style,  as  if  the  result  in  question  were  the  fruit 
of  a  combat  between  Divine  Omnipotence  and  human  weakness?  Does  not  the  writer 
perceive  ^at  he  is  taking  for  granted  the  very  point  which  is  denied,  and  which  he  is 
bound  to  prove  ?  We  deny  utterly  that  the  question  here  is  a  question  of  mere  power. 
The  Divine  power  never  acts  apart  from  the  Divine  wisdom,  and  it  is  -an  essential  of 
that  wisdom  never  to  infringe  upon  the  inherent  and  indefeasible  freedom  of  its  subjects. 
How  absurd  to  set  up  '*  the  Almighty  Will,^  as  the  great  antagonist  to  man^s  perversions, 
and  to  represent  that  as  pledged  to  bring  about  a  consummation  in  which  evil  shall  have 
no  part.  It  is  the  glory  of  the  Divine  Being  that  he  works  out  his  counsels  through  the 
free  agency  of  mao,  and  tliough  he  does  indeed  overrule  all  the  disorder  in  the  universe, 
and  is  continually  perfecting  order,  yet  it  is  not  by  extinguishing  the  element  or  principle 
of  disorder,  but  by  separating  and  segregating  it  from  its  opposite.  All  the  spirits  who 
are  in  disorder  are  to  be  more  and  more  discriminated  from  those  who  are  in  order. 

(^)  We  see  so  many  points  in  which  the  writer's  analogy  halts,  that  to  us  it  carries  with 
h  exceedingly  little  weight.  In  the  first  place,  the  excreted  and  refuse  portions  of  the  in- 
dividual man  are  by  the  supposition  *'  brought  into  other  men."  Consistency,  therefore, 
would  require  that  there  should  be  another  Grand  Man  distinct  from  that  from  which  the 
evil  are  cast  out,  into  the  composition  of  which  they  might  enter.  But  there  is  but  one 
Grand  Man,  and  into  this  the  analogy  forbids  that  they  should  be  re-incorporated. 
Secondly,  the  rejected  portions  of  the  human  system  are  passive  in  all  (he  processes  they 
undergo.  The  analogous  evil  entities  cast  off  from  the  Grand  Man,  are  free,  conscious, 
and  active  in  their  self-expulsion.  A  mutual  repugnance  ejects  them  from  the  heavenly 
humanity ;  what  affinity  can  be  conceived  of  as  re-incorporating  ihem,  by  voluntary 
choice,  in  the  body  which  they  have  voluntarily  forsaken  ?    If  it  be  said  that  like  the 
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physical  substances  supposed,  they  are  to  be  prepared  for  re-UDioa,  we  woold  ask  how^oi 
Mrhere  is  the  preliminary  training  to  be  accomplished  t  Is  there  aay  state  or  prorinoe  as- 
signable where  this  can  be  done,  but  either  heaven  or  hell  t  As  the  abode  in  the  World 
of  Spirits  is  not  usually  mere  than  thirty  years,  must  it  not  of  necessity  be  in  one  or  the 
other  oT  these  regions  ?  But  if  in  heaven,. tl^e  soul  is  already  in  the  Grand  Man;  if  ia 
hell,  what  tendency  is  there  in  such  a  school  as  that  to  fit  its  inmates  for  heaven  1 

(r)  This  is  but  another  form  of  the  same  argument,  with  which  we  have  all  along  been 
conversant.  The  grand  ditEculty  remains  unsolved,  how  the  regenerating  process  is  to 
begin,  in  the  case  of  any  individual,  without  an  infraction  upon  bis  freedooi.  Yet  the 
reasoning  supposes  a  continued  deliverance  of  individual,  subjects  from  the  hells,  and  a 
continual  replacement  by  the  accession  oi  others.  A  hell  is  a  state-prison  which  is  itself 
permanent,  but  its  inmates  transient.  We  do  not  deem  it  important  to  argue  the  point  as 
now  presented,  as  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  whole  debate  is  more  distinctl^f  pte- 
■ented  under  other  heads.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  writer  concedes  on 
this  ground  the  possibility  of  the  ^  eternity  of  evil,  and  the  hells.** 

(s)  These  intimations  of  obscured  perceptions,  of  errors  and  contradictions  in  Sweden- 
borg  are  at  least  somewhat  amusing,  from  the  grave  and  coiuplaisant  air  with  which  it  is 
uttered.  It  is  curious,  as  a  specin^n  of  the  facility  with  which  a  chosen  theory  will  be 
allowed  to  override  all  couiucr  suggesiioos  and  all  opposing  authorities,  however  high  and 
intrinsically  impregnable.     As  a  curiosity  we  let  it  pass. 

(0  His  lack  of  vision  is,  therefore,  to  bo  supplied  by  tlie  keener  and  profocuMler  insight 
of  those  who  feel  competent  to  sit  in  judgment  on  his  disclosures,  and  discriminate  the 
false  from  the  true.  We  trust  that  all  the  friends  of  the  illustrious  teacher  of  the  N.  C. 
will  be  fateful  for  the  lenicikcy  with  which  his  errors  are  regarded,  and  for  the  apologies 
which  are  so  complaisantly  framed  for  them. 

(tt)  Under  correction  we  venture  to  pronounce  this  a  very  weak  and  idle  qoestioa.  It 
is  a  question  which,  in  the  writer's  mind,  refers  itself  simply  to  omnipotence  for  an  an- 
swer. This  is  evident  from  what  follows.  Wo  have  replied  to  it  over  and  over  again  in 
our  preceding  remarks.  The  Lord  of  Love  always  presents  himself  in  »  lovely  light  to 
his  creatures — it  is  their  inward  state  only  which  prevents  any  of  tbem  from  recog- 
nizing or  realizing  it.  In  order  to  this  their  state  must  be  changed ;  but  the  Lord  coaaol 
effect  this  change,  consistently  with  their  nature,  apart  from  the  concurrence  of  their  own 
free  wills.  That  this  concurrence  will  ever  take  place,  with  the  whole  race,  in  time  or 
eternity  is  what  no  man  knows,  and  what  no  man  is  authorized  to  affirm. 

(v)  If  the  writer  is  here  relying  upon  Ic^ic,  he  is  unfortunate  in  treating  us  only  to  a 
series  of  non  stquiturs^  for  we  are  utterly  unable  to  see  how  they  follow  from  anything  he 
has  previously  said  or  not  said.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  would  be  understood  as  speak- 
ing oracularly,  we  would  fain  be  informed  of  the  authority  on  which  he  plants  himself. 
Is  it  his  own  special  illumination,  or  that  of  some  one  else  I 

(Kf)  Wo  will  }(ive  the  foregoing  extract  a  little  more  at  length,  and  then  submit  to  the 
reader  whether  it  strikes  him  as  conveying  the  idea  which  our  correspondent  would  elicit 
from  it. 

**  It  is  so  with  the  wicked  in  the  other  life,  that  they  arc  not  punished  till  their  evils 
have  arrived  at  the  mmost.  For  such  is  the  equilibrium  in  the  other  life,  that  evil 
punishes  itself,  or  that  the  wicked  run  into  the  punishment  of  tlieir  evil;  but  only 
when  their  evil  is  arrived  at  \U  utmost.  Every  evil  has  its  limit,  though  it  is  different  in 
ench  individual :  this  limit  it  is  not  allowed  them  to  pass;  and  when  a  wicked  person 
docs  pass  it,  he  plunges  himself  into  punishment.'* — A,  C.  1S57. 

What  is  there  in  this  to  sustain  the  conclusion  that  '*  from  the  very  nature  and  origin 
of  evil,  in  contrast  with  good  (which  has  not,  he  says,  such  a  limit),  the  former  must 
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o  onr  perception  so  manifestly,  the  ''  spirit  which  giveth  life^  to  its 
etter?  With  its  aid  we  read  the  Bible  with  interest,  nature  with  a 
deasant  zest,  and  the  affairs  of  mankind  with  a  broad  comprehen- 
dreness. 

This  science  is  justly  to  be  considered  as  the  corner-stone  of  the 
Sew-Chnrch  doctrines.  Without  it  they  cannot  be  proven.  Destroy 
t,  and  you  destroy  the  New  Church  ;  but  at  the  same  time  you  turn 
>eauty.  Nature,  order  xcxf/io;,  into  chaos,  and  the  Bible  into  a  mean- 
ngless  book,  confused  in  style,  of  many  contradictions,  and  yielding 
iny  amount  of  material  for  conflicting  thoughts,  ecclesiastical 
ichisms,  and  angry  disputes. 

In  regard  to  the  various  objects  of  nature,  involving  the  principle 
»f  correspondence,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  each  has  a  distinctive 
[uality,  a  quahy  from  which  its  correspondence  is  derived ;  thus,  a 
tone  signifies  natural  truth,  from  its  hardness,  fixedness,  and  power 
tf  resistance :  so  heat  corresponds  to  love,  light  to  truth,  as  we  might 
tay,  intrinsically — from  their  very  nature.  But  an  object  is  not  al- 
ways viewed  thus,  as  is  evident  from  the  signification  of  Moses  and 
»ther  persons  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  or  from  that  of  each  of  the  pre- 
iioas  stones.  For  illustration,  a  law,  viewed  by  a  criminal,  will  be 
bought  unjust,  though  to  the  society  in  which  he  lives  it  seems  per- 
fectly just.  The  point  of  the  matter  is  that  the  object  is  reduced 
lomewhat  to  the  state  of  the  subject,  or  is  viewed  in  different  rela- 
ions.  So  it  is  frequently  with  correspondence.  Moses  represents 
the  Lord,  not  intrinsically,  but  from  the  relation  in  which  he  stood  to 
the  children  of  Israel  in  their  representative  character.  The  signifi- 
cation of  the  twelve  precious  stones,  is  taken  from  their  color  merely, 
that  iSy  they  are  viewed  in  relation  to  the  light. 

This  kind  of  correspondence  might  be  termed  referential  or  reflect- 
ive  correspondence,  though  the  different  manifestations  of  it  are  call- 
ed analogies.  It  gives  us  the  idea  of  infinity  in  unity,  of  melody  in 
harmony,  of  elements  in  a  body,  and  of  penetrability  and  divisibility 
within  a  particle  of  matter,  however  small.  The  other  kind  of  cor- 
respondence is  intrinsic,  and  is  always  the  same.  Can  the  heart 
cease  to  correspond  to  love,  the  head  to  wisdom,  the  shoulder  to 
power,  or  the  feet  to  the  sensual  principle  ?  We  cannot  imagine 
sach  impossibilities.  This  is  the  unity,  of  which  analogies,  or  re- 
flective correspondences,  and  the  infinity,  the  harmony,  of  which  they 
are  the  melody,  the  light,  of  which  they  are  the  colors,  in  short,  the 
sum  and  substance  of  which  they  are  the  details  and  expansion. 
The  latter  setting  forth  the  character  of  God  as  reflected  from  an  un- 
regenerated  heart  and  life,  says, "  God  is  angry  with  the  wicked  every 
day  ;''  the  other,  exhibiting  the  same  object  in  his  Eternal,  unchange- 
able character,  says,  "  God  is  love." 

J.  W.  L. 

Frankford,  Ft. 

EXTRACT. 

"  There  is  no  genuine  Charity  which  is  living,  unless  it  is  conjoined  to  faith,  and  an* 
lilt  they  both  together  look  to  the  Lord."— T.  C.  JR.  450. 
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that  this  is  properly  termed  an  infernal  freedom,  but  it  is  still  <reedom»  u  it  is  the  op- 
posite of  compalsion,  and  involves  accountability,  although  in  itself  and  iu  cootiart 
with  celestial  freedom,  it  is  miserable  bondage,  and  is  so  called  by  Swedenborg  on  tfas 
warrant  of  the  Word,  which  declares  that  •*  he  that  committeth  sin  is  the  9eroant  of  sin," 
Celestial  freedom  or  the  actings  of  a  will  in  unison  with  the  Divine  will  is  alone  entided  to 
the  name.  If  we  had  any  hope  that  the  authority  of  Swedenborg  would  weigh  with  ths 
writer  on  a  point  which  he  has  so  strongly  prejudged,  we  would  urge  him  to  consult  tht 
Index  to  the  Arcana  and  the  True  Christian  Religion,  and  refer  to  the  various  passages  in 
which  the  subject  of  freedom  is  treated  of,  and  he  would  there  learn  that  there  is  no  will- 
ing in  the  other  life  contrary  to  the  current  of  the  ruling  love,  because  the  force  of  that 
love  so  falsifies  the  truth  of  the  understanding,  that  the  requisite  motives  cannot  be 
brought  to  bear  as  they  may  in  this  world.  But  it  is  too  evident,  that  however  he  may 
compliment  his  much  admired  Seer  on  the  "  ocean  of  truth,**  in  which  he  enables  us  to 
swim,  he  regards  him  as  a  lying  prophet  on  the  themes  before  us^  to  wit,  of  ptan*! 
freedom  and  of  the  ruling  love. 

(//)  Another  change  rung  on  the  old  position,  that  if  all  men  are  not  eventnally  saved, 
the  only  alternative  is  "the  enormous  conclusion  of  an  unwilling,  or  unable  anddisap* 
pointed  God."  We  would  beg  to  know  whether  our  correspondent  has  ever  read,  or, hav- 
ing read,  has  recognized  any  truth  in  such  passages  as  the  following : 

"If  man  could  have  been  created  without  free  agency  in  spiritual  things,  what  then 
would  be  easier  for  Almighty  God  than  to  bring  all  in  the  whole  world  to  believe  in  ths 
Lord?"— T.C.  11,600. 

'^'  <*  The  man  who  by  falses  concerning  the  spiritual  things  of  the  church  has  become  nat- 
ural cannot  think  otherwise  concerning  the  Divine  Omnipotence,  than  that  it  is  above  or- 
der, tlius  concerning  Divine  On^nipotence  without  orcler;  wherefore  he  would  fall  into 
these  wild  queries :  Why  should  not  the  Lord  by  redemption  have  saved  the  whole  hu- 
man race,  without  exception  ?  Why  is  there  a  hell  1  Could  not,  and  cannot  God  from 
his  Omnipotence  destroy  it,  or  bring  all  out  thence,  and  make  them  angels  of  heaven  t 
Would  not  these  things  be  worthy  of  an  Omnipotent  God ^  besides  other  similar  things. 
But,  my  friend,  all  those  things  are  vain  and  frivolous.  The  Divine  Omnipotence  is  not 
without  order.  God  himself  is  order.  There  is  an  order  into  which  man  was  made, 
which  is,  that  his  happiness  or  his  misery  should  depend  on  his  free  agency  in  spiritual 
things."— 76.  502. 

•*  If  it  were  possible  for  man  to  be  reformed  by  compulsion,  there  would  not  be  a  man 
in  the  universe  who  would  not  be  saved,  for  nothing  would  be  more  easy  to  the  Lord  than 
to  compel  man  to  fear  Him,  to  worship  Him,  yea,  as  it  were,  to  love  Him,  the  means  be- 
ing innumerable." — A.  C.  'iSSl. 

How  does  this  sound  by  the  side  of  the  present,  and  many  other  paragraphs  in  this 
communication  1 

(gg)  There  is  nothing  in  the  case  of  the  heathen  that  shall  exclude  them  from  the  ope- 
ration of  the  general  law  which  determines  the  destiny  of  the  rest  of  the  human  race. 
The  argument  in  the  present  connexion  is  so  awkwardly  put  that  wo  scarce  know  what 
the  writer  is  aiming  at.  Undoubtedly,  there  are  some  of  the  heathen  "  whose  ruling  love 
is  evil  unto  death."  And  what  then  1  Do  wo  any  where  learn  that  such  are  saved  ?  And 
if  they  are  not  saved,  do  wu  learn  that  the  Divine  Love  or  Wisdom  is  in  fault?  Is  the 
writer  aware  of  what  Swedenborg  really  teaches  on  this  head  ?  If  he  is,  let  him  show  dis- 
tinctly how  it  militates  with  the  principles  we  have  all  along  maintained  as  those  of  the 
New  Church. 

{hh)  This  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  pictures  given  by  Swedenborg  of  the  infernal 
abodes,  but  we  are  willing  to  leave  our  friend  to  enjoy  his  own  opinion  on  that  head. 

(ti)  As  to  the  latter  of  these  altcmativcp^  it  will  have  been  seen  that  we  are  far,  very 
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lkr»  from  coafessing  the  apparent  or  real  inconsistencies  which  our  correspondent  would 
&in  charge  upon  Swedenborg,  Whether  we  have  succeeded  in  defending  him  and  the 
qrstem  from  imputations  to  which  the  writer  would  subject  them,  it  is  left  for  the  reader 
to  judge. 

ijj)  They  doubtless  will  not  receive  it  unless  they  see  reason  to  believe  it  true.  If  they 
elose  up  and  bar  their  minds  doggedly  against  it,  pre-determined  to  reject  it  at  all  haz- 
mids,  it  matters  little,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  whether  they  receive  it  or  not.  Men  must 
judge  for  themselves  whether  the  writings  contain  the  doctrine.  Those  that  propound  the 
system  of  the  N.  C.  to  the  world  lay  no  claim  to  an  authoritative  exposition  of  its  tenets. 
They  merely  give  their  own  individual  views  of  their  scope  and  import,  utterly  renounc- 
ing every  thing  like  an  attempt  to  palm  off  their  interpretation  as  the  only  orthodox  ones. 
We  arrogate  to  ourselves  nothing  more  in  the  present  critique  of  the  article  before  us,  than 
to  assign  our  reasons  for  considering  the  proposed  theory  as  repugnant  to  Sweden borg*8 
teachings.  These  teachings  must  win  assent  by  their  own  evidence  of  truth,  and  if  the 
thousands  of  liberal  Christians  above  alluded  to  are  revolted  by  such  an  apprehended  fea- 
ture of  the  system,  the  New  Church  must  forego  their  accession  with  all  the  philosophy  it 
emn  muster.  As  for  our  friend's  grateful  recognition  of  a  special  providence  in  bringing 
matters  to  such  a  pass  that  Swedenborg*s  authority  on  the  score  of  absolute  truth  and  re- 
liability shall  be  seriously  called  in  question,  and  a  way  thereby  opened  for  the  more 
general  acceptance  of  his  doctrines  with  liberal  minda,  we  have  but  little  to  say  to  it,  as  we 
strongly  suspect  '*  the  wish  is  father  to  the  thought.*'  We  see  no  evidence  of  the  fact  as- 
serted. We  acknowledge  no  such  charge  of  error  or  inconsistency  as  made  out,  and 
therefore  we  have  no  idea  that  any  such  half-way  reception  as  our  correspondent  exem- 
plifies is  likely  to  take  place  to  any  great  extent. 

{kk)  With  equal  assurance  we  would  say,  **  Tell  no  man  that  ever  a  time  will  come 
when  he  will  will  it.**  With  the  evidence  we  have  on  the  subject,  it  is  the  height  of  pre- 
sumption to  propound  the  tenet  of  a  final  universal  restoration,  of  which  our  correspond- 
ent is  so  confident.  He  has  not  the  data  in  Scripture,  Reason,  or  Swedenborg,  for  tlie  tone 
of  assurance  which  breathes  through  his  communication.  He  may,  if  he  pleases,  cherish 
the  private  hope  that  a  way  of  deliverance  may  be  somehow  opened  for  the  inmates  of 
the  hells,  but  nothing  can  be  more  unwise  or  rash  than  to  proclaim  it  as  a  truth  which 
may  be  positively  affirmed  as  an  article  of  faith.  Even  on  the  supposition  that  his  view 
should  eventually  prove  correct,  it  were  stiil  better  to  leave  it  enveloped  in  the  phraseology 
in  which  we  find  it  clothed  by  Swedenborg.  The  due  practical  infiuence  of  the  truth,  we 
are  persuaded,  will  be  better  promoted  by  the  belief  of  the  unalterable  permanence  of  the 
states  into  which  the  spirits  of  the  evil  and  the  good  are  introduced  after  death.  This  is 
the  more  obvious  and  unforced  import  of  the  sacred  Word,  and  of  its  illuminated  ex- 
pounder, and  we  deem  it  every  way  safer  and  more  salutary  to  conform  to  this  example, 
snd  if  the  unfathomed  future  shall  have  any  difibrent  disclosures  to  make,  the  majority  of 
mankind  will  be  better  prepared  to  meet  them. — Ed. 


EXTRACT. 

*•  The  freedom  of  man  is  that  by  which,  in  which,  and  with  which  the  Lord  is  present 
in  man.  And  he  continually  urges  the  reception  of  Himself,  but  never  removes  and  takes 
away  freedom;  since  all  that  which  is  done  by  man  in  spiritual  things,  not  in  freedom, 
does  not  remain ;  wherefore  it  may  be  said,  that  this  freedom  of  man  is  that  in  which 
the  Lord  dwells  with  him  in  his  soul.**-*T.  C.  R.  493. 
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ARTICLE    V. 


SWEDENBORGIANISM. 

**  There  is  not  in  the  system,  if  system  it  may  be  called,  a  single 
clement  of  gospel.  It  is  out  and  out  an  afiair  of  self-righteousness. 
The  truth  is,  that  Swedenborg  was  a  man  of  scarcely  sound  mind, 
and  many  of  his  sayings  and  doings  were  such  as,  amongst  English 
people,  would  have  deprived  him  of  all  confidence  as  a  religious  in- 
structor. A  man  who  professed  to  enjoy  open  intercourse  with  the 
world  of  departed  spirits,  and  to  have  discovered  the  internal  sense  of 
the  Sacred  Scriptures,  hitherto  unknown,  would  only  have  been 
laughed  at,  even  among  intelligent  Sabbath  scholars.  He  holds  a 
number  of  cardinal  points  of  gospel  truth  as  to  phraseology,  while  he 
utterly  rejects  them  in  his  own  sense  of  their  acceptation.  He  holds 
that  there  is  a  Trinity,  and  yet  denies  its  personality.  He  holds  the 
atonement,  and  yet  rejects  the  notion  of  a  sacrifice  for  sin.  He  speaks 
of  faith,  but  protests  against  justification  by  it.  He  teaches  that  in 
the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  dwells  the  Trinity  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost ;  the  Father  constituting  the  soul  of  the  above  Humanity, 
while  the  humanity  itself  is  the  Son,  and  the  divine  virtue  proceeding 
from  it  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  forming  altogether  one  God ;  just  as  the 
soul,  the  body,  and  operation  of  the  mind  form  one  man.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  redemption,  wrought  by  this  incarnate  God,  he  teaches  that  it 
consists,  not  in  the  vicarious  sacrifice  of  Christ,  but  in  the  real  sub- 
jection of  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  their  removal  from  man  by 
continual  combats  and  victories  over  them,  during  his  abode  in  the 
world,  and  in  the  subsequent  descent  to  men  of  divine  power  and 
life  which  were  brought  near  to  him,  and  in  the  thus  glorified  hu- 
manity of  this  victorious  God. 

"  Swedenborg  teaches  that  *  the  sense  of  the  letter  of  the  holy  Word 
is  the  basis,  the  continent,  and  the  firmament  of  its  spiritual  and 
celestial  senses' — a  doctrine  for  which,  we  presume,  the  world  is  not 
much  the  wiser.  He  furthermore  holds  that  it  is  *  written  according 
to  the  doctrine  and  the  correspondences  between  things  spiritual  and 
things  natural,  and  thus  designed  as  the  vehicle  of  communication  of 
the  eternal  spiritual  truths  of  his  kingdom  to  the  minds  of  men;* 
another  sentence  which  adds  but  little  to  the  light  of  the  former. 
According  to  this  strange  enthusiast,  the  historical  parts  of  the  Scrip- 
tures contain  vast  stores  of  important  spiritual  wisdom,  under  the 
outward  letter.  He  further  taught  with  respect  to  morals,  that  the 
duty  of  man  is  to  shun  all  known  evils  as  sins  against  God,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  love,  to  cherish,  and  to  practice  whatever  is  wise, 
virtuous,  and  holy,  as  being  most  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God,  and 
to  the  spirit  of  his  precepts.  On  this  subject  he  insists  that  evil  must 
of  necessity  remain  with  man,  and  prove  his  eternal  destruction,  un- 
less it  be  removed  by  sincere  repentance,  leading  him  to  note  what 
is  disorderly  in  his  own  mind  and  life,  and  when  he  has  discovered  it, 
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to  fight  resolutely  against  its  influence,  in  dependence  on  the  aid  and 
grace  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  will  thus  appear,  that  it.  is  a  system,  the 
reverse  of  any  thing  gross,  carnal,  and  Antinomian ;  and  that  from 
the  very  nature  of  it,  it  is  attended  with  a  sort  of  silky  softness  in  the 
character  of  its  disciples,  which  renders  them  very  inoffensive  friends, 
neighbors,  and  citizens. 

•*  In  many  respects,  strange  as  the  system  is,  there  is  much  of  it  that 
is  true  and  in  harmony  with  the  gospel ;  but  as  a  whole,  it  is  a  dreamy 
delusion,  which  defies  all  reasonable  defence,  and  rests  upon  the  as- 
sumed experience  of  a  man  of  genius,  at  all  times  bereft  of  the  regu- 
lating power  of  a  sound  mind.  It  is  comfortable  to  think  that  we 
have  only  some  two  or  three  thousand  of  Swedenborg's  followers  in 
England,  notwithstanding  the  ready-made  dupes  which  exist  in  such 
numbers  amongst  us,  beings  who  are  ever  prepared  for  vassalage  to 
those  that  bring  before  them  something  new  and  wonderful,  and  who 
revolt  not  from  absurdity,  but  are  disposed  to  prize  a  system  in  pro- 
portion as  it  outrages  reason.  But  it  is  a  fact  also  worthy  of  notice 
that  some  fifty  or  sixty  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  are  said  to 
be  believers  in  the  dogmas  of  Swedenborg ;  and  also  that  a  consider- 
able number  of  individuals  in  the  upper  walks  of  life,  who,  although 
they  have  not  declared  themselves  his  disciples,  yet  are  understood 
strongly  to  sympathize  with  them.  But  the  thing  is  too  ridiculous 
ever  to  make  much  way  even  in  this  stupid,  gullible  world  ;  it  is  a 
compound  of  Sabellianism,  Socinianism,  and  Mysticism." — Rev. 
George  Campbell^  D.  />.,  London. 

This  choice  extract  is  now  going  the  rounds  of  our  co-called  reli- 
gious papers.  It  is  perhaps  as  candid  a  notice  of  our  tenets  as  we 
can  reasonably  expect  from  a  Calvinistic  minister.  Its  peculiar  in- 
consistencies readily  attract  the  attention.  Dr.  Campbell  begins  by 
declaring  that  the  New  Church  doctrine  is  a  system  of  self-righteous- 
ness, and  in  the  next  paragraph  acknowledges  that  it  teaches  to  shun 
all  known  evils  as  sins  against  God,  to  do  what  is  wise,  virtuous,  and 
holy,  in  dependence  upon  the  aid  and  grace  of  Jesus  Christ ;  *'  It  is  a 
system  the  reverse  of  any  thing  gross,  carnal,  and  Antinomian,"  i.  e. 
it  is  refined,  spiritual,  orderly,  and  practical ;  still,  in  the  face  of 
this,  he  avers  that  "  it  is  a  dreamy  delusion  which  defies  all  reason- 
able defence."  He  admits  that  its  influence  renders  its  followers 
"  very  inoffensive  friends,  neighbors,  and  citizens,"  and  yet  rejoices 
that  there  are  only  two  or  three  thousand  of  them  in  England.  How 
different  from  Count  Hopken,  who  preferred  such  people  to  plant  a 
colony. 

But  the  practical  character  is  of  little  account  with  the  erudite 
D.  D.  He  can  sneer  at  the  visionary  features  of  the  system,  as 
though  it  was  fit  only  for  the  superstitious  rabble,  while  it  is  notorious 
that  both  in  England  and  America  its  disciples  are  oftenest  found 
among  the  enlightened  and  intelligent ;  sometimes  holding  positions 
of  honor  and  general  use  in  society.  It  is  because  that  Swedenborg 
disproves  the  tri-personal  trinity,  vicarious  atonement,  imputed  righ- 
teousness, and  justification  by  faith  alone,  that  Dr.  Campbell  enter- 
tains a  spite  against  the  New  Church.     It  may  come  with  the  zeal 
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of  Divinity  upoQ  its  forehead,  and  he  will  not  regard  it,  because  it 
has  not  seven  heads,  ten  horns,  and  a  tail,  potent  to  cast  down  stan 
and  truths.  We  rejoice  in  our  connection  with  a  system  which  at- 
tracts such  an  assault.  The  .stigma  of  gullibility  is  not  alarming, 
even  though  affixed  ex  cathedra.  It  may  as  well  be  placed  upon  the 
Bible  itself,  which  also  contains  accounts  of  dialogues  with  denizens 
of  the  spiritual  world. 

We  rejoice  to  learn  the  favor  with  which  fifty  or  sixty  clergymen 
in  the  English  establishment,  and  a  considerable  number  of  indi* 
viduals  in  the  upper  walks  of  life,  regard  the  Heavenly  Doctrines. 
We  hope  much  from  the  salutary  influence  which  they  will  exert. 
And  we  continue  our  desires,  that  they  may  be  not  only  friendly,  but 

fellow-partakers  with  us  of  the  same  benefit. 

A.W. 
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ARTICLE    VI. 


CORRESPONDENCE  AND  ANALOGIES. 

To  the  reflecting  mind  nature  is  suggestive.  A  rock  shall  spe.ak  to 
it  of  some  end,  answered  by  its  creation  and  presence  ;  of  some  cause 
by  which  it  is  produced,  and  of  some  power  by  which  its  character, 
its  quality,  and  form,  is  preserved  and  maintained.  These  suggestions 
are  in  league  with  those  which  we  have  of  a  grand,  pervading  unity, 
in  the  end  for  which  all  things  were  created,  in  their  causes,  and 
their  ultimate  manifestations.  And  it  is  this  admission  of  unity  that 
makes  us  yield  to  the  necessity  of  correspondence  between  one  part 
of  creation  and  another.  The  life  of  nature  is  from  God,  and  so  are 
outward,  crass  forms  of  matter.  Here  is  the  foundation  of  the  unity 
which  every  man  admits.  And  so  far  as  we  can  trace  the  design  of 
the  Creator  in  the  formation  and  sustenance  of  this  and  that  object, 
so  far  may  we  trace  their  correspondence.  Though  this  stone  or  that 
tree  appear  to  exist  independently  of  any  higher  or  lower  link  in  the 
chain  of  being,  yet  there  is  some  use  for  which  they  were  created, 
having  relation  to  the  earth,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  human 
mind  on  the  other.     Else,  why  all  these  material  forms  ? 

Why  yon  moon  ?    Why  those  starry  suns  of  other  worlds  ? 
Why  all  this  universe  of  suns  and  earths? 

And  does  not  a  bright  thought  illumine  our  mind  at  this  glimpse 
of  unity  ;  as  if  we  had  a  key  by  which  we  could  at  any  time  unlock 
the  hidden  stores  of  nature?  The  science  of  correspondence,  then,  is 
that  which  makes  nature  transparent,  that  which  enables  us  to  see 
the  design  and  use  of  objects  through  their  qualities.  Surely,  Swe- 
denborg  has  not  inaptly  designated  it  the  "  science  of  sciences." 
What  other  shall  open  our  eyes  to  the  light  beaming  from  nature,  or 
lead  us  along  through  the  otherwise  mazy  labyrinth  of  mind-life? 
Or  what  shall  explain  with  equal  lucidness  the  Bible,  and  set  forth 
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to  our  perception  so  manifestly,  the  **  spirit  which  giveth  life"  to  its 
letter  ?  With  its  aid  we  read  the  Bible  with  interest,  nature  with  a 
pleasant  zest,  and  the  affairs  of  mankind  with  a  broad  comprehen- 
riveness. 

This  science  is  justly  to  be  considered  as  the  corner-stone  of  the 
New-Church  doctrines.  Without  it  they  cannot  be  proven.  Destroy 
it,  and  you  destroy  the  New  Church  ;  but  at  the  same  time  you  turn 
beauty.  Nature,  order  xcxf/wj,  into  chaos,  and  the  Bible  into  a  mean- 
ingless book,  confused  in  style,  of  many  contradictions,  and  yielding 
any  amount  of  material  for  conflicting  thoughts,  ecclesiastical 
schisms,  and  angry  disputes. 

In  regard  to  the  various  objects  of  nature,  involving  the  principle 
of  correspondence,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  each  has  a  distinctive 
quality,  a  quale,  from  which  its  correspondence  is  derived ;  thus,  a 
stone  signifies  natural  truth,  from  its  hardness,  fixedness,  and  power 
of  resistance :  so  heat  corresponds  to  love,  light  to  truth,  as  we  might 
say,  intrinsically — from  their  very  nature.  But  an  object  is  not  al- 
ways viewed  thus,  as  is  evident  from  the  signification  of  Moses  and 
other  persons  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  or  from  that  of  each  of  the  pre- 
cious stones.  For  illustration,  a  law,  viewed  by  a  criminal,  will  be 
thought  unjust,  though  to  the  society  in  which  he  lives  it  seems  per- 
fectly just.  The  point  of  the  matter  is  that  the  object  is  reduced 
somewhat  to  the  state  of  the  subject,  or  is  viewed  in  different  rela- 
tions. So  it  is  frequently  with  correspondence.  Moses  represents 
the  Lord,  not  intrinsically,  but  from  the  relation  in  which  he  stood  to 
the  children  of  Israel  in  their  representative  character.  The  signifi- 
cation of  the  twelve  precious  stones,  is  taken  from  their  color  merely, 
that  is,  they  are  viewed  in  relation  to  the  light. 

This  kind  of  correspondence  might  be  termed  referential  or  reflect- 
ive correspondence,  though  the  different  manifestations  of  it  are  call- 
ed analogies.  It  gives  us  the  idea  of  infinity  in  unity,  of  mefody  in 
harmony,  of  elements  in  a  body,  and  of  penetrability  and  divisibilily 
within  a  particle  of  matter,  however  small.  The  other  kind  of  cor- 
respondence is  intrinsic,  and  is  always  the  same.  Can  the  heart 
cease  to  correspond  to  love,  the  head  to  wisdom,  the  shoulder  to 
power,  or  the  feet  to  the  sensual  principle  ?  We  cannot  imagine 
such  impossibilities.  This  is  the  unity,  of  which  analogies,  or  re- 
flective correspondences,  and  the  infinity,  the  harmony,  of  which  they 
are  the  melody,  the  light,  of  which  they  are  the  colors,  in  short,  the 
sum  and  substance  of  which  they  are  the  details  and  expansion. 
The  latter  setting  forth  the  character  of  God  as  reflected  from  an  un- 
regenerated  heart  and  life,  says, "  God  is  angry  with  the  wicked  every 
day  ;''  the  other,  exhibiting  the  same  object  in  his  Eternal,  unchange- 
able character,  says,  "  God  is  love.** 

J.  W.  L. 

Frankford,  Ft. 

EXTRACT. 

**  There  i8  no  genuine  Charity  which  is  liTing,  unless  it  is  conjoined  to  faith,  and  un« 
leet  they  both  together  look  to  the  Lord-^—T.  C.  R.  450. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Ypsilakti,  Mich.,  Aug.  1, 1851. 
Rev.  G.  Bush, 

Dear  Sir: — With  this  I  send  you  a  statement  of  operations  concerning  the  diatii- 
hution  of  New  Clmrch  Books  and  Tracts,  which,  if  you  think  proper,  you  may  pub- 
lish in  the  Repository. 

From  the  time  of  my  first  reception  of  the  Heavenly  Doctrines,  I  have  believed 
that  the  most  useful  and  effective  mode  of  disseminatins  these  sacred  tniths,  is  bt 
circulating  the  books  containing  them,  and  inviting  people  to  read  them.  And  I 
still  believe  that  the  principal  work  of  the  New  Church  at  the  present  time  is  to 
publish  and  distribute  the  writings  at  a  low  price,  lliis  was  Swedenborg's  mode  of 
making  known  the  truths  of  the  New  Dispensation.  In  publishing  the  first  two  vol- 
umes of  t)io  Arcnna.  he  advanced  four  hundred  pounds,  and  directed  that  they  should 
be  sold  at  a  low  })ricc.  And  when  he  published  the  Brief  Exposition,  he  distributed 
it  gratuitously  among  all  the  clergy  olHolland,  and  various  others.  He  also  sent  a 
**bale''  of  Conjugial  Love  to  Sweden,  to  be  distributed  without  charge,  among  the 
clergy  and  others.  Nor  did  he  refrain  from  doing  this  for  the  reason  that  some 
might  profane  the  truth,  and  stir  up  the  people  into  a  clamorous  ferment.  "  Clamor," 
said  he,  *'  dtx^s  no  harm,  being  like  the  ferment  in  new  wine,  which  precedes  its  pnzi- 
fication ;  for  unless  what  is  wrong  bo  winnowed  and  rejected,  the  right  cannot  be 
discerned  or  received." 

I  commenced  operations  in  Cincinnati,  by  distributing  upward  of  a  hundred  copiei 
of  Clowes'  Address  to  the  Clergy  among  the  Ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
Old  School,  who  wore  there  assembled.  I  afterward  risited  eighty  ministers  of  all 
denominations  residing  in  Cincinnati,  and  presented  each  with  a  copy  of  Bush'S 
Reasons,  and  the  Ohio  Tract  Book.  I  also  visited  a  hundred  of  the  teachers  in  the 
Public  Schools,  and  distributed  tracts  among  them.  During  the  last  six  months  I 
have  visited  ten  or  twelve  colleges,  ^Medical,  Theological,  &c.  A  few  days  since,  I 
saw  two  or  three  students,  or  young  physicians,  in  the  northern  part  of  Ohio,  whom 
1  visited  in  Cincinnati.  One  of  them  has  read  enough  to  express  nimself  decidedly  in 
favor  of  the  Now  Doctrines,  and  I  think  he  will  become  a  practical  Newchurchman. 
He  bimght  some  of  the  books,  and  selected  a  pamphlet  which  he  said  he  should  give 
to  a  miniistor  living  near  him. 

1  have  mot  with  various  hindrances  in  commencing  this  work,  so  that  I  have  not 
nccomprwhcd  more  than  one  half  as  much  as  might  be  done  in  more  favorable  cir- 
cumstances. The  prospect,  however,  at  present  for  future  operations  is  more  en- 
couraging than  at  any  i>revious  time. 

1  commenced  about  the  first  of  June,  1850,  since  which  time  I  have  labored  ten 
months,  and  have  sold  1882  books  and  pamphlets,  for  which  I  have  received  $500, 
nearly.  I  have  also  distributed  gratuitously  1)500  of  the  Ohio  Tracts ;  about  300 
Boston  Tracts ;  100  copies  of  the  Ohio  Tract  "book  ]  100  Bush's  Reasons,  and  about 
100  miscellaneous  pamphlets. 

The  Books  sold  are  as  follows:  14  copies  of  the  True  Christian  Religion;  145 
Heaven  and  Hell ',  52  Divine  Providence ;  15  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom ;  27  Doc 
trines  of  the  New  Jerui^lom  Rncluding  7  small  works]  ;  29  Four  Leading  Doctrines; 
31  Earths  in  the  Universe;  li>  Last  Judgment ;  3  Conjugial  Love:  10  Doctrine  of  the 
Lord;  11  Sacred  Scripture;  25  Brief  Kxposition  ;  80  Heavenly  Doctrine;  25  Hea- 
venly Doctrine  and  Brief  Exposition,  bound  together :  46  Doctrine  of  Life ;  24  Hea- 
venly Doctrine  and  Doctrine  of  Life,  bound  together ;  1  Spiritual  Diary  ;  1  Summary 
Exposition:  3  Athanasian  Creed:  4  Doctrine  of  f^aith ;  7  Charity;  11  Canons; 
2J  Influx ;  10  Philosophy  of  the  Infinite ;  8  Way  to  a  Knowledge  of  the  Soul  [Post- 
humous TractsJ  ;  87  Life  of  Swcdenborg, [chiefly  I  lobart's];  8  Documents  ;6i  Bar- 
rett's Biographical  Sketch ;  39  Religious  Philosophy,  by  Des  Guays ;  8  FarscHifl^ 
Essays :  15  Sermons  on  the  Lord's  iTayer ;  3  S.  Worcester's  Sermons ;  6  Antedfla- 
vian  History ;  13  Regenerate  Life ;  14  (Jrowth  of  the  Mind ;  5  Cliasold's  Letter:  30 
Judgment  Day;  218  Ohio  Tract  Book;  203  Bush's  Reasons;  31  Letters  to  a  Ttm- 
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it  is  not  to  be  relied  on,  then  here  is  a  blow  struck  upon  the  relia- 
ity  of  spiritual  revelations.  And  they  deserve  such  a  blow.  No- 
ng  is  a  more  dangerous  error  than  to  suppose  things  true,  because 
iritually  revealed  or  seen.  The  liability  to  error  in  this  state  is  as 
3at,  perhaps,  in  proportion  to  its  importance,  as  the  ordinary  cou- 
rse with  mortals  on  earth.  For  my  part,  I  think  it  fortunate  for 
3  cause  of  truth,  that  the  Diary  has  at  last  got  public.  It  will  ac- 
mplish  a  mission  for  Swedenborg  little  dreamed  of  by  his  follow- 
5.  It  has  already  raised  terrible  questions,  much  more  terrible  per- 
ps  in  secret,  and  the  upshot  of  the  matter  will  probably  be  to  put 
iredenborg's  authority  on  its  proper  ground,  and  to  teach  us  that 
5  have  no  infallible  or  absolutely  reliable  authority,  independent  of 
ery  one's  judgment.  Nothing  can  be  more  hurtful  to  the  free 
wers  of  the  soul,  than  to  pin  down,  and  nail  down,  to  any  papers 
this  kind,  and  to  pore  over  these  pages  as  containing  the  pure 
ith  of  heaven,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  cramping  up  the  reason, 
d  surrendering  nearly  all  to  the  text  and  the  document,  I  do  not 
ppose  it  is  possible,  by  any  laws  of  the  Divine  Order,  for  a  mortal 
m  to  write  thirty  volumes  of  such  abstruse  matter,  or  any  matter, 
thout  committing  errors  and  blunders.  It  would  be  a  miracle  greater 
in  any  yet.  Now,  I  know  how  you  will  treat  this.  You  will  say 
we  cannot  depend  upon  God's  inspired  servant,  who  can  we  de- 
nd  upon  ?  or  something  of  that  kind.  Ah  !  that  is  the  point, 
hat  are  the  laws  of  inspiration  ?  Was  Swedenborg  inspired  to  the 
tent  claimed  for  him?  The  evidence  is  in  the  matter  itself.  For 
fT  part  I  do  not  believe  it.  I  admit,  I  think,  enough  for  Sweden- 
rg.  I  do  not  praise  him  to  condemn  him.  I  acknowledge  him  the 
m^  who  has  told  truth  enough  to  distinguish  him  as  the  world's 
eatest  light,  Jesus  Christ  only  excepted.  But  if  we  cannot  come 
these  writings  with  a  free  mind — if  it  is  not  tolerable  to  deal  with 
3m  openly  and  unreservedly,  and  to  submit  them  to  the  judgment 
we  submit  other  writings,  and  take  exceptions,  then  adieu  to  such 
^ew  Church.  God  has  something  newer  and  better  in  store  for  us. 
You  ask  me  whose  inspiration  1  rely  upon  ? — whether  it  is  my  own 
Bcial  illumination,  or  somebody's  else  ?  I  will  answer  in  Sweden- 
rg's  own  language.  "  Reasonings  from  the  spiritual  man  are  ra- 
nal,  because  they  are  from  an  interior  principle,  and  from  the 
ht  of  heaven."  1  suppose  it  is  no  presumption  for  a  man  to  claim 
be  somewhat  enlightened  from  heaven,  independently  of  Sweden- 
rg.  I  rely,  sir,  humbly  upon  my  own  reason,  God-given,  in  con- 
ction  with  all  the  helps  I  can  find,  especially  the  enlightenment  of 
perior  minds.  And  1  do  not  allow  any  man  or  seer  to  dictate  to 
3,  by  mere  supernatural  claims,  for  any  faith  contrary  to  my  reason, 
is  the  crying  sin  of  the  church — this  reliance  upon  mere  authority, 
is  pitiful  to  see  learned  men,  and  noble  men,  bendirfg  down  to 
ery  scrap  and  line  and  word  of  any  man,  catching  at  every  letter, 
d  anxious  over  every  bit  of  Swedenborg  as  for  the  loss  or  gain  of 
'allible  truth.  I  say  this  with  coolness  and  contemplation,  as  an 
ient  and  devoted  admirer  of  Swedenborg.      I  suppose  I  know  how 
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When  travelline  I  always  hare  mj  books  at  hand,  and  seldom  eet  on  a  trun  of 
cars  or  a  boat  without  selling  sometning.  In  coming  to  Detroit  I  saw  a  man  with 
his  family  going  to  a  new  settlement.  He  bought  four  or  five  volumes,  and  when  he 
told  me  that  they  have  no  preaching  there,  I  suggested  that  he  should  distribute 
them  among  his  neighbors  for  Sabbath  reading.  "  Yes,"  said  he,  "  I  will  do  so.'' 
Yesterday,  a  man  woo  is  going  to  another  new  settlement,  called  at  my  room,  and 
bought  five  volumes. 

I  have  just  had  put  in  my  hands  a  few  copies  of  the  beautiful,  low  priced  boob 
issued  by  the  American  Swedenborg  Printing  and  Publishing  Society.  The  very 
appearance  and  prices  of  these  elegant  books  should  cause  every  Ncwchurchman  to 
rejoice  in  the  hope  of  a  wide  circulation  and  happy  results.  A  man  who  has  read 
a  little  was  in  soon  after  they  were  opened,  ana  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  ap- 

Ecaranco  and  prices,  that"  he  took  a  copy  of  each ;  whereas,  at  the  ordinary  prices 
e  would  not  have  thought  he  could  affoid  to  purchase  any.  I  believe  that  the  reduc- 
tion of  prices  will  increase  the  circulation  of  tue  books  ten-fold.  In  fact  I  know  this 
to  be  tlic  case  in  my  own  experience.  By  reducing  the  price  I  have  sold  fifty  copies 
of  H.  &  II.  in  about  fifteen  days ;  whereas  at  former  prices,  it  took  six  months  to  sell 
an  equal  number.  I  wish  that  the  Publishing  Society  may  proceed  in  publishing 
the  smaller  works,  for  they  are  most  needed.  I  have  not  received  a  rangle  order  for 
the  Arcana  Coelestia,  and  I  think  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  tne  publica- 
tion and  distribution  of  the  True  Christian  Ueligion  and  the  smaller  works,  will  serve 
a  far  higher  use  than  the  publication  of  the  Arcana. 

Manv  incidents  like  the  preceding  might  bo  mentioned,  showing  the  use  of  this 
kind  of  labor,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  extend  them.  I  take  pleasure  in  having 
made  a  beginning,  and  I  hope  in  future  to  be  more  successful.  My  success  durinz 
the  last  four  or  n\e  months  has  been  owing  to  the  liberality  of  a  warm-hearted 
Ncwchurchman  in  Cincinnati,  who,  from  the  love  of  use,  advanced  $150  to  assist  me 
in  carrying  on  this  work.  By  which  means  I  have  1)een  able  to  get  books,  and  pro- 
ceed with  little  difficulty.  One  half  of  the  books  mentioned  above  have  been  sold 
during  the  last  four  months. 

May  the  Lord  grant  his  blessing  on  the  seed  sown,  and  cause  it  to  bring  forth 
much  fruit. 

Yours,  truly, 

H.  M.  Saxton. 


EDITORIAL    ITEMS. 

Dr.  Tafel,  of  Germany,  Le  Boys  des  Ouayii,  of  France,  and  the  Baron  Dirckinck  Holm- 
feldt,  of  Denmark,  were  expected  to  be  present  at  the  recent  N.  C.  Conference,  and  its 
accompanying  meetings,  in  London.  We  shall  look  with  much  interest  for  the  report  of 
the  proceedings  at  tUis  grand  gathering. 

••  Heat  and  Light  for  the  Nineteenth  Century,*'  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  just  published 
by  Mr.  Clapp  of  Boston,  and  which  we  believe  is  to  be  issued  periodically,  if  due  en- 
couragement warrants.  It  is  to  be  conducted  by  **  An  Association  of  Gentleman,"  and  is 
to  embrace  the  "  trine  of  theology,  philosophy,  and  science ;  designed  to  show  the  perfect 
marriage  of  all  good  and  all  truth,  and  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  the  New  Heaven  and 
the  New  Earth.**  The  principal  articles  in  the  present  No.  are  a  Review  of  Davis'  Re- 
velations and  of  the  Spiritual  Rappings,  by  W.  M.  Fernald;  Genius:  its  Origin  and  Ob- 
jects, by  Sampson  Reed  (reprinted) ;  and  Marriage  on  Earth,  by  Rev.  Henry  Weller.  It 
is  intended,  it  appears,  to  make  the  work  a  vehicle  of  both  original  and  selected  matter. 
Terms:  12  1-2  cts  per  single  No. ;  $i  for  ten  ;  and  $S  for  one  hundred.  We  shall  speak 
more  particularly  of  it  hereafter.    To  be  had  of  oil  the  N.  C.  booksellers. 
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ORIGINAL  PAPERS. 

ARTICLE    I. 


THE  NATURE  OF  FREE  WILL,  AND  THE  ORIGIN  AND  END  OF  EVIL. 

The  ensuing  article,  it  will  be  seen,  is  Mr.  Fernald's  rejoinder  to  our  series  of  criticisms 
on  his  previous  communications  respecting  "  The  Eternity  of  Evil,  and  the  Hells/*  We 
had  hoped  that  nothing  farther  would  have  been  deemed  necessary  on  Mr.  F.'s  part,  as  we 
had  given  him  a  very  large  portion  of  our  space  even  to  the  exclusion  of  much  that  we 
should  ourselves  have  been  glad  to  say  on  the  subject.  But  Mr.  F.  solicits  earnestly  the  in- 
sertion of  the  present  article,  with  a  strong  intimation  that  it  will  be  the  last,  and  with  this 
request  we  have  concluded  to  comply.  We  feel  with  him  the  intrinsic  importance  of  the 
subject,  and  as  there  is  much  in  his  mode  of  treating  it  which  is  plausible  and  taking  to 
the  natural  mind,  we  are  not  unwilling  that  he  should  see  how  firm  stands  the  truth  of  the 
N.  C,  notwithstanding  his  vigorous  attack  upon  it.  It  may  not  be  amiss  for  him  to  see,  too, 
that,  notwithstanding  all  his  protestations  of  respect  for  Swedenborg,  he  still  arrays  himself 
in  direct  antagonism  with  him  on  the  momentous  point  under  discussion.  The  following 
extract  from  Mr.  F.'s  letter  accompanying  the  article,  will  show  the  light  in  which  he  re- 
gards the  matter,  and  also  the  animus  with  which  he  wages  his  war  against  an  express  tenet 
of  the  N.  C. 

•*  I  must  pray  to  be  admitted.  I  want  this  subject  to  come  before  the  church.  I  want 
to  fee  it  treated  in  the  most  fundamental  and  candid  manner  Feeling  as  I  do,  finding  my- 
self on  N.  C.  foundations  as  to  Christ,  and  much  more,  although  I  do  not  wish  a  lengthened 
controversy,  yet,  if  a  few  friendly  letters  could  be  exchanged,  why,  no  doubt,  truth  would 
profit  by  it,  whichever  way  the  thing  might  turn.  Though  I  say  it  myself,  I  don't  be- 
lieve you  could  fill  the  same  space  with  any  more  intereiting  matter,  for  it  touches  the  core 
of  all  hearts  and  things.  And  men's  minds,  and  women's  too,  are  quick  to  sympathize 
with  it.  If  I  am  correct  in  this  letter,  in  the  nature  of  Free  Will,  and  the  Nature  and  Origin 
of  Evil,  it  is  all  over  with  endless  hell.  These  are  the  main  and  vital  points.  And  you  will 
pay  particular  attention  to  what  I  say  about  the   origin  of  evil  from  the  first  evil  form. 

There  is  the  pinch As  to  the  results  concerning  Swedenborg's  authority  and 

the  New  Church,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  sooner  that  full  and  entire  reliance  upon  him 
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ceases  to  be  required,  the  sooner  the  Now  Church,  and  it  will  be  a  true  church,  will  spread 
abroad  among  thousands  who  never  will  take  in  the  whole.  It  is  improbable  and  impos- 
sible. You  may  laugh  at  me,  but  that  amounts  to  nothing ;  Grod  is  wiser  than  we  are,  and 
although  I  am  no  prophet,  nor  the  son  of  a  prophet,  yet  I  will  predict  that  yerf  soon  there 
will  be  a  large  church  rising  up  outside  of  your  narrow  enclosure,  of  those  who  will  make 
Swedenborg  tlieir  chief  guide,  but  will  not  tie  up  to  him — a  church  that  will  eclipse  the  pre- 
sent New  Church  entirely.  His  principles  in  the  main  are  true  ;  his  writings  overrun  with 
truth  and  beauty;  but  there  will  appear  to  be  a  mixture  of  error." 

We  have  determined  to  accord  to  our  correspondent  for  once,  as  much  space  as  we  can 
possibly  afford  ;  but  we  would  have  him  understand,  that  it  is  not  in  deprecation  of  any 
such  establishment  as  he  is  pleased  to  pre-intimate.  All  such  vaticinations  are  as  the 
idle  wind  to  those  who  know  *<  what  they  believe,  and  whereof  they  affirm  ,'*  when  np- 
holding  the  genuine  teachings  of  the  New  Church  against  cavilling  exceptions. 

There  are  evidently  two  questions  involved  in  the  debate ;  first,  whether  Swedenborg 
actually  teaches  the  eternity  of  evil  and  the  hells ;  and  second,  whether  the  doctrine  is 
intrinsically  false,  notwithstanding  he  teaches  it.  Mr.  F.  maintains  the  latter  ;  we  con. 
tend  that  Swedenborg  teaches  the  tenet,  and  that  this  fact  is  a  sufficient  guaranty  for  its 
truth,  although  our  reason,  under  the  influence  of  kindly  and  benevolent  nutural  feelings, 
may  be  averse  to  rest  in  a  conclusion  that  puts  it  so  severely  to  the  test. 

The  present  No.  will  probable  conclude  the  discussion  between  the  present  parties. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  Church  Repository, 

MT  DEAR  BIRy 

If  you  will  allow  me  a  reply,  I  will  endeavor  to  be  brief  and  com- 
prehensive. I  shall  not  notice  all  your  points,  as  some  of  them  are 
unimportant,  and  I  am  willing  to  Jet  them  pass  away  in  the  great 
generalities  of  the  subject. 

In  the  first  place  you  say,  "the  lifting  out  of  a  lower  hell  into  a 
higher  is  the  writer's  own  inference,  and  contrary,  too,  to  the  grand 
scope  of  Swedenborg,  from  whose  teachings  we  gather,  that  the  or- 
dinary process  of  the  infernals  is  not  a  rising,  but  a  sinking — a  sinking 
from  a  higher  to  a  lower  hell.^  I  am  surprised  at  your  onset.  What! 
an  eternal  sinking  into  deeper  and  deeper  hell,  sin,  and  misery  1 
Surely  it  must  be  deeper  misery  if  deeper  sin,  and  deeper  sin  if  deeper 
hell.  What,  then,  must  a  good  portion  of  immortals  arrive  at?  You 
say  th»re  is  no  length  to  eternity,  but  state.  Granted  ;  and  yet  it  is 
impossible  not  to  have  some  idea  of  time,  or  the  appearance  of  time, 
and  the  appearance  answers  to  the  reality.  It  is  a  "  real  appear- 
ance," as  Swedenborg  would  say.  But  put  it  state.  And  are  you 
not  shocked  at  the  idea  ?  Can  you  contemplate  it  with  complacency  ? 
A  state  of  sin  and  misery  for  a  large  part  of  the  human  race,  eternally 
increasing  in  depth  and  intensity  I  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  it ; 
it  is  too  horrible  to  think  of.  What  man  or  woman  can  entertain 
such  a  thought  for  a  moment  ? 

But  is  this  Swedenborg's  teaching  ?  I  know  not  but  it  is  ;  I  find 
he  teaches  contradictory  things  ;  but  if  he  has  anywhere  taught  this, 
sure  I  am  he  has  taught  the  contrary,  and  here  it  is.  "Every  evil 
has  its  limits,  though  it  is  diflTerent  in  each  individual :  this  limit  it 
is  not  allowed  them  to  pass  ;  and  when  a  wicked  person  does  pass 
it,  he  plunges  himself  into  punishment.     This  is  the  case  in  every  par^ 
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ticulary — A,  C.  1857.  I  quoted  this  to  you  in  my  first  letter,  but  you 
overlook  entirely  the  force  of  it  as  it  applies  here.  When  I  quoted  it 
before,  it  was  in  reference  to  the  greater  and  more  positive  power  of 
good,  which  must  eventually  conquer  all  evil.  And  you  only  say, 
"  there  is  no  evidence  that  these  punishments  have  the  effect  of  cur- 
ing the  love  of  evil.**  Granted  so  much,  for  the  sake  of  the  argu- 
ment only.  But  this  passage  surely  is  evidence  enough  that  '*  every 
evil  has  its  limit."  The  punishments  are  expressly  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  its  indefinite  enlargement  and  outbreak.  Now,  if 
every  evil  has  its  limit,  and  this  limit,  "it  is  not  allowed  any  indi- 
vidual to  pass,"  pray  tell  us  the  philosophy  of  eternal  sinking  into  a 
lower  and  profounder  hell  ?     Come,  look  this  matter  in  the  face. 

But  you  yourself,  in  another  place,  say,  "  It  is  certainly  in  accord- 
ance with  our  highest  ideas  of  Divine  Wisdom  to  suppose  that  if  man 
were  created  at  all,  he  should  be  created  free  ;  and  if  in  the  foreseen 
exercise  of  that  power  he  should  not  will  to  be  saved,  that  the  opera- 
tion of  Divine  Providence  should  still  follow  him  to  all  eternity,  with- 
drawing him  as  far  as  possible  from  greater  to  lesser  evils,  and  from 
grievous  to  milder  hells ;  and  this,  we  are  taught,  is  what  the  Divine 
Wisdom  and  the  Divine  Goodness  are  constantly  doing,^ 

Well — if  this  is  not  the  ^^  ordinary  process  among  the  infernals,"  it 
seems  that  you  think  very  highly  oi  it  in  all  possible  cases,  but  Swe- 
denborg,  it  seems,  thought  quite  highly  of  it  in  ^*  every  particular 
case." 

It  strikes  me  that  the  idea  of  the  New  Church  in  general  on  this 
point  is,  that  the  wicked  cannot  sink  eternally  to  a  lower  and  lower 
hell,  but  that  they  have  their  limits  in  everlasting  fixity — that  the 
Lord  himself  is  continually  exerting  His  power,  and  successfully,  to 
prevent  so  horrible  and  enormous  a  case.  But  you  seem  a  little  be- 
hind the  age  even  of  New  Church  theology.  But  I  may  be  mis- 
taken. 

Now,  as  to  the  first  passage  from  the  Diary.  You  give  us  a  new 
translation  ;  but  it  does  not  at  all  help  the  point  in  hand.  I  quote 
simply  what  applies  to  the  general  subject. 

*•  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Lord  would  permit 
anyone  to  be  punished  in  hell,  much  less  to  eternity,  for  (the  sins  .of) 
a  short  life,  especially  as  such  an  one,  perhaps,  considered  his  prin- 
ciples to  be  true,  and  was  thus  fixed  in  his  persuasion.  It  is  not  to 
be  thought,  therefore,  that  the  Lord  would  suffer  any  one  to  be  pun- 
ished, much  less  without  intermission  for  ever,  except  ivith  a  view  to 
reformation,  as  whatever  is  from  the  Lord  is  good,  is  nothing  but  end 
(nihi  nisi  finis),  thus  for  a  good  end  ;  (whereas)  eternal  punishment 
could  have  no  such  end." — S.  D,  3489. 

Well  said,  but  as  you  say  to  me,  "  alas !  poorly  adhered  to  P* 
My  dear  sir,  is  not  this  passage  universal  in  its  import  7  Does  it  not 
apply  to  every  one  ?  Surely  it  does,  if  words  can  have  that  mean- 
ing. Swedenborg  says  this,  too,  of  "  the  very  worst  of  the  devils." 
And  what  do  you  say  to  it  ?  Why,  simply,  that  "  the  drift  of  it  is 
that  these  abandoned  devils  might  become  better,  and  perhaps  even- 
tually saved,  though  only  after  a  tremendously  severe  vastation.** 
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But  if  "  the  very  worst  of  the  devils'^  may  become  saved  after  death, 
in  the  name  of  reason  whose  ruling  love  cannot  be  made  to  yield  to 
the  powerful  dispensations  of  Divine  Mercy  ?  And  if  these  devils 
are  not  sent  to  hell^  or  do  not  go  there,  but  only  into  the  "  lower 
earth"  to  be  vastated,  what  need  of  any  body's  going  there  ?  Alas ! 
I  fear  it  is  all  over  with  Swedenborg's  consistency. 

Now  about  vastations.  You  think  I  had  better  acquaint  myself 
more  fully  as  to  what  Swedenborg  says  of  vastations.  My  dear  sir, 
I  had  read  and  pondered  the  whole  of  it  before  you  directed  my  at- 
tention to  it,  else  I  should  not  have  presumed  to  have  called  the  mat- 
ter in  question.  Now,  as  to  the  second  passage  in  the  Diary,  where 
Swedenborg  says  he  saw  them  "  raised  from  hell  and  torments  into 
heaven,  where  they  now  live,"  &c. — what  do  you  say  to  it  all? 
Here  you  overlook  or  evade  the  whole  point.  You  give  us  two  pages 
of  matter  to  prove  that  Swedenborg  could  not  have  meant  hell,  but 
the  lower  earth,  because  his  general  teaching  is  contrary  to  universal 
restoration,  and  because  the  "  pits"  and  the  "  lower  earth"  are  so  near 
hell,  and"  round  about  them,"  that,  therefore,  he  must  have  meant  hell 
itself !  This  is  a  system- lover's  expedient,  sure  enough.  Did  I  not 
say,  in. my  first  letter,  that  I  was  aware  of  the  general  explanation, 
which  is  nothing  less  than  what  you  have  here  repeated  ?  Did  I  not 
point  it  all  out  to  you — and  say  that  this  was  not  sufficient — and  that 
"  not  a  word  was  said  about  the  lower  earth  in  the  whole  account" — 
and  that  where  the  lower  earth  was  mentioned,  in  the  passages  point- 
ed out,  there  hell  was  mentioned  too,  in  distinction — and  that,  ac- 
cording to  Svvedenborg's  general  way  of  particular  speaking,  if  he 
had  meant  the  lower  earth  here,  he  would  have  said  so  l  And  what 
do  you  think  my  argument  was  grounded  on  ?  Ignorance  of  what 
Swedenborg  had  said  about  vastation  !  No,  sir,  but  on  the  manifest 
contradiction  which  Swedenborg  is  here  guilty  of.  He  entitles  his 
article,  "  State  of  the  damned  in  Hell ;"  he  tells  us  he  was  let  down 
to  the  unhappy  in  hell,  to  announce  to  the  world  that  there  was  a 
hell,  especially  to  the  unbelieving.  He  saw  them  raised,  not  from 
the  lower  earth,  but  from  hell,  into  heaven,  where  they  now  live. 
Now,  then,  Swedenborg  must  have  been  asleep,  or  beside  himself, 
going  on  such  a  mission,  not  to  tell  us  that  he  only  went  to  the 
lower  earth,  very  near  hell,  if  that  is  where  only  he  did  go.  I  repeat, 
all  your  effort  here  is  a  total  evasion  of  the  whole  point,  which  point 
is,  that  some  were  delivered  from  hell  into  heaven,  which  is  a  con- 
tradiction to  his  general  teaching. 

Then,  again,  you  "  confess  to  an  impression  of  unfairness,  which 
affects  you  unpleasantly^^ ^i\i?Li  1  should  thus  make  use  of  the  Diary  at 
all!  Well — if  you  will  attend  to  your  conscience  in  this  matter,! 
assure  you  mine  will  be  as  clear  and  as  merry  as  good  comfort. 
Unfairness  I  Did  I  not  say  that  I  knew  that  the  Diary  was  not  con- 
sidered authority.  But  1  chose  to  make  use  of  that  fact.  It  shows 
most  clearly,  if  it  is  not  authority,  that  a  doubt  may  be  cast  over 
other  portions  of  Swedenborg's  writings.  The  Diary,  I  say,  is  from 
his  illuminated  state — from  spiritual  converse  with  the  immortals — 
isy  at  leasty  the  professed  record  of  many  spiritual  revelations.    Now 
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if  it  is  not  to  be  relied  on,  then  here  is  a  blow  struck  upon  the  relia- 
bility of  spiritual  revelations.  And  they  deserve  such  a  blow.  No- 
thing is  a  more  dangerous  error  than  to  suppose  things  true,  because 
spiritually  revealed  or  seen.  The  liability  to  error  in  this  state  is  as 
great,  perhaps,  in  proportion  to  its  importance,  as  the  ordinary  con- 
verse with  mortals  on  earth.  For  my  part,  I  think  it  fortunate  for 
the  cause  of  truth,  that  the  Diary  has  at  last  got  public.  It  will  ac- 
complish a  mission  for  Swedenborg  little  dreamed  of  by  his  follow- 
ers. It  has  already  raised  terrible  questions,  much  more  terrible  per- 
haps in  secret,  and  the  upshot  of  the  matter  will  probably  be  to  put 
Swedenborg's  authority  on  its  proper  ground,  and  to  teach  us  that 
we  have  no  infallible  or  absolutely  reliable  authority,  independent  of 
every  one's  judgment.  Nothing  can  be  more  hurtful  to  the  free 
powers  of  the  soul,  than  to  pin  down,  and  nail  down,  to  any  papers 
of  this  kind,  and  to  pore  over  these  pages  as  containing  the  pure 
truth  of  heaven,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  cramping  up  the  reason, 
and  surrendering  nearly  all  to  the  text  and  the  document,  I  do  not 
suppose  it  is  possible,  by  any  laws  of  the  Divine  Order,  for  a  mortal 
man  to  write  thirty  volumes  of  such  abstruse  matter,  or  any  matter, 
without  committing  errors  and  blunders.  It  would  be  a  miracle  greater 
than  any  yet.  Now,  I  know  how  you  will  treat  this.  You  will  say 
if  we  cannot  depend  upon  God's  inspired  servant,  who  can  we  de- 
pend upon  ?  or  something  of  that  kind.  Ah !  that  is  the  point. 
What  are  the  laws  of  inspiration  ?  Was  Swedenborg  inspired  to  the 
extent  claimed  for  him  ?  The  evidence  is  in  the  matter  itself  For 
my  part  I  do  not  believe  it.  I  admit,  I  think,  enough  for  Sweden- 
borg. I  do  not  praise  him  to  condemn  him.  I  acknowledge  him  the 
man,  who  has  told  truth  enough  to  distinguish  him  as  the  world's 
greatest  light,  Jesus  Christ  only  excepted.  But  if  we  cannot  come 
to  these  writings  with  a  free  mind — if  it  is  not  tolerable  to  deal  with 
them  openly  and  unreservedly,  and  to  submit  them  to  the  judgment 
as  we  submit  other  writings,  and  take  exceptions,  then  adieu  to  such 
a  New  Church.  God  has  something  newer  and  better  in  store  for  us. 
You  ask  me  whose  inspiration  1  rely  upon  ? — whether  it  is  my  own 
special  illumination,  or  somebody's  else  ?  I  will  answer  in  Sweden- 
borg's own  language.  "  Reasonings  from  the  spiritual  man  are  ra- 
tional, because  they  are  from  an  interior  principle,  and  from  the 
light  of  heaven."  I  suppose  it  is  no  presumption  for  a  man  to  claim 
to  be  somewhat  enlightened  from  heaven,  independently  of  Sweden- 
borg. I  rely,  sir,  humbly  upon  my  own  reason,  God-given,  in  con- 
nection with  all  the  helps  I  can  find,  especially  the  enlightenment  of 
superior  minds.  And  1  do  not  allow  any  man  or  seer  to  dictate  to 
me,  by  mere  supernatural  claims,  for  any  faith  contrary  to  my  reason. 
It  is  the  crying  sin  of  the  church — this  reliance  upon  mere  authority. 
It  is  pitiful  to  see  learned  men,  and  noble  men,  bendirfg  down  to 
every  scrap  and  line  and  word  of  any  man,  catching  at  every  letter, 
and  anxious  over  every  bit  of  Swedenborg  as  for  the  loss  or  gain  of 
infallible  truth.  I  say  this  with  coolness  and  contemplation,  as  an 
ardent  and  devoted  admirer  of  Swedenborg.      I  suppose  I  know  how 
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it  will  be  ridiculed  and  abused.  But  I  am  able  to  bear  it,  and  have 
been  led  into  these  remarks  from  the  Diary.  It  is  fortunate,  I  say, 
that  this  Diary  has  at  last  got  before  the  world.  It  will  solve  mighty 
problems. 

But  why  do  you  object  so  much  to  the  use  of  it  ?  Why  do  you  insist 
so  much  upon  the  distinction  between  what  Swedenborg  "did  and  did 
not  see  fit  to  publish  ?"  Here  is  a  note  of  your  own,  from  the  4th 
page  of  Diary,  volume  3, — "  From  this  it  may  perhaps  be  inferred  that 
Swedenborg  ultimately  designed  the  publication  of  this  Diary."  Let 
it  go,  however ;  let  me  keep  to  the  main  subject,  which  will  soon 
grow  very  clear  upon  us.  Allow  me  to  say,  however,  that  when  I 
alluded  to  an  attempt  to  impugn  the  authority  of  the  Diary  it  was,  by 
haste,  a  wrong  word,  and  was  explained  by  what  immediately  fol- 
lowed,— "  to  show  that  the  Diary  is  not  to  be  placed  on  so  high  a 
level,  in  point  of  authority,  as  Swedenborg's  other  writings."  I  allu- 
ded to  the  attempt  of  Prof.  Parsons.  But  it  is  now  getting  quite  com- 
mon to  doubt  the  Diary,  and  that  fact  will  lead  to  a  freedom  from 
that  dogged  and  blind  attachment  to  Swedenborg's  writings,  which 
has  been  manifest.  Why  do  you  say  I  cast  "  a  very  unworthy  and 
disparaging  fling  both  at  the  New  Church  itself  and  its  sincere  and 
intelligent  espousers  ?"  Are  you  so  sensitive  ?  Do  you  forget  that 
this  is  such  a  world  as  that  the  most  diverse  sects  are  blessed  with  a 
comfortable  degree  of  assurance  ?  Consider,  I  beseech  you,  that  the 
New  Church  is  very  small — that  there  is  as  much  talent  and  respect- 
ability out  of  it  as  in  it.  Does  not  Prof.  Bush  think  that  those  out  of 
the  New  Church  are  very  much  blinded  ?  Let,  then,  this  very  harm- 
less courtesy  go  round. 

But  to  return.  Now  you  find  it  very  difiicult,  on  account  of  the 
gravity  of  the  subject,  to  keep  from  being  amused  at  my  facility  in 
drawing  inferences  and  forming  conclusions,  from  what  Swedenborg 
says  of  the  purpose  and  will,  and  effort  of  God  to  save  all  mankind. 
You  say  it  amounts  to  this  : — "Is  not  God's  willingness  stronger  than 
man's  unwillingness  ?  *  Who  hath  resisted  his  will  ?'"  Allow  me  to 
say  that  this,  with  some  explanations,  is  exactly  the  amount  of  it.  I 
assume  it  as  invulnerable  truth,  sound  theology,  and  perfect  philoso- 
phy, that  what  God  wills  must  in  the  end  be  accomplished.  But  I 
have  no  objection  to  your  criticisms  on  "infinite  volition,"  and  the 
absurdity  of  affixing  any  quantity,  great  or  small,  to  an  act  of  the 
will.  Let  us  have  a  **  clearing  up  of  truth"  here.  You  say,  "  so  far 
as  'infinite  will'  is  synonymous  with  *  infinite  love,'  you  can  understand 
the  propriety  of  the  epithet."  Very  well,  let  us  say  infinite  love,  then. 
But,  in  addition  to  this,  there  is  a  will  which  is  at  one  with  the  Divine 
Love  and  with  the  Divine  Wisdom,  and  with  the  Divine  Power.  You 
say  again, — "We  presume  the  writer  intends  to  intimate  that  the 
Divine  Being  is  possessed  of  infinite  resources  by  which  to  carry  out 
and  accomplish  the  dictates  of  his  w?//."  I  not  only  mean  to  intimate 
it,  but  to  assert  it  as  a  truth  which  nobody  but  a  novice  will  ques- 
tion. And  now  what  prevents  ?  Free  will  in  man,  you  say.  So  all 
say,  of  all  sects,  who  hold  to  the  absurd  theology  of  the  impossibility 
of  God's  accomplishing  his  will.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  only  difficulty — 
the  only  preventive  to  the  good  pleasure  of  the  Almighty, 
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Now,  then,  as  you  insist  so  much  upon  this  point,  it  becomes  us  to 
go  thoroughly  into  the  nature  of  free-will.  I  supposed  that  I  could 
do  without  it,  but  I  find  that  people  are  generally  very  blind  in  res- 
pect to  this  most  simple  matter.  Truth  is,  free-will  in  man,  in  the 
absolute  sense  in  which  it  is  held,  is  not  a  real,  but  an  apparent  truth. 
It  is  a  "  real  appearance."  But,  mind  you,  so  long  as  it  is  a  real  ap- 
pearance, so  lono:  it  answers  all  the  purposes  of  virtue,  vice  and  moral 
responsibility.  What  do  I  mean  by  a  real  appearance  ?  Simply  that 
every  man  is  conscious  that  he  is  free  to  think,  will,  do,  or  not  to  think, 
will,  and  do.  Or,  in  Swedenborg's  most  unexceptionable  language, 
man  wills  and  acts  "  as  of  himself,  but  the  as  of  himself  is  from  the 
Lord."  What  is  this  but  saying  that  man  has  no  real  free-will  ?  No 
man  who  ever  wrote.  Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards  not  excepted,  ever  laid 
down  this  truth  more  explicitly  and  emphatically  than  Swedenborg. 
But  the  New  Church  has  either  failed  to  see  it,  generall}'  speaking,  or, 
half  seeing,  has  been  afraid  to  avow  it.  And  I  entreat  you  not  to 
charge  me  with  presumption  (if  you  do,  it  matters  not)  in  making 
such  an  assertion  as  this  ;  for  the  truth  is,  there  is  not  one  in  a  hun- 
dred thousand  capable  of  entering  into  these  deepest  subjects.  There 
are  two  sides  to  this  subject,  the  philosophical  side  and  the  practical 
side.  The  New  Church  has  in  general  the  practical  side.  That  is 
the  most  important  side.  But  when  great  principles  of  Divine  gov- 
ernment are  at  stake,  the  character  of  the  Divinity,  and  the  fame  of 
Swedenborg,  it  becomes  all  important  to  know  the  philosophy  of  so 
fundamental  a  subject.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  Swedenborg  did 
not  see  here  more  than  he  fully  expressed.  He  had  wisdom  and  hu- 
man prudence.  Perhaps  for  his  <lay,  and  for  ours,  he  said  enough ; 
but,  notwithstanding  all  his  errors,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  depth  of 
his  wisdom  and  inspiration  is  yet  to  become  more  and  more  manifest. 
But,  as  before  said,  although  the  truth  in  our  day  may  be  more  and 
more  turned  out  of  his  writings,  yet  those  who  would  be  injured  by  it 
will  generally  fail  to  see  and  receive  it. 

What,  now,  is  Swedenborg's  teaching  on  this  subject?  Every  New 
Churchman  knows  how  often  he  insists  upon  the  fact  that  man  neither 
thinks,  wills,  or  acts  of  himself;  and  what  is  this  but  the  very  com- 
monly understood  truth,  or  rather,  commonly  acknowledged  truth,  that 
all  causes  and  effects  are  connected  in  a  complicated  but  successive 
chain,  and  proceed  from  the  throne  of  God  ?  But  let  us  have  a  few 
specimens  of  Swedenborg's  way  of  stating  this  truth. 

"  To  these  things  I  will  add  an  angelic  sentiment  concerning  will  and  intelligence 
with  man :  the  sentiment  is  this,  that  there  is  not  given  a  grain  of  his  own  wiU  and 
his  own  prudence  with  any  man ;  saying,  if  there  was  given  a  grain  with  any  one 
whatever,  heaven  would  not  hold  together,  nor  hell ;  and  the  whole  human  race 
would  perish.  *  *  *  They  say  there  is  still  a  reason ;  that  to  think  and 
will  from  self,  is  the  Divine  itself;  and  to  think  and  will  from  God,  is  the  human  it- 
self; and  the  Divine  itself  cannot  be  appropriated  to  any  man,  for  thus  man  would 
become  God.  Keep  this,  and  if  you  wish,  you  will  be  confirmed  by  the  angels,  when 
you  come  into  the  spiritual  world  after  death." — D.  P.  293. 

What  is  this  but  saying  there  is  only  one  absolute,  real  will,  and 
that  is  God's  ? 
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Let  us  now  see  how  he  pronounces  the  free-will  that  man  has,  only 

an  apparent  truth. 

"Every  one  from  rationality  no^  t;e//« J  owr,  can  see  or  comprehend  that  man, 
without  the  appearance  that  it  is  his,  cannot  bo  in  any  affection  of  knowing,  nor  in 
any  affection  of  understanding.     *      ♦     *      If  any  one  from  his  affections  should 

Sour  anything  into  the  mind  of  another,  who  had  no  affection  of  knowing  and  un- 
erstanding  as  of  himself  would  he  receive  it  1  Yea,  could  he  receive  1  Would  he 
not  be  like  that  which  is  called  a  brute  and  a  block  ?  hence  it  ma^  be  manifestly 
evident,  that  all  things  flow  in,  which  man  perceives,  and  thence  thinks  and  knows, 
and  according  to  perception  wills  and  does,  still  it  is  of  the  Divine  Providence 
of  the  Lord  that  it  shouloi  appear  as  man-s  |  for,  as  was  said,  otherwise  man  would 
receive  nothing,  thus  no  intelligence  and  wisdom  could  be  bestowed.  It  is  known 
that  all  good  and  truth  is  not  man's,  but  is  the  Lord's,  and  yet  that  it  appears  to  man 
as  his ;  and  because  all  good  and  truth  so  appears^  so  also  do  all  things  of  the  church 
and  of  heaven,  and  hence  all  things  of  love  and  wisdom,  also  of  charity  and  faith  so 
appear ;  and  yet  nothing  of  them  is  man's ;  no  one  can  receive  them  from  the  bord, 
unless  it  appears  to  him  that  ho  perceives  them  as  of  himself.  From  these  things 
may  be  evident  the  truth  of  this  thing,  that  whatever  man  does  from  freedom, 
whether  it  is  of  reason  or  not  of  reason,  provided  it  b  according  to  his  reason,  ap- 
pears to  him  as  his." — D.  P.  76. 

"  Let  it  therefore  be  known,  that  those  goods  are  no  otherwise  appropriated  to 
man  than  that  they  are  constantly  of  the  Lord  with  man ;  and  that  as  far  as  man 
acknowledges  this,  so  far  the  Lord  gives  that  good  may  appear  to  man  as  his  ]  that 
is,  that  it  may  appear  to  man  that  he  loves  his  neighbor,  or  has  charity  as  of  him- 
self, believes  or  has  faith  as  of  himself  does  good,  and  understands  truth,  thus  is 
wise,  as  of  himself ;  from  which  one  illustrated  can  see  of  what  quality  and  houi 
strong  the  appearance  is,  in  which  the  Lord  wills  that  man  should  be ;  and  the  Lord 
wills  this  for  the  sake  of  his  salvation,  for  no  one  can  be  saved  without  that  appear- 
ance:'—D.  P.  79. 

"  I  know,  however,  that  fallacy  will  prevail  with  many,  and  that  they  vrill  be- 
lieve that  they  will  of  themselves,  and  think  of  themselves,  and  thus  have  life  of 
themselves,  when  yet  nothing  is  less  true?' — A.  C.  2888. 

"  That  neither  does  any  one  in  hell  think  from  himself,  but  from  others  around 
him,  nor  those  others  from  themselves,  but  also  from  others,  and  that  thoughts  and 
affections  go  in  order  from  society  to  society,  without  any  one  knowing  otherwise 
than  that  they  are  from  himself,  has  been  very  often  shown.  Some  who  believed 
that  they  thought  and  willed  from  themselves,  wore  sent  into  a  society,  the  commu- 
nication with  the  neighboring  ones  being  intercepted,  to  which  also  their  thoughts 
were  accustomed  to  extend,  and  they  were  detained  in  it :  and  then  they  were  told 
to  think  otherwise  than  the  spirits  of  that  society  thought,  and  to  compel  themselves  to 
think  contrary  to  it ;  but  they  confessed  that  this  was  impossible  to  them.  This  was 
done  with  many,  and  with  Leibnitz  too ;  who  also  was  convinced  that  no  one  thinks 
from  himself,  but  from  others,  and  that  neither  do  others  from  themselves,  and  that 
all  do  from  influx  from  heaven,  and  heaven  does  from  influx  from  the  Lord.  Some, 
meditating  on  this  sul)ject,  said  that  this  was  astonishing,  and  that  scarcely  any  one 
could  be  led  to  believe  it,  because  it  Ls  altogether  contrary  to  appearance.'- — 
D.  P.  289. 

"  It  was  shown  me  by  experience,  during  the  space  of  an  hour,  how  all  the  thoughts 
are  ruled  by  the  Lord.  There  was  an  influx  like  a  moat  gentle  and  almost  impercep- 
tible stream,  the  vein  of  which  does  not  aj)pear,  but  still  leads  and  draws;  this^  which 
flowed  in  from  the  Lord,  thus  led  all  the  scries  of  my  thoughts  in  consequence»s  and 
although  gently,  still  powerfully,  insomuch  that  I  could  not  in  any  wise  wander  into 
otfier  thoughts,  which  was  also  allowed  me  to  attempt,  but  it  was  to  no  purpose." 
A.  C.  6474. 

Even  in  the  apparently  chance  matter  of /br/w/ie,  Swedenborgsays 
jt  is  not  by  the  will  of  man  ai  »\\. 
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*'  During  several  years  I  have  attentively  observed  whether  fortune  was  anything, 
and  I  have  discovered  that  it  was,  and  that  prudence  in  such  case  availed  nothing. 
*  *  ♦  On  a  time  when  I  was  playing  at  a  common  game  of  chance  with  dice  in 
company,  the  spirits  who  were  with  me  discoursed  concerning  fortune  in  games,  and 
said,  that  what  was  fortunate  was  represented  to  them  by  a  oright  cloud,  and  what 
was  unfortunate  by  a  dusky  cloud  j  and  when  a  dusky  cloud  appeared  with  me,  it 
was  impossible  for  me  to  wm  3  and  also  from  that  mark  they  predicted  to  me  the 
tarns  of  fortune  in  the  game :  hence  it  was  given  to  know,  that  what  is  attributed  to 
fortune,  even  in  games,  is  from  the  spiritual  world ;  much  more  what  befalls  man  as 
to  vicissitudes  in  the  course  of  his  life ;  and  that  what  is  called  fortune  is  from  the 
influx  of  Providence  in  the  ultimates  of  order,  where  it  so  exists ;  thus  that  Provi- 
dence is  in  the  most  singular  things  of  all,  according  to  the  Lord's  words,  that  not 
even  a  hair  faUs  from  the  head  without  the  will  of  God. — A,  C.  6494. 

Now  suppose  the  Baron  to  have  been  playing  at  the  game  of  back- 
gammon. You  will  say,  perhaps,  that  he  moved  so  or  so  ;  so  that, 
notwithstanding  this  fate  from  the  spiritual  world,  both  perhaps  in  the 
moving  and  in  the  throwing,  the  Baron  had  a  wUl  of  his  own.  Yes, 
but  no  real  free-will — not  a  particle  of  it.  According  to  his  own  doc- 
trine, the  spirits  played  the  game  !  Not,  perhaps,  particular  spirits 
engaging  in  it  as  you  and  I  would,  but  that  fatal  influx  which  turned 
the  whole  of  it.  And  yet  the  spirits  might  have  played  the  game  as 
we  would ;  no  doubt  they  do  at  times  make  some  moves,  in  more 
games  than  one  !  and  yet,  while  we  poor  creatures  think  we  are  win- 
ning or  losing  (and  we  do,  as  of  ourselves),  the  upper  or  under  world 
has  the  chief  of  all  the  glory  or  all  the  shame.  Yet  not  they,  but 
others,  and  not  those  others,  but  others  beyond  them ;  and  where  shall 
this  fatal  series  stop?  Nowhere  but  in  that  awfiil  vortex  of  all 
causes — the  First  or  Efficient  Cause  of  all  that  exists. 

But  this  makes  God  the  author  of  evil.  No,  He  is  the  author  of  that 
which  we  call  evil,  that  is,  the^r*^  cause  of  it.  He  is  the  author  of 
evil  by  secondary  causes.  But  the  truth  is,  there  is  no  real  evil ;  this 
again  is  only  an  apparent  truth. 

Good  is  the  eternal  Reality,  and  this  problem  concerning  the  origin 
of  evil  can  never  be  settled  satisfactorily  without  the  admission  of 
this  most  evident  and  satisfactory  truth,  that  there  is  no  positive,  real 
evil.  Swedenborg  no  more  grapples  with  this  problem  than  a  child. 
He  does  not  touch  it.  He  says  all  evil  is  from  man,  because  there  is 
but  one  Life,  and  that  is  the  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom  flowing  into 
forms,  which  have  the  appearance  of  life.  I  cannot  stop  to  quote 
much  more — space  is  so  precious.  You  know  this  is  his  doctrine. 
D.  P.  292,  294.  The  Divine  Good  flowing  into  imperfect  forms  makes 
bad  work.  As  the  heat  and  light  of  the  sun  flow  into  prickles,  poi- 
sonous weeds,  &c.,  &c.,  so  this  heat  and  light  become  turned  into  evil. 
Thus  all  noxious  plants  and  animals  exist.  It  is  the  same  sun,  the 
same  heat  and  light,  which  flows,  into  useful  herbs  and  nutritious  ve- 
getables as  flows  into  poisonous  and  noxious  things.  But  it  is  the 
forms  that  do  the  mischief.  They  pervert  this  heat  and  light.  So  it 
is  the  Divine  Good  and  Truth  that  flows  into  all  men,  but  the  evil  re- 
ceive it  into  imperfect  spiritual  forms,  and  so  they  pervert  it  into  evil 
and  falsity.  Evil  and  falsity  are  good  and  truth  perverted  by  flowing 
into  evil  forms.    Well,  what  is  gained  now  \    ^\xo  ^t^"^\.^ft.  at  \?t^ 
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duced  the  first  evil  form?  That  is  the  question.  Suffer  me  to  say, 
however,  that  it  is  not  the  form  alone,  but  it  is  the  activity  in  connection 
with  the  form  which  is  the  real  evil.  There  would  be  no  forms  with- 
out  activities.  There  is  an  inherent  motion  or  action  which  expands 
all  forms,  which  in  themselves  are  dead.  Now,  who  or  what  pro- 
duced the  first  evil  activity  ?  Do  not  misunderstand  me  here.  I  know 
there  could  be  no  activity  or  action  without  form  and  substance,  be- 
cause there  could  be  nothing  to  act.  But  form  and  activity  exist  to- 
gether, co- eternal.  We  cannot  speak  of  one  as  separate  from  the 
other.  And  yet,  although  one  is  not  before  the  other  in  time,  one  is 
before  the  other  in  order.  Activity,  or  life  if  you  please,  is  before  or 
interior  to  substance.  Substance  and  form  without  activity  would  be 
dead. 

Volition  is  activity  of  substance.     Now,  what  produced  the  first  evil 
volition  ?     1  undertake  to  show  that  it  was  as  impossible  for  man  to 
have  produced  it,  of  himself,  as  for  him  to  have  produced  his  first 
breath.     Swedenborg  will  do  very  well  to  quote  when  he  speaks  ra- 
tionally.    This  rationality  is  the  only  authority.     It  comes  at  last  to 
be  decided  by  every  man  for  himself.     Swedenborg  speaks  rationally 
when  he  says  that  all  in  hell  have  no  thought  or  will  of  their  own, 
and  cannot  stir  an  inch  of  themselves,  no  more  than  a  corpse.    This  is 
but  saying  that  nothing  at  all,  animate  or  inanimate,  has  life  or  power 
in  itself.     Now  then,  if  moral  evil  can  exist  noiv  without  a  real  free- 
will of  our  own,  it  could  at  first.   The  first  evil  volition,  then,  was  not 
by  any  means  of  man  himself.     But  mind,  this  is  speaking  philosophi- 
cally.    Practically  speaking,  it  was  of  himself.     Dr.  Hartley  was  ex- 
actly right  when  he  said  that,  philosophically  there  is  no  free-will, 
practically  there  is.     It  was  evil  in  man  (this  is  the  best  name  we  can 
give  it)  because  man  was  conscious  of  the  wrong,  and  willingly  ap- 
propriated it.     Man,  then,  is  the  immediate  cause  of  evil ;  God  was 
the  first  cause  of  that  which  inevitably  and  necessitously  resulted  in 
evil.     And  what  was  that  which  inevitably  and  necessitously  resulted 
in  evil?     It  was  substance  and  form  in  the  spiritual  organism,  which 
proceeded  from  God,  and  which,  by  being  so  far  discreted  from  Him, 
lost  by  necessity  a  portion  of  its  perfection.     God  could  not,  by  any 
laws  of  order,  create  any  being  perfect ;  man  must  have  had  original- 
ly, some  tendency  to  evil ;  this  was  his  proprium  ;  and  if  he  had  no 
tendency  to  evil   he  never  would  have  sinned.     Now,  what  was  this 
tendency  to  evil  ?     It  was  the  incipient  choice  !     It  grew  into  a  real 
choice.    But  could  there  be  any  tendency  without  action.     Tendency 
is  action.     Now  then,  it  is  clear  that  evil  in   the  first  place  was  no- 
thing but  inharmonious  activity  of  substance.     And  why  inharmo- 
nious activity  ?     Because  of  inharmonious   form  1     Certainly  there 
could  be  no  motion  at  all  without  substance,  because  there  would  be 
nothing  to  move.    Motion  is  nothing  but  particles  of  substance  chang- 
ing places.     Of  course,  then,  there  could  be  no  inharmonious  or  evil 
motion,  or  volition,  without  inharmonious  or  evil  form.     For  the  mo- 
tion could  not  but  proceed  orderly  in  orderly  forms,  and  disorderly  in 
disordered  forms.     The  course  of  motion  and  the  course  of  substance 
are  inevitably  simultaneous,  at  one,  and  equal.    And,  although  action 
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is  first  in  respect  to  order,  tha^t  is,  most  interior,  yet  it  is  certain  that 
the  form  must  be  first  out  of  order  whenever  disorder  commences,  be- 
cause motion  itself  is  nothing  without  a  form. 

This  brings  us  back  to  Swedenborg's  doctrine  of  forms,  but  by  no 
means  to  the  origin  of  evil.  That  point  he  has  left  untouched,  al- 
though he  professed  to  tell  us  the  secret. 

Now,  as  the  first  evil  volition  depended  on  the  first  evil  form,  I  ask, 
whence  originated  that  first  evil  form  ?     Question  of  questions  ! 

First,  it  could  not  have  originated  with  man,  for  to  produce  an  evil 
form  is  to  do  evil,  which,  by  the  foregoing  admissions,  could  not  be 
without  an  evil  form.  To  suppose  man  to  have  done  evil,  or  thought 
evil,  or  willed  evil,  without  an  evil  form,  is  to  give  up  the  doctrine 
that  all  evil  originates  in  evil  forms.  It  is  to  say  that  there  was  an 
evil  form  before  the  first  evil  form,  which  is  an  absurdity.  Stop  here, 
and  consider  profoundly.  Now,  where  did  thsit  first  evil  form  come 
from  ? 

Is  not  the  answer  most  simple?  Man  derived  all  his  substance  from 
the  Creator;  but,  I  say,  he  was  so  far  discreted  from  the  Divine 
Being,  that  his  substance  lost,  by  a  necessity  which  God  himself  could 
not  prevent,  because  it  was  contrary  to  order — contrary  to  laws  which 
enter  into  the  very  nature  of  Divine  Omnipotence  ;  man's  substance,  I 
say,  lost  by  discretion  a  portion  of  its  perfection,  and  so  was  originally 
a  disordered  form,  and  so  was  the  origin  of  evil.  Yet  God  was  the 
author  of  all,  by  being  the  First  or  Efficient  Cause  of  that  which  in- 
evitably resulted  in  evil.  It  is  not  true,  then,  practically  speaking,  that 
God  was  the  author  of  evil,  but  it  is  true  philosophically,  and  no  wit 
of  man  can  escape  the  conclusion.  There  is,  then,  philosophical  neces- 
sity. It  is  universal.  It  reigns  absolute  on  earth,  in  the  heavens,  and 
through  the  hells.  Free-will  is  the  apparent  truth.  Necessity  is  the 
absolute  and  real  truth. 

Man,  then,  was  an  imperfect  production  from  the  hands  of  his 
Creator.  He  was  comparatively  evil.  He  was  a  very  good,  and  in- 
nocent, and  mild,  and  gentle  creature,  but  evil  was  in  him,  not  in  his 
inmosts,  but  in  his  soul,  as  a  germ  of  disobedience,  which  finally 
"  brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe."  By  the  same  inevi- 
table necessity,  which  we  cannot  trace  in  all  its  particulars,  but  which 
we  can  see  the  principle  of,  he  fell  into  worse  and  worse.  Just  as  a 
tree,  or  an  animal,  or  any  object  in  nature  is  born,  is  vigorous  and 
healthy,  proceeds  to  decay  and  death,  from  which  there  is  a  new  germ, 
very  visible  in  some  instances,  of  life  and  resurrection.  So  by  the 
same  inevitable  necessity,  which  is  not  blind  necessity,  but  the  full  ex- 
tent of  Infinite  Love  and  Wisdom,  will  the  ruins  of  the  fall  be  all 
repaired,  and  this  evil  be  proved  to  be  good  alone,  without  qualifica- 
tion and  without  exception,  according  to  the  poet's  true  inspiration  : 

**  From  ieeming  evil,  still  educing  good. 
And  better  still,  and  better  thence  again. 
In  infinite  progression.'* 

I  merely  offer  as  an  opinion,  not  wishing  to  make  it  a  matter  of  con- 
troversy, that  the  law  of  Progression  involves  a  continued  rising  and 
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falling.    I  think  it  not  unreasonable,  that  after  another  golden  s%^ 
there  will  be  another  fall,  then  another  rise,  and  another  fall,  e 
fall,  however  being  an  immense  gain  upon  the  preceding  one,  n< 
making  another  incarnation  necessary,  and  so  on  in  infinite  progre* 
sion.     Something  like  the  alternations  which  we  see  in  all  nature. 

To  return,  suffer  me  to  explain  a  little  further.  God  is  not  doU^ 
all  this  evil  which  we  see  in  the  world.  He  has  no  concern  in  it 
Man  alone  is  the  doer.  But,  most  assuredly,  God  would  be  justly 
blamed  in  the  matter,  as  the  first  cause  of  that  which  inevitably  led 
to  it,  if  with  Him  it  was,  not  evil,  but  the  best  thing  that  could  be, 
and  would  all  result  in  absolute  good.  Nevertheless,  man  may  be 
blamed,  because,  so  far  as  he  is  conscious  and  rational,  he  cannot  di- 
vest himself  of  the  thought  of  wrong  doing  on  his  part,  so  exceedingly 
strong  is  this  appearance  of  free-will.  "  Ye  thought  evil  against 
me  (says  Joseph),  but  God  meant  it  unto  good.^^  The  evil  is  in  the 
thought  and  intention,  inmostly  in  the  will.  Nevertheless,  so  long  as 
this  appearance  of  free-will  is  so — so  long  as  man  wilfully  appro- 
priates, so  long  is  it  a  real  appearance,  and  man  is  justly  condemned. 
He  condemns  himself,  and  God  condemns  man  in  no  other  way.  If 
this  is  not  the  true  interior  teaching,  I  pray  to  be  enlightened  from  on 
High. 

How  sublime  and  beautiful  is  the  contemplation !  Our  Divine 
Creator  saw  that  man  must  be  submitted  to  that  fatal  necessity — sam 
that  he  must  eat  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil — saw  that 
there  was  no  possible  prevention  of  it ;  but  saw  also,  in  His  infinite 
and  universal  mind,  that  it  would  all  be  overruled  for  good — that  He 
would  come  Himself,  in  due  time,  by  a  Divine  and  beautiful  process, 
in  perfect  consistency  with  law  and  order,  and  cure  it  all,  and  abolish 
it  forever  from  his  universal  dominions. 


**  Beholding,  in  the  sacred  light 


or  His  essential  reason,  all  the  shapes 
Of  swift  contingence,  all  successive  ties 
Of  action,  propagated  tiiough  the  sum 
Of  possible  existence — He  at  once, 
Down  the  long  series  of  eventful  time. 
So  fixed  the  dates  of  being — so  disposed. 
To  every  living  soul  of  every  kind, 
The  field  of  motion  and  the  hour  of  rest, 
That  all  conspired  to  His  supreme  design — 
To  Universal  Good." 

He  who  could  set  up  in  preference  to  this,  Swedenborg's  doctrine  of 
eternal  filth  and  damnation  to  a  lower  and  lower  hell  to  all  eternitv,di- 
rectly  against  the  Divine  will,  purpose,  and  efibrts,  I  must  say  I  env7 
him  not  his  philosophical  or  theological  acumen.  Still,  as  all  evil  and 
falsity  was  permitted  for  a  wise  and  good  end,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
this  most  infernal  of  all  doctrines  has  its  salutary  influence  over  a 
desperately  wicked  world,  who  will  require  for  some  time  to  be  yet 
frightened  with  it. 

I  wish  now  to  return  to  the  further  consideration  of  the  subject  ol 
free-will.     Let  us  hear  Swedenborg  again — 

"/observed  some  angelic  s^vdta  "bxxsaVj  «m^Q^^\ m OiOiisicraa^Qs^^^  qC  th< 
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Lord,  a  chandelier,  with  its  lamps  most  elegantly  decorated.     I  watched  them  for 
in  hour  or  two,  whilst  they  labored  to  make  each  and  every  part  beautiful  and  re- 

Esentative,  supposing  that  what  they  did  was  done  from  themselves ;  although  it 
3  eiven  me  to  perceive  clearly,  that  of  themselves  they  could  invent  nothing.  At 
gtn,  after  some  hours,  they  mentioned  having  made  a  most  beautiful  representa- 
*ihe  chandelier  in  honor  of  the  Lord,  at  which  they  repoiced  from  the  inmost  of  their 
.liearts.  I  told  them,  however,  that  they  had  never  either  devised  or  constructed  any 
fidns  of  themselves,  but  that  the  Lord  alone  had  done  it  for  them :  at  first  they 
Womd  scarcely  believe  what  I  said,  but  bein^  angelic  spirits,  they  received  illustra- 
lian,  and  confessed  that  it  was  really  so.  It  is  al£>  true  with  respect  to  all  other  re- 
|rescntatives,  and  each  and  every  attribute  of  affection  and  thought,  that  even  the 
Mast  of  them  is  from  the  Lord  alone." — A.  C.  552.' 

What  shall  be  done  with  all  this  testimony  concerning  the  will  of 
man  ?  "  Not  a  grain  of  his  own  will — only  a  very  strong  appearance 
of  it — no  such  thing  as  a  single  thought  of  himself — not  even  fortune 
and  chance  are  to  be  allowed  in  this  all-comprehending  system  of 
Divine  Providence." 

Where  is  Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards  ?  Can  he  and  Swedenborg  be  in 
the  same  heaven  ? 

But  after  all  this,  Swedenborg  has  a  great  deal  to  say  about  human 
freedom,  which  the  Lord  guards  above  all  things  else.  What  does 
he  mean  ? — what  can  he  mean,  but  this  very  "  strong  appearance  ?" 
Unless  this  appearance  were  kept  up,  man  would  not  be  capable  of 
either  virtue  or  vice.  But  now,  he  feels  it  as  his  own ;  and  as  long 
as  he  feels  it  so,  says  Swedenborg,  it  is  as  his  own,  but  he  must  avoid 
this  damning  forgetful ness,  that  it  is  all  from  the  Lord,  and  is  the 
Lord's.  Not  indeed  vice ;  that  is  from  the  devil — that  is,  the  de- 
formed Man  of  the  whole  hell.  So  it  seems,  that  neither  vice  nor 
virtue  are  man's  own,  of  his  own  will,  that  is,  really  and  absolutely, 
but  all  evil  is  from  hell,  and  all  good  from  heaven,  and  man  makes 
it  apparently  his  own  by  willingly  appropriating  it. 

Well — saying  nothing  of  what  may  be  his  exaggerated  accounts  of 
heaven  and  hell,  this  is  undoubtedly  true.  This  must  be  what  he 
means,  then,  by  free-agency.  It  is  a  real  appearance — a  practical 
truth.  We  never  shall  be  rid  of  it  to  all  eternity.  It  will  always  ap- 
pear to  us  that  we  think  and  will  of  ourselves,  and  it  always  should 
appear  so.  Take  the  commonest  illustration.  I  take  up  my  hat  to 
go  out.  I  do  it  freely — /  do  it,  not  somebody  else — and  if  we  stopped 
to  reason  always  about  the  philosophical  necessity  of  the  thing,  we 
should  never  do  any  thing.  We  should  be  fools — stocks  and  stones. 
But  at  the  same  time,  philosophical  necessity  is  the  truth,  and  God 
from  eternity  was  the  only  real  cause  of  my  taking  up  my  hat  to  go  out. 
My  guardian  angel  drops  a  thought  into  my  mind  for  a  special 
purpose.  I  am  not  moved — he  or  she  drops  another  thought,  and 
adds  force  to  it.  Soon  I  am  put  to  thinking,  as  of  myself^  and  away 
I  go,  as  of  myself     What  a  simple  matter  this  is  1 

Let  me  descend  a  little.  I  have  a  grouty,  contrary  dog  in  my 
room.  I  cannot  get  him  to  leave  peaceably,  and  have  no  disposition 
to  kick  him.  But  I  go  and  get  a  piece  of  beef,  and  throw  it  out  of 
doors,  and  away  he  goes  with  a  will  of  his  own  !  He  goes  as  of  fciww- 
self  but  it  was  from  his  master  alone. 
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Now,  Swedenborg  expressly  says  that  all  animals,  and  all  inau- 
mate  nature,  have  free-agency.  "Unless  there  were  some  frw- 
agency  in  all  created  things,  both  animate  and  inanimate,  there  cooii 
not  have  been  any  creation.  For,  without  free-agency  in  natural 
things,  as  to  beasts,  there  would  not  be  any  power  of  choosing  food," 
&c.  "  There  is  something  analogous  to  free-agency  in  every  metal, 
stone,  &c.,  for  this  freely  imbibes  the  ether,  exhales  its  native  pro- 
perties, rejects  what  is  obsolete,  and  renews  itself  with  fresh  sab> 
stances,"  &c.— T.  C.  R.  499. 

Truth  is,  free-agency,  that  is,  apparent  free-agency,  is  the  indivi" 
dualizing  law,  by  which  all  things  have  an  individuality  of  their  own. 
Unless  men  and  animals  had  a  consciousness  of  freedom,  they  would 
not  be  distinguishable  from  the  surrounding  mass  of  matter-  Hence 
it  is  that  this  appearance  is  everywhere.  The  mineral  appears  to  be 
free  ;  how  much  like  choice,  and  indeed  marriage,  are  chemical  af- 
finities !  The  animal  appears  to  be  free  ;  and  the  dog,  as  soon  as  he 
sees  an  object  of  his  desire,  starts  off  with  as  much  proportionate 
freedom  for  his  nature,  as  man  has  for  his.  In  man  this  appearance 
is  still  greater,  because  he  is  higher  in  existence,  and  because,  too, 
he  has  not  the  faculty  to  comprehend  himself  so  well  as  what  is 
below  himself.  The  higher  can  comprehend  the  lower,  but  not  it- 
self, or  what  is  above  itself,  so  well.  No  doubt  the  dog  thinks  (allow 
the  term)  or  feels,  so  far  as  he  does  think  or  feel,  that  he  is  free — that 
he  goes  of  himself ;  and  he  is,  comparatively,  as  conscious  of  this  as 
man  is.  But  man  being  above  him,  can  see  that  he  is  not  free.  So 
the  birds  are  conscious  of  freedom  ;  "  the  appearance  is  very  strong;** 
but  man  being  above  them,  knows  better.  So  man  has  a  deep  and 
abiding  consciousness  of  freedom.  But  no  doubt  his  angel  sees  he  is 
not  free — that  he  is  only  an  instrument — and  used  by  the  Lord  alone. 
So  that  angel  undoubtedly  feels  a  still  greater  freedom.  But  the 
angels  above  him  know  better,  and  the  Lord  knows  that  He  is  the 
only  Life,  the  only  Power,  the  only  Will. 

Foreknowledge  proves  necessity.  Hear  Dr.  Edwards :  "  If  the 
event  be  not  necessary,  then  it  is  possible  it  may  never  be  ;  and  if  it 
be  possible,  it  may  never  be  ;  God  knows  it  may  possibly  never  be  ;  and 
that  is  to  know  that  the  proposition  which  affirms  its  future  existence, 
may  possibly  not  be  true  ;  and  that  is  to  know  that  the  truth  of  it  is 
uncertain :  which  surely  is  inconsistent  with  His  knowing  it  as  a 
certain  truth  !"  I  will  offset  the  Dr.  against  Swedenborg,  any  day,  in 
this  matter,  if  Swedenborg  is  to  be  interpreted  as  teaching  real  free- 
will. To  be  sure,  foreknowledge  does  not  make  the  event  necessary, 
but  it  does  prove  it  to  be  most  inevitably  necessary. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  this  doctrine  does  away  with  all  distinction 
between  right  and  wrong,  virtue  and  vice.  The  essence  of  virtue  is 
not  in  the  cause,  but  in  the  nature  of  it.  Because  I,  from  eternity,  an 
led  by  necessity  to  bestow  some  bread  upon  a  poor  beggar,  is  there 
no  virtue  in  that  act  ?  Common  sense  knows  better.  The  virtue  is 
not  in  the  cause,  but  the  nature  of  the  act,  or  of  the  will  which  pro- 
duces the  act. 
Call  not  this  the  docttiue  o?  Jatol  nfc^^asvX.^,    \\.S&\3tf3^fkte,     Fate 
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is  blind.  It  is  sure  as  fate,  but  it  is  the  necessity  of  the  intelligence, 
wisdom,  and  love  of  the  Infinite  Being.  It  has  plan  and  purpose 
in  it. 

But  has  Swedenborg  done  nothing  in  illustration  and  proof  of  free- 
dom ?     Most  certainly  he  has  done  much.      He  has  shown  what  and 
how  that  freedom  is  which  is.      His  doctrine  of  equilibrium  no  more 
proves  real  free-will  than  my  pen  proves  it.      It  only  shows  how  this 
apparent  freedom  is.     To  be  in  equilibrium  between  heaven  and  hell, 
exactly  balanced,  no  more  makes  freedom  than  a  needle  is  made  free 
exactly  balanced  between  two  load-stones.     In  that  case  it  could  not 
stir  an  iota.     But  if  there  was  the  least  unequal  tendency,  or  distance, 
towards  one  stone  or  the  other,  then  the  needle  would  go,  as  of  itself ^ 
but  with  inevitable  necessity  to  that  nearest  or  most  powerful  stone. 
So  place  me  between  heaven  and  hell,  or  between  an  evil  spirit  and 
a  good  spirit,  perfectly  balanced,  and  I  am  just  W.  M.  F.  still.      No 
difference  whatever  in  my  freedom.      And  some  other  power  must 
turn  me,  or  I  could  not  move  at  all.     But  as  there  are  evil  and  good 
spirits,  heaven  and  hell,  Swedenborg  has  done  admirably  in  showing 
how  all  the  freedom  that  we  have  is  kept  as  free  as  it  can  be.      This 
is  all  he  has  done.     So  he  has  illustrated  this  difficult  subject,  and 
shown  how  strong  the  real  appearance  of  freedom  is,  and  how  neces- 
sary it  is,  and  how  the  Lord  guards  it,  and  how  man  apparently  ap- 
propriates ;  and  if  the  New  Church  could  see  this,  and  acknowledge 
it,  and  allow  God  to  have  his  own  way,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the 
Lord  would,  from  the  heaven  of  heavens,  bless  it  more  and  more.    It 
should  have  a  little  less  regard  for  Swedenborg,  and  so  much  the 
more  for  Truth. 

It  makes  no  difference,  not  a  whit,  as  to  any  man's  practising  vir- 
tue or  vice,  whether  he  believes  in  necessity  or  free-will,  so  long  as 
he  cannot  but  be  conscious  of  freedom,  right  and  wrong,  and  can  in  no 
way  divest  himself  of  this  deep  and  eternally  abiding  consciousness. 
This,  as  before  said,  is  the  practical  side,  and,  surely,  it  is  all-suffi- 
cient. 

And  now,  I  give  my  reason  for  believing  that  the  Lord's  will  only 
will  be  done,  and  that  the  whole  human  race  must  eventually  come 
unto  Him  and  be  saved.  The  reason  is,  that  His  is  the  only  Real 
Will.  All  the  rest  is  only  apparent  truth.  Man  has  no  will  which 
the  Lord  cannot  control,  by  motives,  influences,  means  inscrutable,  in- 
finite, and  eternal,  just  in  the  same  way  that  I  am  controlled  by  my 
guardian  angel,  or  that  I  can  control  my  child,  or  my  dog.  It  is  by 
throwing  motives  around  man,  and  changing  his  circumstances  and 
conditions,  and  touching  him  inwardly,  as  Swedenborg  says  the  Lord 
even  "  touches  his  free-will,  but  does  not  violate  it."  Oh  I  how  abun- 
dant are  these  means  of  Divine  Mercy.  Wherefore,  wherefore  can 
ye  doubt,  oh  I  ye  of  little  faith.  Yes,  all  men  in  the  wide  universe  of 
God's  dominions,  must  by  these  means  at  last  be  purified  from  all  in- 
iquity— ^be  led,  some  by  long  and  bitter  experience,  to  see  it  at  last  as 
an  accursed  thing,  and  go^as  of  themselves^  to  Him  whose  arms  are 
ever  ready  to  receive  them,  and  who  has  done  all  effectually  fat  \JaKCBL* 
What  feelings  are  stirred  in  my  boson  at  tViia  \  1  «l&\l  Ta5%^\^^\k$y«  catw 
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it  be  false  7    Take  away  from  me  this  faith,  and  you  take  away  my 
God  and  all. 

W.  M.  FCRNALDf 

Cambridge,  Uaa. 

REMARKS. 

Our  correspondent's  surprise  at  our  **  onset"  is  very  much  of  a  got  up  afiair,  based  upon 
a  forced  construction  of  our  language.  We  simply  asserted  that  **  the  ordinary  process  (widi 
the  infcrnals)  is  not  a  rising,  but  a  sinking — a  sinking  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  bell.*'  That 
this  is  an  eternal  sinking  is  his  inference,  and  not  our  assertion.  We  intended  simply  to 
affirm  the  idea  involved  in  the  following  declaration  of  Swedenborg:  A.  C.  8279,  "The 
false  derived  from  evil  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  slides  down  towards  lower  things,  as  a 
heavy  body  in  the  world ;  but  truth  derived  from  good  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  ascends  to 
higher  things,  like  a  light  body  in  the  world ;  hence  it  is  that  so  long  as  the  evils  are  not  de* 
vastated  as  to  truths,  they  are  in  a  region  above  the  hells,  but  as  soon  as  they  are  de> 
vastated,  that  is,  deprived  of  truths,  it  is  as  if  their  wings  were  cut,  and  in  this  case  tktf 
sink  down  like  tceightt ;  and  to  much  the  deeper,  at  the  fcUtet  derived  from  ivil  are  tcortf.* 
This  would  seem  to  be  a  sufficient  warrant  for  the  assertion  of  a  sinking  tendency  in  evil 
spirit?,  and  this  is  all  that  our  words  necessarily  imply.  Mr.  F.  has  expended  a  great 
amount  of  horrification  gratis. 

But  he  would  fain  subpoena  Swedenborg  himself  to  testify  against  the  offending  senti- 
ment.     For  this  end  he  quotes  again  a  passage  respecting  the  limit  of  evil.      We  will  cite 
the  words  in  their  connexion.     **  What  is  meant,  in  the  internal  sense,  by  this,  that  *  The  ini- 
quity of  the  Amorite  is  not  yet  consummated,*  is  an  arcanum.     It  is  so  with  the  wicked  in 
the  other  life,  that  they  are  not  punished  till  their  evils  have  arrived  at  their  utmost;  and 
this  both  in  general  and  in  particular.      For  such  is  the  equilibrium  in  the  other  life,  that 
evil  pnnii-hes  itself,  or  that  the  wicked  run  into  the  punishment  of  their  evil ;  but  only  when 
their  evil  has  arrived  at  its  utmost.     Every  evil  has  its  limit,  though  it  is  different  in  each 
individual;  this  limit  it  is  not  allowed  them  to  pass  (i.  e.  with  impunity),  and  when  a 
wicked  person  docs  pass  it,  he  plunges  himself  into  punishment."     Now,  what  is  the  obvi- 
ous drift  of  this  passage  %     Simply  that  if  the  wicked  in  tlie  other  life  give  way  to  their  evil 
impulses,  and  transgress,  to  a  certain  point,  they  arc  sure  to  incur  condign  punishment,  al- 
though this  punishment  is  deferred  till  the  evil  has  actually  reached  its  culminating  point. 
In  like  manner  the  inmates  of  a  State*s  prison,  in  this  world,  may  incur  punishments  by 
misdemeanors  committed  during  their  imprisonment,  especially  when,  a(\er  long  forbear- 
ance, ihoir  offences  have  reached  a  certain  degree  of  enormity.     These  punishments  do  un- 
doubtedly tend  to  prevent,  as  our  correspondent  says,  the  **  indefinite  enlargement  and  out- 
break" of  evil,  but  we  see  nothing  in  them  to  favor  the  idea  of  their  working  an  entire  trans- 
formation of  character,  or  of  their  actually  deterring  them  from  passing  the  limit  in  ques- 
tion.    They  may  still  do  it,  notwithstanding  the  certainty  of  the  infliction  of  the   i^enalty. 
Mr.  F.  would  evidently  have  his  readers  believe  that  every  evil  has  a  limit  which  is  not 
allowed  in  any  instance  to  be  passed  ;  but  this  he  does  not  learn  from  Swedenborg,  who  ex- 
pressly declares  that  it  may  be  passed,  although  the  transgressor  must  necessarily  reap  the 
consequences.     But  on  this  general  head  we  are  concerned  mainly  to  deny  the  justice  of  the 
inference  here  drawn  from  our  language.     A  spirit  may  descend  from  one  depth  of  evil  to 
another  without  thus  descending  forever.     Whether  in  this  we  are  behind,  or  before,  or  be- 
side the  age,  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence.     The  question  is  one  concerning  the  true  im- 
port of  a  particular  expression. 

la  what  follows  respecting  the  first  extract  from  the  Diary,  we  can  but  repeat  in  sub- 
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■tance  onr  former  repljTt  to  wit,  that  as  Swedenborg  uniformly  declares  that  those  who  in 
consequence  of  the  total  privation  of  goodness  and  truth  are  fixed  in  the  hells  remain  there 
forever,  we  are  bound  to  interpret  this  and  all  similar  passages  in  consistency  with  that  po- 
sition, and  to  understand  him  as  speaking  of  those  who  were  or  might  be  released  from  vas- 
tation,  even  though,  in  view  of  the  evil  of  their  proprium,  they  are  called  devils.      At  the 
same  time,  we  may  remark,  that  Mr.  F.  has  put  the  case  much  stronger  than  it  stands  in 
Swedenborg.     He  does  not  *'  say  this  of  the  very  worst  of  the  devils."     He  simply  says : 
**  In  further  conversing,  they  asked  me  why  I  spoke  with  devils.      I  replied  that  it  was 
permitted  me,  and  that  too  with  the  very  worst  of  the  devils,  from  whose  afflatus  aJone  maa, 
as  to  all  that  is  his  own,  is  liable  to  be  destroyed.*'      He  does  not,  as  Mr.  F.  would  inti- 
mate, identify  these  worst  of  devils  with  those  with  whom  he  is  speaking,  and  of  whom  he 
would  evidently  imply  that  they  were  not  beyond  the  reach  of  reformation.      For  he  ex* 
pressly  says  they  *'  would  not  remain  devils  to  eternity,*'  that  '*  they  might  become  better," 
and  therefore  it  were  unreasonable  to  suppose,  in  regard  to  such  spirits,  that  they  should 
be  punished  either  in  the  veritable  hells,  or  forever,  when  the  end  could  be  attained  by  the 
discipline  of  vastations.       That  this  is  a  statement  holding  universally  true,  is  a  gratuitous 
assumption.     We  elsewhere  learn  {8p.  Diary,  238)  that  those  who  are  undergoing  vasta- 
tion  often  fear  that  their  torments  will  be  eternal.     Swedenborg  designs  here  to  show  that 
this  result  would  be  unreasonable,  because  unnecessary.    This,  as  we  have  remarked,  is  the 
palpable  driA  of  the  paragraph,  and,  as  such,  is  in  perfect  consistency  with  the  general 
vein  of  his  teaching  on  the  subject.    If  this  needs  confirmation,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the 
able  article  of  A.  E.  F.  in  the  present  number,  aAer  reading  which  Mr.  F.'s  lugubrious  ex- 
olamation  will  sound  very  queerly ;   *<  Alas !  I  iear  it  is  all  over  with  Swedenborg's  coo- 
•istency." 

As  to  the  earnest  protestation  that  follows  in  respect  to  his  mastery  of  the  subject  of  vas- 
tatiou,  and  what  he  has  said  about  it,  together  with  his  persistent  holding  that  Swedenborg 
meant  htU  proper  instead  of  the  lower  earlh  (though  he  expressly  tells  us  the  lower  earth  is 
sometimes  meant  by  hell,  A,  C,  247)  when  speaking  of  the  deliverance  of  certain  souls  from 
▼astation,  and  their  being  raised  to  heaven ;  all  this  we  leave  without  reply,  as  he  simply 
re-afiirms  what  we  have  sufficiendy  shown  to  be  erroneous,  in  our  former  remarks. 
Any  one  but  a  novitiate  reader  of  Swedenborg  would  see  at  once  that  our  correspondent's 
construction  is  a  total  perversion  of  his  meaning.  He  nowhere  says  that  the  real  inmates 
of  the  real  hells  are  ever  delivered  from  them.  As  to  the  charge  that  '*  all  our  (your)  efibrt 
here  is  a  total  evasion  of  the  whole  point,  which  point  is,  that  some  were  delivered  from  hell 
into  heaven,  which  is  in  contradiction  to  his  general  teaching."  it  is  not  easy  for  us  to  see 
how  the  point  is  evaded,  when  the  very  vore  of  our  argument  is  to  show  that  Swedenborg 
does  not  teach,  in  a  given  passage,  what  Mr.  F.  affirms  that  he  does.  We  suspect  that  a 
conclusion  dififerent  from  his  own,  however  well  sustained,  is  in  his  ejres  an  evasion. 

The  reply  to  the  intimation  ofunfaimeu  comes  into  pretty  much  the  same  category  with 
what  precedes.  The  writer  cannot  but  be  aware  that  our  objection  was  not  to  the  citation 
of  the  Diary  at  tUl,  but  the  having  recourse  to  it  in  a  case  where  precisely  the  same 
£icts  are  stated  in  the  Arcana,  and  just  as  the  author  would  have  them  received.  *'  What 
law  of  exegetical  justice,"  we  say,  "  is  more  imperative  than  that  the  distinct  qualifications 
and  modifications  of  a  later  document,  expressly  prepared  for  the  press,  should  be  followed 
rather  than  the  rougher  and  vaguer  notes  from  which  the  matured  account  wis  taken."  It 
is  simply  on  this  head,  the  disregard  of  this  law,  that  we  took  exceptions  to  Mr.  F.'s  quo- 
tation of  the  Diary.  As  he  makes  no  attempt  to  reply  to  this  charge,  but  wanders  off  into 
a  tirade  against  Swedenborg's  absolute  reliability,  we  know  better  how  to  husband  onr 
time  than  by  following  him.  We  would,  however,  call  his  attention  to  the  note  of  Dr.  TaiM 
and  Mr.  Smithson,  on  the  passage  of  the  Diary  whioh  be  persists  in  construing  oC  a  doUii* 
YOL.   IV.  33 
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eranoe  from  hell,  instead  of  the  lowir  earth.  The  words  in  the  Diary  to  which  the  note  ie> 
fers,  are  the  following:  '*  Moreover  I  desire  to  state  this  fact,  for  I  know  it  to  be  true, bo 
cause  I  have  perceived  it,  that  many  of  them  have  been  raised  from  hell  and  torments  into 
heaven,  where  they  now  live,  and  that  it  appeared  to  a  certain  one,  who  had  been  in  the 
greatest  torment,  as  though  God  Messiah  embraced  and  kissed  him.  Afterwards  sevenl 
were  delivered  from  hell,  and  raised  up  into  heaven.*' 

<*From  this  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  some  only  remain  in  hell  for  a  time ;  becstise 
the  author,  not  only  at  the  time  he  wrote  this,  believed  otherwise,  but  also  afterwards,  tod 
at  a  prior  period  in  the  Advertaria,  or  Notes  on  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  clearly 
taught  that  the  damnation  of  the  wicked  is  eternal. — (See  A,  C.  8765, 10,749.)*' — Tafd, 

**  In  order  to  avoid  misapprehension,  it  seems  necessary  to  state,  in  addition  to  the  abovs 
note,  thai  the  author  has  stated  nearly  the  same  thing  in  A.  C,  699,  where  it  is  evident  that 
the  unhappy  spirits  who  received  consolation,  and  who  were  eventually  delivered,  were  not 
absolutely  in  hell,  but  in  the  inferior  earth,  which  is  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  bells, 
and  which  is  the  place  where  the  most  direful  sufferings  are  experienced  during  the  process 
of  vastation.  They'are  said,  in  the  above  article,  to  be  in  hell,  because  whilst  they  suffer 
dreadful  torments  in  being  vastated,  or  divested  of  evils  and  falses,  the  hells  are  more  or  leu 
opened  upon  them.  The  reader  is  especially  referred  to  ^.  C.  699,  in  order  that  no  enO' 
neous  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  tiie  above  passage  in  the  Diary.— (See  aUo  above^ 
220  and  noie.y*—Smiths<m, 

In  addition  to  the  above,  Swedenborg  himself  says  in  his  Index  to  the  Diary  (^Art.  ia- 
femum)t  "  I^was  letdown,a  colunm  [of  angels]  from  the  Lord  surrounding  me,  into  an  b- 
feroal  place  {locum  tn/emt),  where  those  are  ivho  are  being  vastated  ;  see  respecting  their 
Qtate,  228,*'  The  reference  here  is  to  the  very  section  of  the  Diary  from  which  Mr.  F.  draws 
his  grand  proof  of  the  doctrine  of  restoration  from  *' endless  hell,"  We  hope  he  will  at 
least  allow  Swedenborg  to  be  a  competent  expounder  of  his  own  meaning,  however  self-coo- 
tradictory  and  unreliable  as  a  medium  of  divine  truth. 

Passing  by  several  other  things  of  minor  moment,  we  come  at  length  to  the  bone  aod 
sinew  of  his  argument,  in  what  he  says  of  Free-Will  and  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  Evil. 
His  reasoning  here  is  what  might  be  expected  from  the  general  theory  which  he  advocates. 
Perceiving  that  this  cannot  well  consist  with  the  inalienable  freedom  which  is  affirmed  of 
men  in  the  writings  of  the  New  Church,  his  aim  is  of  course  to  reduce  man  to  a  machioe 
and  the  universe  to  a  system  of  fatalism.  He  therefore  boldly  enters  the  lists,  and  com- 
mences a  logical  warfare  against  the  truth  of  Free- Will  and  the  reality  of  Evil,  resolving 
both  into  mere  appearances.  On  this  head  he  obviously  feels  competent  to  enlighten  the 
dark  minds  of  Newchurchmen  and  others,  of  whom  **  the  truth  is,  not  one  in  a  hundred 
thousand  is  capable  of  entering  into  these  deepest  subjects."  Let  us  listen  tlien  with  due 
reverence  to  one  that  is  capable,  and  as  most  people  **  are  very  blind  in  respect  to  this  most 
simple  matter,"  let  us  open  our  eyes  to  the  blaze  of  this  new  illumination. 

'*  In  Swedenborg's  most  unexceptionable  language  man  wills  and  acts  *  as  of  himself,  bnt 
the  as  of  himself  is  from  the  Lord.'  What  is  this  but  saying  that  man  has  no  real  free  will.' " 
The  reader  would  naturally  take  the  above  to  be  an  express  quotation  from  Swedenborg; 
but  this  sentence  in  so  many  words  we  believe  does  not  exist  in  Swedenborg,  although  it  is 
unquesiionable  that  the  sum  and  substance  of  it  does  repeatedly  occur  in  his  writings.  Bnt 
the  inference  which  our  critic  draws  from  it,  that  this  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  man  has 
no  real  free  will,  we  do  not  accept  in  the  sense  in  which  he  intends  it.  What  does  the 
writer  mean  by  saying  that  the  freedom  of  the  will  is  an  apparent  and  not  a  real  truth  ? 
Does  he  predicate  this  appearance  of  the  freedom^  or  of  the  unll  itself?  It  must  inevitably  be 
of  the  latter,  for  there  can  no  more  be  a  will  without  freedom  than  a  river  without  motion. 
The  apparency  in  the  ease  then  pertains  wholly  to  the  willf  and  not  to  its  freedom.  And 
here  there  is  undoubtedly  a  fundamental  truth  \n  the  position,  as  we  have  already  admit- 
ted, while,  at  the  tame  time,  there  is  an  equally  fundamental  falsity  in  the  use  which  he 
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ens  the  conTiction*  that  it  is  of  no  possible  use  to  keep  up  the  intercourse,  even 
roversial  debate.  We  pronounce  no  judgment  upon  the  state  of  such  an  op- 
We  would  not  be  wanting  to  him  in  any  duty  of  charity,  but  our  views  are 
t,  our  spheres  are  alien,  we  have  no  genuine  sympathy  in  our  contemplations  of 
He  vilifies  what  we  venerate.  How  can  there  be  unison  between  us  ?  What 
an  spring  from  discussion  ?  Suppose  he  professes  to  receive  some  one  or  more 
istinguishing  doctrines  of  the  New  Church*  What  does  this  avail  towards  fellow- 
ben  he  looks  with  contempt  upon  the  estimate  which  we  form  of  the  authority 
ighs  nothing  with  him  against  the  dictates  of  his  own  intelligence  ? 
orrespondent,  therefore,  has  no  occasion  to  be  surprised  at  the  intimation  that 
n  it  useless  to  keep  our  pages  longer  open  to  a  debate  which,  in  all  probabi- 
II  leave  both  parties  confirmed  in  their  previous  opinions.  For  ourselves  we 
to  receive  with  a  firm  faith,  however  feeble  our  love,  the  doctrines  and  revela- 
Emanuel  Swedenborg  in  their  entireness  as  '*  truth  continuous  from  the  Lord,* 
constituting  the  distinguishing  verities  of  the  New  Dispensation.  The  purposest 
swered  by  his  mission  forbid  with  us  the  thought  that  he  was  left  to  commit 
)S,  or  teach  false  doctrines.  Our  correspondent  takes  directly  opposite  ground  on 
nt  and  nothing  remains  but  that  we  leave  each  the  other  to  walk  onr  several 
the  goal  we  have  before  us. 


^0^i^r^^^m0^m0^i^^f^rmm^^^m^*0*^'^i^'^^'^'^^'^ 


ARTICLE   II. 


THE  ETERNITY  OF  THE  HELLS. 

articles  ofW.  M.  P.,  in  the  August  and  September  numbers  of 
^pository,  bear  manifest  tokens  of  proceeding  from  a  transitional 
)f  mind.     With  those  who  pass  from  some  of  the  various  creeds 

consummated  Church  to  that  of  the  New  Jerusalem  the  old 
3S  for  a  while  with  the  new,  creating  distorted  forms,  and  much 
ig  of  the  eyes  is  needed,  even  after  they  are  opened,  to  remove 
ms  which  hinder  clear  vision.     The  mistakes  and  errors  of  one 

position  are  to  be  regarded  with  indulgence.  If  he  grasps  his 
th  by  some  one  of  its  tenets  long  cherished,  long  argued  for,  long 
seemed)  triumphantly  vindicated,  he  is  yet  to  be  looked  upon 
ngly,  hopefully.  The  same  candor  which  admitted  light  on 
points  will  consent  to  receive  instruction  on  this  also  ;  the  same 
•esolution  which  severed  other  bonds  will  apply  the  edge  of  the 
;o  this  one — dearest  of  all.  I,  for  one,  am  willing  to  believe  and 
hat  your  correspondent  will  yet  find  his  way  to  propec  New 
h  ground,  although  the  over-confident  and  positive  tone  of  his 
tinications  might  justify  the  apprehension  that  he  may  prove  in 
d  one  of  those  who  amalgamate  its  pure  doctrines  with  their 
elf-intelligence.   If  there  are  fair  arguments,  by  which  it  can  be 

that  Swedenborg  bears  a  consistent  testimony  on  the  subject 
eternity  of  the  hells,  I  am  sure  your  correspondent  will  be  glad 
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states  and  periods  of  his  existence.  "  Eyerf  man  has  a  faculty  of  willing  which  is  caUedli- 
berty,  and  a  faculty  of  understanding  which  is  called  rationality,  it  is,  however,  well  to  be 
observed,  that  those  faculties  are,  as  it  were,  inherent  in  a  man,  for  the  €$»ential  htunaB 
principle  retidez  in  them.** — D.  P.  98.  In  one  of  the  Memorable  Relations  in  the  T.  C  JL  504, 
where  an  interlocutor  is  giving  forth  substantially  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  F.  in  the  following  Ito- 
gnage :  **  Who  does  not  know  that  God  alone  is  alive,  and  thence  active,  and  that  man  is  of 
himself  dead,  and  thence  merely  passive  1  How  can  such  an  one,  who  in  himself  is  dead 
and  merely  passive,  take  to  himself  any  thing  alive  and  active  ?** — the  reply  is  made, 
**  Man  is  an  organ  of  life,  and  God  alone  is  life  ;  and  God  infuses  his  life  into  the  orgin 
and  every  part  of  it,  as  the  sun  infuses  his  heat  into  a  tree,  and  every  part  of  it ;  and  God 
gives  to  man  to  feel  that  life  in  himself  as  his  own,  and  God  wills  that  man  should  feel  so, 
in  order  that  he  may  live  of  himself,  according  to  the  laws  of  order.  But  still  God  eon- 
tinually  holds,  with  his  finger,  the  perpendicular  over  the  balance,  and  moderates,  boi 
never  violates  free  agency  by  forcing.  Man  has  free  agency  from  this  that  he  feds  life  in 
himself  as  his  own,  and  that  God  leaves  man  to  feel  thus,  that  conjunction  may  be  efieet- 
ed,  which  is  not  possible  unless  it  be  reciprocal ;  and  it  becomes  reciprocal  while  man 
ijrom  freedom  acts  altogether  as  from  himself.  If  God  had  not  left  that  to  man,  man  woold 
not  be  man,  nor  would  he  have  eternal  life ;  for  reciprocal  conjunction] with  God  canies 
man  to  be  man,  and  not  a  beast,  and  also  causes  him  to  live  after  death  to  eternity;  free 
agency  in  spiritual  things  efieots  this.*'  So  clear  and  explicit  is  Swedenborg  in  setting 
forth  the  human  phase  of  this  great  truth,  which  our  correspondent  would  fain  cast  so  far 
in  the  background  as  in  effect  to  remove  it  altogether  out  of  sight 

The  attentive  reader  of  the  foregoing  essay  cannot  fail  to  have  observed  that  the  writer 
has  reserved  an  alternative  of  which  he  avails  himself,  according  to  the  pressure  of  the 
emergency  on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  The  subject,  he  tells  us,  has  two  sides,  a  fhUo- 
Bophical  and  &  practical,  **  The  first  evil  volition  was  not  by  any  means  of  man  himaelC 
But  mind,  this  is  speaking  philosophically.  Practically  speaking,  it  was  of  himself.  It 
was  evil  in  man,  because  man  was  conscious  of  the  wrong,  and  willingly  appropriated  it. 
Man  then  is  the  immediate  cause  of  evil ;  God  was  the  first  cause  of  that  which  inevita- 
bly and  necessitously  resulted  in  evil."  "It  is  not  true,  then,  practically  speaking,  that 
God  was  the  author  of  evil,  but  it  is  true  philosophically,  and  no  wit  of  roan  can  escape 
the  conclusion.  There  is  then  philosophical  necessity.  It  is  universal.  It  reigns  absolute 
on  earth,  in  the  heavens,  and  through  the  hells.  Free  will  is  the  apparent  truth.  Neces- 
sity is  the  absolute  and  real  truth/'  Philosophically,  therefore,  man  is  a  perfect  machine, 
and  an  iron  necessity  rules  the  universe.  Practically,  he  is  a  free,  responsible  agent,  and 
by  appropriating  makes  good  or  evil  his  own.  In  one  paragraph  we  find  him  discoursing, 
in  admirable  vein,  the  genuine  truth  of  the  New  Church,  relative  to  man's  freedom,  and 
the  character  of  moral  evil,  and  just  as  we  are  ready  to  exclaim,  "  Are  you  there  .'**  )o,  the 
wand  is  raised  and  with  a  presto  the  ball  is  conjured  under  the  other  cup.  In  the  following 
sentences  we  see  a  reflex  of  the  true  N.  C.  doctrine.  *'  God  is  not  cfomgall  this  evil  which 
we  see  in  the  world.  He  has  no  concern  in  it  (.' )  Man  is  the  doerJ^  **  Bfan  may  be 
blamed,  because,  so  far  as  he  is  conscious  and  rational,  he  cannot  divest  himself  of  wrong 
doing  on  his  part,  so  exceedingly  strong  is  this  appearance  of  free  will.  *  Ye  thouobt 
tftil  against  me  (says  Joseph),  and  Qod  meant  it  for  good.*  The  evil  is  in  the  thought  and 
the  intention,  inmostly  in  the  will.  Nevertheless,  so  long  as  this  appearance  of  freewill 
is  so — so  long  as  man  wilfully  appropriates— so  long  is  it  a  real  appearance,  and 
man  is  justly  condemned.  He  condemns  himself,  and  God  condemns  him  in  no  other 
way.  If  this  is  not  the  true  interior  teaching.  I  pray  to  be  enlightened  from  on  high." 
Certainly  it  is,  and  the  more's  the  pity  that  this  view  of  the  matter  had  not  been  uniformly 
adheiBd  tcu    Bat  this  concession  is  totally  at  war  with  the  whole  drift  of  the  commnnica- 
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tion,  which  by  rtal  appearanct  implies  fallacy,  whereas  in  strictness,  the  phrase  denotes 
no  fallacy  at  all.  See  A.  C.  3485.  If  the  appearance  of  free  will  is  so  "  exceedingly 
strong,*^  that  man  is  justly  condemned  for  abusing  it  to  evil  here,  what  inference  more  le- 
gitimate than  that  the  case  will  be  the  same  hereafter  also  ?  This  freedom  of  will,  such 
as  it  is,  offers  an  obstacle  to  the  Divine  Will,  in  its  transforming  operations,  in  the 
present  life,  and  it  is  beyond  the  ability  of  any  man  to  afirm  positively  and  upon  ade- 
quate grounds,  that  the  same  obstacles  shall  not  exist  forever. 

We  clearly  foresee,  however,  that  Mr.  F.  will  exultingly  advert  to  his  concessions  on  the 
score  of  the  practical  view  of  the  subject,  and  in  this  way  seek  to  evade  the  force  of  our 
charge  of  fatalism  brought  against  his  theory.  We  grant  the  fact  of  these  verbal  concessions* 
but  maintain,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  are  impotent  and  nugatory,  so  long  as  the  scope  of 
the  argument  is  to  remove  the  impediment  which  man*s  freedom  of  will  throws  in  the 
way  of  the  Lord's  making  all  men  finally  happy  in  heaven,  notwithstanding  their  ruling 
love  acquired  on  earth  gives  a  large  portion  of  them  a  much  stronger  determination  in  a 
contrary  direction.  What  other  end  can  he  have  in  view  in  urging  this  train  of  reasoning  1 
He  has  assumed  to  advocate  a  theory  which  fathers  all  the  evil  in  the  universe  on  the 
infinitely  perfect  Jehovah,  and  he  could  not  fail  to  see  that  his  first  step  in  this  was  to 
break  down  the  doctrine  of  Free  Will,  and  the  second  to  deny  the  rtal  existence  of  Evil, 
making  this  also  an  appearanct. 

On  this  latter  point  we  are  treated  to  a  diatribe  of  very  much  the  complexion  of  what 
had  just  been  said  on  the  subject  of  Free  Will.  Supposing,  very  correctly,  that  his  fore* 
going  train  of  speculation  would  prompt  the  question,  whether  it  did  not  make  God  the 
author  of  evil,  the  writer  betrays  a  commendable  anxiety  to  shield  his  views  from  such  a 
charge,  while  at  the  same  time  he  sets  up  a  defence  which  is,  if  possible,  more  injurious 
to  the  Divine  Being  than  the  original  imputation.  "  He  it  the  author  of  evil  by  secondary 
causes;  the  truth  is,  there  is  no  real  evil;  this  again  is  only  an  apparent  truth." 
In  proof  of  this,  the  writer  plunges  into  a  profound  abyss  of  metaphysical  sub- 
tlety, in  which  the  origin  of  imperfect  forms  and  the  first  evil  volition  are  grasp- 
ed and  brought  to  light  apparently  with  as  much  dexterity  as  the  lost  treasures  of 
the  deep  are  recovered  by  the  submarine  adventurer,  encased  and  panoplied  in  his 
diving-bell.  We  do  not  feel  the  necessity  of  following  him  in  his  descent  into  these 
logical  profundities.  His  argument  sums  itself  up,  to  our  estimation,  in  one  brief 
proposition,  to  wit,  that  there  is  no  real  evil  in  the  universe,  because  there  are  no  real 
evil  doers.  This,  on  his  ground,  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter.  We  have  shown 
that  his  denial  of  any  thing  but  an  apparent  freedom  of  will  in  man,  draws  after  it  the 
inevitable  denial  of  any  other  than  an  apparent  will,  and  thence  an  apparent  life*  Man  is 
but  the  semblance  of  a  man,  and  ail  his  action  a  mere  phantasmagoria.  Though  the 
counsels  of  the  infinite  Wisdom  and  Benevolence  demand  the  formation  of  a  being  who 
shall  be  able,  in  his  measure,  to  reciprocate  voluntarily  the  love  of  his  Maker,  and  who 
for  this  very  reason  must  be  capable  of  acting  freely  from  a  proprium,  and  doing  good 
or  evil,  yet  this  inexpugnable  truth  is  here  toppled  from  its  throne,  and  because  human 
ngency  is  not  every  thing  it  is  nothing.  '*  Where  shall  the  fatal  series  (of  volitions)  stop  ? 
No  where  but  in  that  awful  vortex  of  all  causes — the  First  or  Evident  cause  of  all  that 
exists.*^  To  which  A.  J.  Davis  would  doubtless  say  Amen,  as  the  sentiment  has  a  won- 
derful family  likeness  to  the  teachings  of  that  sapient  seer,  from  whose  oracles  on  this 
subject  we  suspect  our  correspondent  has  never  yet  quite  weaned  his  reverence. 

We  decline  entering  into  the  labyrinthine  maze  of  Mr.  F.*s  metaphysics,  because  the 
gist  of  his  argument  is  involved  in  his  positions  respecting  free  will,  and  the  refutation  of 
the  one  is  a  sufficient  disposal  of  the  other.    If  man  is  a  free  agent,  he  is  capable  of  com* 
mitting  evil,  and  the  evil  is  just  as  real  as  the  agency  to  wlucb.  \X\%  onvvcv^.     TVv^n.  "^na 
agency  and  this  freedom  pertain  to  a  creature  who  is  a  mete  teGV\>\en\  oi^tk  dVvSaX.^VDp' 
diMputably  true,  but  this  truth  does  not  oontraveQe  the  «qu«\Vf  o\>NVoTaA  iac-V  ^^^  ^  ^ 
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given  to  man  to  fttl  the  contcioutneu  of  living,  loving,  and  acting  from  himself.     This  in 
fact  is  distinctly  granted  by  Mr.   F.: — "It   makes   no    difference — not    a    whit— m 
to  any  man's /Tar/ trtfig  virtue  or  vice,  whether  he  believes  in  necessity  or  free  will,  lo 
long  as  he  cannot  but  be  con$ciout  of  freedom,  right  and  wrong,  and  can  in  no  way  difest 
himself  of  this  deep  and  eternally  abiding  consciousness.     This  is  the  practical  side,  aod 
surely  it  is  alUsufHcient.**    It  certainly  is  rll-snificient  to  nullify  the  force  of  the  entire  ar- 
gument on  which  the  writer  relies.     He  concedes  the  main  point  in  dispute,  for  he  con- 
cedes a  responsible  freedom.    With  this  freedom  the  Lord  does  not  interfere  in  the  present 
life  ;  and  even  granting  it  to  be  simply  that  apparent  freedom  for  which  Mr.  F.  contencb, 
still  it  is  held  sacred  by  its  divine  author  in  this  world,  and  why  should  it  not  be  also  in 
the  other  ?    If  it  be  contrary  to  the  divine  procedure  to  infringe  upon  this  appartnt  pre- 
rogative of  man  in  the  present  order  of  things,  and  to  bring  him  into  a   state  against 
which  his  ruling  love  relucts,  what  is  there  in  the  lapse  of  revolving  ages   to  make  it  any 
more  consistent  with  his  perfections  t     The  fact  is,  our  correspondent  has  assumed  and 
presumed  upon  this  head  beyond  all  legitimate  warrant      He  does  not  know,   and  has 
no  right  to  affirm,  even  were  his  postulates  all  conceded,  that  the  result  would  be  the  final 
universal  salvation  of  the  race.    Yet  he  is  positive  in  the  assertion  of  this  result,  **  becaase 
His  is  the  only  Real  Will,    All  the  rest  is  only  apparent  truth.      Man  has  no  will  which 
the  Lord  cannot  control  by  motives,  influences,  means  inscrutable,  infinite,  and  eternal, 
just  in  the  same  way  that  I  am  controlled  by  my  guardian  angel,  or  that  I  can  control  my 
child  or  my  dog.    It  is  by  throwing  motives  around  man,  and  changing  his  circumstan- 
ces and  conditions,  and  touching  him  inwardly,  as  Swedenborg  says  the  Lord  CTcn 
'touches  his  freedom,  but  does  not  violate  it.'    .       .      Yes,  all  men  in  the  wide  uni- 
verse of  Grod's  dominions  must,  by  these  means,  at  last  be  purified  from  all  iniquity-^ 
be  led,  some  by  long  and  bitter  experience,  to  see  it  at  last  as  an  accursed  thing  (bow  or- 
cursidf  when  it  is  only  an  appearance  ?) — and  -^o,  as  of  themselves,  to  Him  whose  arms 
are  ever  ready  to  receive  them,  and  who  has  done  all  things  effectually  for  them."    This 
then  is  his  reason  for  a  faith,  of  which  he   says,  **  Take  away  from  me  this  faith,  and 
you  take  away  my  God  and  all."     But  to  what  does  it  amount  ?      Is  there  any  proof  in 
it  ?    Is  it  any  thing  more  than  assertion  1    God  will  hereafter  multiply  motives-      But  is 
there  any  lack  of   motives  at  the  present  moment  ?     Do  they  not  press  upon  mankind 
from  heaven,  earth,  and  hell?      Suppose  they  were  increased  a  thousand   fold,  while 
man*s  fallen  will  remains  as  averse  as  it  now  is  to  heavenly  love  and  life — what  would 
they  avail  ?     It  is  not  fresh  motives  that  are  needed,  but  a  disposition  to  yield  to  such 
as  now  exist.      And  how  is  this  disposition  to  be  inwrought,  except  by  a  direct  influ- 
ence upon  the  will  ?     But  this  *  touching*  the  will  must  still  not  be  a  '  violation*  of  it, 
consequently  not  involving  a  change  o!  the  ruling  love,  which  leaves  us  as  far  from  the 
alleged  result  as  ever.      And  as  to  *'  change  of  circumstances  and  conditions,*'  what  is  to 
be  expected  from  this  source?     If  the  least  reliance  is  to  be  placed  in  the  deductions  of 
our  reason,  or  the  statements  of  the  great  Seer  of  these  latter  days,  the  circumstances 
of  the  evil  in  the  other  life  will  be  vastly  more  unfavorable  to  moral  renovation  than  they 
are  in  this,  inasmuch  as  the  influence  of  good  associations  will  then  be  wanting. 

On  the  main  question,  therefore,  we  see  nothing  conclusive  in  the  reasonings  of  our 
correspondent.  Yet  those  reasonings  he  does  not  hesitate  to  offset  against  the  roost  ex- 
plicit statements  of  Swedenborg  on  this  head.  Some  of  these  we  purpose  here  to  insert, 
in  addition  to  what  we  have  previously  given,  as  it  is  clear  that  the  issue  he  makes 
is  the  comparative  value  of  his  own  and  of  Swedenborg*s  illumination.  The  reader, 
therefore^  shall  have  a  specimen  of  the  revelations  which  he  denies  and  scouts  with 
the  utmost  contempt. 

'*  They  who  are  within  the  church,  and  have  confirmed  themselves  against  divine 
truth,  especially  these,  that  the  Lord*s  Human  is  Divine,  and  that  worlu  of  charity 
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contribate  to  salvation,  if  they  have  confirmed  themselves  against  them  not  only  by  doe- 
trine,  but  also  by  life,  have  reduced  themselves  to  such  a  state  as  to  interiors,  that 
afterwards  they  cannot  in  any  wise  be  brought  to  receive  those  truths,  for  the  things 
"Which  are  once  confirmed  by  doctrine,  and  at  the  same  time  by  life,  remain  forever. 
They  who  do  not  know  the  interior  state  of  man,  may  suppose  that  every  one,  however 
he  had  confirmed  himself  against  those  truths,  might  yet  afterwards  easily  receive  them, 
if  he  were  only  convinced.  But  that  this  is  impossible  has  been  given  me  to  know 
from  such  in  the  other  life  by  abundant  experience;  for  what  is  confirmed  by  doctrine, 
this  imbues  the  intellectual,  and  what  is  confirmed  by  life, this  imbues  the  voluntary ;  and 
what  is  rooted  into  each  life  of  man,  namely,  the  life  of  his  understanding  and  the  life  of  his 
tciU,  this  cannot  be  rooted  out  ;  the  very  soul  of  man,  which  lives  after  death,  is  formtd 
thereby,  and  is  such,  that  it  never  recedes  therefrom.** — A,  C,  4747. 

Nothing  can  be  plainer  from  this,  than  that  what  is  thoroughly  rooted  into  the  man 
in  the  two  departments  of  his  nature,  the  intellectual  and  the  voluntary,  can  never  be 
rooted  out. 

*'  The  life  of  man  cannot  be  changed  after  death,  but  must  forever  remain  such  as 
it  had  been  in  this  world ;  for  the  quality  of  man's  spirit  is  in  every  respect  the  same 
as  that  of  his  love,  and  infernal  love  can  never  be  transcribed  (transformed)  into  hea- 
venly love,  because  they  are  in  direct  opposition  to  each  other.  This  is  what  is  meant 
by  the  words  of  Abraham,  addressed  to  the  rich  man  in  hell;  *  Between  us  and  you 
there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed;  so  that  they  which  would  pass  from  hence  to  you  cannot, 
neither  can  they  pass  to  us  that  would  come  from  thence.'  Hence  it  is  evident  that  all 
who  go  to  hell  remain  there  to  eternity,  and  that  all  u^  go  to  heaven  remain  there  to 
eternity.**— H.  D,  239. 

"  Every  thing  confirmed  by  the  will,  and  at  the  same  time  by  the  understanding,  re- 
mains to  eternity;  but  not  that  which  is  confirmed  by  the  understanding  only;  for  that 
which  is  of  the  understanding  only,  is  not  within  the  roan,  but  without  him,  since  it  is 
only  in  his  thought ;  and  nothing  enters  into  a  man,  and  is  appropriated  to  him,  but 
what  is  received  by  the  will ;  for  this  becomes  of  his  life's  love.  The  reason  why  every 
thing  confirmed  by  the  will,  and  at  the  same  time  by  the  understanding,  remains  to 
eternity  is,  because  every  one  is  his  own  love,  and  his  love  is  of  his  will;  also,  because 
every  man  is  his  own  good,  or  his  own  evil ;  for  all  that  is  called  good,  which  is  of  the 
love,  and  that  evil  which  is  opposed  to  it.  Asa  man  is  his  own  love,  he  is  also  the  form 
of  his  own  love,  and  may  be  called  the  organ  of  life's  love." — D.  P.  318,  319. 

He  then  proceeds  to  show  that,  as  thoughts  and  aflections  are  variations  of  the  state 
and  form  of  the  organic  substances  of  the  mind,  it  is  important  that  the  nature  of  these 
purely  organic  substances  and  forms  in  the  wicked  and  the  good  should  be  understood. 

'*  With  the  good  they  are  spirally  convoluted  forwards,  but  with  the  wicked  back- 
wards ;  and  those  which  are  spirally  convoluted  forwards  are  turned  to  the  Lord,  and  re- 
ceive influx  from  him,  but  those  which  are  spirally  convoluted  backwards  are  turned 
towards  hell,  and  receive  infiux  from  thence.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  proportion  as 
they  are  turned  backwards,  they  are  open  behind,  and  closed  before ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, in  proportion  as  they  aie  turned  forwards,  they  are  open  before,  and  closed  behind. 
Hence  it  may  appear  what  kind  of  form,  or  what  kind  of  organ  a  good  man  is,  and  that 
they  are  turned  contrariwise;  and  as  an  inversion,  once  induced,  cannot  be  retwisted,  it  is 
evident  that  such  as  it  is  when  a  man  dies,  it  remains  to  eternity.** — Jd» 

* 

*'  What  remains  with  man  aAer  death  is  his  ruling  love ;  nor  is  this  ever  changed  to 
eternity.**— H.  ^  H.  477. 

These  statements  are  sufficiently  explicit.  They  leave  it,  we  think,  beyond  all  question, 
that  Swedenborg  does  teach  most  unequivocally  the  eternity  of  evil  and  the  hells*  But  the  in- 
trinsic truth  of  these  statements  Mr.  F.  pointedly  and  categorically  denies.  Though  dis- 
posed to  pay  high  compliments  to  the  herald  of  the  New  Dispensation,  on  the  score  of 
some  of  his  teachings,  yet  here  is  one  on  which  the  poor  man  was  sadly  in  the  dark, 
and  has  accordingly  done  a  world  of  mischief,  by  leading  his  fellow-men  into  a  baleful 
error.  Now,  it  is  well  that  the  true  position  of  things  in  this  controversy  should  be  de- 
fined.   It  is  an  issue  between  the  authority  of  Swedenborg  and  that  of  Mr.  F.  on  thft> 
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question  of  human  destiny  in  the  other  world.     Mr.  F.  denies  what  Swedenborg  affirm i. 
He,  moreover,  in  fact  all  along  impeaches  the  men  of  the  New  Church  of  mental  weak- 
ness and  sectarian  narrowness,  for  yielding  their  cordial  credence  to  what  they  read  oa 
this  head  in  the  writings  of  their  illuminated  guide,  chosen  by  the  Lord  to  be  the  espe- 
cial medium  of  communicating  his  divine  truth  to  the  world.      A  charge  of  this  kind, 
however,  weighs  but  little  with  them,  invidious  though  it  be.      They  would  prefer,  in* 
deed,  that  it  should  have  come  from  some  other  source  than  the  pen  of  a  professed  adroifer 
of  many  of  the  doctrines  which  they  have  received.    But  as  their  wishes  on  this  score  can- 
not be  realized,  they  let  it  pass  as  a  matter  of  comparatively  little  consequence.    Bat 
they  are  deeply  sensible  to  the  indignity  and  the  slur  cast  upon  the  messenger  of  the  New 
Church,  in  whose  person  they  see  the  sacred  truths  of  heaven  injuriously  disparaged. 
The  receivers  of  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church  believe  that  Swedenborg's  testimony 
concerning  himself  and  his  mission  is  wortliy  of  all  acceptation.    He  assures  us  that  he 
is  "  a  man  before  whom  the  Lord  has  manifested  himself  in  i)erson,  and  whom  he  has 
filled  with  his  spirit  to  teach  the  doctrines" — the  exhibition  of  which  constitutes  the  LonTt 
Second  Advent.    The  truths  which  he  communicates  are  ''truths  continuous  from  the 
Lord."    They  are  not  his,  but  the  Lord's  speaking  through  him.      "  That  the  Lord  has 
manifested  hiniself  before  me  his  servant,  and  sent  me  on  this  office,  and  that  after  thit 
he  opened  the  sight  of  my  spirit,  and  thus  let  me  into  the  spiritual  world,  and  gave  me 
to  see  the  heavens  and  the  hells,  and  also  to  speak  with  angels  and  spirits,  and  this  now 
continually  for  many  years,  I  testify  in  truth ;  and  aUo  that  from  the  first  day  of  that  call  1 
have  not  received  any  thing  tohich  pertains  to  the  doctrines  of  that  church  from  a»f 
angel,  but  from  the  Lord  alone  while  reading  the  Word." — T.  C.  R,  779.    This  statement 
we  believe,  for  satisfactory  reasons,  to  be  true.     Consequently  we  are  forced  to  regard 
Swedenborg's  teaching  respecting  the  eternity  of  evil  and  the  hells  to  be  the  genuine  in- 
fallible  truth  of  heaven,  which  we  do  not  presume  for  a  moment  to  question.     We  do  not 
TCnture  to  set  up  our  puny  reason  or  philosophy  against  a  divine  dictum.      In  acknow- 
ledging Swedenborg's  claims,  however,  to  have  been  taught  from  the  Lord,  we  do  not  mean 
to  be  understood  as  yielding  a  blind  faith  to  his  revelations,  or  as  adopting  what  he  says, 
simply  because  he  says  it.    As  far  as  the  light  of  our  reason  conducts  ns,  we  find  it  confirm- 
ing the  truth  of  his  declarations,  and  if  upon  any  point  his  annunciations  transcend  the 
measure  of  our  distinct  perception,  we  think   it  no  more  than  due  to  tlie  illumination 
vouchsafed  him  to  abide  by  his  statements,  rather  than  by  our  own  counter  inductions. 
Having  fully  satisfied  ourselves  that  he  was  possessed  of  a  far  higher  light  than  our  own, 
by  which  to  explore  divine  mysteries,  and  that  he  has  no  design  to  mislead  us,  we  defer 
to  what  he  has  communicated,  and  are  conscious  of  no  weak  surrender  of  our  own  facul- 
ties in  so  doing. 

If  then  an  individual  comes  forward  like  Mr.  F.,  and  rudely  impugns  the  authority 
and  reliability  of  our  great  teacher,  charging  him  with  contradiction,  exaggeration,  and 
error,  we  are  of  course,  with  our  views,  compelled  to  regard  him  as  rejecting  not  the 
word  of  man,  but  the  word  of  the  Lord — as  such  it  truly  is  to  us — and  after  clearly 
stating  the  grounds  of  our  faith,  and  endeavoring  to  show  the  fallacy  of  his,  we  can 
find  no  motive  for  prolonging  a  debate  on  any  position  which  he  may  see  fit  to  assail. 
We  are  toto  ealo  asunder  on  the  very  first  principles  involved  in  such  a  discussion. 
What  is  absolute  authority  with  us  is  mere  empty  as!*umption  with  him.  Where  we 
hear  the  voice  of  Jehovah  proclaiming  the  eternal  truths  of  his  kingdom,  he  recognizes 
simply  the  mistaken  speculations  and  vagaries  of  an  erring  mortal.  It  is  impossible  but 
that,  in  these  circumstances,  he  should  look  upon  us  with  pity  for  our  weakness  and 
aversion  for  our  bigotry.  We  shall  of  course  have  the  credit  in  his  eyes  of  claiming  all 
the  truth  to  ourselves,  and  of  leaving  him  in  bondage  to  falsity  and  delusion.  This  im- 
putation does  not  trouble  us  any  more  than  his  arguments  convince  us.      It  produces  or 
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for  ever  (in  a  modified  sense  of  the  terms),  was  capable  of  at» 

>f  good.    If  he  was  under  the  impression  that  the  wicked  must^ 

the  necessity  of  the  Divine  nature,  be  delivered  finally  from  bel)^ 

did  he  not  say  simply, — the  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom  forbid  that 

"  should  be  tormented  for  ever.** 

It  again,  we  find  in  this  passage  the  positive  declaration  ''  there  is 
lan  who  is  not  obnoxious  to  eternal  damnation^  because  in  no  man  is 
3  anything  but  mere  evil.**  This  is  a  strange  assertion  to  stand  in  a^ 
age  designed  to  show  that  no  man  can  possibly  be  damned  et ematly. 
,  a  restorationist,  desperately  bent  on  claiming  SwedenborgiBone 
vo  passages,  might  find  comfort,  by  taking  the  succeeding  words 
»rding  to  the  letter  and  not  the  subject  matter — '^  thus  everyi  erne  is 
ned,  but  taken  out  of  hell  by  the  Lord.''    But  in  this  case,  to  state 
'elations  with  Swedenbojrg  as  favorable  as  possible,  this  *^  giant*^ 
him  with  one  hand  while  he  raises  him  with  the  other*    What 
icular  aid  has  the  system  of  universal  salvation  to  be  grateful  for 
ny  one  who  takes  away  from  it  the  fundamental  tenet  that  **  eter* 
damnation"  is  an  utter  impossibility  with  an  all  merciful  and  loving 
?   Deprive  it  of  this  topic,  and  the  right  arm  of  its  eloquence  falls, 
its  tongue  cleaves  to  the  roof  of  its  mouth.    No  advocate  of  that 
em  ever  incorporates  into  it  the  abstract  possibility  e{  **  eternal 
ination,''  because  it  is  entirely  at  variance  with  his  coneeptions  of 
lite  Love.    But  if  restorationists  can  see  this,  Swedenborg  bad  at 
t  equal  discernment ;  and,  as  he  expressly  affirms  that  every  one 
obnoxious  to  eternal  damnation,"  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that 
md  they  have  difierent  views  as  to  what  the  Infinite  Love  of  the 
ine  Nature  necessitates  about  the  punishments  of  hell, 
is  scarcely  necessary,  after  what  has  been  said,  to  examine  the 
sage  in  iS.  D.  3489.    The  positive  statement  that  ^  eternal  punish- 
it  can  have  no  end  "  of  good,  slips  from  W.  M.  F.'s  grasp,  when 
ernal  punishment" is  defined,  from  Swedenborg,  tohe*^ 9, perpetual 
ction  of  suflfering  in  hell,"  and  it  is  admitted  that,  by  the  principles 
the  New  Church,  punishments  in  hell  are  occasional  only.    But 
3,  too,  we  observe  appended  to  a  sentence  which  runs  for  a  part  of 
course  strongly  in  his  favor — **  it  is  not  to  be  thought,  therefore, 
t  the  Lord  would  suflTer  any  one  to  be  punished,  much  less  without 
irmission  for  ever," — the  fatal  qualification,  **  except  with  a  view  to 
>rmation." 

have  refrained  in  this  article  from  entering  upon  any  other  ques- 
I  than  the  simple  one  raised  by  your  correspondent ; — Has  Sweden- 
g  contradicted  the  general  tenor  of  his  doctrine  concerning  the 
rnity  of  the  hells,  in  certain  passages  of  the  Diary.  I  have  not  en- 
3d  into  the  rational  or  scriptural  grounds  which  might  be  pleaded 
dnst  his  views.  I  trust  enough  has  been  said  to  show,  that  he  is 
itaken  in  supposing  that  Swedenborg  gives  them  any  countenance, 
1  also  to  show  that  some  among  ourselves  have  been  over-hasty  in 
icluding  that  Swedenborg,  before  his  illumination,  doubted  or  de- 
d  the  eternity  of  the  hells,  and  continued  in  this  view  for  some  time 
3r  that  event.  In  my  own  view  of  the  matter,  the  idea  of  a  uni- 
"sal  restoration  was  a  mistake  quite  too  gross  for  Swedenborg's  ex- 
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to  yield  to  them ;  and,  when  he  does  this,  he  may,  perhaps,  be  led  to 
review  his  arguments  in  favor  of  universal  restoration,  and  to  come 
to  a  new  conclusion. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  passages  quoted  by  W.  M.  F.  from  the 
Spiritual  Diary  will  show,  I  think,  that  they  will  not  bear  the  con- 
struction he  puts  upon  them.  But  previous  to  this  examination,  let 
us  consider  what  presumptions  lie  against  the  idea  that  Swedenborg 
has  contradicted  himself  on  the  eternity  of  the  hells. 

1.  The  first  is,  the  great  importance  of  this  article  in  a  system  of 
religious  doctrine.  Every  one  feels  it  to  be  a  question  of  tremendoas 
moment  whether  the  state  of  the  lost  is  unalterably  fixed  or  not 
Merely  natural  benevolence  has  ever  shrunk  back,  and  ever  will,  from 
the  thought  that  vast  multitudes  of  the  human  family  are  shut  up  in 
hell,  with  no  possibility  of  deliverance.  So  strong  is  this  feeling,  that 
those  who  are  under  its  dominion  cannot  abide  in  the  same  ecclesias- 
tical house  with  those  who  regard  the  reasonings  it  inspires  as  mere 
hallucinations.  Now,  in  proportion  to  the  momentousness  of  any 
truth  must  be  the  plainness  of  it  to  a  mind  of  such  exalted  perceptions 
as  Swedenborg's,  when  those  perceptions  extend  themselves  to  the 
spiritual  world.  Surely  the  sight  which  penetrated  into  the  hells, 
which  divided  their  inhabitants  into  classes,  and  discriminated  those 
classes  by  such  accurate  characteristics,  and  which  saw  the  laws  by 
which  punishment  follows  their  sins,  could  have  had  no  particular 
difficulty  in  discovering  whether  there  was  a  law  by  which  they  must 
be  released  from  their  prison-house,  or  one  by  which  they  must  remain 
there  to  eternity.  If  Swedenborg's  vision  vacillated  on  this  point,  it 
would  be  unworthy  of  the  encomiums  which  W.  M.  F.  bestows  on 
it ;  it  would  have  been  the  vision  of  a  "clairvoyant"  and  not  of  a 
"  seer."  That  his  knowledge  was  progressive  after  the  opening  of 
his  spiritual  sight  does  not  imply  that  he  fell  into  great  errors.  If  there 
is  any  mistake  in  the  Diary,  or  elsewhere,  that  can  be  classed  for  a 
moment,  in  point  of  magnitude,  with  one  on  the  eternity  of  the  hells, 
let  it  be  produced,  and  it  will  serve  to  keep  the  allegations  of  W.  M.  F. 
in  countenance  ;  otherwise,  this  alleged  mistake  stands  alone,  with  a 
strong  presumption  against  it,  on  this  sole  ground. 

2.  But  in  the  next  place,  Swedenborg  gives  us  no  ground  whatever, 
by  anything  he  has  said,  for  supposing  that  his  opinions  underwent  a 
change  in  his  new  state.  Dr.  Tafel  says,  that  the  Adversaria,  written 
before  the  cited  passages  in  the  Diary,  plainly  assert  the  eternity  of 
the  hells,  and  W.  M.  F.  himself  is  of  opinion  that  Swedenborg  held 
the  common  belief  before  his  illumination.  If  this  is  so,  how  does  it 
come  to  pass  that,  in  penning  the  earliest  of  the  controverted  passages 
in  the  Diary,  he  makes  no  allusion  to  his  previous  opinions.  He  never 
fails  t6  do  this  where,  in  his  new  mode  of  perception,  he  saw  that  his 
own  old  views,  or  those  commonly  prevailing,  were  wrong.  He  men- 
tions his  old  ideas  about  the  Trinity,  and  how  they  were  removed ; 
his  astonishment  at  discovering  that  spirits  could  read  his  memory ; 
he  dwells  much  on  the  blindness  of  the  church  as  to  the  state  of 
spirits  immediately  after  death  ;  but  here,  according  to  W.  M.  F.,  he 
simply  makes  a  cursory  record  of  the  fact  that  eternal  punishment  is 
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impossible,  and  thiett  he  saw  many  actually  raised  out  of  hell  into 
heaven.  We  find  not  a  single  reflection  on  the  blindness  that  could 
believe  so  dreadful  a  thing  of  the  Divine  Being  as  the  eternity  of  hell, 
nor  any  intimation  of  his  own  joy  at  discovering  that  though  '*  hell 
consists  of  myriads  of  myriads,"  they  are  not  there  for  ever.  Can  this 
be  readily  conceived  ? 

3.  Yet  again.  There  are  at  least  three  several  passages  in  the 
Diary  of  the  same  general  tenor.  One  in  the  first  volume,  another  in 
the  second,  and  another  in  the  third.  The  first  and  the  third  have 
been  given  by  W.  M.  F. ;  the  second,  which  is,  perhaps,  stronger  than 
either,  will  be  given  in  the  sequel.  If  W.  M.  F.'s  construction  of 
them  is  the  true  one,  they  show  Swedenborg  afllrming  the  non-eter- 
nity of  the  hells  at  three  diflerent  epochs  of  his  life,  divided  from  each 
other  by  several  intervening  years.  Between  the  first  and  second 
of  these  epochs,  that  is  to  say,  between  No.  228  and  No.  2826  of  the 
Diary,  we  have  an  abundance  of  intimations  of  the  plainest  kind  that 
the  state  of  the  hells  is  fixed.  Thus,  No.  1074,  "Such  punishments 
do  not  take  away  their  nature — they  are  still  like  themselves."  No. 
2346,  "  These  in  the  other  life  cannot  be  amended,  or  their  natural 
disposition  bent  to  good,"  &c.  No.  2486,  "  This  evil,  indeed,  damns 
every  one  to  hell,  and  for  ever."  No.  2509,  "  They  have  also  such  a 
nature  in  the  other  life,  that  they  would  not,  if  possible,  leave  anything 
delightful  to  others — wherefore  such  cannot  come  into  heaven."  No. 
2580,  "  Their  effigy  was  shown  to  me,  in  clear  day,  with  my  eyes 
open,  of  what  quality  they  at  length  become  to  the  sight  of  the  good, 
to  wit,  that  their  face  (appears)  worse  than  (something)  dead,  with 
horrid  cavities,  like  a  bony  (something)  of  a  most  ghastly  livid,  brown, 
cadaverous  color,  (they)  being  unable  ever  to  think  anything,  dead  to 
themselves,  with  torment  of  anxiety."  No.  2793,  "  But  they  [pun- 
ishments] do  not  alter  or  change  (their)  nature,  which  remains  as  it 
was  drawn  [or  formed]  in  the  life  of  the  body,  forever ;  but  punish- 
ments superadd  those  things,  whereby  they  can  be  drawn  away 
{abduci)  from  such  evils."  Besides  these  passages  in  the  Diary,  the 
first,  and  perhaps  other  volumes  of  the  Arcana,  were  given  to  the 
world  during  this  interval,  in  which  there  are  indubitable  assertions 
that  the  hells  are  eternal.  So  also  in  the  interval  between  the  second 
passage  and  the  third  (No.  3489),  claimed  in  his  favor  by  W.  M.  P., 
there  is  the  same  old  division  of  spirits  into  the  **  good"  and  **  the  evil,** 
the  same  dreadful  and  fixed  nature  ascribed  to  the  latter.  The  head- 
ing of  Nos.  3457,  3458  is :  '*  It  was  perceived,  by  a  spiritual  idea,  that 
nothing  of  (true)  life  inheres  in  the  wicked  ;"  and  in  the  latter  No. 
we  read :  "  In  speaking  further  concerning  them  w^hen  reformed,  (I 
learned)  that  the  means  employed  were  horrors,  terrors,  shames,  and 
things  of  this  nature — in  process  of  time  they  become  such  that  a 
greater  degree  of  liberty  can  be  allowed  them,  though  the  same  nature 
remainsJ'*  This  being  so,  Swedenborg,  according  to  W.  M.  P.,  goes 
through  the  following  mutations.  First,  he  believes  that  the  hells  are 
eternal.  [The  heading  of  No.  225  is :  **  that  the  worst  genii  or  furies 
are  shut  up  in  hell  and  cannot  be  released  {exsolvi)  thence  without 
the  destruction  of  the  human  race."]   Secondly,  he  becomes  a  restora* 
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tionist,  and  sees  many  of  the  "diamned"  elevated  out  of  "hell**  into 
heaven  (No.  228).  Thirdly,  he  affirms,  in  various  places^  that  evil 
spirits  do  not  change  their  nature,  but  are  in  the  hells  for  ever.  Be- 
coming a  restorationist  again,  he  positively  declares,  fourthly  (Na 
2826),  that  **  no  soul  can  be  tormented  for  ever."  Fiflhly,  he  returns 
to  his  first  sentiment.  Sixthly,  once  more  a  restorationist,  he  says 
(No.  3489),  "it  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Lord  would 
permit  any  one  to  be  punished  in  hell,  much  less  to  eternity,  for  the 
sins  of  a  short  life."  Finally,  he  returns  again  to  the  opinion  he  start- 
ed with,  and  expresses  himself  as  in  the  Diary,  No.  5552,  **  Thence 
it  is  manifest,  that  when  man  lives  in  the  world  he  acquires  to  himself 
a  fixed  plane,  and  that  that  therefore  cannot  be  changed,  whence  it  b 
that  man  remains  for  ever  such  as  he  became  in  the  world.  This 
plane  he  has  with  him,  but  it  is  entirely  quiescent,  though  still  his  in- 
teriors terminate  in  it.  Unless  it  has  correspondence  with  internal 
things  with  him,  he  cannot  be  well  (off)  there;  also,  it  is  well  with 
him  just  so  far  as  there  is  correspondence.  But  he  roust  have  (bis) 
interiors  good ;  if  (his)  interiors  are  evil  then  he  comes  into  hell." 
This  is  a  most  extraordinary  see-sawing  between  contradictory  views 
— a  fixing  and  unfixing,  again  and  again,  of  one  point  of  momentoos 
interest  to  the  human  heart.  But  even  if  we  can  believe  this  extreme 
vacillation  of  Swedenborg,  and  reconcile  it  with  his  usually  clear  and 
exalted  vision,  there  will  yet  remain  another  difficulty.  How  is  it 
that  he  is  so  unconscious  of  all  this  shifting — never  noticing  or  alluding 
to  it,  either  in  the  way  of  excuse  or  of  explanation  7  He  goes  into 
the  spiritual  world,  for  observation,  under  a  mistake — he  corrects  that 
mistake,  without  comment  upon  it — he  concludes  it  is  no  mistake,  still 
without  comment — he  revokes  this  last  opinion  without  telling  why  he 
has  so  wavered — takes  it  up  again,  and  again  revokes  it — and,  at  last, 
settles  down  in  the  opinion  he  started  with,  as  innocently  as  if  he  had 
never  held  any  other.  Swedenborg  could  not  have  so  wavered  on 
such  a  point ;  if  he  could,  he  could  not  have  ignored  that  wavering ; 
this,  I  think  must  be  acknowledged  a  strong  a  priori  argument  against 
W.  M.  F.'s  interpretations. 

With  these  presumptions  that  Swedenborg  has  not  really  contra- 
dicted himself,  let  us  now  come  to  an  actual  examination  of  the  pas- 
sages. The  refutation,  by  the  editor  of  the  Repository,  of  W.  M.  F.'s 
argument  from  No.  228  of  the  Spiritual  Diary,  is  so  complete,  that 
nothing  need  be  added  to  it ;  it  is  sufficiently  plain  that  he  has  mis- 
taken the  vastation  of  certain  good  spirits,  who,  though  temporarily 
in  hell,  belonged,  properly,  by  their  interiors,  to  heaven,  for  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  evil,  who  belong  properly  to  hell.  Let  us  go,  therefore, 
to  No.  2826-7  of  the  Diary,  already  alluded  to.  This  passage  has  not 
been  quoted  by  W.  M.  F.     It  runs  as  follows  : 

**  There  was  conversation  in  heaven  concerning  hell,  and  the  vari- 
ous punishments  and  vastations  there.  There  was  (one)  who  thought 
for  certain  that  infernal  punishments  would  last  for  ever,  and  that 
there  can  never  be  given  an  end  of  them,  (still)  less  redemption  from 
hell  by  the  Lord.  It  was  shown  to  him,  however,  that  there  can  never 
be  given  any  punishment  in  the  other  life  except  for  an  end ;  much 
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less  {adhuc  minime)  can  it  be  thought  that  any  punishment  can  be 
^ven  without  an  end  ;  to  wit,  that  by  punishment  and  torments  (the 
spirit)  may  be  tempered  so  that  he  can  be  present  with  some  good  so- 
ciety. In  the  Lord  there  is  nothing  given  except  an  end  to  good  ;  the 
Divine  Itself  and  the  Divine  Wisdom  is  an  end  of  good  or  to  good ; 
i^herefore  it  would  be  against  the  Divine  Wisdom,  or  ugainst  the  Di- 
trine,  that  a  soul  should  be  tormented  for  ever,  without  an  end  of  good. 
This  was  elucidated  by  a  rule  known  in  the  world. 

"  Extreme  justice  would  be  injustice — the  man  has  deserved  this, 
and  such  is  the  man ;  wherefore  eternal  is  predicated  (of  hell) 
[quare  prcedicatur  ceternum]^  but  the  intercession  of  the  Lord,  or  the 
redemption  of  the  Lord,  intervenes,  and  delivers  the  soul  from  hell,  or 
takes  it  out.  For  if  (the  spirit  were  tormented)  for  ever,  there  is  no 
man  who  is  not  obnoxious  to  eternal  damnation,  because  in  no  man  is 
there  anything  but  mere  evil ;  thus  every  one  is  damned,  but  taken  out 
(of  hell)  by  the  Lord.  That  spirit  taken  out  from  this  black  lake  is  with 
me,  and  I  perceive  that  something  false  inheres  (in  him)  from  which, 
however,  he  is  being  delivered  by  divine  means;  for  the  societies  of 
heaven  have,  from  the  Lord,  that  they  are  not  willing  to  lose  any  one  ; 
for  they  reject  no  one,  but  he  rejects  himself,  and  his  phantasy  is  of 
this  nature." 

This  extract  appears,  on  a  casual  reading,  to  favor  the  idea  of  uni- 
versal restoration  ;  but  the  following  observations,  will  sufEce,  I  hope, 
to  set  it  in  a  very  different  light. 

The  belief  that  **  infernal  punishments  would  last  for  ever,  and  that 
there  could  never  be  given  an  end  of  them,  much  less  redemption  from 
bell  by  the  Lord,"  is  undoubtedly  here  treated  by  Svvedenborg  as  a 
great  error.  Can  we  so  consider  it,  without  believing  in  universal 
restoration  ?  We  can,  if  we  take  the  terms  employed  in  Swedenborg's 
sense,  instead  of  the  vague  and  common  one.  Punishments  is  one  of 
those  terms ;  it  signifies  those  occasional  inflictions  of  suflfering  which 
evil  spirits  bring  upon  themselves,  either  in  the  world  of  spirits  or  in 
hell,  when  they  transgress  certain  bounds,  or  good  spirits  when  they 
fall  from  heaven.  From  many  passages  in  the  Diary  it  appears  that 
they  last  a  certain  length  of  time — **  an  hour,"  "  a  half-hour,"  "  a  long 
time,"  &c.,  and  then  cease,  leaving  an  impression  of  fear,  shame,  or 
horror,  which  serves  to  check  the  evil,  when  their  delights  again  se- 
duce them,  and  to  purify  the  good.  From  this  definition  it  is  mani- 
fest that  infernal  punishments  cannot  and  do  not  last  for  ever,  to  the 
inhabitants  of  hell ;  but  it  does  by  no  means  follow  from  this  that 
they  are  taken  out  of  hell.  Our  common  speech  and  our  ordinary 
ideas  make  **  eternal  punishment"  and  an  eternal  abode  in  hell  sy- 
nonymous. If  a  theologian  at  the  present  day  should  write  to  prove 
that  the  state  of  the  wicked  after  death  is  fixed,  he  would  call  his 
work,  in  all  probability  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Eternity  of  Future  Pun- 
ishment" But,  in  the  view  of  Swedenborg,  eternal  punishment  and 
eternal  abode  in  hell  are  very  difierent  things ;  so  difiTerent,  that  no 
one  is  authorized  to  take  his  denial  of  the  one  for  a  denial  of  the  other. 
The  one  he  constantly  asserts,  the  other  he  shows  to  involve  a  reflec- 
tion on  the  Divine  Wisdom,  since  Divine  Wisdom  in  all  that  it  acts 
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or  superintends,  aims  at  use,  and  occasional  punishments  give  room 
for  that  end,  but  perpetual  punishment  does  not.  If  punishment  is  in- 
termitted, the  evil  spirit  is  restrained  by  the  fear  it  excites,  the  good  is 
purified,  and  when  they  return  to  their  ordinary  active  life  the  one 
does  (and  suffers)  less  evil,  the  other  accomplishes  more  perfect  deeds 
of  charity  ;  but  if  they  never  come  out  of  the  punishment  there  woald 
be  no  active  life  but  only  passive,  and  consequently  no  use.  The 
word  "  end,"  also,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  does  not  mean  termi' 
nation^  but  something  aimed  at  and  effected,  as  when  Swedenborg 
speaks  of  **  eiid^  cause,  and  effect." 

The  words  •*  still  less  redemption  from  hell  by  the  Lord,**  refer 
to  the  good  who  undergo  vastation,  and  are  afterwards  elevated 
into  heaven.  There  are  obviously  two  classes  and  two  different  re- 
suits  of  punishments  pointed  at — the  evil  in  whom  they  accomplish 
the  *'  end"  of  restraint,  and  the  good  to  whom  they  are  means  of  "re- 
demption from  hell  by  the  Lord." 

The  words  *'  still  less"  obviously  indicate  a  discrimination  between 
the  two  classes  in  the  mind  of  Swedenborg,  though  with  the  usual 
carelessness  of  expression  in  the  Diary,  it  is  not  directly  stated.     Had 
Swedenborg  expressed  himself  fully,  the  passage  doubtless  would  have 
run  somewhat  thus:  "He  was  one  who  thought  for  certain  that  in- 
fernal punishment  would  last  for  ever  [to  the  evil],  and  that  there 
could  never  be  given  an  end  of  them,  still  less  that  there  was  a  re- 
demption [of  the  good]  from  hell  [when  they  fell  thither  out  of  heaven] 
by  the  Lord  ;  to  whom,  however,  it  was  shown  that  never  can  any 
punishment  be  given  [in  the  case  of  the  evil]  except  for  an  end,  in  the 
other  life.     Still  less  could  it  be  thought  that  there  could  be  any  pun- 
ishment given  without  an  end  [in  the  case  of  the  good],  to  wit,  that 
by  punishment  and  torments  he  might  be  tempered  so  that  he  could 
be  present  with  some  good  society  [in  heaven]."  The  kind  of  redemp- 
tion here  intended  is  that  of  those  who  having  been  in  heaven  fell 
thence,  by  some  phantstsy,  into  some  filthy  lake  or  elsewhere  in  the 
purlieus  of  the  hells,  and,  after  being  instructed  in  the  world  of  spirits, 
are  again  received  in  heaven.     The  whole  series  of  paragraphs,  Nos. 
2823-2827,  is  headed  "  Concerning  the  Fall  of  Angels  from  Heaven,** 
aud  the  spirit  spoken  of  in  the  last  number  is  the  one  whose  fall  was 
witnessed,  in  consequence  of  maintaining  the  false  described  No.  2826. 
But  even  where  this  passage  uses  language  that  rejoices,  at  first, 
the  ear  of  a  restorationist,  it  adds  a  qualification  which  immediately 
dashes  his  hope :  "  Wherefore  it  would  be  against  the  Divine  Wisdom, 
or  against  the  Divine,  that  a  soul  should  be  tormented  for  ever.** 
**  This,"  he  exclaims,  "  is  v.'hat  I  have  said,  and  always  will  say.    I  am 
glad  to  have  the  great  Swedenborg  with  me,  at  least  in  this  particular 
place.    On  the  point  of  eternal  punishment,  where  his  vision,  in  the 
general  so  clear  and  so  profound,  is  usuallv  false,  he,  for  once,  is  right** 
But,  my  good  friend,  you  have  not  heard  his  sentence  out ;  he  adds  a 
few  qualifying  words — ^''should  be  tormented  for  ever,  without  an  end 
of  good.^*    When  did  you  ever  append  such  a  phrase  to  your  favorite 
statement  ?    It  would  seem  as  if  Swedenborg  was  afraid  of  a  false 
interpretation  of  his  words,  and  added  something  to  intimate  that  tor- 
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ARTICLE  IV. 


THE  ULIES  AND  THEIR  LESSONS. 

FEOM  THE  FIRST  VOLUME  OF  '*  COMPARATIVE  PSTCHOLOGT  OR  VEOBTABLC  PORTRAITS  OF 
CHARACTER,  BT  DR.  M.  EDOENVORTH  LAZARUS  '^^   FOWLERS  ft  WELLS,  PUBLISHERS. 

The  object  of  the  writer  of  the  work  in  questioa  is  not  so  much  to  give  a  series  of 
spiritual  correspondeaces  as  of  natural  analogies.  But  as  the  plan  is  executed  with 
great  tact  and  ingenuity,  we  have  determindd  to  treat  our  readers  to  a  specimen.  The 
author  is  a  reader  and  admirer  of  Swedenborg,  and  furnished  the  Repository,  a  year  or 
two  since,  with  an  admirable  article  on  the  Correspondence  of  Water. 

THB   LAROB  OARDBN-LILT. 

This  flower  has  a  stalk  straight  and  firm,  like  the  course  of  a 
trathful  man.  It  is  distinguished  by  a  surrounding  of  graceful 
leaves — thus  the  honorable  and  truthful  man  shines  by  the  marks  of 
esteem  which  surround  him  in  all  his  transactions,  industrial  or  ad- 
ministrative (leaf  and  work  are  synonymous). 

The  corolla  is  like  that  of  the  tulip  (emblem  of  the  just  man),  a 
triangle  without  calyx.  The  conduct  of  the  true  and  just  veils  itself 
in  no  mystery,  and  walks  open  to  the  day ;  thus  the  bulbous  root  of 
the  lily  everywhere  opens  in  detached  scales,  and  allows  its  interior 
to  be  seen,  in  analogy  with  the  loyal  man,  whose  principles  and  in- 
most sentiments  show  themselves,  as  through  a  window  in  his 
breast. 

This  flower,  emblem  of  purity  and  rectitude,  has  two  whimsical 
properties  :  it  is  treacherous,  and  it  lives  in  banishment.  First,  it  is 
perfidious,  in  bedaubing  with  a  yellow  powder  whomsoever,  seduced 
by  its  perfume,  approaches  too  near  it.  The  soiling,  which  draws 
laughter  upon  its  victim,  represents  the  fate  of  those  who  familiarize 
themselves  with  truth. 

Let  a  man,  docile  to  the  lessons  of  our  moralists,  and  resolved  to 
practice  the  august  truth,  which  is,  they  tell  us,  the  best  friend  of  the 
human  race,  go  into  a  saloon  to  tell  the  free  and  full  truth  about 
what  the  company  present  have  done  or  are  doing — the  extortions  of 
business  men,  and  the  secret  intrigues  of  the  ladies,  he  shall  be  treat- 
ed as  a  philosophic  barbarian,  a  churl,  inadmissible  to  good  com- 
pany. Every  one,  by  an  invitation  to  the  door,  will  prove  to  him  that 
august  truth  is  by  no  means  the  best  friend  of  mortals,  and  can  only 
conduct  its  too  earnest  devotee  to  disgrace.  Nature  writes  us  this 
lesson  in  the  pollen  with  which  she  covers  the  stamens  of  the  lily.  It 
i¥ould  seem  that  she  would  say  to  him  whom  this  flower  attracts—- 
beware  thou  of  truth  ;  do  not  rub  thyself  against  it.  This  is  the 
meaning  of  the  smear  that  she  draws  over  those  imprudent  noses, 
which  rub  themselves  carelessly  against  the  lily  flower,  and  get 
pointed  at  presently  by  the  children,  as  we  get  ourselves  pointed  at 
by  the  fathers,  when  we  dare  to  speak  to  them  the  august  truth. 

2d. — The  banishment  of  the  lily. — Truth  is  beautiful — yes,  but 
^beautiful  to  be  seen  at  a  distance ;  and  such^  is  ^the  opinion  of  the 
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alted  intelligence,  previous  to  the  opening  of  bis  spiritnal  senses.  The 
mind  which  emancipated  itself  from  the  tripersonal  dogma,  with  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Lord,  surely  did  not  fall  into 
the  dogma  which,  as  experience  shows,  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the 
denial  of  that  most  essential  point. 

I  trust  W.  M.  F.,  and  all  of  his  way  of  thinking,  will  not  take  it 
unkindly  if,  in  conclusion,  I  commend  to  their  candid  and  careful  con- 
sideration the  following  passages  from  the  Diary.  The  first  shows 
that  the  guilt  of  contracting  an  evil  ruling  love  cannot  be  shifted  off 
upon  circumstances,  and  the  second,  that  God,  though  Infinite  Love, 
can  behold  the  miseries  of  the  lost,  without  one  of  those  emotions 
which  our  merely  natural  benevolence  experiences  at  the  imagination 
of  them,  and  which,  I  may  add,  merely  natural  benevolence  attributes 
to  itself  so  much  kindness  and  generosity  of  nature  for  indulging. 

No.  3008.  •*  At  length  they  wished  to  cast  the  blame  of  (their)  ha- 
tred upon  the  Lord,  because  He  had  so  governed  them,  that  they  could 
not  have  become  other  (than  what  they  were),  on  which  subject  much 
was  said,  with  some  degree  of  tumult,  because  there  were  many  who 
conspired  together.  It  was  said  to  them  that  all  actual  evil  came  from 
themselves,  and  all  good  from  the  Lord ;  but  still  they  insisted  perti- 
naciously that  they  had  been  such,  not  from  themselves  but  from  the 
Lord.  It  was  given  (me)  to  tell  them,  with  a  spiritual  idea,  that  a 
thousand  volumes  could  be  written  concerning  these  things,  and  all 
(their  contents  would  be)  as  it  were,  confirming  (their  views) :  but 
still,  at  the  end  it  would  be  written  under  (the  whole)  as  truth,  that 
all  actual  evil  was  from  themselves  and  all  good  from  the  Lord.  It 
was  also  shown,  that  so  far  as  they  were  leil  to  themselves,  so  far 
(they  rushed  into)  evil  and  hatred  ;  this,  however,  takes  place  when 
they  are  spirits,  the  case  not  being  so  in  the  life  of  the  body.  The 
conclusion  was,  that  it  was  foreseen  by  the  Lord  that  they  would  ac- 
tually thus  do  evil,  and  provided,  that  they  should  not  precipitate 
themselves  into  the  worst  death." 

3201.  "That  I  might  know  how  and  why  the  Lord  permits  that 
spirits  in  another  life  should  sometimes  undergo  such  punishments  and 
torments,  I  was  brought  into  a  state  (to  suppose)  that  a  certain  very 
friendly  spirit — though  really  not  of  a  character  to  be  exposed  to  such 
discipline — was  forcibly  borne  along,  as  it  were,  into  most  grievous 

Eunishments  ;  and  I  was  then  held  in  such  a  state  (as  to  think)  that  if 
e  did  not  underero  such  punishments,  which  were  most  severe,  he 
would  never  become  good ;  in  which  state,  so  long  as  I  was  held  in 
this  persuasion  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  become  good 
unless  he  were  thus  tempered,  I  was  not  able  in  the  least  to  pity  him, 
still  less  to  wish  to  help  him ;  for  the  good  (to  come)  thence  was  (dear) 
to  my  heart,  to  revolve  which  (In  my  thought)  was  also  continually 
being  poured  into  me.  Hence  I  can  know  how  the  Lord  permits  such 
punishments,  even  heavy  ones,  because  He  turns  everything  into  good, 
and  intends  nothing  but  good,  and  that  punishment  is  a  medium  for 
the  reformation  of  him  (who  suffers  it)." 

A.  E.  F. 
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ARTICLE   III. 


OUR  LORD  IN  H[S  STATE  OF  EXINANITION. 

Now,  that  light  has  dawned  upon  the  earth,  and  the  church  be- 
holds fully  risen  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  it  is  good  to  look  back  and 
trace  the  descent  of  the  Highest  to  the  Lowest,  of  the  Inmost  to  the 
Outermost. 

Once  darkness  was  upon  the  earth — thick,  gross,  palpable  darkness. 
Man  had  closed  up,  degree  by  degree,  the  receptacles  of  his  will  and 
understanding,  so  that  the  love  of  God  and  the  knowledge  of  God  had 
no  place  in  him.  He  neither  knew  nor  cared  for  aught  beyond  the 
sphere  of  his  senses.  Self-love  and  love  of  the  world  ruled  and 
reigned  in  him  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  was  becoming  not  only  a 
mere  brute  animal,  but  a  ferocious  wild  beast.  How  then  was  the 
Divine  pity  and  love  to  reach  him  7  How,  but  by  descending  to  the 
inspection  of  these  debased,  perverted  senses.  As  there  was  no  in- 
ternal perception  of  Good  and  Truth,  they  must  be  embodied  in  a 
material  form,  and  presented  to  the  external  perception  ;  and  the  de- 
scent was  made  to  the  very  lowest  and  the  very  outermost,  that  all 
might  perceive.  Hence  the  most  self-conceited  and  sensual  nation  of 
the  earth,  the  most  self-willed  tribe  of  that  nation,  and  the  most 
grasping,  power-loving  family  of  that  tribe,  were  selected  as  the  low- 
9St  plane  upon  which  Divinity  could  descend. 

But  even  here — so  low,  so  far  down  in  the  depths  of  human  depra- 
vity—even here,  a  plane  of  external  good  was  prepared  as  an  essen- 
tial covering  to  the  Divine  Infinite  Good.  Mary,  the  mother  of  the 
mere  human  of  the  Lord,  was  filled,  like  the  rest  of  the  race,  with 
hereditary  falses  and  evils.  Her  understanding  was  a  receptacle  of 
influx  from  all  the  lower  world,  but  her  outer  life  was  cast  in  the 
mould  of  apparent  goodness,  and  we  cannot  but  love  the  Divinely 
chosen  Jewish  maiden,  who  with  a  gentle  lovingness  watched  over 
the  holy  infant.  But  this  infant ! — what  a  study  to  us  I  In  soul 
an  Infinite  God ;  in  its  human  rational,  like  a  gradually  unfold- 
ing finite  form,  expanding  every  gleam  of  the  light  of  intelligence 
flowing  through  its  outer  senses,  to  become  the  habitation  of  the  In- 
finite, and  awakening  day  by  day  into  its  own  vast,  eternal  conscious- 
ness !  First  that  infant  form  was  but  the  Divine  innocence  as  it  is 
in  the  beginning,  in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  in  its  celestial  purity 
and  grace.  This  Divine  Innocence  purified  the  inmost  human  ;  it  be- 
came within  it  a  radiant  centre  of  light,  a  sun  whose  radiations  were 
to  disperse  the  darkness  and  warm  into  life  the  sensualism  of  outer 
thought  and  feeling.  As  these  external  perceptions,  thoughts,  and 
feelings  came  up  day  by  day  to  the  internal  consciousness  and  were 
rejected,  and  the  conscious  rational  human  thought  and  feeling  be- 
came the  receptacle  of  a  Divine  thought  and  feeling,  life  descended* 
The  God  grew  in  the  man,  until  the  all  of  Love  and  the  all  of  Wis- 
dom had  filled  the  once  human  form,  which  was  now  Life  itself. 
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But  the  gradual  progression,  the  wonderful  perfection  of  internal 
order,  putting  on  its  external  order,  fills  the  mind  of  man  wiih  de- 
light at  the  perception  of  the  universal  harmony  of  the  Being  of  God, 
from  first  to  last.  It  is  thus  that  he  descends  even  now  in  every  hu- 
man mind  ;  amid  the  chaos  and  desolation  of  our  fallen  nature  some 
simple  plane  of  external  good  serves  the  Lord  to  be  born  in  the  inno- 
cence of  the  remains  of  our  infancy,  which  he  has  mercifully  stored 
within  us.  At  first,  in  our  blind,  irrational  faith,  it  as  the  child  Jesus 
growing  into  an  ever  increasing  consciousness  of  the  spiritual  Infi- 
nity of  His  inner  being,  until  he  shines  forth  in  the  lowest  rational,  as 
the  glorious  God  of  the  universe,  as  the  Itself,  the  centre  of  Life,  the 
alone  substance  and  form.  A  world  and  an  individual  man  are  re- 
dleemed  in  the  same  Divine,  perfect  laws  of  order. 

The  Lord  walked  the  earth  ^'  a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with 
grief,"  and  thus  it  is  with  many  regenerating  Christians ;  they  are 
filled  with  hereditary  evils,  even  as  the  Lord's  human  understanding 
was  thus  filled,  and  the  influx  of  a  new  Divine  Life  into  them  meets 
with  ceaseless  obstructions.  The  want  of  harmony  between  the  in- 
ner and  outer  shuts  them  out  of  the  consciousness  of  inner  blessedness, 
and  suflTering  is  in  a  ratio  with  this  want  of  harmony.  How,  then, 
must  it  have  been  when  Infinite  Love  and  Purity  came  into  contact 
with  absolute  depravity  ?  Our  griefs  which  He  hath  borne  were  In- 
finite in  Him ;  but  when  the  harmony  was  established,  and  order 
reigned  in  the  outermost,  perfect  as  in  that  indwelling  form  of  Divine 
Wisdom,  then  the  glory  was  likewise  Infinite.  This  glorification  of 
the  Infinite  must  be  eternally  progressive  in  the  finite  mind  ;  we  can- 
not fully  grasp  it,  but  our  outer  perceptions  can  receive  the  Infant 
Jesus  in  the  heavenly  purity  of  the  innocence  of  the  Divine,  breathing 
through  His  unconscious  ignorance ;  our  thoughts  can  follow  Him 
through  childhood,  while  His  awakening  intelligence  is  opening  to  the 
rays  of  the  great  sun  of  His  soul ;  and  into  the  Jerusalem  of  our 
minds  He  rides  in  His  human  manhood,  lowly  and  upon  an  ass's  colt, 
i«  e.,  upon  the  lowest  rational  truth ;  and  we  too  may  spread  the  gar- 
ments of  our  truths  in  His  way  and  cry  ''Hosanna  I  to  the  Prince 
of  Peace."  We  may  even  in  this  life  attain  a  perception  of  that  sub- 
lime, infinite,  inner  Peace  that  reigned  within  Him  as  He  patiently 
bore  scourgings,  and  tnockings,  and  spittings,  and  the  crown  of  thorns, 
while  but  a  glance  of  His  eye,  a  fiat  of  His  will,  might  have  annihi- 
lated His  tormentors.  But  that  Infinite,  all-powerful  will  was  pure 
Love.  That  eternal  Thought,  unoccupied  with  Himself,  was  ranging 
through  a  spiritual  universe,  holding  a  judgment  upon  the  good  and 
evil. 

Thus  should  all  regenerate  men  look  away  from  that  self  that  would 
lead  them  into  the  turmoil  and  strife  of  self-defence  to  the  eternal 
world  of  Peace.  Our  Lord  revealed  to  us  that  Peace  which  the  world 
cannot  give,  that  which  will  stand  serene  before  a  mocking  world. 
This  is  the  dawn  of  His  glorification  in  us.  Having  passed  through 
the  exinanition  into  which  our  falses  of  self-intelligence  and  evils  of 
self-will  have  debased  Him,  He  holds  us  ^'stilP  in  His  profound  Peace 
and  we  know  that  He  is  God,  however  the  waves  of  sorrow  may  roll 
Ihejr  dark  waters  over  our  outer  life.  0 
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ARTICLE  IV. 


THE  ULIES  AND  THEIR  LESSONS. 

VftOM  THE  FIRST  VOLUME  OF  '*  COMPARATIYB  PSTCHOLOGT  OR  mBOBTABLC  PORTRAITS  OF 
CHARACTER,  BT  DR.  M.  EDOSNVORTH  LAZARUS  l^'    FOWLKRS  ft  WELLS,  PUBLISHERS. 

The  object  of  the  writer  of  the  work  in  question  is  not  so  much  to  give  a  series  of 
spiritual  correspondeaces  as  of  natural  analogies.  But  as  the  plan  is  executed  with 
great  tact  and  ingenuity,  we  have  determindd  to  treat  our  readers  to  a  specimen.  The 
author  is  a  reader  and  admirer  of  Swedenborg,  and  furnished  the  Repository,  a  year  or 
two  since,  with  an  admirable  article  on  the  Correspondence  of  Water. 

THB   LAROB  OARDEN-LILT. 

This  flower  has  a  stalk  straight  and  Arm,  like  the  course  of  a 
trathfui  man.      It  is  distinguished   by  a  surrounding  of  graceful 
leaves — thus  the  honorable  and  truthful  man  shines  by  the  marks  of 
esteem  which  surround  him  in  all  his  transactions,  industrial  or  ad- 
ministrative (leaf  and  work  are  synonymous). 

The  corolla  is  like  that  of  the  tulip  (emblem  of  the  just  man),  a 
triangle  without  calyx.  The  conduct  of  the  true  and  just  veils  itself 
in  no  mystery,  and  walks  open  to  the  day;  thus  the  bulbous  root  of 
the  lily  everywhere  opens  in  detached  scales,  and  allows  its  interior 
to  be  seen,  in  analogy  with  the  loyal  man,  whose  principles  and  in- 
most sentiments  show  themselves,  as  through  a  window  in  his 
breast. 

This  flower,  emblem  of  purity  and  rectitude,  has  two  whimsical 
properties  :  it  is  treacherous,  and  it  lives  in  banishment.  First,  it  is 
perfidious,  in  bedaubing  with  a  yellow  powder  whomsoever,  seduced 
by  its  perfume,  approaches  too  near  it.  The  soiling,  which  draws 
laughter  upon  its  victim,  represents  the  fate  of  those  who  familiarize 
themselves  with  truth. 

Let  a  man,  docile  to  the  lessons  of  our  moralists,  and  resolved  to 
practice  the  august  truth,  which  is,  they  tell  us,  the  best  friend  of  the 
human  race,  go  into  a  saloon  to  tell  the  free  and  full  truth  about 
what  the  company  present  have  done  or  are  doing — the  extortions  of 
business  men,  and  the  secret  intrigues  of  the  ladies,  he  shall  be  treat- 
ed as  a  philosophic  barbarian,  a  churl,  inadmissible  to  good  com- 
pany. Every  one,  by  an  invitation  to  the  door,  will  prove  to  him  that 
august  truth  is  by  no  means  the  best  friend  of  mortals,  and  can  only 
conduct  its  too  earnest  devotee  to  disgrace.  Nature  writes  us  this 
lesson  in  the  pollen  with  which  she  covers  the  stamens  of  the  lily.  It 
would  seem  that  she  would  say  to  him  whom  this  flower  attracts — 
beware  thou  of  truth  ;  do  not  rub  thyself  against  it.  This  is  the 
meaning  of  the  smear  that  she  draws  over  those  imprudent  noses, 
which  rub  themselves  carelessly  against  the  lily  flower,  and  get 
pointed  at  presently  by  the  children,  as  we  get  ourselves  pointed  at 
by  the  fathers,  when  we  dare  to  speak  to  them  the  august  truth. 

2d. — The  banishment  of  the  lily. — Truth  is  beautiful — ^yes,  but 
.beautiful  to  be  seen  at  a  distance ;  and  such^  is  ^the  opinion  of  the 
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great  world,  since  it  cannot  admit  the  flower  of  truth.  We  shall 
hardly  present  a  bouqaet  of  lilies  to  a  lady  of  fashion  ;  we  shall  see 
no  lily  in  the  parlor  of  a  Croesus.  All  lovely  as  this  flower  is,  its 
form,  its  perfume,  its  translucent  white,  befit  not  the  class  of  Syb- 
barites.  They  like  the  lily  and  truth  only  at  a  distance.  They  ban- 
ish it  to  the  corners  of  the  flower-bed.  In  bouquet  it  only  suits  the 
people  who  have  no  fear  of  weighty  truth.  Thus  may  we  see  the 
lily  displayed  at  public  festivals,  or  at  the  door  of  humble  inn,  where 
truth  presides.  It  charms  children  who  fear  not  the  full  and  frank 
truth.  In  Catholic  countries  it  is  used  to  adorn  the  statues  and  pic- 
tures of  saints  on  the  feast  days  ;  and  they  do  well  to  place  the  sym- 
bol of  truth  in  the  hands  of  the  inhabitants  of  heaven,  for  if  it  is  in 
fashion  in  the  other  world,  it  is  by  no  means  so  in  this.  Other  em- 
blems of  truth  are  varied  in  the  species  of  this  flower  ;  the  orange 
colored  lily  represents  another  class  of  the  lovers  of  truth  ;  those 
atrabilious  misanthropes  who  practice  it  rudely,  and  know  not  how 
to  make  it  amiable  ;  so  has  this  lily  the  characters  of  austerity.  It 
has  no  perfume  (charm).  Its  color  is  that  of  severe  enthusiasm,  tbe 
deep  orange — a  dull  shade — ^black  spots. — Unit6  Univereelle^  Tame 
III. — Ch.  Fourier. 

THE  TIGER-LILT. 

The  tiger-lily,  in  which  these  characters  are  most  strongly  marked, 
presents  to  us  the  portrait  of  the  radical  reformer. 

It  is  accordingly  in  New  England  where  such  characters  chiefly 
abound,  that  this  flower  seems  to  be  a  general  favorite,  and  is  com- 
monly seen  as  an  ornament  or  a  scarecrow  (according  to  our  taste), 
in  small  village  and  country  gardens.  The  whole  aspect  of  this 
flower  is  most  threatening  and  savage.  Its  petals  coil  back  like  a 
wild  beast  in  act  to  spring.  Its  mottled  spots  and  dark  contrasts  of 
color  resemble  those  by  which  nature  warns  us  to  beware  of  danger 
in  the  leopard,  and  in  many  venomous  snakes  and  poisonous  plants. 

Its  pistil  and  stamens  protrude  far  out  of  the  flower-cup,  denoting 
that  delicacy  is  quite  superfluous  in  the  manners  and  proceedings  of 
this  class,  and  its  very  seeds  stand  out  like  black  buckshot  in  the 
open  axillae  of  the  leaves,  as  if  ready  to  be  discharged  at  you  in  their 
righteous  indignation.  It  is  truth,  indeed,  that  the  reformer  speaks, 
and  justice  that  he  wishes,  in  the  abolition  of  slavery,  of  intemper- 
ance, of  land  monopoly,  or  cannibalism  ;  but  he  tells  his  truth  in  such 
a  fashion  as  if  he  would  be  much  disappointed  at  anything  short  of 
a  good  fisticufi*  of  argument  and  hard  words  ;  he  deals  much  more 
with  persons  than  with  facts,  and  frequently  is  blinded  by  his  com- 
bative enthusiasm,  to  the  positive  methods  of  accomplishing  his  end. 

THE    WATER-LILY. 

The  loveliest  of  all  the  lilies,  is  an  emblem  of  that  character  which 
comes  into  truth  through  beauty.  .  The  family  to  which  it  belongs 
are  in  general  emblems  of  truth  in  action^  but  this,  rather  of  truth  in 
being. 
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WRoat  or  Source. — ^The  root  of  the  water-lily,  bedded  in  mud,  has 
first  an  envelope  of  fine  capillary  down  like  the  fur  of  a  mole,  which 
imbibes  and  secretes  the  elements  of  its  growth  ;  as  from  the  moral 
filth  of  the  lowest  stations,  the  Being,  like  Sue*s  Flear  de  Marie,  is 
enabled  to  find  spiritual  food  adapted  to  its  life.  They  terminate  in 
a  cortex,  like  the  outer  layer  of  the  brain  or  kidney.  Irregular 
masses  of  spongy  tissue  next  form  cellular  reservoirs  intersected  by 
<Ienser  tissue.  Only  a  careful  dissection  can  expose  these  compart- 
ments, and  the  functions  to  which  they  minister ;  for  in  the  charac- 
ter of  this  stamp,  nature  is  at  no  pains  to  expose  to  the  vulgar  eye 
the  sources  of  her  working.  We  see  only  the  result,  the  perfect 
flower  of  being,  sitting  queen-like  upon  the  waters  of  life ;  and  wrap- 
ped in  the  miracle  of  its  presence,  we  forget  to  ask  whence  it  sprung, 
or  what  were  the  steps  of  its  attainment. 

The  leaves — organs  of  work — spring  directly  from  the  root,  dis- 
connected from  the  flower  stem,  though  through  the  intervention  of 
the  vascular  tissue  at  its  source,  they  contribute  to  it  the  elements 
elaborated  from  the  air,  and  at  the  surface  of  the  water. 

•*  Consider  the  lilies  how  they  grow;  they  neither  toil  nor  spin,  yet 
Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  these.** 

The  Being  here  depicted,  is  one  not  formed  for  the  coarser  uses  of 
life.     It  has  a  higher  use, — to  embody  the  results  of  labor. 

The  Doer  is  in  the  leaf,  the  Being  in  the  flower  of  life's  growth. 

In  states  of  motion,  action,  struggle,  destiny  is  not  yet  proportioned 
to  attraction ;  the  actual  has  not  yet  reached  the  ideal :  thus  the  leaf, 
the  organ  in  which  the  plant  chiefly  performs  its  labors  of  elabora- 
tion for  the  uses  of  the  flower  and  fruits,  is  green,  the  color  of  alter- 
nation or  transition. 

The  proportion  of  destiny  to  attraction,  the  embodiment  of  the  ideal 
in  the  actual,  is  comparatively  a  state  of  rest,  rather  than  motion ;  of 
being,  rather  than  action  ;  of  beauty,  rather  than  force.  Characters 
of  this  class  fulfil  the  highest  purposes  in  apparent  idleness;  fron^ 
the  pivot  of  their  own  life,  they  exert  attractions,  instead  of  following 
the  attractions  of  others,  and  they  influence  with  a  quiet  charm,  like 
the  aroma  of  the  flower,  waking  into  life  a  sentiment  and  impulse  to- 
wards the  beautiful  and  the  true  that  slumbered  beneath  the  worldly 
crust  of  other  characters. 

In  society,  considered  as  a  whole,  there  are  classes  of  characters 
adapted  like  the  difierent  members  or  organs  of  a  single  plant  or  ani- 
mal, to  specific  positions  or  functions  ;  so  that  in  the  order  for  which 
"God  has  calculated  them,  each  briiigs  to  the  great  serial  life,  individ- 
ual qualities  which  no  other  possesses,  and  without  ever  a  collision 
of  interest  from  dissimilitude  of  character ;  variety  in  the  parts 
being  the  essential  condition  of  unity  in  the  whole.  Each  molecule 
obeying  its  own  attractions,  and  each  tissue  or  organ  in  filling  the 
special  function  based  upon  those  attractions,  enables  other  molecules 
and  groups  of  molecules  in  the  tissues,  or  groups  of  tissues  in  the  or- 
gans, to  obey  their  several  attractions,  and  fill  their  functions  in  the 
serial  order  ;  in  full  security  that  general  well-being  will  arise  from 
ihis  wise  selfishness.    Some,  corresponding  to  the  muscle  or  the  leaf, 
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must  be  chiefly  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water ;  others,  like 
authors  and  artists,  perform  the  function  of  glands  which  secrete  from 
the  common  torrent  of  life-blood,  products  of  specific  character:  a 
third  class  correspond  to  the  sensory  nervous  system  ;  these  are  the 
beings  now  before  us,  who,  without  moving,  are  the  cause  of  motion 
in  others.  The  sensory  nervous  centre  to  which  they  correspond,  is 
indirectly  connected  with  the  working  organs  through  commissures 
of  nerve  fibre,  as  the  flower  in  which  the  lily  presents  her  developed  life, 
connects  indirectly  with  the  leaf,  elaborating  its  elements  through  a 
vascular  network  in  the  root.  This  want  of  immediate  connection 
indicates  that  the  character  represented  needs  no  immediate  assist- 
ance from  the  drudgery  of  education,  as  it  is  conducted  amongst  us, 
but  blooms  self-developed.  It  is  only  at  its  source  in  the  root  that  it 
receives  the  products  elaborated,  as  the  knowledge  gained  through 
the  parent's  intellect  and  fixed  in  the  habit  of  his  thought  or  life,  is 
organized  in  the  structure  of  his  child  with  the  sensibility  of  a  spirit* 
ual  instinct.  The  education  or  cares  preparing  the  development  both 
of  the  lily  and  the  being,  act  thus  through  organization,  rather  than 
by  direct  communication.  The  leaf  in  itself  conforms  to  the  general 
type  of  this  character — floating  in  large  circles  gracefully  upon  the 
waters,  concealing  its  red  spongy  gill  tissue  below  the  surface,  and  glis- 
tening above  with  polished  yerdure. 

The  Stalk  or  Course — is  not  stiffly  upright  like  that  of  the  other 
lilies,— of  the  pine  tree,  &c.,  emblems  of  simple  truth.  The  being 
which  it  types  avoids  struggle  and  oppositions  as  the  lily  yields  to  the 
current,  whilst  preserving  internally  its  directness  of  aim  as  the  lily 
its  linear  stem  free  from  knots  ;  bending  sometimes,  but  never  crook- 
ed, and  in  its  very  curve  conforming  to  the  line  of  beauty. 

Calyx  and  Corolla, — The  garden-lily  has  none,  by  analogy  with 
the  openness  of  a  simply  truthful  character  which  wears  round  its 
pleasures  as  the  plant  round  the  flower  of  its  life, — no  clothes  or  con- 
cealments. The  water-lily,  in  conformity  with  the  shrinking  delicacy 
of  its  human  analogue,  protects  from  the  drifting  slime,  with  a  grace- 
ful calyx  of  its  own  petals  thickened,  the  temple  of  its  love  and  of  its 
treasures ;  as  the  sensitive  being  conceals  what  is  most  sacred  in  her 
life  from  lower  creatures  that  might  defile  and  could  not  comprehend 
it,  but  opens  herself  above  to  the  eye  of  Heaven,  or  to  that  of  man, 
when  with  worthy  devotion  he  comes  to  seek  her  in  her  own  sphere. 
Her  truth  is  not  uttered  to  all  ears,  nor  in  public  places,  nor  is  her 
voice  earnest  in  season  and  out  of  season.  Thus  it  is  only  in  the 
morning  freshness,  when  nature  breathes,  and  sings,  and  flutters  her 
orison  to  God,  that  this  flower  opens  the  dome  of  her  corolla.  It  is 
pure  translucent  white,  the  sacred  color  of  unity,  in  which  all  other 
colors  blend,  as  all  passions  converge  in  the  aspiration  toward  God. 
It  has  not  the  triangular  form  of  another  lily,  which  types  the  great 

truth  of  nature — Tri-unity. 

•  *  #  *  •  *  • 
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CORRESPOXDENCE. 


The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  an  attending  Newohurchman  at  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  an  Eastern  association,  gives  very  graphically  the  impression  of  the  writer  as  to 
the  utility  of  such  gatherings,  and  suggests  what  perhaps  might  be  and  ought  to  be  the 
impressions  of  others  relative  to  the  same  feature  of  New  Church  polity. 

I,  far  one,  do  not  think  that  these  associations  are  any  very  great  benefit  to  th« 
societies  of  the  New  Church ;  bat  if  the  people  choose  to  have  them,  let  them  have 
them.  I  will  give  you  a  short  history  of  their  doings,  which  I  think  were 
not  much  more  than  to  meet,  and  do  a  little,  eat,  and  go  home. 

The  object  of  the  meeting  was,  I  believe,  to  choose  officers  for  the  ensuing  jeKt^ 
and  to  do  whatever  else  was  to  be  done,  but  nothing  of  importance  was  done, 
but  choosing  the  officers,  and  agreeing  to  hold  two  associations  a  year,  instead  of 
three,  as  formerly. 

The  sermon  by  Mr.  6.,  and  the  address  by  Mr.  H.,  were  both  very  good ;  but  what 
thcT  call  the  business  speeches,  if  such  they  can  be  called,  were  not  great,  and  were 
q>oken  in  so  low  a  tone,  that  but  few  heard  them.  It  is  surprising  to  me  that  men 
cannot  speak  above  their  breath  in  such  associations,  where  all  agree  they  are  85 
agreeabley  and  where  there  are  so  few  present.  The  sisters  could  scarcely  hear  at 
ail,  and  one  requested  me  to  prompt  them  to  speak  in  an  audible  voice ! 

I  will  hero  just  mention  one  piece  of  economy,  of  which  every  one  will  have  his 
own  opinion.  The  brethren  got  our  hotel-keeper  to  get  up  the  collation,  for  which 
he  charged  a  hundred  dollars  ^^  down?'*  This  hundred  d<Mlars  would  have  printed 
and  circulated  about  three  or  four  hundred  volumes  of  books,  which,  in  my  judg* 
ment,  would  have  done  more  good  than  all  the  associations  ever  held,  unless  the 
associations  cause  the  books  to  be  printed  when  they  are  printed.  Thus  you  see  We 
$tpallowed  at  our  edtting  (or  standing)  about  four  hundred  volumes,  which  ought  to 
render  us  very  intelligent  f  How  much  better  would  it  have  been  to  have  given 
this  hundred  dollars  to  the  Printing  Society !  We  are  all  now  about  as  good  and 
wise  as  we  were  before  dinner,  but  we  would  not  have  starved,  if  we  had  not  eaten 
that  dinner !  I  much  approve  of  sociai  intercourse,  but  when  such  sociability  costs 
one  hrmdred  dollars,  and  then  leaves  us  no  more  social,  I  think  it  a  bad  invest" 
ment.  But  there  are  different  opinions  on  almost  every  subject ;  but  what  I  hate 
here  expressed  is  mine ;  what  is  yours  1 
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BOOK  OPERATIONS  BY  H.  M.  SAXTON,  FROM  AUG.  1  TO  SEPT.  10. 

Since  August  I  have  distributed  by  sale  422  books,  for  which  I  have  received 
$141,68. 

The  books  sold  are  as  follows : — 66  Heaven  &  Hell ;  38  Divine  Providence :  24 
Divine  Love  and  Wisdom ;  26  Book  of  Doctrines ;  37  Heavenly  Doctrines  and  Brief 


losopny,  oy  i^es  Lruays;  '£j  Dusns  ueasons;  o  uBiwnio  a  irmii^anan,  lo  i!«aruuin^  j 
the  Universe ;  6  Dictionary  of  Correspondences ;  2  Parsons'  Essays ;  2  Regeiiertli''^J 
Life ;  4  Nos.  of  Swedenborg's  Library ;  14Bruce  on  Marriage;  SGtowthof  thelfinf 
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5  Sacred  Scripture ;  3  Doctrine  of  Life ;  11  Two  Worlds;  4  Immortal  Foantiuii ;  4 
Doctrine  of  Charity;  6  Heavenly  Doctrines;  2  Last  Judgment;  2  Conjugial  Lots;  5 
Open  Intercourse  with  the  Spiritual  World,  by  Barrett;  4  Four  Leading  Doctrines; 
3  Summary  Exposition  of  Internal  Sense;  3  Doctrine  of  the  Lord^  1  Heavenly  Do^ 
trine  and  Doctrine  of  Life,  bound  together ;  2  True  Christian  Religion ;  1  Divine  Love 

6  Wisdom  ;  Divine  Love  &  Wisdom  from  A.  £.,  and  Influx,  bound  together ;  1  Hea* 
Tcnly  Doctrines,  English  edition ;  3  Sacred  Scripture,  White  Horse,  and  Summarj 
Exposition,  bound  together ;  G  Books  for  Children ;  5  Golden  Wedding  Ring ;  9  Sub- 
scribers for  the  N.  C.  Messenger ;    13  Influx. 

The  H.  H.  were  nearly  all  bound  in  cloth,  and  contained  the  Doctrine  of  Faitii 
bound  in.  The  Book  of  Doctrines  includes  the  Heavenly  Doctrines,  Brief  Exposi- 
tion,  Sacred  Scripture,  White  Horse,  Lord,  Faith,  and  Lire. 

I  have  distributed  gratuitously  200  copies  of  the  Address  to  the  People  of 
Michigan  and  Northern  Indiana ;  20  Comer  Stone  Tract ;  2  Heavenly  Doctrines ;  2 
Brief  Exposition ;    1  Charity ;   1  Bush's  Reasons. 

The  D.  P.  and  D.  L.  W.  were  chiefly  of  the  Publishing  Society's  edition. 

I  am  welcomed  wherever  I  go,  not  only  by  Newchurohmen,  but  by  many  others. 
There  are  multitudes  of  people  who  rejoice  in  the  idea  of  having  something  better 
than  the  old  dogmas. 

A  few  days  since,  as  I  was  about  to  leave  a  village,  I  called  on  a  man  whom  I 
had  not  before  seen.  He  seemed  very  glad  to  see  me,  and  more  glad  to  see  tha 
books.  He  said  he  had  wondered  that  the  N.  C.  people  did  not  employ  persons  to 
distribute  the  books.  He  had  never  had  an  opportumty  of  getting  any  of  the  publi- 
cations, and  hence  knows  but  little  of  them  ;  out  he  had  an  idea  that  they  contain- 
ed something  important  and  valuable.  He  bought  Book  of  Doctrines,  H.  H.,  D.  P., 
D.  L.  W.,  Biog.,  and  Ante.  Hist.,  and  requested  that  if  I  ever  came  to  the  place 
agiun,  I  shoum  make  his  house  my  home.  He  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  Newchuroh- 
man ;  but  although  he  is  externally  connected  with  the  Episcopal  denomination,  I 
think  he  is  internally  receptive  of  influx  from  the  New  Heavens. 

People  often  wish  me  success,  and  request  me  to  call  on  them  aeain. 

In  August  I  attended  the  N.  C.  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Calhoun  County,  at  Ceresco. 
Some  one  remarked  that  it  seemed  *'  Providontiar^  that  I  should  be  there  just  at 
that  time,  to  supply  them  with  books,  which  they  needed,  and  were  very  glad  to 
get.  A  number  of  people  were  down  from  Olivet,  fifteen  miles  north.  It  seemi 
that  the  Olivet  people  have  been  deprived  of  the  use  of  some  N.  C.  Books  which  be- 
long to  the  Ohvet  Institute.  The  officers  of  the  Institution  became  alarmed,  be- 
cause so  many  persons  were  reading  the  books,  and  they  therefore  put  them  *^  un- 
der the  stairs,'^  and  locked  them  up.  This  arbitrary  course  stirred  up  the  entire 
community,  and  the  people  all  wanted  to  know  what  those  wonderful  books  con- 
tained. The  N.  C.  Dretbren  who  attended  the  Quarterly  Meeting  were  glad  to  gel 
some  books,  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  which  should  not  be  under  tne 
control  of  any  dogmatic  power.  They  will  spare  no  pains  in  lending  and  giving 
the  books  wherever  they  will  be  of  use.  Some  of  the  best  people  in  Olivet  have 
recently  become  receivers  of  the  Heavenly  Doctrines. 

On  the  6th  &  7th  of  September  I  attenaed  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Edwards- 
burgh  and  Goshen  Societies.  Here  I  also  sold  $20  worth  of  books,  which  will  be 
distributed  many  miles  around,  and  will  be  read,  lent,  and  talked  about. 

In  a  village  which  I  recently  visited,  a  Congregational  minister  bought  $3  worth 
of  books. 

In  another  village  a  lawyer,  not  a  Newchurohman,  told  me  that  he  would  pay 
for  some  books,  if  I  would  present  them  to  a  Presbyterian  minister.  I  called  on 
the  man,  and  gave  him  the  Hook  of  Doctrines,  Heaven  &  Hell,  Divine  IVovidence, 
and  Life  of  Swedenborg.     He  said  he  would  road  them. 

The  last  time  I  was  on  a  train  of  cars,  I  sold  three  copies  of  Heaven  &  Hell,  and 
several  smaller  works. 

From  April  I  to  Sept.  10,  I  have  sold  1415  book;*  for  $393,30.  Those  books  may 
be  regarded  as  so  many  preachers ;  somo  of  which  will  probably  preach  the  Hea- 
venly Doctrines  not  less  than  five  hundred  years.  May  the  Lord  accompany  them 
with  His  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom. 

NiLES,  Mich.,  Sept.  10,  1851. 
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( Report — Continued . ) 
lEv.  GEO.  BUSH,  Ypsilanti,  Mioh.,  Oot.  14,  1851. 

Dear  Sir: — Ifyoa  think  proper  to  give  the  following  statement  of  Book  operations 
fk  place  in  your  Repository,  you  are  at  liberty  to  do  so. 

During  the  twenty-five  days,  from  Sept.  10  to  Oct.  5,  I  sold  282  books,  for 
|86  44. 

The  following  are  the  boak^  sold :  47  Heaven  &  Hell ;  26  Book  of  Doctrines, 
[Including  7  small  works]  ;  20  Divine  Providence ;  10  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom ; 
29  Heavenly  Doctrine  and  Brief  Exposition,  bound  together ;  6  Life  of  Swedenborg, 
by  Hobart ;  20  Biographical  Sketches ;  2  True  Christian  Religion :  2  Conjugial  Love ; 
2  Noble's  Appeal;  2  Antediluvian  History;  9  Religious  Philosophy,  by  Des  Guays: 
I  Brief  Exposition ;  5  Infiux ;  3  Heavenly  Doctrine ;  3  Earths  m  •  the  Universe ;  4 
Letters  to  a  Trinitarian ;  8  Bush's  Reasons ;  1  Doctrine  of  the  Lord  ;  1  Faith ;  1 
Doctrine  of  Life :  2  Regenerate  Life ;  15  Two  Worlds ;  13  Human  Progress ;  5  Heat 
ind  Light ;  17  Weller  on  Marriage ;  18  Clowes  on  Marriage ;  8  Bruce  on  Marriagje. 

These  books  were  distributed  as  follows :  $26  worth  in  Indiana ;  $24  worth  in 
Qlinois,  including  $8  worth  which  have  gone  to  Minnesota ;  and  the  remainder  in 
Michi^n,  and  on  the  cars,  and  steamboats. 

Durmg  this  time  I  have  visited  Niles  and  New  Buffalo  in  Michigan ;  Michigan 
City  and  Laporte,  Indiana ;  Chicago,  Illinois ;  Albion  and  Jackson,  Michigan. 

It  has  sometimes  been  remarked  that  the  reading  of  one  book  may  create  a  de- 
mand for  a  dozen  more.     And  this  proves  true,  at  least,  in  some  instances. 

While  I  was  stopping  at  a  hotel  m  Chicago,  I  frequently  carried  books  into  the 
reading  room,  and  offered  them  to  whoever  I  found,  and  usually  sold  something.  On 
one  occasion  I  met  with  a  gentleman  who  seemed  quite  pleased  when  I  offered  the 
books  to  him,  and  inquired  if  I  had  them  for  sale.  He  said  he  read  a  pamphlet  some 
time  since  concerning  the  Doctrines,  which  pleaFed  him  so  well  that  he  decided  to 
get  some  of  the  books  the  first  time  he  should  have  an  opportunity,  but  knew  not 
where  to  find  them.  He  inquired  what  I  would  charge  him  for  all  the  different  kinds 
I  had.  I  replied  that  I  would  sell  them  low,  and  after  dinner  I  invited  him  to  my 
room,  and  selected  the  following  books,  which  he  said  he  would  buy  at  the  pric^  I 
named,  although  there  were  more  than  he  supposed  there  would  be.  True  Christian 
Religion,  Heaven  &  Hell,  Divine  Providence,  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom,  Book  of  Doc- 
trines, Life  of  Swedenborg,  Conjugial  Love,  Elarths  in  the  Universe,  Noble's  Appeal, 
Religious  Philosophy,  by  Des  Guays,  Antediluvian  History,  Bush's  Reasons,  Human 
Progress,  and  Two  Worlds. 

This  gentleman  is  employed  by  the  U.  S.  Grovernment  in  the  Winebago  Agency, 
Minnesota.  And  perhaps  these  are  the  first  N.  C.  books  which  have  been  carried 
into  that  Territory.  He  informed  me  that  there  is  quite  a  settlement  where  he  re- 
rides,  and  probably  the  books  will  be  of  use  throughout  that  community.  He  re- 
mained several  days  in  Chicago,  and  I  learned  that  he  was  reading  the  books  with 
increasing  interest. 

At  a  hotel  in  Michi^n  I  met  with  a  sociable  gentleman,  and  introduced  the  sub- 
ject of  the  New  Doctrines,  which  I  found  he  was  unacquainted  with.  He  became 
very  much  interested,  and  spent  an  hour  or  two  in  conversation.  He  made  many  in- 
quiries concerning  the  Doctrines  and  the  state  of  the  New  Church  in  America  and 
Europe.  *^  Really !"  said  he,  **  I  am  behind  the  age !  I  thought  I  was  acquainted 
with  all  the  Religious  systems  in  the  world,  but  here  seems  to  be  a  system,  worthy 
of  invcstij^tion,  of  which  I  have  hitherto  been  uninformed."  He  bought  a  copy  of 
the  Religious  Philosophy,  by  Des  Guays. 

I  think  there  are  thousands  of  persons  who  would  consider  themselves  "  behind 
the  age,''  if  they  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  superior  excellence  of  the 
Heavenly  Doctrines,  and  I  know  of  no  better  way  to  inform  the  public  than  by  dis- 
tributing the  books  at  low  prices. 

Many  more  books  may  be  sold  at  low  prices  than  at  high  prices.  Last  year  I  fre- 
quently lost  the  sale  of  books  by  holding  them  at  the  usual  retail  prices ;  but  for  the 
last  six  months,  at  low  prices,  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  books  as  fast  as  I  wanted 
ihem. 

It  is  common  for  Bible  Societies  to  supoly  hotels,  steamboats,  &c.,  with  copies  of 
the  Bible,  without  charge.    And  I  have  often  thought  that  in  Uke  manner  some  New 
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Choroh  books  might  be  made  verj  nsefal.  If  anj  pablishen  of  N.  C.  books,  or  pri- 
vate indiyiduals,  wish  to  place  some  books  in  my  hands  for  this  pmpoee,  I  shall  take 
pleasure  in  placing  them  whore  they  will  be  of  use,  and  will  report  where  they  shall 
nave  been  distributed.  Should  any  persons  wish  to  send  books  for  this  purpose,  they 
may  be  sent  to  Detroit,  care  of  Rev.  Jab»  Fox.  Last  Fall  I  succeeded  in  placing  a 
oo|^  of  the  True  Christian  Religion  in  the  Ohio  State  Library,  by  selling  it  at  cost. 

During  six  months,  or  from  April  1  to  October  5,  I  haye  sold  1,697  books,  for 
$479  74.  Among  which  were  210  Heaven  &  Hell;  98  Divine  Providence j  7S 
Book  of  Doctrines,  &c. 

That  these  books  may  be  of  use  to  those  who  have  bou^  themis  the  deore  of 

Yours^  sincerely, 

H.  M.  Saxton. 
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THE  HERALD  OF  THE  NEW  DISPENSATION. 

Yes !  'tis  a  world  of  shadows,  easting  far 
Their  sombre  hues  o*er  life's  strange  chequered  movements, 
And  fading  into  night.     It  b  a  world 
Of  painful  sin  and  suffering,  reaching  forth 
Amidst  the  awful  darkness  to  inquire 
Of  angels  and  of  men,  of  heaven  and  earth. 
And  even  of  hell  itself,  the  destinies 
That  link  us  with  the  present  and  the  future. 
And  fill  up  man^s  mysterious  existence. 
Much  has  been  answered — but  the  darkness  still 
Broods  o^cr  the  face  of  waters  broad  and  deep, 
And  agitated  by  a  thousand  ills 
That  sadden  man's  repose.     Nor  philoeophic  lore, 
Nor  anxious  thought,  nor  bright  poetic  vision. 
Nor  the  tints  of  beauty,  nor  the  forms 
Of  teeming  life,  wrought  out  in  nature's  works, 
Nor  e'en  the  labors  of  the  man  of  God, 
Have  cleared  the  mysterv  up.     The  seal  remiuns 
Unopened  and  untouched,  save  by  the  hands 
Of  one  whom  God  commissioned  tor  the  purpose. 
That  one  was  shown  th^  apocalyptic  vision. 
And  taught  to  fix  its  meaning.     He  saw,  like  John, 
Descend  in  heavenly  beauty,  as  a  bride. 
The  New  Jerusalem,  the  smning  City, 
Prepared  to  meet  her  God. 
Her  deep  foundations  laid  with  precious  stones, 
Her  pearly  gates,  her  golden  paved  streets, 
Her  everlasting  walls — their  height  and  depth — 
All  spoke  to  him  in  language  of  the  skies. 
And  spoke  to  him  of  wisdom. 
The  form  of  that  bright  city  stood  inscribed 
On  Heaven's  broad  arch,  and  he  could  read  it  there ; 
And,  bathed  in  light,  could  teach  degenerate  man 
Lessons  of  wisdom  never  taught  before. 
Or  hid  in  God's  own  Word.    He  thence  proclaimed 
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The  high  and  mighty  parpoees  of  him, 

Whose  eye  Omniscient,  passes,  at  a  glanoe, 

Through  ages  past,  and  ages  yet  to  come — 

Of  him  who  is  the  miehty  Architect 

Of  this  material  world—but  greater  still, 

Of  men  and  angels,  and  th*  invisible  forms 

Of  beauty,  glowing  bright  with  npiritual  life. 

He  taught  us  how  God's  wise  ana  perfect  love 

Made  man  in  his  own  image,  noble,  free, 

And  capable  of  choosing  good  or  evil ; 

But  only  wise  so  long  as  he  depended 

On  God,  not  on  himself.    He  looked  within 

Th^  mysterious  organism  of  man^s  mind ; 

Described  its  form  and  structure — ^how  'tis  linked 

With  spirits  and  vrith  angels,  good  or  bad. 

And  lives  above,  while  stul  within  the  world. 

Ho  stood  amidst  immortals,  learning  wisdom 

Fast  by  the  throne  of  God,  and  thence  was  told 

Man's  early  history — ^his  retrogression 

And  lapse  from  good  celestial — how  he  fell, 

And  how  almighty  love  still  raised  him  up. 

He  gaz'd  abro^  nt)m  spheres  of  living  light 

On  tne  wide  field  before  him,  orbs  on  orbs, 

Floating  in  sun-light,  imaging  the  love 

And  wisdom  of  the  Everlasting  Lord, 

And  peopled  with  ten  thousand  thousand  forms 

Of  bright  intelli^nce,  offspring  of  him 

Whose  throne*s  their  centre,  and  whose  love's  their  lile. 

The  beings  and  the  scenery  of  Heaven, 

The  fiends  and  darkness  of  th'  abyss  of  Hell, 

Were  opened  to  his  vision.     He  heard  and  saw 

What  never  mortal  man  had  heard  or  seen 

Before.     Much  he  disclosed,  and  much  retained, 

But  told  us  many  wonders — what  the  laws 

Of  spiritual  life,  and  what  the  bliss. 

Or  what  the  misery  of  the  world  to  come. 

But  most  of  all,  and  most  to  be  esteemed. 
As  that  for  which  our  gratitudes  should  rise 
In  tones  of  loftiest  praise  to  highest  Heaven, 
He  taught  us  how  Almighty  Love  assumed 
Our  frail  humanity,  and  made  it  one 
With  his  essential  life — made  it  divine — 
80  that  he  mi^ht  come  nearer  to  our  states, 
And  feed  us  with  the  truth  and  good,  the  love 
And  wisdom  of  himself,  and  thus  prepare 
Our  souls  for  beatific  life  above. 
There,  if  our  thoughts  are  pure,  our  feelings  right, 
Our  love  of  God  and  of  our  neighbor  strong, 
Stronger  than  love  of  self  and  of  the  world — 
If  humble,  calm  dependence  on  the  Lord 
Attend  our  willing  steps — if  the  strong  wish 
To  lead  a  life  of  active  usefulness 
Warms  our  full  hearts — then  we  may  hope  to  come. 
Lofty  in  aim,  rejoicing  to  do  good. 
And  resting  in  the  light  and  love  of  Heav'n. 

A.J.C. 
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NOTICES  OF   BOOKS. 


1. — ^The  Human  Bobt,  and  its  Connexion  xoith  Man,  illustrated  by  the  principal  Or- 
gans.   By  J.  J.  Garth  Wilkinson.     London  :  1851.    pp.  491. 

We  have  vast  difficulty  to  satisfy  ourselves  with  any  notice  of  this  book  which  we 
know  how  to  frame.  That  it  is  a  work  of  talent  of  a  high,  a  very  high,  order  no  one 
can  doubt,  who  reads  any  promiscuous  five  of  its  pages.  As  such  we  would  not  de- 
tract an  iota  from  its  genuine  merits.  It  is  a  work  rich  in  suggestion,  on  the  won- 
drous economy  of  the  human  fabric.  It  abounds  in  most  elegant  and  eloquent  disser- 
tation, on  the  various  functions  and  relations  ofthe  principal  organs,  and  elevates  the 
whole  theme  to  the  dignity  of  a  moral  rather  than  a  mechanical  science.  Still,  we 
cannot  say  that  the  book  is  attractive  reading.  It  is  full  of  mannerism.  The  mind  ii 
forced  into  such  unwonted  modes  of  thought,  couched  in  such  unheard-of  forms  of  ex- 
pression, that  the  attempt  to  follow  the  writer  is  attended  with  a  certain  mental  wea- 
riness that  is  extremely  oppressive.  There  is  apparently  a  perpetual  straining  after 
effect — an  habitual  phobia  of  every  thing  natural  and  common-place — and  withal,  a 
copious  infusion  of  the  transcendently  mystical  that  puts  the  reader  upon  a  kind  of 
intellectual  tenter-hooks  from  beginning  to  end.  We  know  not  how  to  describe  the  ef- 
fect of  Mr.  W.'s  style  upon  us  better  than  by  citing  a  paragraph  from  Cowper's  fiunoiu 
rhyming  letter  to  the  Rev.  John  Newton :  "  I  have  h^urd  before  of  a  room  with  a 
floor  laid  upon  springs  and  such  like  things,  with  so  much  art  in  every  part,  that 
when  you  went  in  you  was  forced  to  begin  a  minuet  pace  with  an  air  and  a  grace, 
swimming  about,  now  in  and  now  out,  with  a  deal  of  state,  in  a  figure  of  eight,  with- 
out pipe  or  string,  or  any  such  thing ;  and  now  I  have  writ,  in  a  rhyming  fit,  what 
will  make  you  dance,  and  as  you  advance,  will  keep  you  still,  though  against  your 
will,  dancing  away,  alert  and  gay,  till  you  come  to  an  end  of  what  I  have  penned." 
Mr.  W.'s  style  plays  upon  the  mind  of  ordinary  readers  very  much  such  tricks  as 
the  mischievous  floor  here  described  did  upon  the  body.  It  sets  the  thoughts  a 
spinning,  as  it  were,  in  a  kind  of  vertiginous  maze,  and  we  find  it  difficult  to  keep 
the  mental  centre  of  gravity  rightly  adjusted.  -• 

Still,  we  should  feel  that  we  were  recreant  to  all  just  appreciation  of  literary  ex- 
cellence did  we  fail  to  recognize  the  novel,  fresh,  and  brilliant  trains  of  thought 
which  flash  on  nearly  every  page  of  the  work.  It  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  books  of  the  age,  and  if  the  world  shall  ever  become  wonted  to  the 
school  which  it  represents,  it  will  doubtless  assert  its  claims  more  and  more  effectu- 
ally to  a  lasting  admiration. 

2. — Illustrations  of  Physiology,  by  C.   D.  Rice,  M.   D.      Boston :  Otis  Clappi 
pp.  212. 

The  plan  of  this  work  is  excellent,  nor  do  we  perceive  aught  in  the  execution  un- 
worthy ofthe  plan.  The  leading  organs,  viscera,  fluids,  &c.,  embraced  in  the  physi- 
ology of  the  human  system  are  luminously  treated,  and  each  one  is  followed  by  an 
"  analogy,"  in  which  the  relation  or  correspondence  of  the  physical  with  the  moral 
or  spiritual  is  very  happily  traced.  Thus  we  have  *' The  Human  Embryo;"  "The 
Analogy  of  the  Human  Embryo  ;*'  "  Birth  and  Growth ;-'  "  The  Analogy  of  Birth  and 
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Growth;'*  "The  Blood;"  " The  Analogy  of  the  Blood ;"  " Digeetioii ;"  "Analogy 
of  Digestion,"  &c.  The  hint  may  have  heen  originaUy  soggested  by  Mr.  CloweaP 
works  on  the  Body  and  the  Sool,  but  the  reeemblanoe  holds  in  nothing  else.  Dr. 
Rice's  Tolome  lays  just  claim  to  a  scientific  character,  and  contains  the  results  of  all 
the  recent  researches  into  physiology,  on  which  his  analogies  are  founded.  The  man 
of  the  New  Church  will  easily  perceive  what  a  vein  of  interesting  and  instructiye  re- 
flection b  struck  in  this  field  of  thought — what  a  vast  variety  of  new  lights  may  be 
thrown  upon  internal  processes — and  it  is  not  saying  too  much  to  affirm  that  the 
reader  will  not  be  disappointed  in  the  perusal. 

3.-— Elements  of  Thought  :  or.  Concise  Expianationg  of  the  principal  terms  employed 
in  the  several  branches  of  Intellectual  Philosophy.  By  Isaac  Taylor.  Second  Ameru 
can  from  the  Ninth  London  Edition.    New  York :  William  Gowans.    pp.  158. 

The  name  of  the  author  of  the  "  Natural  History  of  Ehithusiasm,"  "  Fanaticism," 
"  Saturday  Evening,"  "  Phydcal  Theory  of  another  Life,"  &c.,  is  a  pledge  and  ear> 
nest  of  something  that  will  repay  the  attention  which  it  asks.  The  object  of  the  pre- 
sent work  is  to  impart  in  an  easy  and  familiar  manner  a  series  of  elementary  expla- 
nations of  those  abstract  and  scientific  terms  which  occur  in  the  course  of  reading  the 
best  authors,  and  which  are  especially  liable  to  be  encountered  in  the  depart- 
ment of  intellectual  philosophy  and  metaphysics.  The  New  Church  has  its  own 
Mental  Philosophy,  and  its  own  peculiar  use  of  terms,  but  no  one  could  fidl  to 
put  a  due  value  upon  a  work  which  should  give  a  lucid  definition  of  such  words  a» 
the  following :  Imjnression,  Perception,  Conception,  Identity,  Instinct,  Idea,  Emotion, 
Suggestion,  Nature,  Essence,  Concrete,  Complex,  Analogy,  Liberty,  Order,  Method, 
Analysis,  Synthesis,  Affection,  Accident,  Abstruse,  Relation,  Substance,  Succession 
of  Ideas,  Affirmative  and  Negative,  &c.,  &c.  All  these  and  a  multitude  of  other 
terms  are  defined,  and  their  usage  illustrated  in  a  very  happy  and  satis&ctory  man- 
ner. 

4.— Scenes  and  Legends  in  the  North  of  Scotland.      By  Hugh  Miller,  Author  of 
'TheOldRed  Sa  nds  tone,^'  '' Footprints  of  the  Creator ;' etc. 

The  fame  which  has  redounded  to  Hugh  MiUer  from  his  geological  studies  has 
doubtless  been  the  occasion  of  the  re-production  in  this  country  of  the  work  whose 
title  we  have  now  given.  The  interest  attached  to  such  romantic  legends  must  of 
course  be  greater  in  the  localities  to  which  they  pertain,  and  as  we  are  much  less  of 
a  legend-loving  people  than  the  Scotch,  it  is  rather  the  curiosity  to  see  the  author^s 
bearing  in  a  new  field  than  any  deep  sympathy  with  the  scenes  described,  that  is 
likely  to  secure  it  much  of  a  cis- Atlantic  popularity.  Still  it  will  be  found  a  work  of 
decided  talent,  and  in  the  graphic  power  it  evinces,  may  be  easily  seen  foreshadowed 
the  masterly  hand  that  at  a  subsequent  period  has  shown  itself  in  the  "  FootprintSi** 
and  the  "  Old  Red  Sandstone." 

5. — ^The  Religion  of  Geologt,  and  its  connected  Sciences.  By  Edward  Hitch- 
cock, D.  D.,  L.L.D.,  President  of  Amherst  College.  Boston :  Phillips,  Sampson 
&Co.     1851.    12mo.  pp.  511. 

We  always  open  the  pages  of  Pros.  Hitchcock's  works  vrith  a  strong  prepossession 
in  his  favor.  We  never  fail  to  find  a  spirit  of  profound  reverence  pervading  hia  i» 
veetigations,  oonnected  with  a  certain  oarefulneai  of  induction  that  in^ires  the  iolli 
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^onfidenoe  in  hb  leflolts.  We  are  fbroed  to  regard  him  as  a  inie  religiom  phikio- 
pher,  an  adorer  of  God,  and  not  of  nature,  and  ever  ready  to  improve  the  &ct9  of 
aoience  into  occasionB  of  devotion.  The  table  of  Contents  of  the  preeent  volcime  pie- 
aents  a  rich  bill>of-fare  to  those  who  value  the  entertainment :  I.  Revelation  iliui- 
trated  by  Science.  II.  The  Epoch  of  the  Earth's  Creation  Unrevealed.  III.  Death  % 
Universal  Law  of  Organic  Being  on  this  Globe,  from  the  beginning.  IV.  The  Noi- 
cAiian  Deluge,  c(Mnpared  with  the  Geological  Deluges.  V.  The  World's  Supposed 
Etomity.  VI.  Geological  Proofs  of  the  Divine  Benevolence.  VII.  Divine  Benevo- 
lence, as  exhibited  in  a  fallen  World.  VIII.  Unity  of  the  Divine  Plan  and  Opera- 
tion in  all  Ages  of  the  World's  History.  IX.  The  Hypothesis  of  Creation  by  Law. 
X.  Special  and  Miraculous  Providence.  XI.  The  Future  Condition  and  Deetiny  of 
Hie  Earth.  XII.  The  Telegraphic  System  of  the  Universe.  XHI.  The  vast  Phuu 
of  Jehovah.    XTV.  Scientific  Truth,  rightly  applied^  is  Religious  Truth. 

These  subjects  are  all  treated  with  great  ability  and  candor,  but  we  still  cannot 
help  perceiving  a  certain  hesitation  and  constraint  from  the  influence  of  the  tradi- 
Ikxial  dogmas  which  have  from  youth  held  dominion  over  his  mind.  He  falters  in 
aoming  to  conclusions  which  are  continually  forcing  themselves  upon  him,  but  which 
are  kept  at  bay  by  the  dictates  of  a  fiuth  that  is  jealous  of  new  ideas.  Tlie  philoso- 
pher is  all  the  while  in  secret  antagonism  with  the  theologian.  How  happily  oould 
this  coUifflon  be  healed  were  he  to  come  upon  the  ground  offered  in  the  New 
Church. 

6.  Glances  at  Europe  :  in  a  Series  of  Letters  from  Great  Britain^  France^  ^taly^  Swit- 
zerlandy  ^c,  during  the  Sammer  of  1851 ;  including  Notices  of  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion^ or  World's  Fair.  By  Horace  Greeley.  New- York  :  Dewitt  &  Davenport, 
pp.  350. 

These  letters,  on  their  appearance  in  the  columns  of  the  Tribune,  where  they  form- 
ed an  extended  editorial  correspondence,  were  eagerly  perused  by  the  many  thon- 
sands  of  readers  of  that  paper,  and  widely  copied  by  other  papers  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  To  this  high  popular  estimate  they  are  doubtless  entitled  by  their 
intrinsic  merits,  as  the  well-known  sound  practical  vein  of  the  writer  could  not  fail 
to  infuse  itself  into  the  most  hurried  sketches  of  European  life  and  scenery,  which 
bis  pen  could  throw  off.  Leaving  it  to  others  to  disclose  the  interior  of  society, 
government,  education,  manners,  &c.  of  our  transatlantic  neighbors,  Mr.  Greeley 
contents  himself  with  giving  a  clear  and  virid  daguerreotype  view  of  the  regions  he 
traversed,  and  the  incidents  which  came  under  his  observation.  This  object  he  has 
most  successfully  attained.  The  topography,  rural  aspects,  and  agricultural  adap- 
tations of  the  countries  over  which  he  passed,  are  presented  with  extraordinary 
freshness,  while  the  sterling  utilitarian  hints  which  he  deals  out  on  every  fit  occa- 
sion, would  leave  less  room  for  criticism  to  future  travellers,  if  they  were  vrisely 
heeded  by  those  whom  they  concern.  It  is  sometimes  not  a  little  amusing  to  see 
how  the  writer's  sturdy  republicanism  butts  roughly  against  the  salient,  vexatious 
prescriptions,  oppressions,  extortions,  and  abuses  of  the  despotisms  of  the  Old  World. 
But  his  rebukes  are  ever  kindly  and  tolerant,  and  such  as  cannot  give  offenoe,  even 
if  they  should  fail  to  urge  reform.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Greeley  has  given  us  a  fine 
aeries  of  letters,  instinct  with  good  sense  and  useful  information. 
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7. — ^The  Two  Revelations,  Nature  and  the  Word.  A  Discourse  delivered  before  the 
General  Convention  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  Boston  :  June  12,  1851.  hy  Wil- 
liam B.  Hatden.    Otis  Clapp.    1851. 

The  high  degree  of  satisfaction  and  pleasure  enjoyed  by  those  who  had  the  privilege 
of  Ibtening  to  this  able  discourse,  may  now  be  shared  by  multitudes  who  were  beyond 
the  sound  of  the  preacher's  voice.  They  will  find  in  it  an  exceedingly  rich  vein  of 
thought,  couched  in  fitting  language.  The  extent  to  which  the  progress  of  natural 
science  illustrates  that  of  Revelation  is  strikingly  set  forth,  and  the  development  of 
«n  interior  spiritual  sense  resolved  into  a  necessity  of  the  age.  Did  our  space  allow 
we  should  be  happy  to  ^read  before  the  reader  such  specimens  of  the  Sermon  as 
would  abundantly  confirm  our  judgment  of  its  merits ;  but  we  trust  it  may  be  itself 
ere  long  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Newchurohman  in  the  land.    Price  6  1-4  cents. 
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The  October  No.  of  the  Intellectual  Repository  contains  a  full  report  of  the  public 
meeting  held  on  the  19th  of  August  last  by  the  members  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church, 
at  Free-Mason's  Hall,  London.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Smithson  presided,  supported  on  the  right 
and  left  by  Dr.  Tafel  and  Rev.  Mr.  Noble.  An  opening  address  was  delivered  by  the 
President,  after  which  the  following  series  of  resolutions  were  presented,  on  each  of 
which  one  or  more  speeches  were  made. 

I.  "  That  while  the  success  which  has  attended  the  endeavor  to  unite  all  nations  in 
a  friendly  competition  in  the  Industrial  Arts  should  be  regarde<l  with  sincere  satisfaction, 
it  is  highly  desirable  that  men  should  be  able  to  meet  on  the  higher  ground  of  geaatne 
Christianity,  and  unite  in  promoting  '  peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  towards  men.' 

II.  '*  That  the  chief  obstacle  to  this  great  consummation  arises  Orom  faith  having  been 
exalted  above  love  or  charity,  and  made  the  test  of  Christian  fellowship,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  church  has  been  divided  into  numerous  conflicting  sects;  and  that  the 
principles  of  the  New  Church,  in  which  charity  has  the  supremacy,  are  alone  capable  of 
uniting  mankind  in  the  bond  of  Christian  brotherhood,  and  making  the  church  truly 
catholic  and  universal. 

III.  '*  That  this  can  be  efiected  by  the  New  Church,  because  it  is  not  a  new  sect,  bnt  a 
New  Dispensation,  predicted  in  the  Revelation  under  the  figure  of  the  Holy  City  New 
Jerusalem  coming  down  from  God  out  of  Heaven,  prepared  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her 
husband. 

IV.  **  That  in  the  New  Church  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  restored  to  their 
primitive  purity ;  and  that  these  doctrines,  summarily,  are  as  follows  : — 

**  1.  That  God  is  one  in  essence  and  in  person.  In  whom  is  a  trinity  of  essentials, 
like  soiil,  body,  and  operation  in  man ;  and  that  this  God  is  the  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  who  is  Jehovah  in  a  glorified  human  form. 

*'  2.  That  salvation  from  the  Lord  is  eflfeored  by  the  onion  of  charity,  faith,  and 
good  works:  charity  to  renew  the  heart,  faith  to  enlighten  the  understanding,  and  good 
works  to  embody  these  principles  in  a  life  of  usefulness  to  man,  and  glory  to  God. 

**  3.  That  immediately  on  the  death  of  the  body,  man  enters  the  eternal  world,  and 
is  judged  according  to  his  works ; — to  heaven  if  he  has  done  good,  to  hell  if  he  has 
4one  evil. 

**  4.  Tha*  the  Scriptures  are  the  only  fountain  of  truth,  and  the  ultimate  authocftl 
ji  laitb. 
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V.  "  That  one  of  the  distiuguiahing  featares  of  the  New  Ditpentatioa  is  the  opeainf 
of  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Holy  Word,  by  which  is  manifested  the  second  comiug  of 
the  Lord;  that  this  opening  is  effected  by  a  restored  knowledge  of  the  Science  of  Corres- 
pondences, or  the  Mutual  Relation,  established  at  creation,  between  things  spiritual  and 
things  natural  according  to  which  the  Scriptures  are  written,  and  by  which  the  Woid 
and  the  works  of  God  are  in  such  intimate  connection  and  perfect  harmony  with  each 
other,  that  true  science  and  true  theology  must  ever  go  hand  in  hand. 

VI.  **  That  since  the  period  of  the  second  advent  of  the  Lord  and  the  commencemeit 
of  the  New  Church,  effects  so  extraordinary  as  to  be  indicative  ol  a  new  era,  have  bceo 
observable  in  the  natural  world,  in  the  progress  of  civil  liberty,  the  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge, and  the  advancement  of  science,  which,  while  they  are  effects  from  a  spiritaal 
cause  are  the  precursors  of  moral  and  spiritual  improvement. 

VII.  **  That,  in  accordance  with  divine  order,  the  Lord,  who  effects  his  purposes  bj 
human  instrumentality,  has  effected  the  commencement  of  his  New  Church  by  the  is- 
strumentality  of  a  man  whose  mind  he  enlightened  to  understand  and  teach  the  tme 
Christian  doctrines  and  the  internal  sense  of  the  Word,  and  whose  spiritual  sight  be 
opened  to  see,  that  he  might  declare  the  state  of  the  blessed  in  heaven,  and  of  the  miser- 
able in  hell :  That,  therefore,  the  members  of  the  New  Church  earnestly  recommend  the 
theological  writings  of  this  eminent  servant  of  the  Lord,  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  to  the  at- 
tention of  men  of  all  creeds,  as  containing  the  most  momentous  disclosuies  respecting  the 
eternal  world  and  state,  and  the  most  exalted  views  of  divine  truth,  and  as  being  at  once 
rational,  philosophical,  and  Scriptural.** 

The  following  geudeman  were  the  speakers  on  the  occasion — Rev.  T.  C.  Shaw,  of 
London,  Mr.  G.  Parry,  of  Ashton-under-Lyne ;  Rev.  A.  Clissokl,  of  London ;  Rev.  T.  0. 
Prescott,  of  Glasgow ;  Rev.  W.  Bruce,  of  London ;  Baron  Dirckinck  Holmfeld,  of  Co- 
penhagen; Rev.  D.  Howarth,of  Salford;  Rev.  £.  Madeley,  of  Birmingham  ;  Dr.  C  Me^ 
riman,  of  Michigan,  U.  S. ;  Dr.  Tafel,  of  Tubingen ;  Rev.  £.  D.  Rendell,  of  Preston; 
Rev.  Dr.  Bayley,  of  Accrington ;  M.  Le  Boys  des  Guays,  of  St.  Amaud,  France ;  M.  (Eg- 
ger,  of  Versailles ;  Rev.  W.  Woodman,  of  Kersley,  Lancashire;  F.  O.  Finch,  Esq.,  of 
London. 

The  speeches  were  all  of  them  able  and  interesting,  and  occupied  the  time  from  half- 
past  six  to  half-past  eleven  in  the  evening.  The  report  of  them  fills  a  pamphlet  of  64 
pages,  which  is  published  as  a  supplement  to  the  Repository.  The  event  is  considered 
one  of  very  happy  omen  to  the  cause  of  the  New  Church.  The  gathering  was  large,  and 
the  highest  gratification  expressed  in  the  exercises  of  the  occasion. 


OBITUARY. 


CAPT.  JAMES  D.  KNIGHT. 

Tidings  have  recently  been  received  of  the  death  of  Commander  Jamxs  D.  KfiiQBT,  of  the 
U.  S.  Navy.  He  died  in  service  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  while  in  command  of  the  Gbrmaii- 
TOWN,  the  flag-ship  of  that  station.  He  had  served  in  her,  at  the  period  of  his  death,  for 
nearly  two  years,  and  we  believe  had  rendered  her  a  most  happy  ship.  Capt.  Knight 
was  born  in  South  Carolina,  and  entered  the  Navy  as  a  midshipman  on  the  30th  of  Nov. 
1814.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  been  nearly  thirty-seven  years  in  that  service, 
over  twelve  years  of  which  were  passed  by  him  on  duty  in  sea-going  vessels.  A  deeper 
Interest  attaches  to  his  demise  in  our  esteem  from  the  fact  that  he  had  long  been  a  firm, 
devoted,  and  exemplary  receiver  of  the  Heavenly  Doctrines,  and  for  several  years  offi- 
ciated as  reader  to  the  N.  C.  Society  at  Cbarleston,  S.  C.  Wherever  known,  his  guileless 
and  consistent  life  left  an  impression  eminently  favorable  to  the  faith  which  he  professed 
and  honored. 
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ONTHE  USE   OF  THE   LOT: 

IN  REFERENCE  TO  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  NEW  OBURCH  IIIERARCnT. 

Whether  or  not  there  ought  to  be  a  distinction  of  Clergy  and  Laity, 
is  a  question  by  itself,  the  discussion  of  which  might,  with  good 
taste,  be  suspended  for  the  present,  until  some  rational  conclusion  be 
attained  in  regard  to  a  preliminary  question  of  far  more  importance. 
This  preliminary  question  is,  Did  the  selection,  by  lot,  of  Mr.  Robert 
Hindmarsh,  in  the  year  1787,  so  transfer  him  from  the  ranks  of  the 
laity  into  the  order  of  the  priesthood,  as  to  confer  upon  those  whose 
ordination  springs  from  him,  that  official  distinction,  which,  it  is  con- 
tended, upon  the  authority  of  Swedenborg,  properly  characterises  the 
priestly  class. 

Prima  faciCf  the  use  of  the  lot  in  this  selection,  unaccompanied  as 
it  was  by  any  ordination  or  inauguration  into  the  ministry,  did  not 
effect  such  a  transfer :  for,  upon  the  same  authority  which  distin- 
guishes the  clergy  as  endowed  with  illustration,  and  as  the  medium 
through  which  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds  to  the  laity,  we  state,  that  the 
reason  why  the  clergy  have  these  peculiar  gifts,  is  ''because  inaugu- 
ration into  the  ministry  brings  them  along  with  it"  (T.  C.  R.  146) ; 
and  we  elsewhere  read,  that  this  inauguration  is  to  be  eflTected  "  by 
the  covenant  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  by  the  representation  of  its  trans- 
lation" (Canons  iv.  7).  Now  the  covenant  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  the 
Lord's  promise  of  His  presence,  communicated  to  His  apostles ;  the 
representation  of  its  translation,  is  the  imposition  of  hands ;  and  the 
very  moment  at  which  the  clerical  order  dispenses  with  either  of 
these  conditions,  there  is  left  only  one  side  to  the  main  question. 

VOL.  IV.  35 
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A  positive  law  is  inflexible.  Iq  human  governments,  it  sometimes 
happens  that  unforeseen  contingencies  arise,  in  which  a  given  stat- 
ute, if  obeyed,  would  be  evidently  disastrous  to  the  general  welfare. 
On  such  occasions,  particularly  in  England,  it  is  customary  for  the 
ministers  to  disregara  the  law,  and  throw  themselves  upon  Parliament 
for  an  indemnity.  But  it  is  only  in  human  legislation,  where  finite 
experiencedefines  the  mental  horizon,  that  these  cAsus  omissi  arise, 
as  commentaries  on  the  brevity  of  human  foresight.  The  Di^'ne 
Law  is  perfect ;  comprehends  eternity,  and  never  can  be  changed  ex- 
cept  as  to  its  letter ;  and  that  only  by  distinct  revelation  from  the 
Supreme  Law  Giver.  Needful  revelation  has  always  been  made  in 
the  fullness  of  time.  The  admission  of  the  Divine  Perfection  presup- 
poses that  such  revelation  always  will  be  made.  Hence,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  new  revelation,  man  is  bound  by  what  has  already  been 
revealed.  Consequently,  if,  prior  to  the  time  of  the  institution  of  the 
•*  New  Ministry,"  it  had  been  revealed  that  certain  gifts  w^ere  brought 
to  the  clergy  solely  by  a  formal  inauguration  through  the  covenant  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  represented  by  the  imposition  of  clerical  hands,  it  fol- 
lows, in  the  absence  of  a  new  revelation,  that  whereas,  Mr.  Hind- 
marsh  lacked  this  badge  of  his  office  and  ministry,  he  and  his  cleri- 
cal successors  did  not  become  official  members  of  the  Order  of  the 
Priesthood. 

Here  the  argument  might  well  stop.  But  since  the  sortilegists  of 
1787  took  it  upon  themselves  to  supply  the  defect  of  revelation,  by 
following  the  precedent  established  by  the  Roman  soldiers  at  the  foot 
of  the  cross,  and  sanctioned  by  the  apostles  in  the  choice  of  Matthias, 
it  may  be  excusable  to  examine  directly  into  the  propriety  of  the  use 
of  the  lot  upon  the  occasion  referred  to ;  and,  unless  we  greatly  mis- 
take, some  conclusions  will  result  having  an  important  bearing  upon 
the  distinctive  claims  of  our  New  Jerusalem  Hierarchy. 

Every  reader  of  the  Arcana  will  admit  that  the  use  of  the  lot  was 
unknown  to  the  men  of  the  most  Ancient  Church.  They  were  under 
no  temptation  to  resort  to  it.  "  They  had  communication  immedi- 
ately with  Heaven  ;  the  law  was  inscribed  on  them ;  they  possessed 
the  knowledges  of  a  true  Faith,  by  means  of  revelations,  for  they  con- 
versed with  the  Lord,  and  with  angels,  and  were  also  instructed  in 
visions  and  dreams.  They  had  from  the  Lord  continual  perception, 
which  was  of  such  a  nature,  that  when  they  reflected  from  those 
things  which  were  of  the  memory,  they  instantly  perceived  whether 
it  was  true  and  good,  and  that  so  clearly,  that  when  anything  false 
presented  itself,  they  not  only  avoided  it,  but  regarded  it  with  horror'' 
(A.  C.  125,  1121). 

Notwithstanding  the  woful  degeneracy  that  ensued  from  the  fall, 
men  were  still  kept  in  the  acknowledgment  of  a  Supreme,  and  io 
the  desire  of  knowing  and  submitting  to  His  supposed  will.  Without 
this,  the  race  would  have  perished  ;  yet,  even  this  was  hereditarily 
derived  from  the  Most  Ancient  Church,  and  was  kept  alive  by  such 
heavenly  influx  as  the  human  family  was  capable  of  receiving.  This  in- 
flux was  enlightening,  in  proportion  as  men  retained  their  rationality, 
by  yielding  to  the  law  of  right ;  of  which  the  hierogyphics  at  least  were 
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preserved  upon  their  hearts.  But  as  these  hieroglyphics  become  more 
and  more  obscure,  and  the  clouds  of  ignorance  and  lust  more  and 
more  thickened,  human  rationality  experienced  a  corresponding  de- 
cline, and  at  length  sank  into  a  ''  lean  and  slippered^  state  of  spirit- 
ual decrepitude.  Such  was  its  condition,  when  the  representative  of 
a  church  was  established  among  the  Jews. 

History  does  not  disclose  the  date  when  the  use  of  the  lot  had  its 
origin  among  men  ;  nor  is  a  knowledge  of  the  date  important.  But 
when  we  consider  that  the  Divine  Providence  with  the  men  of  the 
Most  Ancient  Church,  was  in  intimates,  if  we  may  so  speak,  as  to  the 
government  of  those  men,  leading  them  by  the  interior  way  of  spirit- 
ual perception  ;  whereas,  the  least  that  can  be  said  of  those  who  act 
according  to  the  result  of  the  lot,  is,  that  they  are  governed  by  the 
Divine  Providence  in  ultimates ;  we  may  at  once  see  that  the  state 
of  those  who  used  the  lot  was  to  the  state  of  the  men  of  the  Most  An- 
cient Church  as  the  ultimate  is  to  the  intimate  ;  and,  as  there  is  but 
one  step  from  the  ultimate  to  the  magical,  we  can  readily  imagine 
that  haruspicial  practices  soon  followed.  But  there  is  another  thing 
to  be  noted,  the  importance  of  which  will  hereafter  appear,  when  we 
come  to  the  consideration  of  the  Jewish  representative  of  a  church, 
in  connection  with  the  use  of  the  lot :  that  is,  when  men  rely  upon  the 
result  of  the  lot  as  an  indication  of  the  Divine  Will,  and  govern  them- 
selves accordingly  ;  they  govern  themselves  by  an  indication  of  the 
Divine  Providence  external  to  themselves ;  which  external  can  only 
be  elevated  into  Heaven,  when  it  stands  as  the  sole  mode  of  effect- 
ing a  communication  between  Heaven  and  the  human  race ;  and 
this  elevation  is  miraculous. 

The  Divine  Providence  is  always  and  universally  in  ultimates — 
not  more  so  in  the  lot  than  in  every  other  particular.  But  in  the  lot, 
the  Divine  Providence  is  in  ultimates  upon  a  strictly  material  plane. 
True,  there  is  that  which  is  called  chance,  but  which  is  really  for- 
tune, and  which,  from  the  spiritual  world,  operates,  by  means  of  the 
human  agent,  in  the  shufflings  and  shakings  of  cards  and  dice.  The 
reader  is  directed  on  this  point,  particularly,  to  A.  C.  6493,  6494,  and 
D.  P.  212,  where  he  will  also  see  that,  although  the  ultimation  of  the 
Divine  Providence  is  not  excluded,  yet  evil  spirits  have,  by  their  arts, 
the  skill  to  produce  a  contrary  sphere,  and  that  when  such  a  sphere 
prevails,  misfortunes  happen.  Even  in  the  agency  of  these  evil  spir- 
its the  same  Providence  is  in  ultimates  ;  likewise  in  the  deepest  hells, 
and  in  the  passions  of  bad  men,  holding  them  in  bonds  by  their  very 
loves  of  gain,  reputation  and  corporeal  life.  {A.  C.  6489,  6490, 
6495,  6484.)  But  the  whole  is  summed  up  by  the  Psalmist :  *^  Whither 
shall  I  go  from  thy  spirit  ?  or  whither  shall  I  flee  from  thy  presence? 
If  I  ascend  up  into  Heaven,  thou  art  there ;  if  I  make  my  bed  in  hell, 
behold,  thou  art  there"  (Ps.  cxxxix.  7,  8). 

Before  considering  why  the  use  of  the  lot  was  permitted,  and  in 
three  instances  commanded,  among  the  Jews,  it  is  necessary  to  pre- 
mise the  following  concerning  that  nation, — the  references  being  all 
to  the  Arcana.  They  were  the  worst  of  all  nations  (n.  3373),  but  of 
a  quality  that,  although  idolatrous  at  heart  (4281),  and  worshiping 
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Jehovah  only  as  to  name  (8732),  nevertheless,  the  genuine  principle 
of  the  church  could  be  represented  by  them  (4208),  by  reason  that 
they  could  be  in  an  external  holy  principle  without  an  internal  (3419, 
4293).  If  an  internal  principle  had  been  opened  among  them,  they 
would  have  perished  (10,533)  ;  hence  their  internals  were  altogether 
closed,  that  communication  with  Heaven  might  be  effected  miracu- 
lously through  the  externals  of  their  worship,  and  interior  goods  and 
truths  saved  from  profanation  (10,492,  10,500).  Hereditary  evil  was 
such  with  them,  that  they  did  not  admit  of  regeneration  (4317).  Tlie 
representative  of  the  church  with  them  had  good  in  it,  but  in  respect  to 
them  it  had  not  good  (4444)  ;  with  them.there  could  only  be  institut- 
ed what  was  representative  in  the  external  form,  not  in  the  internal 
(6304).  They  were  encompassed  with  evil  spirits,  even  when  they 
were  in  a  holy  (external)  principle  (431 1 ).  Their  holy  external,  when 
they  were  in  worship,  was  miraculously  elevated  into  Heaven,  bv  the 
Lord  out  of  them,  not  within  them  (4307).  Thus,  with  the  Jewish  na- 
tion there  was  a  church,  but  in  that  nation,  none  (489P,  4912). 

Communication  with  the  angels  in  Heaven  by  representatives,  was 
effected  at  that  time  in  the  following  manner :  the  external  worship 
of  the  Jews  was  communicated  with  simple  angelic  spirits,  who, 
though  interiorly  good,  do  not  reflect  on  things  internal.  These  cor- 
respond to  the  province  of  the  skin  in  the  Grand  Man,  and  attend  only 
to  the  externals  of  terrestrial  men.  If  these  latter  appear  holy,  the 
thoughts  of  such  spirits  are  holy  concerning  them.  The  interior  an- 
gels of  Heaven,  excluded  at  that  time  from  dwelling  in  the  interiorsof 
men  (which  were  closed),  dwelt  in  the  interiors  of  these  simple  spirits, 
to  whom  the  holy  external  of  the  Jews  when  in  worship  was  miracu- 
lously elevated  (4307)  ;  and  thus  through  these  simple  angelic  inte- 
riors the  angels  could  see  the  things  which  were  represented,  conse- 
quently the  celestial  and  divine  things  which  corresponded  {A.  C. 
8588).  Thus,  by  means  of  the  representative  of  a  church,  communi- 
cation was  effected  between  Heaven  and  the  human  race. 

In  order,  however,  that  this  communication  should  be  real,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  representatives  should  be  strictly  representatives 
of  truths.  But  since  truth  proceeds  from  the  Supreme  and  Most  In- 
terior to  ultimates  or  most  exterior,  and  could  only,  at  that  time,  con- 
nect with  the  human  mind  as  a  tangent  with  a  circle,  it  follows  that 
in  this  communication  extremes  met.  Thus  man,  being  at  the  ex- 
treme point  of  spiritual  departure,  could  only  be  reached  by  truths 
sufHciently  ultimated  to  be  in  his  neighborhood :  that  is,  by  truths  in 
the  very  ultimate  of  order.  Hence  we  can  appreciate  the  statement 
of  Swedenborg,  when  he  says  thatthe  representative's  among  the  Jews 
were  truths  in  the  ultimate  of  order  {A.  C.  10,728). 

The  Lord  is  Celestial-Spiritual-Natural.  There  are  also  in  man 
three  degrees,  corresponding  to  the  Divine  Tri-unity.  In  the  Lord 
and  in  man  there  is  an  inmost,  a  middle,  and  an  ultimate,  appertain- 
ing to  these  three  degrees.  The  Lord  is  open  as  to  all ;  and  therefore 
One,  as  to  all.  Man  is  only  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  the  Lord 
when  open  as  to  all,  and  all  are  made  one  in  him.  While  man  con- 
tinues open  only  as  to  the  natural  degree,  his  middle  is  infernal ;  and 
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his  inmost,  diabolical.  At  the  time  of  the  institution  of  the  Jewish 
representative  of  a  charch,  we  have  seen  that  man  was  open  only  as 
to  his  natural  degree.  This  church  was  instituted  as  a  preparation 
for  the  re-opening  of  man  as  to  the  spiritual  and  celestial  degrees. 
The  Lord,  therefore,  accommodating  Himself  to  the  condition  of  the 
race,  was  representatively  present  with  the  Jewish  Church  in  the  ulti- 
mates  of  His  own  natural  order,  in  which  were  concealed  from  men, 
yet  miraculously  manifested  to  angels,  the  corresponding  things  of 
His  Divine  Celestial  and  Divine  Spiritual  order.  The  Jews  being  in 
the  external-natural,  the  representatives  with  them  were  therefore 
physical-natural ;  and  there  was  communication  by  means  of  these 
according  to  the  general  law  of  representations — ^that  there  is  no 
reflection  upon  what  represents,  but  upon  what  is  represented.* 

A  series  of  truths  among  the  most  essential  for  the  preservation  of 
the  integrity  of  the  angelic  heaven,  and  also  for  the  salvation  of  the 
future  race,  tVi  whom  (not  with  whom)  the  church  was  to  be  estab- 
lished, was,  that  the  Lord  by  His  secret  providence  operates  everything 
in  man's  regeneration,  and  disposes  everything  as  to  the  states,  condi- 
tions, and  apparent  localities  of  the  heavenly  societies.  This  series, 
therefore,  had  to  be  represented  with  the  Jews,  so  that,  by  the  mi- 
raculous elevation  of  their  holy  external  of  worship,  the  angels  should 
be  kept  ever  mindful  of  it ;  and  also,  that,  in  the  future,  it  should  be 
discoverable  by  such  as  were  to  be  initiated  into  the  spiritual  sense 
of  the  letter  of  the  word.  The  Jews,  it  will  be  remembered,  were 
closed  as  to  their  interiors,  were  incapable  of  regeneration ;  and 
hence,  unless  this  series  had  been  preserved  by  means  of  its  repre- 
sentatives, it  would  have  been  lost  to  the  human  race.  It  is  only  in 
connection  with  the  representation  of  this  series,  that  the  use  of  the 
lot  appears  to  have  been  commanded  to  the  Jews. 

The  first  instance  we  find  of  a  command  to  use  the  lot,  is  in  Leviti- 
cus xvi.  8,  in  the  case  of  the  two  he-goats,  to  determine  which  of  them 
should  be  sacrificed,  and  which  sent  into  the  wilderness  as  a  scape- 
goat. Two  he-goats  were  selected  in  order  that  the  one  sacrificed 
might  represent  the  natural  man,  as  to  the  part  purified  from  evils  ; 
and  the  one  sent  into  the  wilderness  (signifying  hell),  the  natural 
man  not  purified  (A.  E.  730).  Thus  far,  only  the  fact  of  the  separa- 
tion would  be  represented.  The  providential  agency  of  the  Lord,  in 
secretly  efiecting  that  separation,  would  be  unrepresented.  To  com- 
plete the  series,  therefore,  it  was  necessary  for  the  Divine  Providence 
to  be  manifested  on  a  physical-natural  plane,  in  connection  with  the 
separation  and  disposition  of  the  goats ;  in  order  that  the  angels, 
through  the  interiors  of  the  simple-angelic-spirits,  might  perceive 
the  corresponding  Divine  truth,  that  the  most  minute  things  of  regene- 
ration, even  to  the  initiaments,  are  from  the  secret  workings  of  the 
Divine  Love  and  Wisdom.  To  this  end,  we  can  see  the  obvious  pro- 
priety of  the  appointment  of  the  lot,  in  the  present  instance,  not  only 
because  the  Jews,  habituated  to  its  use,  would  be  in  a  holy  external 
worship  and  acknowledgment  of  the  Divine  Providence,  from  their 
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accustomed  connection  of  the  lot  with  that  external  idea  ;  but,  abo^ 
because  it  is  a  literal  truth,  that  the  Divine  laws,  set  for  the  govem- 
mcnt  of  matter  in  motion  and  at  rest,  really  fix,  according  to  the 
strictest  mathematical  principles,  the  final  positions  of  the  balls  or 
ballots,  in  the  box  or  urn,  used  upon  the  occasion  of  the  lot,  however 
inconstantly  the  box  or  urn  may  previously  be  shaken.  Any  one  can 
see  that  there  was  no  real  connection  between  the  result  of  the  lot, 
and  the  separation  of  the  purified  from  the  unpurified  natural,  for 
these  not  only  take  place  upon  difierent  planes,  but  the  actual  sepa- 
ration represented,  was  not  then  generally  possible,  nor  did  it  become 
possible  until  after  the  consummation  of  that  age. 

The  next  Biblical  instance  where  the  lot  was  commanded  to  be 
used,  was  in  the  division  of  the  land  of  Canaan  among  the  tribes  or 
families  of  Israel  (Num.  xxvi.  55;  xxxiii.  54).  Our  remarks  upon 
the  former  instance  will  justify  brevity  in  treating  of  the  present 
The  land  of  Canaan,  as  is  well  known,  was  the  locality  of  the  Most 
Ancient  Church,  and  all  the  places  in  it  were  variously  representa- 
tive, according  to  distance,  situation,  and  boundaries.  The  angelic 
societies,  being  in  different  states  or  conditions,  appear  to  occupy  dif- 
ferent places.  These  appearances  of  places  were  represented  by  real 
places  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  The  families  of  Israel  represented 
these  heavenly  societies,  and,  therefore,  to  complete  the  representa- 
tion, it  was  essential  that  each  family,  upon  settling  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  should  occupy  the  real  place  which  corresponded  with  the 
apparent  place  (to  wit,  the  state)  of  the  angelic  society  represented 
by  such  family.  This  might  have  been  efiected  by  the  direct  allot- 
ment of  particular  localities  to  the  proper  families.  But  then  there 
would  have  been  no  representation  of  the  essential  truth,  thai  the 
Divine  Providence  alone  distinguishes  the  angelic  societies,  and  dis- 
poses of  them,  as  to  apparent  locality,  according  to  their  states.  That 
this  truth,  in  its  proper  series,  might  be  represented,  and  its  applica- 
bility to  the  states  of  the  church  perceived  by  future  men,  it  was  com- 
manded that  the  lot  should  be  resorted  to  in  the  division  of  the  land 
of  Canaan.  Thus,  the  Jews  were  in  the  external  idea  that  Jehovah 
fixed  the  bounds  of  their  terrestrial  habitation  ;  the  angels  were  taught 
that  they  were  indebted  to  the  Lord  alone  for  the  enjoyment  of  their  res- 
pective states ;  and  the  man  of  the  New  Church  is  now  instructed  that 
of  the  many  mansions  in  his  father's  house,  he  occupies,  and  will  ever 
occupy,  under  the  Providence  of  the  Lord,  such  as  is  or  may  be  most 
intimately  suited  to  his  own  capacity  for  spiritual  enjoyment ;  also, 
that  in  this  regard,  he  cannot  lawfully  vex  himself  with  the  least 
anxiety,  but  must  shun  evils  as  sins,  in  the  confidence  that  the  Lord 
will  provide. 

The  next,  and,  so  far  as  we  have  discovered,  the  only  other  in- 
stance where  a  command  to  use  the  lot  is  found  in  the  Bible,  occurs 
in  Ezekiel  (ch.  xlvii.  22),  where  the  prophet,  having  been  brought  in 
a  vision  to  the  Land  of  Israel,  receives  it  in  charge  to  divide  the  land 
by  lot  among  his  people,  and  the  strangers  that  should  beget  children 
among  men.  In  this  vision  the  New  Church  was  represented  to  the 
prophet  under  the  corresponding  semblance  of  the  land  of  Canaan. 
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The  date  or  time  of  the  vision  is  given  with  great  particularity  by  the 
prophet  in  the  first  verse  of  the  fortieth  chapter,  where  we  are  told  it 
occarred  in  the  five-and-twentieth  year  of  tne  captivity,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  in  the  tenth  day  of  the  month,  in  the  fourteenth 
year  after  that  the  city  was  smitten.  The  state  of  the  charch  repre- 
sented to  the  prophet  may  be  conjectured,  upon  an  examination  of 
the  time  of  the  Jewish  church  when  the  vision  was  given  ;  for  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  infer  that  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  men  of  the  church, 
seen  prophetically,  was  signified  by  the  "  time  and  season"  so  particu- 
larly stated  in  the  Word.  We  learn,  then,  that  five,  when  K)lIowed 
by  twenty,  denotes  few  {A.  E.  532) ;  twenty  denotes  two  tenths,  viz : 
the  good  of  remains  and  the  good  of  ignorance  {A.  C.  2280) ;  years 
signify,  in  general,  times  and  states  {ib.  487,488,  493)  ;  captivity  sig- 
nifies a  removal  from  the  spiritual  affection  of  truth,  and  from  intelli- 
gence {A.  E.  270)  ;  they  are  in  spiritual  captivity  who  are  remote 
from  goods  and  truths,  but^  yet  desire  them  {ib.  376) ;  the  beginning 
of  a  year  signifies  the  beginning  of  a  state  or  time,  as  may  appear 
from  the  signification  of  year ;  the  tenth  day  of  the  month  signifies  a 
state  of  the  initiation  of  the  interiors,  by  means  of  remains  therein 
(A.  C  7831) ;  in  the  fourteenth  year  after  that  the  city  was  smitten, 
signifies  when  consummation  was  at  the  full, — to  smite,  signifying  to 
destroy  {A.  C.  6761),  and  fourteenth,  which  is  the  same  as  seventh, 
signifj'ing  what  is  full,  consummated,  or  last  {A.  E.  430,  486).  It 
follows,  then,  that  the  date  of  the  vision  signifies  a  state  of  the  New 
Church  on  earth,  after  the  full  consummation  of  the  Old,  when  there 
is  but  little  of  the  good  of  remains,  or  the  good  of  ignorance  ;  when 
the  men  of  the  church  are  remote  from  goods  and  truths,  but  yet  de- 
sire them  ;  and  when  a  new  state  is  commencing,  to  wit,  a  state  of 
the  initiation  of  the  interiors,  by  means  of  remains  stored  therein,  into 
goods  and  truths  comparatively  superior.  The  reader  will  hereafter 
have  occasion  to  be  struck  incidentally  by  the  beautiful  harmony  be- 
tween this  prophetical  description,  viewed  in  its  spiritual  sense,  and 
the  actual  state  of  the  primitive  men  of  the  New  Church,  as  describ- 
ed by  Swedenborg,  without  reference  to  the  above  passage. 

The  heaven  of  the  Jews  was  the  enjoyment  of  the  terrestrial 
Canaan,  amid  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  national  grandeur. 
Even  by  the  rivers  of  Babylon  they  wept  when  they  remembered 
Zion,  and  did  not  cease  to  prize  Jerusalem  above  their  chief  joy. 
Connecting  the  intervention  of  the  God  of  battles  with  their  ideas  of 
literal  restoration  upon  the  discomfiture  of  their  heathen  enemies, 
they  could  be  kept  in  a  holy  external,  while  their  gratitude  swelled 
into  triumph  at  "  the  hope  of  favors  yet  to  come."  Such,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  their  nature ;  and  being  such,  the  Lord,  by  bending  the 
heavens,  could  graciously  come  down  to  men. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  prophets  were  exempt  from 
this  national  idiocrasy.  Their  interiors  were  essentially  Jewish  ;  that 
is,  closed  as  to  the  perception  of  spiritual  and  celestial  things.  They 
could  be  in  vision,  yet,  even  in  that  state,  their  ideas  took  on  a  shape 
suited  to  their  own  pre-conceptions.  Thus,  in  the  time  of  the  captiv- 
ity, when  the  New  Church  was  represented  to  Ezekiel,  he  saw  simply 
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the  long-remembered  land  of  Israel,  with  its  plains,  mountains, 
palaces,  and  streams.  His  view  of  the  marshaling  of  the  company 
of  God's  elect,  was  comprehended  in  the  restoration  of  the  scatters 
and  peeled  families  of  his  people,  to  the  seat  of  their  terrestrial  do- 
minion. And  as  in  the  time  of  Joshua  the  Word  of  God  command- 
ed the  lot  to  be  used  in  the  original  division  of  the  territory,  so,  in  the 
visions  of  the  prophet,  the  same  Word  awoke  its  **  voiceful  echo**  in 
his  breast,  in  full  harmony  with  the  character  of  his  patriotic  antici- 
pations. He  was  addressed  in  the  language  of  representatives,  and 
when  his  message  was  delivered,  and  the  people  heard  it,  in  their 
holy  external  of  worship,  rejoicing  that  their  captivity  would  be  end- 
ed, their  country  regained,  and  the  former  equitable  and  representa- 
tively Providential  mode  of  dividing  the  land  adopted, — when  this  oc- 
curred, and  as  often  as  it  occurred,  there  was  the  same  miraculous 
elevation  of  their  holy  external  as  before,  and  the  same  truths  were 
discerned  by  the  angels  in  the  interiors  of  simple-angelic-spirits.  And 
when  man  devoutly  reads  the  record  now,  the  angels  read  in  his  in- 
teriors, that  under  the  New  Dispensation  the  same  Providence  acts 
throughout  in  the  arrangement  and  disposition  of  the  angelic  socie- 
ties, and  in  the  corresponding  disposition  of  the  interiors  of  men,  ac- 
cording to  their  states.  But  the  angels,  under  the  present  dispensa- 
tion, discover  this  without  the  medium  of  the  interiors  of  simple  spir- 
its ;  consequently,  the  representative  character  of  the  lot  has  failed, 
for  its  design  has  been  superseded.  iVoir,  the  man  who  is  only  in  the 
holy  external  of  worship  cannot  serve  as  a  medium  of  conjunction 
between  heaven  and  the  human  race;  on  the  contrary,  conjunction  is 
effected  through  the  interiors  of  men  on  earth,  who  are  in  the  good 
of  remains,  the  good  of  ignorance,  or  the  good  of  charity.  The  man 
who  is  only  in  the  holy  external  of  worship,  has  his  portion  with  the 
hypocrites. 

It  is  a  significant  fact,  in  this  connection,  that  when  John,  from  the 
high  mountain  of  celestial  love,  had  a  repetition  of  the  vision  of  Eze- 
kiel,  that  which  appeared  to  the  prophet  as  an  unpeopled  extent  of 
territory,  was  seen  by  the  evangelist  as  an  inhabited  city ;  and  there 
was  no  division  of  the  quarters  by  lot,  nor  any  command  so  to  divide 
them.     Old  things  had  passed  away  and  all  things  had  become  new. 

Having  thus  treated,  very  imperfectly,  of  the  instances  where  the 
use  of  the  lot  was  commanded,  under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  we 
pass  on  to  the  occasions  where  we  may  suppose  it  to  have  been  per- 
mitted, from  the  fact  that  a  perfect  lot  was  given.  The  recorded  in- 
stances of  this  are  few,  and  occur  in  cases  where  a  spiritual  meaning, 
or  something  representative,  was  involved,  as  in  the  case  of  the  lot 
between  Saul  and  Jonathan,  and  in  that  of  Jonah.  There  may  be 
other  cases.  But,  without  doubt,  the  Jews  were  in  the  private  prac- 
tice of  sortilege.  We  shall  hereafter  see,  however,  that  the  real  sig- 
nification of  the  lot  is  to  dissipate  or  disperse  by  falses.  Hence  it 
remains  to  account  for  the  fact  that  it  was  tolerated  and  even  com- 
manded. On  this  point  we  must  be  brief,  and  therefore  only  sug- 
gest that  the  attentive  reader  of  the  Arcana  will  discover  a  difference 
between  the  significatives  derived  by  the  Jews  from  the  Most  Ancient 
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Church,  through  the  collection  of  correspondences  made  by  the  church 
Enoch,  and  those  things  which  were  subsequently  made  representa- 
tive from  the  fact  that  they  had  become  esteemed  of  especial  sanctity 
by  the  posterity  of  Jacob.  We  may  instance  sacrifice-worsLip, 
which  was  unknown  to  the  Most  Ancient  Church,  and  to  the  Ancient 
Church  after  the  flood,  and  first  instituted  among  the  Hebrew  Church, 
and  at  length  became  idolatrous.  The  Lord,  therefore,  bent  it,  to 
serve  as  representative,  yet  it  was  by  no  means  acceptable  to  Him. 
See  A.  C.  2180,  as  to  the  last  point,  and  the  passages  there  cited. 
We  have  not  time  to  direct  the  reader  to  authorities  bearing  on  the 
former  point,  but  will  endeavor  to  do  so  if  our  position  should  be  con- 
troverted. In  A.  C,  1128,  it  is  said :  **  There  appeared  a  certain  one, 
veiled,  as  it  were,  with  a  cloud,  and  around  his  face  several  wander- 
ing stars,  which  signify  falses ;  it  was  said,  that  such  was  the  pos- 
terity of  the  Ancient  Church  when  it  began  to  perish,  especially 
amongst  those  who  instituted  worship  by  sacrifices  and  by  images.'* 
And  again  we  read  {A.  C.  2818)  that  sacrifices  were  permitted 
amoni^  the  posterity  of  Jacob,  lest  they  should  ofier  up  their  sons  in 
sacrifice.  From  these  things  it  will  appear  that  the  commanding  of 
the  lot  among  the  Jews  did  not  destroy  its  original  signification. 
What  that  signification  was  will  not  only  appear  from  Swedendorg, 
but  reason  teaches  us,  that  they  who  first  resorted  to  it  were  to  the 
men  of  the  Most  Ancient  Church  as  the  ultimate  is  to  the  intimate. 
Hence  they  would  appear  in  the  spiritual  world  as  encompassed 
about  the  face  with  wandering  stars,  signiPying  falses.  Therefore 
they  would  naturally  dissipate  and  disperse  truths  by  falses.  Yet 
(as  in  the  case  of  sacrifices)  the  lot  might  be  allowed  among  them, 
to  keep  them  from  the  magical  practice  of  examining  the  entrails  of 
slaughtered  animals,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  their  choice  of 
actions.  Yet,  any  one  can  see  that  the  lot,  like  sacrifices,  would  be 
unacceptable  to  God,  because  his  love  towards  men  is  such  that  He 
desires  them  to  be  his  Temples,  and  that  their  paths  should  be  illu- 
minated by  spiritual  light,  outshining  from  Himself  within.  It  would 
betoken  but  indifierent  progress  towards  this  result,  iP,  notwithstand- 
ing God's  manifestation  of  Himself  in  the  flesh,  and  His  re-appearance 
in  the  clouds  of  Heaven,  the  representative  externals  of  a  system  con- 
summated more  than  eighteen  centuries  ago,  were  still  to  be  tolerat- 
ed as  the  channels  of  communication  between  angels  and  Christians. 

We  come  now,  directly,  to  the  case  of  the  choice  of  Matthias  (Acts  i. 
15-26),  without  which  the  selection  by  lot  of  Mr.  Hindmarsh  would 
lack  even  the  shadow  of  recognizable  authority. 

The  twelve  apostles  chosen  by  our  Lord,  represented  the  church  in 
general,  and  each  one  of  them,  some  universal  essential  principle  of 
it,  and  Judas  Iscariot  represented  it  as  it  was  with  the  Jews  (A.  E. 
433).  The  church  with  the  Jews  was  consummated  by  their  own 
act,  in  the  rejection  and  crucifixion  of  the  Messiah.  Judas,  therefore* 
as  we  are  forced  to  conclude,  represented  that  consummation  by  his 
own  voluntary  suicide.  O,  Israel,  thou  hast  destroyed  thyself,  is  the 
language  of  the  prophet  (Hos.  xiii.  0)  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  re- 
presentative destroyed  himself.     Hereupon  there  ceased  to  be  any- 
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thing  of  tbe  chnrch  with  the  Jews  as  a  nation,  and  hence  its  state 
with  them  could  not  be  the  subject  of  anything  representative.     The 

Elace  or  office  of  Jndas,  therefore,  could  not  be  again  filled  ;  it  would 
ave  been  a  solecism  for  another  to  take  his  miscalled  ^*  bishopric." 
The  eleven  remaining  apostles  immediately  became,  by  their  very 
number,  representative  of  the  state  of  the  church  as  it  was  after  the 
Jewish  consummation.  That  state  was  a  state  of  beginning — a  state 
of  reception,  and  we  read  in  Swedenborg  that  eleven  (then  the  num* 
ber  of  the  apostles)  **  denotes  a  state  not  yet  full,  but  a  state  of  re- 
ception, such  as  pertains  to  well  dispos^  children  and  infants" 
{A.  E.  194).  How  beautiful  the  correspondence  I  particularly  when 
we  observe  that  our  Lord  first  addressed  the  apostles  as  little  chil- 
dren, immediately  after  the  treasonable  departure  of  Judas,  and  after 
the  announcement,  '*  Now  is  the  Son  of  man  glorified,  and  God  is 
glorified  in  him.  Little  children  (representatives  of  an  embryo 
church),  yet  a  little  while  I  am  with  you**  (John  xiii.  31, 33).  Nor 
did  our  Lord  appoint  a  twelfth  apostle  after  the  resurrection.  It  was 
to  tbe  eleven  he  appeared  before  the  ascension,  upbraiding  them,  in- 
deed, for  unbelief  and  hardness  of  heart  (Mark.  xvi.  14),  yet  confer- 
ring upon  them  the  great  commission  to  teach  all  nations  (Matt 
xxviii.  19),  sending  upon  them  the  promise  of  His  Father  (Luke  xxiv. 
49),  and  commanding  them  that  they  should  not  depart  from  Jerusa- 
lem, but  wait  until  the  promise  should  be  fulfilled  (Acts  i.  4,  5). 

In  commenting  upon  the  proposition  to  select  a  successor  to  Judas, 
Henry  remarks,  with  his  frequent  7iatue/«,  **The  speaker  was  Peter, 
who  had  been,  and  still  was  the  most  forward  man ;  and,  therefore, 
notice  is  taken  of  his  forwardness  and  zeal,  to  show  that  he  had  per- 
fectly recovered  the  ground  he  lost  by  denying  his  Master.**  In 
this  we  agree  with  Henry  (and  cannot  repress  the  additional  surmise, 
that  Peter  was  himself  willing  that  his  present  zeal  should  be  con- 
trasted with  his  former  defection.  The  fact  that  he  was,  as  yet,  in  the 
ante-Pentecostal  state,  will  excuse  his  somewhat  ungracious  fling  at 
an  exemplar  in  guilt,  whose  species  of  crime  has,  perhaps,  been 
nearly  as  often  imitated  as  that  of  Peter  himself,  and  whose  re- 
morse was  by  far  the  more  overwhelming).  But,  however  this  may 
be,  Peter  certainly  misquoted  the  first  passage,  on  which  he  relied,  and 
mistook  both  it  and  the  last.  That  which  he  rendered,  "  Let  his  hab- 
itation be  desolate,  and  let  no  man  dwell  therein,"  with  a  particular 
application  to  Judas,  is  translated  in  the  Psalms,  '*  Let  their  habita- 
tion be  desolate,  and  let  none  dwell  in  their  tents,"  and  is  evidently 
prophetical  of  the  consummation  and  vastation  of  the  church  with  the 
Jewish  people,  and  is  moreover  translati^d  in  the  plural  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  as  it  is  said.  The  word  eycttfxoyci^v,  also,  means  properly, 
charge  or  office.  This  word  is  said  to.be  the  one  used  in  the  Septua* 
gint,  but  we  beg  our  friend  the  Editor  to  supply  our  lack  of  Hebrew, 
by  furnishing  a  note  in  reference  to  its  proper  signification  in  the 
original.*  Judas  was,  certainly,  never  a  bishop,  and  we  therefore 
cannot  see  how  any  one  could  take  his  bishopric.      This,  however,  is 

*  The  original  Hebrew  is  properly  rendered  offict^  function,  chatge.  Biihopric  is  doe  to 
*he  ecclesiastical  orthodoxy  and  authority  of  Kiog  James. — Ed. 
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aside  from  oar  main  argument,  which  is,  that  in  the  nature  of  things 
Judas  could  have  no  apostolical  successor. 

*We  regard  the  selection  of  Matthias,  therefore,  as  being  merely  a 
void  act — not  vesting  him  with  the  Divine  Commission.  There  was 
no  inauguration  of  him  into  the  apostleship— no  representation  of  the 
tri^nslation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  promise  of  the 
Father,  could  not  then  be  communicated  by  the  apostles,  nor  did  they 
pretend  to  do  it.  The  Holy  Spirit  had  not  yet  been  given,  and  could 
not  be  imparted.  The  lot  fell  upon  Matthias,  and  he  was,  by  men^ 
numbered  with  the  apostles — that  was  all.  He  is  neither  heard  nor 
read  of  before  or  since. 

The  hundred  and  twenty  disciples  who  engaged  in  this  transaction 
were  free  agents-<-free  to  judge  an  act  in  accordance  with  their  own 
mistaken  views  of  the  propriety  of  things.  They  could  not  have  been 
prevented,  without  a  violent  interruption  of  their  freedom.  Acting 
upon  their  own  pardonable  assent  to  the  suggestion  of  Peter,  they  se« 
lected  two  of  their  number,  and  determined,  of  their  own  heads,  that 
one  or  the  other  of  them,  it  mattered  not  which,  should  be  a  nominal 
apostle.  Having  formed  this  determination,  in  making  choice  of  the 
two,  they  assumed  the  fact  that  the  Lord  had  chosen  one,  whereas 
they  had  chosen  both ;  and  in  accordance  with  this  assumed  premise, 
they  logically  prayed  that  the  Lord  would  show,  by  means  of  the  lot, 
which  of  them  He  had  chosen.  Their  names  were  then  placed  in 
the  urns.  One  of  them  had  to  be  the  object  of  the  selection,  or  else 
the  sortiligists  must  be  forcibly  prevented,  by  a  miracle,  from  doing 
what  they  proposed,  and  they  did  select  one  ;  that  was  all.  They 
selected  a  man-unit,  but  an  apostolic-cypher.  Now,  the  Divine  Pro- 
vidence was  in  the  strict  ultimate  oi  order  on  a  physical-natural 
plane,  in  reference  to  the  positions  of  the  ballots  after  the  urns  were 
shaken  ;  also  in  the  ultimate  of  order  in  the  spirits  who  were  asso- 
ciated with  the  disciples  when  they  did  this  deed,  thus  with  the  dis- 
ciples themselves  in  ultimates;  but  his  church  was  not  in  them,  for 
as  yet  it  was  not  established,  the  promise  of  the  Father  being  unful- 
filled ;  neither  were  they  in  the  noly  external  of  worship,  for  they 
were  not  in  the  performance  of  any  part  of  the  Jewish  ritual,  and  if 
they  had  been,  their  holy  external  could  not  have  been  elevated  into 
heaven,  for  '*  the  veil  of  the  temple  had  been  rent,**  and  the  days  of 
this  miracle  had  passed  by.  Heaven  was  not  in  conjunction  with 
them  (for  their  interiors  had  not  been  opened),  and  could  no  longer 
be  in  communication  with  them  by  means  of  externals;  and  as  the 
Lord  is  present  with  his  church  through  heaven  only,  it  follows  that 
he  was  not  conjunctively  present  with  the  disciples  on  the  occasion 
referred  to,  and  hence  that  the  result  of  the  lot  was  of  no  moment 
towards  their  guidance  as  a  church. 

The  first  preliminary  act  of  the  mind  with  Peter  and  the  disciples, 
before  resorting  to  the  lot,  was  a  disregard,  and  thus  a  dispersion  of 
the  Lord's  truthful  promise,  that  they  should  be  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  thus  guided  through  their  interiors  before  many  days. 
The  dispersion  of  this  truth  was  completed  by  their  manifestation  and 
adoption  of  its  contrary  false,  when  they  applied  to  the  Lord  to  guide 
them  by. externals,  ana  interpreted  the  result  of  the  lot  as  an  indica- 
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tion  of  His  guiding  Providence.  It  was  a  confession  of  record,  as  it 
were,  that  the  internal  spiritual  man  was  closed  v/ith  them,  and  that 
they  had  no  perception  of  good  or  understanding  of  truth. 

That  such  is  the  real  signification  of  casting  lots,  appears  from 
many  passages  in  the  writings  of  Swedenborg :  Thus  in  Explication 
of  Nahuro,  iii.  10  ;  '*  Her  infants  are  dashed  at  the  head  of  all  streets, 
and  over  her  honored  men  they  cast  lots^  and  all  her  great  men  are 
bound  in  chains ;"  we  read,  that  by  infants  are  meant  the  first  truths 
that  are  born  and  vivified  ;  by  the  honored,  the  goods  of  love  ;  and  by 
casting  lots  over  them,  the  dissipation  thereof  (j1.  E.  652).  So  of 
Obediah,  i.  11:  "In  that  day,  aliens  led  his  strength  captive,  and 
strangers  entered  his  gates,  and  cast  lots  upon  Jerusalem  ;^  where, 
by  Jerusalem,  upon  which  they  cast  lots,  is  signified  the  doctrine  of 
the  church  from  the  Word,  dissipated  by  falses  of  doctrine,  destroying 
those  truths  by  which  ingress  is  given  into  interior  truths  {A.  £.811). 
Again,  in  Joel  iii.  3  ;  **  And  they  have  cast  lots  for  my  people ;"  signi* 
fying  to  dissipate  the  truths  of  the  church"  {A.  E.  876).  And  final- 
ly, of  the  soldier's  dividing  the  Lord's  garments,  and  casting  lots 
for  his  vesture,  signifying  to  pull  asunder  and  dissipate  divine  truths. 
*'  Its  being  said  that  the  soldiers  did  this,  signifies  that  it  was  done  by 
those  who  fought  for  truths,  thus  by  the  Jews  themselves,  with  whom 
the  Word  was,  who  nevertheless  were  of  such  a  quality,  that  they 
dissipated  it ;  for  they  had  the  Word,  and  yet  were  unwilling  to  know 
anything  internal  of  it,  but  only  what  was  extemar  (A.  C  9942). 
We  fear,  alas,  that  in  later  days,  too  many  of  the  soldiers  who  fight 
for  the  truths  of  the  New  Church,  dissipate  them,  through  an  unwil- 
lingness to  rely  upon  their  internal  potency.  We  think  this  was  the 
very  fault  of  the  sixteen  receivers,  who,  in  the  year  1787,  undertook 
to  designate  "  the  sons  of  Zadok,"*  by  reference  to  the  lot.  We  shall 
undertake  to  show  that,  in  the  spiritual  sense,  they  were  strangers 
who  entered  the  gates  and  cast  lots  upon  Jerusalem  (Obad.  i.  11),  and 
bv  so  doing  dissipated  "  those  truths  by  which  ingress  is  given  into  in- 
teVior  truths"  {A.  E.  811). 

The  last  judgment  was  witnessed  by  Swedenborg,  in  the  year 
1757,  as  it  took  place  in  the  spiritual  world.  It  is  described  in  the 
seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  verses  of  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse. The  descent  of  the  Holy  City  is  not  described,  except  in  the 
ninth  succeeding,  or  twenty-first  chapter,  and  was  not  witnessed  by 
Swedenborg,  even  to  the  time  of  his  departure  from  the  natural  world. 
We  are  prepared  to  show,  from  his  latest  recorded  declarations,  that 
up  to  the  time  of  his  natural  decease,  this  descent  had  not  occurred. 
Any  one  who  will  read  the  chapters  intervening  between  the  twelfth 
and  twenty-first  of  the  Apocalypse,  will  see  that  a  long  succession  of 
spiritual  changes  of  state,  and,  as  we  must  suppose,  many  momentous 
corresponding  consequences  in  the  natural  world,  are  set  down  as  hap- 


*  *'  But  the  priests,  the  Levites,  the  sons  of  Zadok,  that  kept'  the  charge  of  my  sane- 
tuary  when  the  children  of  Israel  went  astray  from  me,  they  shall  come  near  to  minister 
unto  me,  and  they  shall  stand  before  me  to  offer  unto  me  the  fat  and  the  blood,  saith  the 
Lord  God:  they  shall  enter  into  my  sanctuary,  and  they  shall  come  near  to  my  table,  to 
minister  unto  me,  and  they  shall  keep  my  charge"  (Ezek.  zziv.  16— Corop.  with  ch. 
xlviii.  9-12). 
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pening  between  the  two  events.    It  will  be  seen  (ch.  xii.  5)  that  be« 
fore  the  last  judgment,  the  woman  brought  forth  the  man-child,  ^nd 
her  child  was  caught  up  unto  God  and  to  his  throne.     Then   (v.  6) 
the  woman  fled  into  the  wilderness,  where  she  hath  a  place  prepared 
of  God,  that  they  should  feed  her  there  a  thousand,  two  hundred  and 
three  score  days.      We  do  not  read  that  her  child  accompanied  her, 
but  the  contrary  is  implied.     After  the  record  of  the  last  judgment 
(v.  7-9)  and  of  the  joy  in  heaven  (10-12),  we  read  (12,  13)   wo  de- 
nounced to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  on  account  of  persecutions  by 
the  dragon,  and  (verse  14  to  the  end)  that  to  the  woman  were  given 
two  wings  of  a  great  eagle,  that  she  might  fly  into  the  wilderness, 
into  her  place,  whefe  she  is  nourished  for  a  time,  times,  and  half  a 
time ;  that  the  serpent  cast  out  of  his  mouth  water  as  a  flood  against 
her,  but  the  earth  helped  her,  and  swallowed  up  the  flood.     *'  And  the 
woman  fled  into  the  wilderness"  (v.  6),  signifies  the  church  amongst 
the  few,  because   with  those  who  are  not  in  goods,  thence  neither  in 
truths''  {A.  E.  729,  730,  731).      By  the  wings  of  the  eagle   given  to 
her,  after  the  last  judgment  (v.  14),  is  signified  the  understanding  of 
truth ;  "  That  she  might  fly  into  the  wilderness  to  her  place"  (ifc.), 
signifies  as  yet  amongst  a  few,  because  amongst  those  who  are  not  in 
the  life  of  charity"  {A.  E.  759,  760).      The  comprehensive  commen- 
tary of  Swedenborg  on  all  the  above,  is  as  follows:    ''These  things 
are  thus  to  be  understood  ;  it  is  said  above  that  the  woman  fled  into 
the  wilderness,  where  she  hath  a  place  prepared  of  God,  and  after- 
wards that  she  got  the  wings  of  an  eagle,  and  flew  to  her  own  place, 
by  which  is  signified  that  the  church,  which  is  called  the  New  Je- 
rusalem, is  to  tarry  amongst  those  who  are  in  the  doctrine  of  faith  se- 
parate from  chaiity,  whilst  it  grows  to  the  full,  until  provision  is  made 
for  its  reception  among  greater  numbers  ;  but  in  that  church  there  are 
dragons  w^bo  separate  faith  from  good  works,  not  only  in  doctrine 
but  also  in  life,  whereas  the  rest  in  the  same  church,  who  live  the 
life  of  faith,  which  is  charity,  are  not  dragons,  although  amongst 
them,  for  they  know  no  other  than  that  it  is  agreeable  to  doctrine 
that  faith  produces  the  fruits,  which  are  good  works,  and  that  the 
faith  which  justifies  and  saves,  is  to  believe   those  things  which  are 
in  the  Word,  and  to  do  them  ;  but  the  dragons  are  altogether  of  ano- 
ther way  of  thinking ;  but  what  the  sentiments  of  these  latter  are, 
the  former  do  not  comprehend^  and  whereas  they  do  not  comprehend^ 
neither  do  they  receive ;  from  which  it  is  manifest  that  the  church, 
consisting  of  those  who  are  not  dragons,  is  understood  by  the  earth 
which  helped  the  woman,  and  swallowed  up  the   stream  which  the 
dragon  cast  out  of  his  mouth.     But  what  is  the  nature  and  quality  of 
the  reasonings  which  are  meant  by  the  dragon,  concerning  the  se- 
paration of  faith  from  good  works,  and  concerning  their  conjunction, 
and  how  subtle,  and  at  the  same  time  pernicious   those  reasonings 
are,  will  be  revealed,  the  Liord  willing,  in  another  place,  likewise  that 
those  reasonings  have   place  only  with  the  learned  rulers  of  the 
Church,  and  are  not  known  to,  because  not  understood  by,  the  people  of 
the  church,  and  that  hence  it  is  that  the  New  Church,  which  is 
called  the  Holy  Jerusalem,  if  helped  by  these  latter^  and  increased* 
(A.  E.  765). 
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The  foregoing  passage  is  its  own  exegesis.  As  our  Lord,  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  the  first  Christian  church,  commanded  his  disciples 
to  tarry  at  Jerusalem  until  they  should  be  endued  with  power  from 
on  high,  so  here  is  a  virtual  reiteration  of  the  same  command.  Some 
have  interpreted  the  injunction  as  an  unmeaning  command  to  tarry 
in  the  spiritual  church  (i.  e.  the  present  N.  G.  organization)  until  the 
receivers  of  the  writings  of  £.  S.  should  become  the  celestial  church 
— as  if  all  were  not  of  the  spiritual  church  who  have  spiritual  faith; 
and  Swedenborg  expressly  says  that  they  have  spiritual  faith,  who, 
being  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  live  according  to  her  ex- 
hortations, without  penetrating  into  the  arcana  of  doctrine  (A.  E.  250). 
We  read  above,  the  express  declaration  that  th^  New  Church  is  to 
tarry  amongst  those  who  are  in  the  doctrine  of  faith,  separate  from 
charity,  antil  the  fullness  of  the  time,  times,  and  half  a  time,  shall  be 
accomplished,  or  until  provision  is  made  for  her  reception  amongst 
greater  numbers.  The  word  provision  has  reference  to  what  is  done 
by  the  Lord  ;  'Mbr  what  is  done  by  man  is  prepared,  but  what  is  done 
by  the  Lord  is  provided  ;  to  be  provided  is  also  predicated  of  State" 
U.  E.  731). 

It  will  be  recollected  by  our  readers,  that  under  the  Jewish  dispen- 
sation, when  the  interiors  of  terrestrial  men  were  closed,  the  angels 
dwelt  in  the  interiors  of  simple  angelic  spirits,  and  through  these  had 
communication  with  men  on  earth,  by  means  of  the  miraculous 
elevation  of  the  Jewish  holy  external,  coupled  with  the  representa- 
tives by  which  the  church  was  symbolized.  We  now  see  that  under 
the  new  dispensation,  it  was  provided  that  there  should  be  simple- 
minded,  truth-doing,  terrestrial  men,  answering  to  the  description  of 
the  above-mentioned  simple  spirits,  and  supplying  their  place,  as  the 
ultimate  habitations  of  the  angels.  These  men  are  in  the  good  of  re- 
mains and  the  good  of  ignorance^  yet  remains  with  them  are  few. 
They  are  in  the  doctrine  of  faith,  separate  from  charity,  yet  believe 
that  faith  produces  the  fruits,  which  are  good  works,  and  must  be  ac- 
companied by  good  works,  in  order  to  be  justifying  and  saving. 
Hence  they  are  in  the  Lord's  spiritual  kingdom  {A,  C.  3242).  Yet 
they  are  in  spiritual  captivity,  remote  from  genuine  goods  and  truths, 
but  desirous  of  them.  And  with  all  such  there  was  and  is,  since  the 
consummation  of  the  former  church,  a  new  state  commencing,  to  wit, 
a  state  of  the  initiation  of  their  interiors,  by  means  of  remains  stored 
therein,  into  goods  and  truths  comparatively  superior.  When  the 
consummation  of  the  former  church  was  at  the  full,  then  these  men 
were  in  the  five-and-twentieth  year  of  their  captivity,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  in  the  tenth  day  of  the  month,  in  the  fourteenth  year 
after  that  the  city  was  smitten  (Ezek.  xiv.  1).  Yet,  humble  as  was 
their  spiritual  condition,  they  served  as  the  receptacles  of  the  New 
Church,  and  as  the  mediums  of  conjunction  between  heaven  and  the 
human  race.  The  kingdom  of  the  new  heaven  was  within  them. 
The  truth,  involved  in  the  doctrine  of  remains,  and  hereinbefore  set 
forth  in  the  extract  from  A.  E.,  that  the  New  Church  was  to  tarry 
with  them,  until  provision  was  made  for  its  comparatively  general 
reception,  was  the  very  truth  and  fact  by  which  ingress  in  given  into 
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those  truths  which  are  emphatically  interior.  For  the  starting  point 
with  every  man,  in  the  race  of  salvation,  is  precisely  those  diminutive 
remains,  which  have  been  stored  up  within  him  by  the  Lord,  from  the 
time  of  infancv.  He  must  be  faithful  over  these  few  things,  before 
he  can  be  made  ruler  over  many. 

Now  it  was,  as  we  humbly  conceive^  this  precise  ingressive  truth, 
which  was  ignored,  dissipated  and  falsified,  by  the  misguided  persons, 
only  sixteen  in  number,  who  in  the  year  1787  took  it  upon  themselves 
to  terrestrialize  and  locate  the  Heavenly  Jerusalem,  by  resolving 
themselves  into  the  first  New  Church  corporation,  with  power  to  es- 
tablish branches  all  over  the  mundane  world.    We  know  nothing  of 
their  internal  spiritual  condition,  except  as  we  find  them  described 
by  Swedenborg.    But  we  know  that  **the  woman**  was  in  the  wil- 
derness, when  they  attempted  to  invest  her  with  bridal  robes,  and 
present  her  to  the  world  as  the  Lamb's  wife.     We  know  further,  that 
these  men  could  not  have  been  in  illustration,  or  they  would  not  have 
been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  seeking  guidance  through  the  lot. 
We  have  Swedenborg's  word  for  it,  moreover,  that  they  were  not  in 
charity ;  i.  e.  treating  them  as  parcel  of  the  few  represented  by  the  wil- 
derness.    Neither  were  they  simple-minded,  unreasoning  members 
of  the  Established  Christian  Church,  incapable  of  entering  into  the 
subleties  of  scholasticism,  and  simply  doing  good  works  as  the  fruits 
of  an  indwelling  faith.     Lacking  all  these,  they  were  in  fact  out  of 
the  church — yet  a  company  of  intellectual  strangers,  who,  while  in  a 
kind  of  gentile  state,  superinduced  by  their  rejection  of  existing  creeds, 
and  their  secession  from  existing  sects,  had  given  their  mental  assent 
to  the  revelations  of  Swedenborg.     How  far  the  truths,  thus  received 
into  their  understandings,  had  been  efiTectual  in  the  reformation  of 
their  wills,  no  human  judgment  can  decide.     But  we  are  safe  in  pro- 
nouncing upon  them  the  simple  judgment  of  Swedenborg,  that  they 
were  not  in  charity.    This  we  can  do  without  any  lack  of  charity 
ourselves,  for  the  works  of  the  New  Church  were  for  the  most  part 
hidden  either  in  foreign  manuscripts,  or  in  the  obscurity  of  the  Latin 
language,  and  hence  they  could  have  had  but  a  qualified  degree  of 
information  concerning  the  heavenly  doctrines  in  their  comprehensive 
scope  ;  and  we  know  that  the  life  is  formed  by  truths  proceeding  to 
the  will  through  the  understanding ;  also,  that  ^  by  little  and  by  little" 
our  falses  and  evils  are  driven  out,  until  we  are  fruitful,  and  inherit 
the  land  (Ex.  xxiii.  30 :  A.  C.  9336). 

We  have  before  seen  that  the  continuing  conatui  of  the  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, since  the  fall,  has  been  to  re-establish  the  church  in  man,  as 
distinguished  from  the  church  with  him.  We  have  further  seen  that 
this  never  became  compatible  with  human  free-agency,  until  after 
the  last  judgment ;  when  we  find  simple-minded  men,  in  the  good  of 
remains,  and  the  good  of  ignorance,  taking  the  place  formerly  filled 
by  simple  angelic  spirits.  Here»  then,  the  direct  channel  of  commu- 
nication between  heaven  and  the  human  race  was  at  length  opened. 
Here,  at  last,  the  angels  had  a  contracted,  though  sure  abode  with 
the  human  family ;  and  the  Son  of  Man,  whereon  to  lay  his  head. 
It  was  here,  alone,  that  the  New  Church  had  even  the  desert  for  her 
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dwelling-place,  and  Good,  in  swaddling  clothes,  for  her  minister.  But 
our  Neo-Swedenborgians  either  did  not  know,  or  were  not  content 
with  this.  They  wanted  respectability  ;  eclat ;  and  a  priesthood^ 
'*  now,  no  common  want."  To  obtain  this,  they  entered  the  gates 
(the  inductive  doctrinals,  A.  C.  2943)  and  cast  lots  upon  Jerusalem 
— dispersing,  and  completely  falsifying  the  ingressive  truth,  that  the 
New  Church  was  hidden  in,  and  could  only  widen  from,  the  secret 
treasury  of  remains  in  simple-minded  Christians,  by  means  of  influx 
from  the  Lord,  through  indwelling  angels;  and  actually  representing 
that  falsification  and  dispersion,  by  the  sortilegious  method  they 
adopted,  of  foisting  their  new  ministry  and  now  baptism  upon  the 
crowded  platform  of  sectarian  Christendom. 

But  it  may  be  said,  we  have  gone  too  far  in  representing  these 
Hierarchitects  as  a  company  of  strangers.  Be  it  so.  The  New 
Church  was  either  in  them,  or  it  was  not.  If  it  was  not,  they  cer- 
tainly had  no  right  to  enter  upon  its  terrestrial  establishment  by 
forming  a  new  priesthood.  If  it  was,  they  had  no  right  to  excise 
from  themselves  the  simple-minded  of  the  existing  societies  of  Chris- 
tians, who  were  in  the  doctrine  of  faith,  separate  from  charity,  bat 
yet  were  spiritual  by  reason  of  their  practical  conjunction  of  faith 
with  good  works,  and  in  whom  the  good  church  confessedly  was.  In 
the  latter  case,  our  sortilegists  were  guilty  of  schism  ;  in  the  former, 
of  usurpation.  Their  apologists  are  welcome  to  either  horn  of  the 
dilemma. 

It  is  contended,  upon  the  alleged  authority  of  Swedenborg,  that  the 
clergy  form  the  internal  of  the  church,  and  the  laity  the  external ; 
that  the  centre  produces  the  expanse,  and  not  the  expanse  the  centre. 
We  do  not  care  to  controvert  this  ;  but  if  it  be  true,  we  insist  that 
the  clergy,  as  the  centre,  cannot  be  formed  by  what  is  outside  of  the 
expanse,  and  upon  a  lower  plane.  In  other  words,  it  is  an  absurdity 
to  say,  that  the  expanse  cannot  produce  the  centre,  but  the  lot  can. 

Should  it  be  urged,  however,  that  Mr.  Hindmarsh  was  really  the 
unknown  centre  of  the  New  Church  before  the  lot  was  resorted  to, 
and  was,  by  the  lot,  merely  pointed  out,  providentially,  as  such,  we 
then  ask  if  he  produced  the  expanse  which  previously  existed ;  and, 
in  particular,  if  he  produced  the  good  of  remains  and  the  good  of  ig- 
norance stored  up  in  the  interiors  of  simple  Christians,  as  describe 
in  the  foregoing  extract  from  the  Apocalypse  Explained  7  Also,  did 
he  all  along  constitute  the  internal  of  those  Christians  7  If  yea,  was 
he  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body  while  constituting  such  internal? 
Moreover,  in  the  same  event,  what  does  Swedenborg  mean  by  say- 
ing {T.  C.  R.  784)  that  the  new  heaven  makes  the  internal  of  man  ? 
Mr.  Cabell,  in  his  Scripture  argument  for  the  Trine,  urges  with 
great  force,  that  the  continuous  line  of  the  priesthood  has  been  main- 
tained unbroken  since  the  first  institution  of  external  worship,  and 
must  ever  so  continue.  We  are  not  prepared  to  deny  this.  Among 
the  Jews,  the  representative  priesthood  was  chosen,  and  designated 
directly  by  the  Lord,  and  their  function  continued  until  the  appear- 
ance of  Christ,  our  Great  High  Priest,  in  and  by  whom  it  was  roirit- 
ualized  and  communicated  to  a  succeeding  order.     Throogh  Him, 
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therefore,  the  incarnate  Head  of  the  church,  the  chain  was  kept  un- 
broken ;  and  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  it  can  by  any  possibility  be 
broken.  But  if  the  sortilegious  selection  of  Mr.  Hindmarsh  availed 
anything,  then  it  has  been  broken.  Mr.  Cabell  sees  this  difficult}', 
and  attempts  to  obviate  it  by  suggesting  that,  as  Mr.  Hindmarsh  at 
once  ordained  two  persons  who  had  been  ** ministers"  in  the  "first 
Christian  Church,"  these  two  "  may  have  served  as  a  sort  of  connect- 
ing link  with  the  priesthood  of"  that  church,  and  that  thus  "  from  the 
origin  of  the  order  until  the  present  hour,  and  through  all  successive 
churches,  the  electric  chain  of  priestly  influx  has  never  been  wholly 
broken."  But,  unfortunately,  the  force  of  this  suggestion  is  wholly 
broken  by  the  fact,  that  these  two  connecting  links  never  belonged  to 
the  priesthood  of  the  first  Christian  church.  They  were  merely  lay- 
preachers  in  the  Methodist  connection,  whom  Mr.  Wesley  permitted 
(we  use  his  own  word)  to  preach,  without  any  license  or  authority  to 
dispense  the  sacraments. 

Mr.  Cabell  justifies  the  use  of  the  lot  in  the  selection  of  Mr.  Hind- 
marsh, by  pleading  the  apostolic  precedent.  Our  remarks  on  that, 
which  need  not  be  reiterated,  apply  equally  here.  The  sortilegists, 
themselves,  determined  to  take  as  a  priest  that  one  of  their  number 
whose  name  should  be  drawn.  They  were  free-agents,  and  had  the 
physical  power  to  draw.  If  the  Divine  Providence  was  in  the  ulti- 
mate of  order  in  the  arrangement  and  disposition  of  the  ballots,  it 
w^ould  not  have  been  less  so,  in  a  direct  and  far  more  rational  selec- 
tion, founded  on  a  comparison  of  the  fitness  of  those  from  whom  choice 
was  to  be  made.  The  Divine  Providence  is  universal,  and  descends 
into  the  most  minute  particulars;  but  this  truth  hardly  sanctifies  the 
crimen  falsi,  of  forging  the  will  of  God  in  the  human  soul,  by  affix- 
ing a  pnysical  event  as  the  Divine  seal  to  the  propriety  of  human 
actions. 

Mr.  Cabell  further  justifies  the  act  of  sortilege,  by  the  following : 
**Swedenborg  sent  his  works  to  the  church  authorities  throughout 
Protestant  Europe — thus  virtually  telling  them  of  their  defection,  and 
inviting  them  to  report  (their  message)  anew.  His  remonstrance 
being  treated  with  neglect  or  contempt,  nothing  remained  but  to  ap- 
point new  messengers.  This  was  done  by  a  resort  to  the  lot,^  &c. 
With  all  deference,  we  submit  that  one  more  thing  remained  to  be 
done  :  which  was,  to  stand  still,  and  see  the  salvation  op  god.  New 
messengers  had  already  been  appointed.  Swedenborg  was  a  new 
messenger.  Every  volume  of  his  writings,  deposited  in  the  Univer- 
sities, or  distributed  through  the  churches,  was  a  new  messenger, 
^winding  its  noiseless  way  through  the  labyrinths  of  error  and  pre- 
judice. The  angels,  at  length  pillowing  their  heads  upon  the  bosom 
of  humanity,  and  kindling  the  smoking  flax  within  the  chambers  of 
the  human  heart,  were  new  messengers,  subduing  to  a  whisper  the 
chant  of  joy,  "  now  is  come  salvation,  and  strength,  and  the  kingdom 
of  our  God  and  the  power  of  his  Christ."  The  poor  in  spirit — the  sim- 
ple-minded, and  single-hearted  of  Christendom — were  new  messen- 
gers, publishing  the  bans  of  faith  and  charity,  and  forming  an  uncon- 
.jscious  cohort  of  terrestrial  cherubim  around  the  bethrothed  of  the 
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Lamb.  Science,  disenthralled  from  sectarian  papilage,  was  a  new 
messenger.  The  receivers  of  the  writings  of  Swedenborg,  every- 
where, were  new  messengers,  without  the  right  to  shift  their  respon- 
sibility. Artisans — the  toiling  congregation  of  the  world's  poor,  "yet 
making  many  rich"--quickened  into  a  sense  of  justice  by  the  suffering 
of  extreme  injustice,  were  new  messengers;  and  the  very  stones  of 
the  streets  were  waiting  their  bidding  to  thunder  forth  the  fiew  mes- 
sage against  the  bastiles  of  civil  and  religious  tyranny.  Compared 
with  this  mighty  array  of  celestial,  spiritual,  and  natural  messengers, 
how  insignificant  was  the  pseudo-priestly  lot-mongering  of  those  wha 
ventured  the  sectarian  cry,  Lo  !  here  is  the  New  Jerusalem  !  and  lo, 
there  !  The  world  did  not  need  to  have  the  church  travestied,  in  or- 
der to  forestall  the  timely  discovery  of  Sandy  Mackaye,  that  "  God  is 
Crodf  and  nae  the  deevil,  after  a' !" 

Mr.  Cabell's  assertion  that  the  works  of  Swedenborg  were  treated 
with  neglect  or  contempt  by  the  church  authorities  throughout  Pro- 
testant Europe,  would  not  justify  the  sortilegious  establishment  of  a 
New  Hierarchy,  even  if  it  were  entirely  correct.  But  it  must  be 
taken  with  a  grain  of  allowance.  His  works  were  not  treated  with 
neglect  by  the  church  in  Sweden,  and  whatever  contempt  may  have 
been  entertained  for  them  there,  was  not  extended  to  the  illuminated 
author.  The  books,  moreover,  were  never  officially  declared  hereti- 
cal, and  Dr.  Beyer,  a  clerical  receiver,  retained  his  pulpit,  though 
with  a  little  wholesome  persecution,  that  served  to  make  the  doc- 
trines better  known.  Bishop  Porteus,  of  the  English  Church,  treated 
treated  the  **  remonstrance"  neither  with  neglect  nor  contempt ;  and 
Mr.  Clowes,  a  receiver  and  industrious  promulgator  of  the  doctrines, 
died  Rector  of  Madely.  Mr.  Gorham  lately  had  serious  difficulties 
with  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  on  the  subject  of  baptismal  regeneration, 
while  Mr.  Ciissold  has  never  been  called  in  question,  for  his  letter  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  Dr.  Campbell  states  in  the  British  Banner, 
that  there  are  some  fifty  or  sixty  clergymen  of  the  Established  Church, 
who  are  said  to  be  believers  in  "the  dogmas  of  Swedenborg;"  but  he 
does  not  add  that  they  are  considered  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities, 
as  amenable  to  censure  or  discipline.  These  clergymen  not  only  out- 
number the  present  English  successors  of  Mr.  Hindmarsh,  but,  sup- 
posing their  weekly  congregations  to  average  only  one  hundred,  they 
are  actually  engaged  in  disseminating  the  essential  truths  of  the  New 
Church,  among  a  much  larger  number  than  the  "  two  or  three  thou- 
sand" of  Svvedenborg's  avowed  **  followers"  in  England.  May  it  not 
be  that  these,  and  others  like  them,  and  more  to  come  after  them,  are 
the  **  sons  of  Zadok,"  who  keep  their  charge,  while  the  children  of 
Israel  go  astray  ?  May  not  such  be  the  ones  whom  Swedenborg  had 
in  view,  when  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Beyer,  in  1767  (ten  years  afier  the 
last  judgment),  "The  universities  in  Christendom  are  now  first  in- 
structed, from  whence  will  come  ministers?"  Swedenborg,  on  hi5 
death-bed,  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Springer,  defined  the  New  Je- 
rusalem, as  denoting  **  a  new  and  purer  state  of  the  Christian  Church 
than  had  hitherto  existed  ;"*  and  we  doubt  not  the  clergymen  above 

*  Mr.  Springer's  account  of  this  conversation  is  :  **  I  asked  him  when  he  believed  that 
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spoken  of  are,  in  the  most  orderly  way,  contributing  largely,  through 
the  Divine  blessing,  to  the  manifestation  of  this  state.  It  may  be  a 
partial  result  of  their  labors  that  a  considerable  number  of  members 
of  the  Church  of  England,  in  the  upper  walks  of  life,  are  understood 
to  sympathize  with  the  views  of  Swedenborg.  Doubtless  many,  in 
all  walks  of  life,  sympathize  with  the  same  views,  without  knowing 
them  to  be  Swedenborg's. 

Mr.  Cabell,  after  having  treated  the  resort  to  the  lot,  in  the  given 
instance,  as  a  justifiable,  virtual  appeal  to  the  Divine  Providence, 
prudently  enters  a  caveat  against  a  fresh  appeal  of  the  same  sort.  He 
tolls  us:  "A  new  ministry  was  thus  originated,  but  having  been 
begun,  and  under  an  assemblage  of  solemn  circumstances,  such  as 
can  never  again  occur,  it  is  not  proper  to  make  a  fresh  appeal  of  the 
same  sort,  without  the  most  manifest  necessity."  Here  the  respected 
gentleman  must  pardon  us  :  we  cannot  pardon  him.  His  various  pec- 
cadilloes of  commission  are  excusable  on  the  score  of  human  frailty; 
but  his  fatal  sin  of  omission,  in  neglecting  to  chronicle  the  particulars 
of  these  solemn  circumstances,  is  without  the  pale  of  charity.  He 
has  left  them  to  die,  and  make  no  sign.  The  thunders  and  lightnings 
and  quakings  of  the  mount  whereon  the  law  was  delivered  to  Moses, 
have  been  circumstantially  detailed  in  the  pages  of  the  Sacred  Word. 
The  rushing,  mighty  wind  of  Pentecost;  the  cloven  tongues  as  of  fire 
that  sat  upon  the  people  ;  and  the  miraculous  levelling  of  the  bar- 
riers of  diverse  language — of  these  we  read,  and  are  aflfected  by  their 
solemnity.  But  as  for  the  momentous  and  solemn  circumstances  that 
marked  the  terrestrial  institution  of  **  the  crown  of  all  other  churches" 
— these,  alas,  are  in  the  category  of  the  ante-Agamemnonian  heroes, 
who  sank  into  oblivion  for  lack  of  the  sacer  vates : 

*'  In  vain  tbey  toiled  ;  in  vain  tliey  bled  ; 
They  bad  no  poet,  and  are  dead  !" 

It  only  needed  the  inexorable  intimation  that  these  circumstances, 
so  solemn,  can  never  again  occur,  to  make  curiosity  dissolve  herself 
in  tears  by  the  statue  of  despair. 

Having  given  our  New  Hierarchy  the  full  benefit  of  the  apostolic 
precedent,  we  are  constrained  to  express  the  opinion,  that  the  use  of 
the  lot  in  the  selection  of  Mr.  Hindmarsh,  was  resorted  to  under  the 
infiuence  of  more  modern,  if  not  contemporaneous,  examples.  The 
Moravians,  who  were  making  considerable  noise  at  the  time,  freely 
practised  and  boldly  defended  sortilege.  In  their  declaration,  pre- 
sented to  the  University  of  Wirtemberg,  they  say  :  **  We  have  a  pe- 
culiar esteem  for  lots,  and  accordingly  use  them,  both  in  public  and 
in  private,  to  decide  points  of  importance,  when  the  reasons  brought 
to  bear  on  each  side  appear  to  be  of  equal  weight.     And  we  believe 


the  New  Jerusalem ,  or  the  New  Church  of  the  Lord,  would  be  manifested,  and  if  this 
manifestation  would  take  place  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  world?  His  answer  was,  that 
no  mortal  could  declare  the  time — no,  not  even  the  celestial  angels  ;  and  that  it  was 
solely  known  to  God.  Read,  said  he,  the  Revelations,  chap.  xxi.  2,  and  Zecbariah,  chap, 
xiv.  9,  and  you  will  find  that  the  New  Jerusalem  mentione<l  in  the  Apocalypse,  which  de- 
notes a  new  and  purer  state  of  the  Christian  Church  than  has  hitherto  existed,  will  mani- 
fest itself  to  all  the  earth."— JToftarf't  Lift  of  E.  8.  (Boston)  1845,  p.  60. 
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this  to  be,  then,  the  only  way  of  setting  aside  our  own  will,  of  ac- 
quitting ourselves  of  all  blame,  and  clearly  learning  what  is  the  will 
of  God."     Wesley,  who  in  early  life  was  almost  persuaded  to  be  a 
Moravian,  was  also  in  the  habit  of  appealing  to  the  lot,  and  of  de- 
ciding doubtful  questions,  by  reference  to  such  texts  as  might  first 
strike  his  eye,  upon  a  casual  opening  of  the  Bible.      Respecting  this 
practice,  he  thus  writes  to  Mr.  Church  in   1746:    "At  some  rare 
times,  when  I  have  been  in  great  distress  of  §oul,  or  in  utter  uncer- 
tainty how  to  act  in  an  iniportant  case,  which  required  speedy  deter- 
mination, after  using  all  other  means  that  occurred,  I  have  cast  lots, 
or  opened  the  Bible."    We  instance  two  of  these  occasions,  that  their 
importance  and  character  may  be  understood.     In   1736,  Wesley  ar- 
rived from  Georgia,  and,  on  landing,  ascertained  that  Whitefield  was 
on  board  a  ship  in  the  offing,  on  his  way  to  the  same  colony.     It  being 
still  possible  to  communicate  with  him,  Wesley  at  once  sent  him  a 
letter,  containing  these  words :  "  When  I  saw  God  by  the  same  wind 
which  was  carrying  you  out  brought  me  in,  I  asked  counsel  of  God. 
His  answer  you  have  enclosed."      The  inclosure  was  a  slip  of  paper, 
bearing  this  sentence  :  "  Let  him  return  to  London."     Wesley,  it  af- 
terwards appeared,  had  decided  the  matter  by  lot,  and  the  result  was 
communicated  as  a  direct  mandate  from   the  Almighty.      Whitefield 
continued  his  voyage,  and  Wesley  afterwards  wrote  to  him  in  regard 
to  the  occurrence :    "  Though  God  never  before  gave  me  a  wrong 
lot,  yet  perhaps  he  suffered  me  to  have  such  a  lot  at  that  time,  to  try 
what  was  in  your  heart.'*    Whitefield,  however,  rejoined :  **  It  is  plain 
you  had  a  wrong  lot  given  you  here,  and  justly,  because  you  tempted 
God   in  drawing  one."      Again,  in   1739,   we  find  Wesley  and  his 
brother  Charles  opening  the  Bible,  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
former  should  pay  a  missionary  visit  to  Bristol.     The  texts  hit  upon 
seemed  more  and  more  unpropitious,  until  the  climax  was  attained 
by    their   opening  upon   the   burial   of  Stephen,   the   proto-martyr. 
**  Whether,"  says  Wesley,  in  his  journal,  "  this  was  permitted  for  the 
trial  of  our  faith,  God  knovveth,  and  the  event  will  show."     The  texts 
being  so  unfavorable,  the  journey  was  about  to  be  abandoned,  but 
the  matter  was  first  proposed  to  the  society  in  Fetter-lane.      The 
members,  after  much  disputation,  and  an  inability  to  agree,  settled 
the  question  by  lot ;  as  the  result  of  which,  it  was  determined  that 
Wesley  should  go.     Then  they  again  opened  the  Bible,  and  the  au- 
guries were  no  better  than  before.      Charles  was  in  much  distress, 
lest  the  journey  should  prove  fatal.     Wesley  went  in  the  true  spirit 
of  martyrdom,  Charles  desiring  to  die  with  him  ;    but  he  happily  re- 
turned, to  live  more  than  a  half-century  longer.     How  often  Wesley 
was  in  the  habit  of  using  the  lot  we  do  not  know,  but  doubtless  fre- 
quently.    He  went  to  Georgia  in  company  with  a  number  of  Mora- 
vians, and  may  have  confirmed  himself  in  the  practice  from  their  ex- 
ample, and  the  influence  of  the  sect  upon  him  after  his  return.     The 
Methodists,  we  have  seen,  were  quite  prompt  in  following  the  exam- 
ple of  Wesley.     Now,  when  we  connect  these  circumstances  with  the 
fact  that  two  of  Wesley's  lay-preachers,  schooled  in  the  practices  of 
the  connection,  were  among  the  sixteen  founders  of  the  New  Church 
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Hierarchy,  there  arises  an  inference  (almost  irresistible,  in  the  absence 
of  positive  knowledge  to  the  contrary)  that  these  two  "  ministers  in 
the  first  Christian  Charch,"  were  actively  instrumental  in  the  Mora- 
vio-Methodistical  device,  that  resulted  in  their  own  speedy  ordina- 
tion. Our  own  suspicion  is,  that  they  either  directly  or  mdirectly 
suggested  it. 

Here  we  close.  We  entreat  the  friends  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg 
and  receivers  of  his  writings,  to  ponder  what  has  been  presented.  If 
what  we  have  written  be  the  truth,  then,  discarding  all  compromises 
with  mistaken  expediency,  let  the  truth  be  frankly  admitted,  and 
Swedenborg  vindicated  from  the  ecclesiastical  outrage  that  has  been 
committed  in  his  name.  The  first  result  will  be,  the  setting  of  a 
little  child  in  the  midst  of  those  who  are  so  hotly  claiming  to  be 
greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

DCLTA. 


ARTICLE   II. 


OUR  BELOVED  BROTHER  PAUL  (2  Pet.  ill.  15)— IN  WHAT  LIGHT   IS  HE 

TO  BE  VIEWED  ? 

After  all  that  I  have  read  in  the  Repository  and  elsewhere,  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  that  I  believe  Paul  and  David  to  be  among  the 
lost,  and  Mohammed  a  Christian  convert,  (a)  With  Professor  Par- 
sons, I  come  distinctly  to  the  conviction,  that  nothing  whatever  con- 
tained in  the  Diary  permits  us  to  form  any  definite  conclusion  as  to 
the  actual  and  permanent  state  of  any  person  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
If'  the  issue  of  a  more  searching  inquest  into  the  true  spirit  of  PauPs 
i^ritings  will  go  to  confirm"  certain  statements  respecting  him,  to  my 
mind  the  efibrt  of  A.  W.  appears,  so  far,  as  a  signal  failure.  My 
sympathies  are  much  with  J.  L.  J.,  and  I  am  pleased  with  his  re- 
marks in  his  letter,  published  in  the  August  No.  of  the  Repository. 
He  seems  to  come  to  the  same  conclusion  with  Prof.  P.  and  others, 
atid  with  great  propriety  says,  "  The  claims  of  the  New  Dispensation 
rest  on  grounds  above  and  beyond  all  questions  of  this  nature,  and 
need  not  be  embarrassed  by  any  such  considerations."  (6) 

I  cannot  say  that  I  am  perfectly  pleased  with  the  article,  "  Piety 
and  Paul,"  by  W.  in  the  April  No.  Might  I  not  say,  "Read  W.^d 
epistle,  and  note  how  many  times  he  says  Ego.^  Or,  as  some  have 
said,  Read  Swedenborg's  works,  and  notice  his  egotism  and  continual 
reference  to  his  own  works,  even  to  the  number  of  fifty  references  in 
one  connection,  (c) 

Paul's  epistles  I  conceive  to  be  according  to  the  nature  of  his 
ministry,  and  the  diflferenc  subjects  on  which  he  wrote.     In  some  of 
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them  he  says  /  oflen :  in  others  bat  seldom.  Bat  Prof.  Bash  says^ 
••Discussion  is  inevitable."  I  hope,  then,  he  will  allow  one  who  has 
honestly  and  sincerely  believed,  and  professed  himself  to  be  a  New- 
charchman,  to  offer  some  thoughts  on  the  subject. 

The  articles  of  A.  W.,  introduced  by  the  remarks  of  the  Editor,  are 
especially  unsatisfactory  to  my  mind.  Why  should  the  Editor  say 
that  the  whole  structure  of  Calvinism  rests  upon  Paul  as  its  chief 
corner  stone,  when  Swedenborg  says  that  heresies  may  be  taken 
from  the  literal  sense  of  the  Word  ?  (d)  Swedenborg  speaks  of  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone  being  drawn  from  a  single 
passage  in  Paul's  epistle  to  the  Romans,  wrongly  interpreted,  (e)  He 
says,  "  Though  the  epistles  have  not  the  internal  sense,  they  are  good 
books  for  the  church."  (/) 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  presented  to  us  something  new  in  the 
New  Church.  Formerly  I  used  to  hear,  and  read,  confirmations  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church  from  the  epistles.  And  where  an 
objector  said,  "  You  do  not  acknowledge  the  epistles  as  ranking  with 
the  canonical  Scriptures  of  the  Word" — the  answer  was,  **  We  esteem 
them  as  highly  as  you  do.  We  esteem  them  as  teaching  the  truth ; 
but  we  esteem  the  Word^  properly  speaking,  as  containing  a  spiritual 
and  heavenly  sense,  distinct  from  the  letter.  Not  that  we  love  the 
epistles  less,  but  that  we  love  the  gospels  more."  (g)  The  doctrines  of 
tne  Trinity,  as  centred  in  the  person  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Re- 
demption, the  Christian  Life,  and  others,  were  confirmed  from  Paul 
most  emphatically.  Concerning  the  Second  Coming  of  the  Lord, 
there  never  appeared  much  difficulty  in  the  sentiment,  that  the 
apostles,  being  ministers  of  the  first  advent,  were  not  illuminated  as 
to  the  doctrine  of  his  second,  from,  we  might  almost  say,  the  necessity 
of  the  case.  So  we  might  expect  that  the  doctrines  concerning  the 
Judgment,  the  Resurrection,  and  End  of  the  World,  would  only  be 
plainly  made  known  at  the  period  of  the  second  advent.  And  it  did 
not  seem  shocking  to  hear  that  the  doctrines  concerning  the  Lord,  Re- 
demption, and  even  the  Christian  Life,  are  more  clearly  made  known  at 
the  time  of  the  second  advent.  But  now  shall  we  hear  that  the  epistles 
do  not  teach  the  truth  ;  that  the  writer  was  a  bad  man?  We  wish 
to  know.  Was  he  sincere,  though  more  in  the  dark  than  A.  W,  as  to 
some  truths,  striving  to  shun  evil,  and  obey  the  Lord  from  right  prin- 
ciple ;  or  was  he  disobedient  to  the  truth,  and  so  permitted  to  fall 
into  fatal  error,  and  lead  others  blindly  to  fall  into  the  same  ditch  T  (A) 

**The  recorded  sudden  conversion  of  Paul*'  is  referred  to  by  A.  W. 
in  very  strong  language.  I  shall  not  follow  him  through  his  three 
paragraphs  on  that  point.  Shall  we  receive  the  narrative  in  the  Acts 
as  true,  or  not  ?  If  we  receive  it,  then  we  conclude  that  Infinite 
Wisdom  and  Love  could  efiect  the  conversion  of  this  one  man,  in  this 
way,  if  not  another  man  among  the  human  race ;  and  further,  we  have 
in  Paul's  history  a  striking  evidence  in  favor  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. If  we  reject  the  narrative,  we  go  over  to  the  side  of  the  op- 
posers  of  the  Christian  religion,  in  this  particular  at  least.  Now 
A.  W.  says,  the  grand  question  is,  whether  the  New  Church  views,  in 
regard  to  the  true  nature  of  regeneration,  are  intrinsically  sound. 
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'He  thinks  this  is  the  true  issue,  but  has  little  hope  that  it  will  be  made 
by  our  opponents.  He  says,  "  We  shall  be  accused  of  discrediting  a 
divine  record,  and  defaming  a  holy  apostle,  while  the  genuine  reasons 
to  which  we  refer  to  sanction  our  opinions  are  passed  sub  silentioy  I 
ask,  does  A.  W.  discredit  the  record  or  not  ?  "  The  genuine  reasons  to 
sanction  our  opinions."  What  opinions  ?  Our  opinions  that  the  record 
is  not  true  ?     For  to  that  point,  it  seems  to  me,  we  must  come,  (i) 

In  speaking  of  the  duties  of  his  apostleship  on  which  Paul  enter- 
ed, A.  W.  makes  correct  and  appropriate  remarks.  But  when  he 
represents  him  as  especially  evincing  the  promptings  of  an  unrenew- 
ed disposition  in  the  case  of  Mark,  I  beg  leave  to  disagree,  or  at  least 
to  hesitate.  I  object  to  his  statement,  that  Paul,  rather  than  to  ac- 
cept his  services,  chose  to  carry  the  pique  so  far  as  to  part  company 
with  Barnabas,  one  of  the  best  men,  &c. 

Let  us  look  at  that  narrative.  Some  think  they  (Barnabas  and 
Paul)  had  an  angry  quarrel.  Wesley  and  some  others  represent 
Paul  as  in  the  right,  and  the  contention  (paroxysm)  all  on  Barnabas' 
part.  Others,  and  among  them  I  think  Clarke,  that  some  men,  be- 
cause they  cannot  be  firm  in  their  plans,  though  opposed  by  others, 
and  warmly  maintain  them  without  anger,  conclude  that  others  can- 
not. I  honor  the  views  of  A.  Clarke,  as  nearly  as  1  recollect  them. 
Paul  was  possessed  of  firmness.  So  was  Barnabas.  Paul  thought 
not  good  to  take  Mark  with  them,  and  the  reason  is  given.  Barna- 
bas determined  to  take  him.  They  contended ;  but  neither  yielded. 
So  they  separated.  Barnabas  took  Mark,  and  Paul  took  Silas.  All 
good  men  devoted  to  a  good  cause.  Why  say,  Paul  chose  to  carry 
the  pique  so  far,  &c.  ?  I  think  I  can  illustrate  my  views  by  a  very 
supposable  case.  A.  W.  &  G.  P.  have  quite  opposite  views,  and  yet 
both  are  Newchurchmen.  I  can  suppose  that  they  discuss  their  dif- 
ferent views  as  to  the  ministry,  conventions,  &c.,  each  one  earnestly 
and  warmly  contending  for  his  own  views,  until  they  conclude  to 
give  each  other  a  good  letting  alone.  I  can  suppose  this,  without  sup- 
posing that  either  of  them  becomes  angry,  or  has  a  grudge  at  the 
•other.  As  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  G.  P.,  even  when  as- 
sailed, I  am  free  to  say,  he  is  one  Newchnrchman  who,  without  get- 
ting angry,  could  use  up  an  opponent  if  necessary. 

What  A.  W.  says  in  respect  to  the  Epistles  being  so  worded  as  to 
be  readily  misunderstood,  of  course  we  do  not  oppose.  But  when 
be  speaks  of  more  parties  at  variance  in  relation  to  their  true  sense, 
than  in  regard  to  any  other  part  of  the  so-called  Scriptures,  I  have 
this  answer  to  make :  I  do  not  know  that  he  is  right  I  doubt  the 
assertion. 

Let  us  look  a  little  at  A.  W.'s  "  close  and  accurate  examen"  of 
the  genuine  drift  of  these  epistles.     Pirst,  that  of 

The  Trinity.  If  it  be  true  that  Paul  makes  use  of  a  dialect  mar- 
vellously akin  to  that  of  the  mass  of  Christians,  it  is  also  true  that  he 
•uses  such  language  as  the  Newchnrchman  can  use  as  most  em- 
phatic respecting  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  "  in  whom  dwelleth  all  the 
fulness  of  the  Godhead."  The  true  doctrine  concerning  the  Lord  is 
.taught  by  Paul,  if  it  is  by  Peter.     They  use  strong  language,  expres- 
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sive  of  his  true  divinity.  A.  W.  acknowledges  the  probability  that 
attaches  to  the  philological  argument  concerning  kai — euen,  often 
rendered  and.  Now  this  is  important ;  and  who  does  not  know,  that 
when  a  doctrine  is  proved  to  be  taught  by  a  writer,  no  form  of  ex- 
pression which  he  may  elsewhere  use  should  in  candor  be  considered 
as  teaching  an  opposite  doctrine,  so  long  as  it  is  possible  to  interpret 
such  forms  of  expression  in  harmony  with  the  doctrine  which  the 
writer  actually  taught,  though  there  may  be  evidence  that  his  mind 
was  not  free  from  obscurity  in  regard  to  the  doctrine.  Ihis  I  think 
Swedenborg  teaches,  that  mankind  were  not  in  a  state  to  receive  the 
clearest  views  on  this  doctrine. 

I  shall  not  review  A.  W.  throughout,  or  attempt  to  notice  all  his^ 
quotations  at  present,  although  I  think  them  answerable :  but  I  will 
notice  that  which  surprised  me  most — Eph.  iv.  32 :  "Be  ye  kind  to 
one  another,  tender-hearted,  forgiving  one  another,  even  as  God,  for 
ChrisVs  sake^  hath  forgiven  you.''  I  have  heard  it  maintained  that 
it  would  be  justice  to  the  original  to  render  it,  ^^even  as  God  in  Christ 
has  forgiven  you.^  I  have  not  now  the  means  of  determining,  but 
is  it  not  so  1*  I  believe  it  is,  and  if  so,  it  shows  that  Paul  here,  as 
certainly  elsewhere,  points  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the  only  Being 
who  can  forgive  sins.  For  he  quotes  2 Cor.  v.  18,  19:  ''AH  things 
are  of  God  who  hath  reconciled  us  to  himself  by  Jesus  Christ,  and' 
hath  given  to  us  the  ministry  of  reconciliation ;  to  wit :  that  God  was- 
in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself,"  &c.  Does  a  New* 
churchman  quote  this  as  proving  the  doctrine  of  the  modern  creeds? 
He  is  of  a  different  school  from  Noble,  who  says,  in  reference  to  this 
very  text :  "  The  apostle  here  delivers,  in  one  single  sentence,  the 
whole  doctrine  of  the  Atonement;  and  to  call  attention  to  it,  he  pro- 
pounds it  in  the  most  express  and  formal  manner."  "  God  hath  re- 
conciled us  to  himself  by  Jesus  Christ,"  and  the  ministry  of  this  re- 
conciliation, committed  to  the  apostles,  was  to  declare  this  truth  ;  to 
wit, that  "God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself,  not 
imputing  their  trespasses  unto  them."  The  word  here  translated  re- 
conciliation, is  the  same  as  is  elsewhere  rendered  atonement ;  it 
cannot  then  be  denied  that  the  atonement  of  Scripture  is  nothing  else 
but  our  reconciliation  with  God,  effected  by  the  dwelling  of  God  in 
the  person  of  Jesus  Christ." 

How  different  is  the  teaching  of  Mr.  Noble  from  A.  W. !  He 
goes  on  to  quote  another  verse  or  two.  But  why  need  we  follow 
him?  If  we  pursue  Mr.  Noble's  method,  we  shall  find  what  is  at 
first  sight  obscure  to  be  made  in  some  degree  plain,  by  that  which 
is  plain. 

To  offset  in  some  degree  against  A.  W.'s  quotations,  we  might 
bring  many  passages  to  prove  the  truth  of  Paul's  doctrine  and  his 
harmony  with  the  N.  C.  Doctrines.  Modern  creeds  and  modern 
preachers  tell  of  the  Father  being  reconciled  to  us  by  the  death  of 


*  The  proposed. reoderinj^  is  indeed  literally  more  correct  than  the  established,  but  the 
Fense  of  cy  Xftortot  in  Christ,  we  think  is  in  the  dictibn  of  Paul  of  equivalent  im-' 
port. — Ed. 
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the  Son.     Paul  speaks  of  our  being  reconciled  to  God^  of  our  receiving 
the  atonement. 

A.  W.  refers  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  seeming  to 
take  for  granted  all  the  old  church  expiation-theory  of  the  Le- 
vitical  sacrifices.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  injustice  is  done 
to  the  author  of  that  Epistle  who  is  not  egotistical  in  that  Epistle. 
Notice  the  tenth  chapter,  in  which  he  adverts  to  the  weakness 
of  the  law  sacrifices,  and  introduces  the  sacrifice  of  Christ's  body 
once  oflTered.  And  how  does  he  introduce  it?  In  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  show  that  obedience  and  not  sacrifice^  is  what  the  Lord  re- 
quires. ''Wherefore  when  he  cometh  into  the  word,  he  saith.  Sacri- 
fice and  oflfering  thou  wouldst  not,  but  a  body  hast  thou  prepared  for 
me  ;  in  burnt  oflferings  and  sacrifices  for  sin  thou  hast  had  no  plea- 
sure. Then  said  I,  Lo,  I  come  (in  the  volume  of  the  book  it  is  writ- 
ten of  me)  TO  DO  THY  WILL,  O  God.  Above,  when  he  said.  Sacrifice 
and  ofiering  and  burnt  offerings  and  ofiering  for  sin  thou  wouldst 
not,  neither  hadst  pleasure  therein  ;  which  are  offered  by  the  law  i 
Then  said  he :  Lo,  I  come  to  do  thy  will,  O  God.  He  taketh  away 
the  first,  that  he  may  establish  the  second."  Now,  Brother  A.  W.^ 
it  seems  to  me  plain  that  the  first,  which  he  takes  away^  is,  sacrifice^ 
and  the  second^  which  he  establishes^  is,  to  do  the  will  of  God. 

Does  Paul  teach  Solifidianism  ?  No  !  no  I  no  !  **  It  is  evident," 
says  a  writer  in  the  N.  J.  Magazinci  ''  that  Paul  regarded  charity  as 
the  very  essence  of  genuine  faith."  It  is  also  further  evident  that  he 
assigned  the  same  reason  as  that  now  assigned  in  the  New  Church 
for  the  impossibility  of  salvation  by  faith  alone. 

I  conclude  for  the  present,  having  much  more  I  would  be  glad 
to  communicate  at  a  future  day. 

P£T£R. 
£T6r  Oreen  Retreat,  Mich^ 

REMARKS. 

(a)  And  who  has  reqaired  or  expected  any  such  belief?  Where  are  either  of  these 
tlungs  asserted  in  the  pages  of  the  Repository?  We  are  unconscious  of  having  bi|pached 
any  sentiment  on  these  points  other  than  those  that  occur  in  the  writings  of  our  illumi- 
nated scribe,  and  he  does  not  anywhere  affirm  in  unequivocal  terms  that  either  David  or 
Paul  are  finally  lost,  or  that  Mohammed  has  become  a  Christian  convert.  He  does  in- 
deed intimate  very  strongly  that  these  Scripture  worthies  had  not  entered  heaven  at  the 
time  he  wrote  the  Diary,  leaving  us  to  the  inevitable  inference  that  their  state  on  earth 
was  by  no  means  so  good  as  has  been  usually  supposed  by  the  Christian  world  ;  but  we 
are  not  aware  that  he  has  said  anything  which  is  absolutely  conclusive  as  to  their  ultimate- 
destiny.  Why  then  adopt  a  phraseology  which  goes  constructively  to  load  the  N.  C.  with 
the  odium  of  expressly  holding  the  perdition  of  the  individuals  in  question? 

(6)  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  determination  of  the  question  treated  by  our  corres- 
pondent is  not  one  of  vital  moment  to  the  interests  of  New  Church  truth  or  life.  But  the 
question  has  become  mooted,  and  the  espousers  of  our  doctrines  cannot  well  be  wholly 
indifferent  to  the  issues  that  are  made.  No  receiver  of  Swedenborg*8  revelations  can 
consistently  remain  unconcerned  in  relation  to  the  charges  brought  against  him  on  the 
score  of  his  defaming  the  holy  men  of  Scripture  and  of  church  history,  for  what  he  saya 
of  Luther,  Calvin,  and  Melancthon,  comes  into  the  same  category.    As  it  regards  Paul,. 
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the  case  is  simply  this :  It  is  a  fact,  now  become  widely  known,  that  Swedenborg  hai 
affirmed  his  state  in  the  other  world  not  to  have  been,  down  to  his  day,  good.  Withoat 
-expressly  declaring  that  he  had  become  an  inmate  of  the  hells,  he  still  represents  him  as 
not  having  attained  to  the  heavens.  He  speaks  ofbim  as  having  fallen  into  evil  associa- 
tions, as  contorting  with  such  spirits  as  would  plainly  imply  that  his  own  spiritual  stats 
in  this  world  was  marred  by  defects  more  serious  and  grievous  than  had  ever  been  sap- 
posed  by  the  mass  of  Christians.  To  this  statement,  nothing  would  be  more  natural  than 
to  oppose  the  fact  of  his  inspiration  as  a  penman  of  the  Scriptures.  How  can  it  be  ima- 
gined, says  the  objector,  that  the  Lord  would  have  employed  tudi  a  man  to  be  an  inditer 
of  his  truth  ?  Surely,  if  he  were  of  the  character  that  Swedenborg  intimates,  he  would 
never  have  been  fit  for  such  a  sacred  vocation.  The  absolute  truth  of  the  writer  is  a 
pledge  of  the  sanctity  of  the  man.  This  then  is  the  real  position  of  things  in  the  present 
*controversy.  The  credit  of  Swedenborg  is  in  some  way  at  stake.  If  he  were  mistaken 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  spirit,  it  weakens  very  much  our  confidence  in  his  general  reve- 
lations of  the  other  life  ;  for  though  he  sometimes  intimates  a  degree  of  doubt  as  to  the 
personages  of  whom  he  speaks,  yet,  in  regard  to  Paul,  his  language  is  most  decided  and 
express.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  his  statements  on  this  head  are  worthy  of  entire  reliance, 
then  we  think  the  inference  not  unnatural,  that  as  Paul's  state  on  earth  was  not  intrinsi- 
cally good,  so  that  fact  detracts  more  or  less  from  the  absolute  truth  of  his  writings,  al- 
though we  are  abundantly  taught  that  very  imperfect  men  may  still  be  employed  as  me- 
•diums  of  imparting  divine  truth  to  the  world. 

But  we  do  not  consider  ourselves  shut  up  exclusively  to  Swedenborg's  reports  concern- 
ing Paul  in  the  other  life,  in  forming  a  just  estimate  of  the  scope  of  his  Epistles.  They 
are  not  ranked  by  the  N.  C.  among  the  genuine  writings  of  the  Word.  They  have  not 
the  spiritual  sense ;  and  nbthing  is  more  evident  than  that  that  form  or  system  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine  which  is  most  diametrically  opposed  to  the  New  Church,  is  built  mainly 
upon  the  Epistles  of  Paul.  If  these  were  wanting  to  the  New  Testament,  how  much 
ground  would  Calvinism  or  Lutherism  have  to  rest  upon  *!  The  attempts  of  our  corres- 
pondent, A.  W.,  to  establish  this  point  may  not  be,  indeed,  beyond  the  reach  of  criticism, 
though  to  us  they  appear  on  the  whole  as  successful,  yet  what  would  be  accomplished 
in  the  way  of  conciliating  Christendom  by  admitting  the  absolute  truth  of  all  that  Paai 
has  taught,  while  at  the  same  time  the  charge  is  brought  against  his  advocates  and  ad- 
mirers of  having  utterly  and  universally  misunderstood  his  true  mind  and  purpose.  As- 
suredly, the  only  way  of  bringing  Paul's  doctrines  into  harmony  with  the  teachings  of  the 
New  Church,  is  to  bring  them  out  of  harmony  with  those  of  the  Old,  for  the  same  sen- 
timents cannot  support  at  the  same  time  two  systems  completely  at  variance  with  each 
-other.  For  ourselves,  we  are  more  and  more  satisfied  that  the  creeds  built  upon  the  epis- 
tles are  the  grand  obstacle  to  the  spread  of  the  New  Church,  and  that  as  the  latter  in- 
•creases  the  former  must  decrease. 

(c)  It  can  hardly  be  deemed  of  much  moment  whether  one  Is  pleased  or  displeased  at 
what  is  said  on  the  subject,  provided  there  is  no  attempt  to  gainsay  what  is  argumenta- 
tively  advanced.  As  to  the  intimation  of  Sweden  berg's  egotism,  we  imagine  this  is  the 
first  time  that  such  a  charge  was  ever  hinted,  and  it  is  somewhat  strange  that  a  reproach 
never  cast  upon  him  by  an  enemy  should  now  be  insinuated  by  a  friend.  If,  however, 
the  writer  designs  to  imply  that  there  is  no  real  foundation  for  the  charge  in  either  case, 
we  can  only  say  that  either  his  perception  or  ours  is  a  good  deal  lacking  in  keenness,  so 
far  as  this  particular  object  of  vision  is  concerned. 

{d)  The  Editor  says  this  because  he  is  satisfied  that  it  is  true,  and  the  fact  that  heresies 
may  be  taken  from  the  literal  sense  of  the  Word  do  not  strike  him  as  militating  with  this 
position.     Let  our  friend  Peter  read  Swedenborg's  exposition  of  the  12th  &c  13th  chapters 
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of  the  Apocalypse  in  the  A.  E.,  and  he  will  perceive  that  the  errors  so  laboriously  and  so 

triamphantly  there  confuted,  are  precisely  the  errors  involved  in  the  doctrines  which 

theologians  deduced  from  Paul's  Epistles.    They  are  the  doctrines  of  the  Dragon. 

« 
(c)   This  is  not  exactly  what  he  says.    His  words  are:  **  In  the  A.  R.,  No.  417, 1  have 

proved  that  the  words  of  Paul  in  Rom.  iii.  28,  are  quite  misunderstood:  and  thus  that 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone,  which  at  present  constitutes  the  theology  of 
the  Reformed  Churches,  is  built  on  an  entirely  false  foundation.** — Jjtt.  to  Dr.  Beyer,  Do' 
ctuntfUs,  p.  124.  He  does  not  say  that  this  doctrine  is  built  only  *'  on  a  single  passage  in 
Paui*s  epistle  to  the  Romans,*'  though  this  is  doubtless  one  of  the  leading  texts  upon 
which  that  tenet  rests  for  support.  But  it  is  unquestionable  that  many  other  texts  are  re- 
garded as  teaching  the  same  doctrine,  and  Luther's  work  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatiani 
goes  all  along  on  the  assumption,  that  the  whole  drift  of  that  epistle  is  to  inculcate  the 
doctrine  of  faith  alone  as  the  ground  of  justification. 

(/)  This  indeed  he  says,  but  from  the  connexion  it  is  quite  evident,  we  think,  that  the 
«hurch,  of  which  he  here  speaks,  is  not  the  church  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  but  the  first 
Christian  church  which  was  its  predecessor.  See  the  letter  above  referred  to.  At  the 
same  time  we  would  not  have  it  understood  as  our  opinion  that  the  Newchurchman  can 
derive  no  advantage  from  the  perusal  of  Paul's  epistles.  On  the  contrary,  we  look  upon  them 
as  highly  suggestive  and  instructive,  provided  the  reader  is  careful  all  along  to  refer  them 
to  the  standard  of  the  Gospels  as  the  test  of  their  truth. 

(g)  We  are  aware  that  this  has  been  a  common  style  of  speaking  in  the  New  Church, 
and  if  the  scope  of  A.  W.'s  criticisms  would  tend  to  lower  the  estimate  in  which  the  Epis- 
tles have  been  formerly  held,  it  is  proper  that  the  grounds  of  bis  objections  should  be  can- 
didly weighed,  apart  from  usages  that  have  prevailed  in  the  early  periods  of  the  Church's 
history.  An  objection  of  this  nature  is  not  strictly  an  argument,  nor  does  it  avail  to  set 
aside  an  argument.  The  language  alluded  to  was  probably  in  accordance  with  the  state  of 
the  New  Church  sentiment  at  the  time  it  was  employed,  but  allowance  is  to  be  made  for 
the  progress  of  that,  sentiment,  in  consequence  of  the  developments  contained  in  the  Diary, 
«nd  of  the  peculiar  forms  in  which  opposition  to  the  doctrines  displays  itself.  For  our- 
selves, we  do  not  feel  responsible  for  any  particular  modes  of  speech  in  vogue  on  this  sub- 
ject among  Newchurchmen  in  former  days.  The  grand  question  is.  What  judgment  are 
we  to  form  of  the  character  and  writings  of  Paul  by  the  light  of  the  New  Church,  its  doc- 
trines and  revelations  ? 

(h)  On  all  these  points  our  pages  have  been  the  vehicle  of  communications  intended  to 
afford  the  materials  of  an  enlightened  judgment.  If  they  fail  to  accomplish  this  end  in 
any  particular  case,  leaving  the  mind  vague  and  unsatisfied  as  to  any  definite  conclusion, 
•we  know  not  what  farther  to  say.  Every  man  must  judge  for  himself  from  the  evidence 
before  him. 

(t)  If  Paul  was  actually  made  the  subject  of  a  genuine  conversion,  it  was  undoubtedly 
according  to  the  principles  of  divine  order  in  the  spiritual  world,  from  which  we  do  not 
ieel  at  liberty  to  admit  any  exceptions.  Taking  this  then  for  granted,  it  remains  for  every 
•one  to  adjust  this  peculiar  case  of  Paul,  as  related  in  the  history,  with  his  own  ideas  of 
what  the  laws  of  order  absolutely  require.  If  he  should  find  it  extremely  difficult,  as  we 
do,  to  efiect  such  an  adjustment,  provided  the  literal  record  of  Acts  be  adhered  to,  we 
know  ofno  alternative  but  to  hold  the  mind  in  suspense  as  to  the  truth  of  the  record,  till 
farther  evidence  is  accumulated.  That  the  laws  of  the  divine  order  were  not  set  aside  in 
PauVs  conversion,  if  genuine,  is  certain;  that  the  history  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, if  it  conflicts  with  these  laws,  is  not  infallibly  authentic,  is  equally  certain.     This  ii 
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the  alternative ;  our  correspondent  mnst  take  that  side  of  it  which  he  deems  most  impert> 
tiVe  on  his  helief. 

As  to  the  remarks  of*'  Peter**  which  follow,  as  they  are  for  the  most  part  simple  asser- 
tions of  dissent  without  any  formal  attempt  at  disproof,  we  deem  it  unnecessary  to  pursue 
them  in  detail.  The  force  of  evidence  is,  we  know,  very  much  according  to  the  previous 
state  of  a  man*s  likes  and  dislikes,  prepossessions,  and  prejudices,  in  relation  to  the  subject 
in  question.  The  pro-Pauline  feeling  is  very  strong  in  the  Christian  world,  and  it  requires 
no  little  hardihood  to  withstand  or  question  it.  For  ourselves,  while  we  would  not 
*'  aught  extenuate,"  neither  would  we  '*  set  down  aught  in  malice."  We  acknowledge 
the  sterling  excellence  of  many  things  in  his  writings,  but  we  are  at  the  same  time  not 
backward  to  confess  that  the  expos^  which  Swedenborg  makes  of  Paul's  state  in  the  other 
life,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  his  writings  constitute  the  grand  armory  from  whence  aje 
drawn  the  weapons  employed  in  the  controversial  warfare  with  the  New  Church,  tend 
povyerfully  to  win  over  our  assent  to  the  general  positions  of  A.  W. 


'^^V^^^^VN/'^^^^^w-s^^^N^^^^^^^V^^^^^^^^^^^ 


ARTICLE    in. 


THE  STARS  OF  HEAVEN. 

"  Once,  in  company  with  angels,  I  walked  in  the  world  of  spirits,  which  is  in  the  mid- 
dle between  heaven  and  hell,  into  which  all  men  after  death  first  come,  and  are  prepared,, 
the  good  for  heaven,  and  the  bad  for  hell ;  and  I  conversed  with  them  oonoerning  many 
things,  amongst  which,  also  concerning  this,  that  in  the  world,  where  I  am  in  the  body, 
there  appear  in  the  time  of  night  innumerable  stars,  greater  and  smaller,  and  that  thef 
are  so  many  suns,  which  only  transmit  the  light  into  the  world  of  our  sun  ;  *  and  when  I 
saw,  that  in  your  world,  also,  stars  are  to  be  seen,  I  conjectured  that  there  may  be  ts 
many  as  tliere  are  in  the  world  where  I  am.'  The  angels  being  delighted  with  this  dis- 
course, said  that '  perhaps  there  may  be  as  many,  since  every  society  of  heaven,  to  those 
who  are  under  heaven,  sometimes  shines  like  a  star;  and  the  societies  of  heaven  are  in- 
numerable, and  because  these  were  foreseen  before  the  creation,  I  suppose  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  them,  were  provided,  that  is,  created  as  many  stars  in  the  world 
where  men  were  to  live,  who  will  be  in  a  natural  material  body.' " — T.  C.  R,  10(1. 

Swedenborg  says,  "  The  truths  of  faith  are  all  like  stars,  and  are 
as  many  as  the  verses  in  the  sacred  Word."  There  is  an  infinite 
revelation  in  these  words.  The  Divine  Word  is  the  ultimate  of  the 
Wisdom,  or  spiritual  form  of  the  Lord.  The  material  universe  is  also 
the  form  of  the  Infinite  Wisdom.  Each  star  that  shines  in  the  visi- 
ble material  universe  corresponds  with  some  fibre  of  the  form  of  the 
Grand  Man.  Each  truth  in  the  Word  is  also  a  part  of  the  being  of 
God.  Hence  there  must  be  as  many  worlds  in  the  exterior  heavens, 
as  there  are  truths  in  the  inner  heavens,  and  these  truths  are  count- 
less ;  we  may  gaze  in  wonder  up  to  the  illimitable  starry  depths,  and 
seek  in  vain  to  compass  the  never  ending  shining  worlds,  that  grow 
upon  us  as  we  gaze.  These  are  the  atoms  that  float  in  the  aura  of 
the  Divine  Body,  and  give  it  materiality.  Like  the  saline  particles^ 
and  the  red  blood  that  in  revolving  globules  form  drops,  so  do 
suns  with  their  planets  form  drops  in  the  universal  circulation  of 
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God's  life.  How  then  shall  we  count  the  suns  of  the  infinite  material 
universe,  when  we  cannot  count  the  drops  of  blood  that  pulsate  in  a 
finite  human  body  ?  for  ever,  as  we  count,  new  drops  arc  in  the  pro- 
cess of  formation. 

This  infinite  life  of  the  Lord  ! — how  inconceivable  to  us  !  The 
finite  mind  may  not  perceive  it  hut  in  parts,  rather  in  points :  here 
and  there  a  truth  strikes  the  perceptive  faculties,  and  another  star 
shines  in  the  firmament  of  thought.  This  truth  has  its  three  degrees, 
celestial,  spiritual,  and  natural,  even  as  the  stars  of  the  external  hea- 
vens have  their  three  degrees,  animal  life,  vegetable,  and  mineral ; 
and  even  as  the  infinitesimal  globule  of  blood  distilled  from  our  veins 
has  its  three  degrees,  animal  spirit,  receptive  of  the  soul ;  its  red  blood, 
the  receptacle  of  the  understanding ;  and  its  saline  particles,  that 
bring  it  into  contact  with  the  material  universe.  Thus  does  a  won- 
drous divine  harmony  of  being  pervade  the  universe  from  firsts  to 
lasts  ;  and  these  lasts  must  lead  us  up  to  the  first.  Infinity  beats  and 
palpitates  in  the  drop  of  blood.  Feeling,  thought,  and  sensuous  life 
dwell  within  the  living  drop,  eluding  the  grasp  of  man  in  their  bound- 
less existence.  The  material  plane  is  infinitesimal,  but  the  indwell- 
ing spirit  bursts  the  circumscribed  bounds  of  space,  and  expands  to 
infinity  in  a  love  of  God  to  eternity,  in  a  thought  of  God.  But  if  in- 
finity dwells  in  each  minute  life-drop  of  the  finite  human  heart,  with 
what  a  Divine  majesty  it  unrolls  itself  to  our  perception  in  each 
starry  world  !  What  myriads  of  loving,  thinking,  sentient  beings  peo- 
ple the  countless  worlds,  each,  as  it  were,  an  universe  in  itself.  And 
if  Infinity  thus  dwells  in  these  outer  stars,  behold  I  its  yet  Diviner 
glory  in  the  stars  that  shine  in  the  spiritual  heavens. 

These  starry  truths  are  revealed  glimpses  of  the  Divine  Form,  and 
are  peopled  with  eternal  thoughts,  and  infinite  feelings ;  like  every 
star  in  the  material  universe,  they  throng  with  life,  and  we  but  see 
them,  as  luminous  points  in  their  far  off  beautiful  brightness. 

Who  does  not  love  the  solemn,  starry  grandeur  of  night  ?  Its  un- 
fathomable depths ;  its  serene  peace  ;  its  almighty  vastness,  speak  to 
the  thought  of  man,  of  God,  and  the  loving  soul  lids  itself  up  to  the 
shining  heavens  as  a  manifestation  of  the  greatness  of  God.  And 
will  it  not  be  thus  in  the  after  life  7  Can  death  take  from  us  any 
thing  ?  Will  we  not  ever  have  a  starry  firmament  in  which  to  gaze, 
that  we  may  mount  up  in  thought  from  star  to  star  to  the  infinite 
central  sun  f  Ah !  yes,  in  the  pure  blue  vault  of  our  spiritual  life  are 
shining  truths  from  the  Divine  Word,  while  around  the  earth  of  our 
natural  man,  circles  the  silvery  moon  of  that  Wisdom  of  the  Lord, 
which  we  have  appropriated  by  the  acts  of  our  outer  life.  Thus, 
while  the  eternal  sun  ever  shines  in  a  cloudless  glory  within  and 
above,  the  finite  thought  of  angels  perceives  it  in  its  luminous  points, 
as  stars  shining  in  their  understandings ;  to  the  loving,  inmost  heart 
alone  is  the  Divine  sun  revealed. 

Thus,  ceaseless  changes  of  day  and  night,  changes  of  state,  transi- 
tions from  love  to  thought,  will  make  for  us  the  living  glory  of  the 
sunshine  of  day  and  the  starry  beauty  of  night. 

But  the  Lord,  so  infinite  in  love,  looks  down  into  the  thought  itf 
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man,  which,  proceeding  from  the  Infinite  is  ever  seeking  the  Infinite,, 
and  would  grasp  the  stars  in  its  soarings  for  knowledge,  and  that  He 
may  satisfy  every  desire  of  man,  and  give  to  him  His  entire  glory  and 
fullness  of  being.  He  has  gathered  the  stars  of  Heaven,  and  bound 
them  in  all  their  radiant  loveliness,  in  such  a  form,  that  a  little  child 
may  clasp  them  to  his  heart,  may  bind  them  around  his  brow  in  a 
tiara  of  beauty,  may  clothe  himself  in  their  light,  and  make  ail  the 
host  of  Heaven  his  own.  For  the  whole  heaven  is  embodied  in  the 
Divine  Word  ;  each  truth  in  it  is  a  fixed  star,  a  material  embodiment 
of  a  ray  from  the  Divine  Life,  thus  a  glowing  sun  dispensing  light 
and  life  to  worlds.  How  little  do  we  realize  that  in  the  Divine  Word 
we  clasp  God's  universe.  That  in  loving  the  Word  we  love  all  the 
worlds  that  glitter  and  roll  above  us — all  the  angels  of  Heaven^ 
and  the  Infinite  Eternal  Lord,  who  dwells  in  their  midst  in  His 
boundless  glory  and  fulness  of  life.  % 


ARTICLE  IV. 


ANOTHER   SOCIAL  EVIL. 

In  the  June  No.  of  the  Repository  we  have  an  article  on  Associa- 
tion and  its  Connections  with  the  New  Church.  We  welcome  with 
pleasure  every  effort  to  bring  the  Heavenly  Doctrines  down  to  renovate 
our  political  and  social  life.  We  are  commanded  to  let  our  light  so 
shine,  that  men  may  see  our  good  works,  and  have  we  not  hitherto  been 
content  to  make  only  some  effort  to  enlighten,  and  omitted  the  good 
works,  and  if  our  social  life  were  conformed  to  the  Heavenly  Doc- 
trines of  the  New  Church,  would  not  those  who  are  in  simple  good 
come  from  all  sides,  and  find  rest  ? 

Thus  will  it  not  be  well,  while  one  class  of  men  who  reflect  much 
on  abstract  principles  devote  themselves  to  the  defence  and  propaga- 
tion of  the  Church,  another  class  of  practical  men  should  labor  to 
bring  the  social  into  agreement  with  the  New  Dispensation,  that 
thus  in  the  fullest  sense  the  Lord's  kingdom  will  come  as  in  heaven 
so  on  earth  ?  As  the  institutions  and  teachings  of  the  Catholic  church, 
and  to  a  great  extent  of  the  Protestant  also,  tend  to  enslave  the 
human  mind,  so  in  the  lower  spheres  of  commerce  has  not  the  prin- 
ciple of  usury  destroyed  the  brotherhood  of  the  race,  and  enslaved 
to  some  extent  the  laboring  class  ?  As  self  love  prompts  us  not  to  do 
the  work  of  repentance  and  regeneration,  but  to  seek  out  many  in- 
ventions to  secure  eternal  life,  so  is  it  not  the  same  evil  love  that 
prompts  us  to  escape  the  necessity  of  actual  labor  by  any  expedient  ? 

As  a  few,  impelled  by  love  of  dominion,  grounded  in  self-love,  have 
usurped  the  fair  domain  of  spiritual  truth,  so  have  not  the  more 
strong  and  rapacious,  prompted  by  the  same  infernal  loves,  monopo- 
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lized  not  only  the  gold  and  silver,  but  the  surface  of  the  earth  also, 
and  thus  reduced  the  mass  to  a  state  of  dependence  ? 

When  our  true  riches  are  increased  by  the  labor  of  repentance  and 
regeneration,  all  the  church  has  cause  to  rejoice  with  us,  and  the  col- 
lective body  is  benefited  ;  so  when  good  citizens,  by  bodily  or  men- 
tal labor,  increase  their  goods,  the  state  is  strengthened  and  enriched ; 
on  the  contrary,  when  the  Christian  declines  his  appointed  work^ 
trusting  some  human  invention  for  security,  a  branch  of  the  church 
is  withered.  So  is  not  every  man  of  leisure,  who  lives  without  use- 
ful labor,  a  dead  member  of  the  body  politic,  worse  than  dead,  wasting 
the  living  branches  by  usury? 

As  the  object  of  the  article  referred  to  above  was  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  members  of  the  New  Church  to  the  subject  of  association  ; 
and  as  the  writer  did  not  class  usury  among  the  defects  of  Fourier's 
system,  so  the  object  of  this  is  to  call  attention  to  the  subject  of 
usury,  whether  it  is  not  the  rock  upon  which  associations  have  splits 
and  whether  it  is  not  in  its  origin  and  operation  the  chief  evil  of  our 
evil  day  and  social  state. 

S.  A.  R. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


From  our  English  correspondent — 

My  Dear  Sir — You  do  right  to  remind  me  of  the  letters  if  they  afford  the  least 
gratification  to  any  of  your  readers,  and  perhaps  I  should  have  written  more  fre- 
quently if  I  had  not  had  considerable  doubt  on  the  subject.  Unhappily,  there  is  so 
little  community  of  feeling  in  the  "  New  Church,"  that  nothing  is  more  difficult  than 
to  be  on  companionable,  and,  at  the  same  time,  on  honest  terms  with  one  another. 

It  may  seem  unwise  to  make  a  statement  of  this  kind  in  the  pages  of  a  work  in- 
tended to  advance  the  cause ;  but  without  faith  in  the  truth,  neither  new  nor  old 
churches  will  ever  make  any  progress,  and  faith  in  the  truth  is  not  consistent  with 
cloaking  it  over,  and  hiding  it  from  observation.  Now,  the  truth  is,  the  standard  to 
which  the  ^^  New  Church*^  nas  been  gathered  is  not  sufficiently  high  to  bring  to- 
gether a  high  class  of  people — ^by  which  I  mean  the  more  noble  and  intellectual 
class  of  the  community,  and  not  the  highest  in  point  of  worldly  circumstances.  In 
short,  a  fatal  error  has  been  committed  in  making  the  creed  of  the  *^  New  Church" 
its  symbol  of  unity,  for  it  places  her  on  the  same  level  as  the  old  dispensation,  which 
Swedenborg  justly  discriminates  as  a  "creed"  or  ** symbolic  church."  There  is 
hardly  a  lower  symbol  by  which  the  people  could  be  gathered  together  than  a  creed. 
It  is  a  thing  that  the  most  indifferent  ana  common-place  order  of  people  can  easily 
subscribe  to.  It  initiates  a  man  into  no  action.  It  enjoins  no  social  purpose,  u 
represents  nothing  but  itself,  and  that  as  a  religion  of  speculation.  U  points  no 
whither  but  to  the  family  pew  on  a  Sunday.  It  elicits  nothing  as  a  consequence  of 
its  own  formula  but  here  and  there  the  virtue  of  patience. 

Let  me  put  it  to  the  common  sense  of  your  readers,  my  dear  dr,  whether  there  is 
any  use  in  agreeing  together  to  believe  certain  tenets  ?  We  all  believe  that  the 
nearest  way  between  two  given  points  is  a  straight  line,  but  who  supposes  that  any 
benefit  could  acorae  from  ngning  a  credo  to  that  effect?    What  does  our  belief 
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amount  to  if  we  need  to  go  between  those  two  pointSi  and  never  draw  anj  stni^t 
line  &om  them  ?  In  like  manner,  what  does  it  amount  to  if  here  and  there  a  hun- 
dred people  or  so  agree  to  believe  that  the  nearest  way  of  anproaoh,  and,  indeed,  the 
only  way  of  communion  between  man  and  God,  is  by  the  Divine  Humanity  1  The 
question  is,  what  road  is  there  here  that  wo  can  travel  along*  and  (granting  (he 
road)  is  there  any  serious  intention  of  travelling  alone  it  ? 

Of  course,  I  mean  nothing  more  here  than  a  hasty  illustration  of  the  principle  ihftt 
the  creed  is  a  low  standard,  infinitely  lower  than  the  standard  to  which  the  futnie 
church  can  be  gathered.  Every  thing  and  every  movement  for  agee  past  has  point- 
ed to  action  as  the  ground  of  association.  Observe,  also,  that  I  make  no  objeetioB 
to  believing  in  the  creed,  any  more  than  to  a  man*B  wearing  clothes ;  the  point  ii, 
not  what  is  necessary  and  common  to  all,  but  what  is  necessary  and  common  to  tn 
association  of  all,  in  order  to  accomplish  some  human  or  divine  end.  Is  there  any 
use  in  associating  together  to  believe  in  a  creed,  and  sing  lo  triumpke  over  the  creed 
that  we  do  not  believe  in  ?  I  see  none  whatever.  The  use  would  consist  in  those 
who  have  the  creed  associating  together  for  some  practical  object,  some  work  of 
God  which  He  requires  their  agency  for  effecting  in  the  world.  If  the  creed  ex- 
pressed all  that  it  aimed  to  do,  it  would  still  be  nothing  more  than  a  means  to  an 
end ;  and  associations  intended  to  promulgate  it  without  the  recognition  of  that  end, 
as  the  chief  object  of  the  propaganda  in  which  they  engaged,  might  be  useful  as  fu 
as  they  went,  but  would  never  entitle  themselves  to  rank  so  high  as  the  daims  of 
the  "  New  Church"  amount  to. 

Look  at  the  history  of  the  *^  symbolic  church" — the  church  of  creeds,  and  then 
say  whether  its  last  consequences  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  present  state  of  Chris- 
tondom,  and  whether  they  might  not  have  been  found  elsewhere,  and  been  far  other 
than  they  are,  had  higher  standards  of  association  been  set  up  and  preserved.  The 
Christian  brotherhood  in  the  age  of  the  Apostles,  was  full  of  life  and  vigor.  By  it 
the  idols  were  thrown  down  from  their  niches  in  the  Roman  pantheon,  a  new  cur- 
rent of  action  set  in,  and  a  way  was  prepared  by  which  the  transformation  of  the 
empire  could  take  place  without  the  destruction  of  human  society.  The  associations 
of  that  age  invested  themtiiclves  with  all  the  insignia  of  authority  as  they  fell  from 
the  grasp  of  effete  imperialism,  so  that  Christian  oishops  at  length  sat  themselves 
down  in  the  curulo  chairs,  and  exercised  both  political  and  ecclesiastical  authority. 
That  was  the  result  of  the  practical  purposes  kept  in  view  by  the  assix^iations  of  the 
primitive  church.  Meanwhile,  the  aevclopment  of  the  creed  system  had  been  pro- 
ceeding, and  after  the  dreadful  struggle  wiiich  took  place  with  Arianism,  it  got  it- 
self firmly  established  as  the  standard  of  Christianity,  and  as  the  real  bond  of  fel- 
lowship in  Christian  communities.  Then  the  papacy  arose,  the  protector  and  inte^ 
preter  of  creeds ;  and  at  length  the  famous  protest  against  the  infringement  of  every 
man's  right  to  make  a  creed  for  himself,  ana  rally  as  many  believers  to  his  standard 
as  his  success  might  enable  him  to  influence.  The  creed  has  thus  continued  to  be  set 
up  as  the  standard  of  Christian  fellowship  ever  since  the  first  difierences  broke  out  in 
the  church,  and  at  length  its  inadequacy  has  become  so  manifest  that  society  is  rapidlv 
breaking  to  pieces,  and  no  one  presumes  to  say  to  what  standard  it  can  henceforth 
rally.  The  '^  New  Church,"  which  ought  to  find  its  work  and  inheritance  in  this 
stato  of  things,  as  the  primitive  church  found  it,  and  entered  into  it  when  the  Roman 
empire  was  subverted,  is  as  helpless  as  the  other  struggling  sects  of  the  old  dispen- 
sation. It  holds  up  no  distinctive  banner.  Among  the  thousand  flags,  all  inscribed 
with  a  profession  of  faith,  why  should  the  sinking,  despairing  sou(  single  out  the 
flag  of  the  '•^  New  Church"  to  rest  hb  hope  upon,  or  even  to  rea^  in  preference  of  all 
others  '\  The  inscription  on  the  ensign  may  be  a  true  one,  but  that  does  not  con- 
stitute the  ensign  itself  true.  The  question  is,  does  it  stand  in  a  leading  position, 
and  can  we  follow  it  to  any  issue  ?  Does  it  any  where  head  a  movement  which 
contains  the  least  promise  of  practical  results  in  the  present  state  of  society  ? 

It  may  seem  to  many  rather  the  work  of  an  enemy  than  a  friend  to  answer  these 
questions  in  the  negative ;  but  no  other  answer  can  honestly  be  given.  The  grand- 
est opportunity  ever  enjoyed  by  the  "  New  Church"  has  just  passed  over  our  heads ; 
and  though  leading  men  have  been  here  from  the  continent  and  other  distant  parts, 
sufficient  in  number,  and  sufficiently  varied  in  experience,  one  might  have  suf^osed, 
to  form  a  Senalus  consultum  for  some  practical  purpoeev  we  have  nothing  to  show 
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in  the  way  of  lustaal  product,  bat  a  few  common-place  harangaes,  delivered  from  a 
kind  of  hustings  to  a  number  of  people  got  together  by  advertisement  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  now  printed  for  the  edification  of  such  as  could  not  be  got  together.  The 
thing  might  have  been  well  enough  in  itself,  for  surely  there  is  a  world  of  pleasure 
to  be  derived  from  hearing  one  another  talk,  even  if  that  were  all  it  amounted  to^ 
but  the  question  is,  whether  it  was  the  thing  at  all  for  the  year  1851,  when  the 
general  belief  is,  that  the  very  last  hells  are  being  opened,  and  when  it  is  obvious 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  better  part  of  Europe  are  like  a  ship-wrecked  crew  upon 
a  raft  at  sea,  making  signals  of  distress  to  everything,  likely  or  unlikely,  that  hap- 
pens to  heave  in  sight.  Should  not  some  attempt  have  been  made  to  boar  down 
upon  these  poor  wretches,  even  if  it  had  been  necessary  to  suspend  preaching  our 
fluperior  nautical  astronomy  for  a  little  season  ?  Plainly  it  is  not  the  creed  of  the 
**  New  Church^'  that  will  help  society  out  of  its  present  convulsions,  and  yet,  singu- 
lar to  say,  it  is  just  that  creed,  rightly  understooa,  which  enjoins  all  manner  of  help 
to  society.  Once  more,  the  grand  mistake  has  been  the  making  of  a  speculative 
faith,  instead  of  a  practicid  work,  the  ground  of  association.  We  have  seen,  too, 
tiiat  this  mistake  has  been  gradually  iSsnding  to  a  new  hierarchy,  just  as  it  did  fif- 
teen hundred  years  ago. 

It  is  not  a  priesthood,  to  initiate  the  world  into  external  piety,  that  is  wanted,  ot 
that  will  ever  again  command  the  suffrages  of  thoughtful  men.  We  must  leave 
piety,  like  soberness  and  chastity,  to  the  operation  of  general  laws  upon  the  heart 
and  conscience  according  to  individual  freedom,  and  shall  henceforth  discover  that 
it  is  as  easy  to  promote  either  of  these,  and  pledge  men  to  observe  them  as  to  be  re- 
li^oua  Associations  for  the  promotion  of  piety,  so  long  as  there  are  thoee  who 
ihmk  them  necessary,  vrill  still  continue  to  exist,  like  associataons  for  the  promotioii 
of  teetotalism,  or  the  fine  arts,  but  they  will  have  no  more  right  to  call  tnemselvee 
ihe  Lord's  church  than  the  latter.  The  question  will  soon  become,  Of  what  avail  if 
all  this  external  show  and  parade  of  devotion,  and  the  vast  expense  at  which  it  la 
kept  up? 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  undervalue  the  genuine  feeling  of  piety,  for  I  know  not  a 
more  human  and  godlike  sentiment,  and  recognize  no  value  in  works  which  are  not 
tinctured  by  it  as  with  the  heavenly  blue  of  man's  original  birth-place.  The  ques- 
tion is  not  one  of  piety  or  no  piety ;  but  it  is  a  question  of  what  piety  consists  in, 
and,  for  one,  I  boldly  maintain  that  it  consists  in  almost  anything  but  the  present 
system  of  church  patronage.  Neither  do  I  presume  to  say  that  were  are  no  pioua 
people  in  the  meeting-houses.  God  is  great.  And  there  is  nothing  so  distant  firom 
Him,  but  some  sound  of  his  ever-soun£ng  word  may  reach  to  it.  Enough,  thai 
piety  should  always  attend  human  works,  and  spread  itself  with  a  perennial  glow 
over  all  brotherly  uses.  The  fruits  of  faith  are  ^1  of  this  kind,  as  faith  itself  is  the 
steadfast  recognition  of  a  God's  presence  in  the  world.  On  such  fruits  there  wifl 
always  rest,  as  a  rich  purple  bloom,  the  delicate  hue  and  fragrance  of  the  devout 
qpirit  j  a  things  as  far  exceeding  all  human  artifice  as  the  bluSi  that  suffuses  itself 
over  the  human  oountenance.    To  conclude  for  the  present, 

I  remain,  my  dear  sir,  very  truly,  yours, 

Elihu  Rich. 


Extract  of  a  letter  from  a  former  correspondent. 

While  I  have  read  all  the  articles  in  the  Repository  vrith  much  satisfaction,  mj 
attention  has  been  specially  excited  by  the  articles  on  the  subjects  of  Conventions, 
Church  government,  and  the  Clergy.  I  was,  as  you  know,  educated  in  the  dogmas  of 
Calvinism,  and  to  esteem  Prcsbytcrianism  as  the  only  proper  form  of  church  govern- 
ment. I  can  well  remember  when  I  verily  believed  that  my  father,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  session,  were  about  infallible,  and  that  none  but  the  clergy  had  any  right 
to  license  any  one  to  declare  the  way  of  salvation.  I  considered  the  idea  of  a  so* 
oiety  selecting  a  teacher  from  any  but  the  clerical  ranks,  and  of  any  but  the  olergj 
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fllYing  any  one  a  place  in  those  ranks,  as  a  most  disorganiiing  ahomjnatioii.  ¥m 
Morteen  years  I  have  been,  and  am  now  a  member  of  a  religious  oisftiiiiatioii«  W 
which  a  qualified,  or  rather  improved  and  strengthened,  Episcopacy  is  reoogniM^ 
and  in  which  it  is  the  law.  True,  the  Episcopacy  wiseljr  avoid  making  a  display  tf 
their  power,  which,  according  to  the  Book  of  Discipline,  is  onmipotent,  or  nearly  sfl^ 
and  judiciously  consult  the  popular  will.  But  this  of  concession,  and  not  of  nM. 
The  commonalty,  and  the  Quarterly  Conference,  may  rec(Mnmend  one  as  a  teaoMr. 
Bat  is  that  recommendation  all-powerful  ?  As  influence  it  is  powerful.  £kit  d 
light  it  has  no  power.  The  Conterence  license  preachers,  and  receive  into  full  ooo- 
aezion.  I  allude  to  the  &ct  of  my  past  educational  influences,  merely  io  ahow  ihsl 
I  am  not  a  taueht  or  instructed  oreanizer. 

In  reading  &q  writings  of  our  Seer,  before  I  read  a  single  article  in  the  RepoK* 
toiy,  or  elsewhere,  in  favor  of  what  is  or  may  be  called  the  disorganising  side  of  lbs 
aabjeot,  I  never  wsa  at  any  loss  to  understand  the  quotations  usually  made  froB 
ihose  vrritings  in  support  of  the  peculiar  functions  of  the  clergy,  their  sole  right  Is 
appoint  one  another,  and  their  successors,  and  the  utility  ancTneoesuty  ci  regdat 
siganizations,  founded  not  upon  present  exigencies,  or  choice,  but  upon  right  and 
external  law.    I  saw,  or  thought  I  saw,  at  once,  that  E.  S.  introduced  the  asagM 
«nd  external  condition  of  old  churches,  then  extant,  illustratively,  and  not  ouer- 
wise.    But  it  also  seemed  to  me  clear  that  the  New  Church,  which  he  annonnoad 
was  to  be  internal  in  its  character,  controlled  by  internal  choices  and  selections,  and 
4he  Lord's  Providence,  and  not  at  all  by  power,  dictation,  or  the  imprimators  of 
men,  or  bodies  of  men,  judging  of,  or  prescribing  for  others.    This  view  of  the  sol^ 
Jeet  is  daily  strengthened.     It  is  vrritten,  *^  Judge  not."     By  this  command  Nsnr* 
^barchmen  understand  that  they  are  prohibited  from  judging  of  the  internal  steti 
lOf  others.    Whence  then  do  the  clergy  derive  the  right  to  license  teachers,  and  Is 
^decide  that  one  is  sufficiently  in  good  to  be  a  priest,  and  another  sufficiently  in  tratih 
4o  be  a  teacher  ?    If  I  have  read  £.  S.  aright  none  can  pronounce,  ever  so  medcb^ 
of  the  measure  of  ^ood  imparted  to  any  one.    Nor  can  any  one  pronounce  upon  tni 
4naasure  of  truth  miparted  to  another.    But  all  may  judge  of  tne  capacity  of  any 
^me  to  teach  truth ;  and  each  individual  is,  by  far,  the  best  judge  as  to  what  otbv 
4iarticular  person  is  the  best  qualified  to  teach  him.     Individuals  craving  the  sans 
or  similar  mode  and  measure  of  teaching  will  naturally  coalesce,  and  form  a  so- 
•eiety,  and  then  that  society  is,  by  far,  better  capable  than  any  other  man,  or  bo4y 
•of  men,  of  selecting  such  a  teacher  as  will  naturally  fall  into  their  vein ;  i.  e.  they 
will  select  an  expert  of  their  own  grade  or  plane.     The  greatest  tMe  will  result  from 
4fais  mode  of  ncleoting  teachers,  and  the  authority  follows  from  the  use  to  the  cxdji- 
^on  of  all  other  authority.      If  this  be  not  so,  then  the  New  Church  system  is  not 
OongruouB,  but  inconsistent ;  for  all  its  analogies  indicate  this  individual  and  ps^ 
tjanal  power,  and  right  of  selecting  for  oneself     While  a  man  lives,  the  New  Chmek 
ilaaches  that  he  is  in  society  with  his  own  in  the  spiritual  world,  and  when  a  New- 
^urchman  dies,  his  frien(h)  say  he  has  gone  to  his  own.    The  ancient  church  ci^ 
the  same  of  the  Patriarchs.     Taey  were  gathered  to  their  own.     Shall  a  Newchureh- 
man  select  his  own  in  the  other  hfe,  and  yet  he  be  prohibited  from  making  like  se- 
lection in  this  life  ?     If  E.  S.  teaches  any  one  thing  more  clearly,  and  with  more  re- 
petition than  others  concerning  man's  destiny  in  the  other  life,  that  one  thing  if 
the  doctrine  of  societies,  caused  by  elective  affinities  and  rei)ugnances,  which  are  ss 
4nuch  fixed  as  laws  of  spiritual  life  as  are  the  laws  of  chemical  affinities  in  nature. 
In  the  present  state  of  the  New  Church,  these  affinities  and  repugnances  are  not 
fully  developed.     And  if  they  were,  there  is  but  little  opportunity  for  them  to  act, 
owing  to  the  small  number  of  its  members  and  their  remote  positions,  one  from 
another.     In  a  century  or  two,  when  these  proclirities  become  active,  and  when,  in 
portions  of  the  world  densely  populated,  they  will  compose  half  or  more  of  that  po- 
pulation, it  may  be  foreseen,  with  something  like  certainty,  that  those  in  a  similar 
«tate  will  seek  each  other  out  for  the  purposes  of  society  and  worship.     In  the  ex- 
Brdse  of  this  their  elective  franchise,  one  will  leave  a  caapel,  in  sight  of  his  home, 
to  go  miles  to  another,  without  offence  to  any  one.    No  pnest  will  claim  jurisdictioii 
.tiver  his  person,  or  claim  to  be  hb  spiritual  director,  or  teacher,  because  of  locality, 
nor  will  any  body  of  laity  take  a  miff  at  his  preference.    Priest  and  people  wiU  re* 
oognize  that  ^tate — ^not  place— leads  to  association.     All  matters  connected  with  at- 
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•ociation  will  be  ^yemed  by  ihe  yolantary  of  each  one,  no  one  presoribine  for 
Another.  I  know  it  is  said  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  New  Church  it  will  not 
do  to  trust  this  voluntary — that  the  great  body  of  receivers  are  too  unintelligent  to 
act  for  themselves;  that  it  is  a  matter  of  necessity  and  expediency  that  the  clergy 
should  give  teachers  their  imprimatur  first,  and  that  then  the  people  may  select 
their  teacher,  or  medium,  from  the  entire  body  of  such  thus  licensed  oy  authority. 
1  answer  that  necessity  and  expediency  have  ever  been  the  pleas  alike  of  the  wicked 
tyrant,  in  church  and  state,  and  of  the  well  meaning  who  have  assumed  to  ^*lord 
it  over  God's  heritage"  (which  I  understand  to  be  the  mind  of  man),  not  understand- 
ing that,  in  so  doin^,  the^  assume  to  be  God^s  vice^rents.  I  answer  also,  that  thk 
<derical  claim  is  an  mvasion  of  the  right  of  societies  to  elect  their  teacher  as  effec- 
tual, though  less  extensive,  when  the  right  to  license  is  only  claimed,  as  when  the 
<slaim  goes  to  the  right  to  appoint.  The  right  to  Ucense  includes  the  right  of  reject^ 
ing  and  prohibiting,  and  consequently  the  right  of  electing  is  limited,  and  restrained 
thereby.  No  one  knows  what  kind  of  bread  suits  my  taste  as  well  as  1  know  myself, 
ijiother  may  urge  upon  me  that  he  is  a  professional  cook  or  baker.  He  may  have  a 
diploma  from  a  college  of  cuisiniers,  or  epicures,  and  yet  I  will  eat  the  bread  I  &ke  best, 
even  thoush  it  lack  nis  high  imprimatur.  The  learned,  the  experienced,  and  skil- 
ful—- of  a  high  order  of  taste — may  select  wisely  for  themselves ;  but  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  they  will  select  wisely  for  the  unlearned,  the  inexperienced,  and  unskillful. 
I  verily  believe  that  many  honest  Newchurchmen  are  seized  with  a  tremor  at  the 
idea  of  every  association  of  a  dozen  people  calling  themselves  Newchurchmen, 
choosing,  setting  apart,  and  ordaining  teachers  for  themselves.  They  apprehend 
&at  disorder  wifi  result.  Well,  I  believe  so  myself  Let  disorder  come.  A  little  of 
it  is  a  less  evil  in  the  New  Church,  and  vrill  sooner  pass  away  than  is  or  will  be  a 
hierarchy,  or  any,  more  or  less,  departure  from  the  established  philosophy  of  the 
New  Church,  which  indicates  the  existence  of  affinities,  and  elective  choices  as  the 
law  of  the  moral  and  natural  universe.  The  masses  are  ever  prone  to  err ;  but  are 
just  as  prone  to  correct  these  errors.  Experience  is  their  literature.  Not  so  with 
abuses,  or  assumptions  of  power.  They  have  no  corrective  power  in  themselves. 
They  strengthen  with  their  strength,  are  never  abandoned,  but  at  the  end  of,  or  in 
fear  of,  a  revolution ;  and,  in  the  end,  become  what  they  at  first  assume  to  be,  fi«- 
eessary  and  expedient. 

Priests  will,  as  1  judge,  frequently  and  generally  not  be  the  subject  of  external 
xecognition.  They  wiU  be  revered  and  loved,  ana  secretly  discemed  hj  some.  In 
the  old  church  my  experience  is,  that  the  best  member8---thoee  most  in  good — are 
little  noticed.  Yet,  in  the  old  and  in  the  New  Church,  they  exercise  an  unseen 
and  unnoticed  influence  for  good.  Their  tongues  are  silent,  but  their  spheres  are 
active.  One  knows  when  he  is  led  by  a  tongue ;  but  when  led  by  a  sphere,  he 
thinks  he  leads  himself.  Any  one  is  capable  of  judging  of  the  merits  or  capacity  of 
a  teacher  for  himself.  It  is  a  matter  of  taste,  having  its  origin  in  the  capacily  or  the 
hearer  or  disciple  to  receive,  and  not  of  the  teacher  to  communicate.  And  it  by 
no  means  follows,  that  because  one  is  an  able  teacher  to  one  society  of  disciples,  that 
he  will  be  equally  acceptable  and  profitable  to  others.  Nor  does  it  result  nrom  such 
ability,  as  a  teacher,  that  its  possessor  is  much  in  good — a  priest.  On  the  contrary, 
our  Seer  informs  us  that  the  spiritual  angels  are  able  teacners,  and  preach  to  their 
betters  (as  to  good)  the  celestials.  It  is  said  that  the  clergy  are  the  inmost  of  a  so- 
ciety, and  that  influx  is  thence.  I  denj  that  this  true  saying  has  allusion  to  teach- 
ing clergy,  or  to  any  externally  recognized  men.  It  alludes  to  the  unknown,  unre- 
cognized, priesthood  of  each  society — i.  e.  to  those  who  are  most  in  good,  and  to  the 
good  in  each  one.     Influx  is  from  good. 

I  have  had  no  difEiculty  in  believing  all  the  marvels  related  by  E.  S.  His  theo- 
logy is  self-evident  and  irresistible.  I  swallow  the  marvels  for  the  sake  of  the  theo- 
logy, for  it  is  impossible  that  one  is  true  and  the  other  false.  But  if  it  is  to  be  con- 
ceded that  our  Seer  has  really  dictated  to  us  a  clergy,  appointed  only  by  clerical 
authority,  and  forbidden  us  to  select  our  own  teachers,  and  that  this  is  of  obliga- 
tion, my  swallow  being  too  small  for  a  dogma,  to  me,  so  self-evidently  false  and 
destructive,  I  have  no  refuge  but  in  skepticism.  The  dogma  is  at  war  with  all  the 
analogies,  and  entire  philosophy — ^the  rationale— of  the  New  Church  system.  I 
cannot  but  see  it  so. 
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Were  I  a  young  man,  I  should  expect  to  live  to  be  outvoted  upon  this  subjeeli 
and  hope  to  live  long  enouzh  to  be  sustained  by  the  great  body  of  the  New  Churoh 
membership  in  Europe  and  America.  As  I  am  old,  I  scarce  expect  to  see  moee 
than  the  beginning  of  a  struggle,  out  of  which  Divine  Providence  will  bring  to  mini 
the  desire,  the  taste,  and  the  will,  to  be  emancipated,  and  to  choose  for  itself;  and 
euch  desire,  taste,  and  will,  cannot  £Eiil  to  work  out  their  own  way.  I  do  not  think 
that  it  is  exactly  true,  at  present,  that  **  the  priests  bear  rule,  and  the  people  love  to 
have  it  so."  But  there  is  something  of  it.  The  people  of  the  New  Church  are  re- 
conciled, by  custom,  to  church  government,  and  are  more  engaged  in  spiritual  ei- 
perience  than  in  the  investigation  of  their  rights,  or  of  church  economy.  They  wifl 
nence  bQ  indolent,  and  modest  in  the  premises.  But  truth  is  mighty,  and  wiU  pre- 
vail. Jehovah  reigns.  You  perceive  that  the  perfect  independency  of  each  soeietj 
IB  my  faith. 

W. 


Near  Nashville  (Tenn.),  SepL  lOth,  18SI. 
PR0FE?80R    BUSn, 

Dear  Sir: — In  the  conclusion  of  your  remarks  on  the  visions  of  John  Engelbrecht,  in  the 
June  number  of  your  Repository,  you  state  that  you  have  collected  some  materials  in  that 
department,  and  that  you  will  be  happy  to  receive  from  others  the  fruits  of  their  studies 
or  discoveries  in  the  same  Aeld.  Having  witnessed  what  I  conceive  to  have  been»  cleari/» 
a  case  of  intromission  to  a  higher  sphere  of  existence  than  the  natural*  I  cheerfaUy  com- 
ply with  your  request.  I  deem  it  important  that  all  such  facts  should  be  made  known,  as 
they  possess  Interest  to  the  investigator  into  psychological  phenomena,  and  if  yon  thidt 
tho  following  case  and  remarks  of  any  value,  you  are  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  them  as  yoo 

may  think  proper. 

Very  respectfully,  &c., 

Wm.W.  Seakct. 

In  the  year  1837  I  was  in  attendance  as  physician  upon  Mrs.  £.,  a  verf  intelli^nt 
and  amiable  lady  who  was  slowly  sinking  from  tho  effects  of  chrome  pleurilis. 
Whether  I  had  a  presentiment  that  something  unusual  would  occur,  or  what  mo- 
tives influenced  me,  I  scarcely  know,  but  I  had  a  desire  amounting  to  anxiety  to  be 
present  on  the  occasion  of  her  death,  which  event  was  then  looked  for  daily.  1  had 
requested  of  her  friends  when  they  thought  her  about  to  die,  to  let  me  know,  as  I 
lived  but  a  little  distance.  Accordingly,  a  messenger  arrived  with  intelligence  that 
Mrs.  £.  was  dying ;  when  I  arrived  1  found  her  breathing  with  much  difficultv,  her 
pulse  weak  and  thread-like,  her  extremities  cold,  the  surface  generally  bathed  with 
cold,  clammy  perspiration.  Her  countenance  presented  that  peculiar  appearance  in- 
dicative of  approaching  death,  and  she  was  unconscious  to  surrounding  influences. 
In  a  little  white  her  breathing  ceased,  not  the  slightest  pulsatory  movement  could 
be  detected  over  the  region  or  the  heart,  radial,  carotid,  or  temporal  arteries,  and 
she  presented  every  appearance  of  being  perfectly  dead,  in  so  much,  that  the  attend- 
ants closed  her  eyes,  and  were  in  the  act  of  arranging  her  limbs  in  bed,  when,  to  the 
astonishment  of  all  present,  a  gentle  sigh  was  perceptible,  which  was  repeated  again 
and  again,  until  respiration  was  fully  restorca;  ana  she  returned  to  external  con- 
sciousness. The  time  she  lay  in  this  apparent  lifeless  condition  was  not  accurately 
noted,  but  as  well  as  I  could  judge  did  not  exceed  three  minutes.  After  her  revival 
she  continued  in  an  extremely  feeble  state  for  three  days,  when  the  spirit  finally  re- 
leased its  proprietorship  over  the  physical  form. 

Afler  she  revived  sufficiently,  the  first  words  uttered  manifested  the  most  poignant 
grief  and  bitter  regrets  that  she  found  herself  yet  alive  in  the  body,  and  that  she 
was  not  permitted  to  remain  in  the  blissful  state  she  had  just  experienced.  She  de- 
clared the  door  of  heaven  had  been  opened,  and  she  had  been  permitted  to  enter  and 
Bee  the  lovely  inhabitants,  and  inviting  landscape,  and  appreciate  its  unutterable 
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^ojf .  She  described  in  glowing  terms  the  beautiful  and  lovely  forms  of  persoDS 
in  whose  presence  she  had  been ;  the  peculiar  aroma  of  affection  which  seemed  to 
emanate  irom  them,  and  affect  her  so  sensibly,  the  exceeding  love  they  manifested  for 
her,  and  her  own  appreciation  of  exquisite  delight  and  satisifaction.  She  deplored 
the  poverty  of  language  that  did  not  permit  her  to  describe  the  lovely  place,  with  its 
fine  groves,  meanderine  streams,  and  beautiful  flowers,  which  was  presented  to  her 
view.  For  the  three  £iys  which  she  lived  after  the  event  spoken  oi^  she  did  not 
cease,  when  strength  would  permit,  to  speak  or  whisper  of  it,  and  desire  agiun  to 
realize  the  beatitudes  of  the  spirit-home,  and  its  attendant  ecstasies. 

The  question  presents  itself  was  her  consciousness  of  being,  and  manifestation  of 
mind,  during  the  unconscious  and  apparent  lifeless  condition  of  her  body,  in  any- 
wise dependent  thereon  1  I  think  not,  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  a  person  so 
circumstanced,  could  have  as  active  and  energetic  a  use  ox  their  perceptive  and  re- 
flective faculties,  and  see  and  feel  as  exquisitely  as  this  lady  did  at  the  time  spoken  of. 
Such  a  supposition  would  be  preposterous ;  I  would  as  soon  expect  to  see  the  evi- 
dences of  feeling  and  thinking  in  the  inanimate  stone,  or  an  amputated  limb,  for  it 
would  be  in  direct  opposition  to  every  thing  we  know  of  the  laws  governing  the  physi- 
cal organism  of  man.  Nothing  known  to  the  physiologist  or  pathologist  can  ac- 
count for  the  phenomena.  In  a  natural  state  the  brain  is  the  organ  by  or  through 
which  the  mind  is  manifested ;  the  blood  is  the  natural  stimulus  of  that  orean,  and 
without  it,  it  cannot  act,  or  the  more  feebly  it  circulates,  the  more  feeble  wul  be  the 
mental  manifestation.  This  lady  was,  to  all  appearances,  dead,  she  had  ceased  to 
breathe,  the  heart  had  ceased  to  contract,  not  the  slightest  respiratory  or  circulatory 
movements  could  be  detected,  and  if  those  functions  were  performed  at  all,  they  muSk 
have  been  exceedingly  feeble,  consequently  her  brain  was  incapable  of  performing 
its  office,  vet  her  consciousness  and  perception  were  more  active,  while  in  ue  state  <h 
suspended  animation,  than  when  she  was  in  health,  and  her  recollection  of  what  she 
haa  seen  and  felt  was  perfect.  It  is  clear  to  my  mind,  that  in  the  case  under  con- 
sideration, the  spirit  was  so  far  separated  from  the  physical  frame,  that  it  was  ena- 
bled to  realize  its  more  progressed  state  of  existence,  and  the  consciousness  and  in- 
tellect then  manifested  were  independent  of  it.  I  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion. 
The  case  was,  to  me,  hiehly  interesting  and  instructive,  and  I  feel  profoundly  thank- 
ful that  I  was  permitted  to  witness  it.  I  had  experienced  in  my  own  person  the 
phenomena  of  syncope,  and  after  having  recovered  out  of  it,  I  had  no  recollection  of 
<}onsciousness  while  m  that  state,  and  in  consequence,  I  at  tiines  experienced  unpleas- 
ant^ fears  lest  will,  and  understanding,  and  sense  of  being,  might  be  dependent  upon 
the  body,  and  when  it  would  undergo  the  change  termed  death,  they  would  cease. 
I  had  no  facts  to  demonstrate  so  conclusively  the  separate  existence  of  the  soul  inde- 
pendent of  the  body,  as  to  prevent  the  occasional  obtrusion  of  a  fear  on  that  score. 
Since,  however,  I  witnessed  the  case  above  detailed,  as  often  as  such  apprehension 
would  insinuate  itself  into  my  mind,  a  recurrence  to  it  would  as  certainly  dissipate 
such  fear,  for  it  taught  me  that  consciousness  and  intellect  could  exist  independent  of 
the  material  body.  It  also  enlightened  me  with  respect  to  the  spiritual  boKly,  that  it 
was  like  the  natural  form,  and  that  it  has  all  the  senses,  intelligence,  &c.,  of  the 
natural,  only  in  a  much  more  perfect  deeree,  and  it  further  revealed  the  existence, 
or  the  appearance  of  a  place,  such  as  me  natural  ejre  may  perceive  on  earth,  onl^ 
much  more  inviting ;  landscapes  and  spiritual  beings  in  human  form,  clad  in  beauti- 
ful habiliments  ]  feeling,  loving,  and  infusing  into  sdl  within  the  reach  of  their  influ- 
ence, their  own  ineffEbble  ecstacies.  It  was  so  seen  and  felt  by  Mrs.  E.,  whose  pious 
soul,  by  virtue  of  a  correct  moral  posture  of  her  inner  being,  was  enabled,  during  the 
lifeless  state  of  the  bod^  above  spoken  of,  and  since,  no  doubt,  to  approximate  and 
associate  with  angelic  intelligences.  Further,  it  taught  me  that  all  this  is  realized 
at  the  instant  of  separation  trom  the  natural  bodv,  and  not  at  a  remote  period  of 
time,  and  it  prepared  the  mind  for  a  rejection  of  that  most  unphilosophical  and  un- 
scriptural  dogma  which  teaches  the  literal  resurrection  of  the  material  frame.  After 
witnessing  wnat  1  did,  and  drawing  the  inferences  which  I  was  compelled  to  draw, 
I  was  prepared  to  appreciate  to  some  extent,  at  least,  the  sublime  disclosures  of  that 
most  extraordinary  man,  Emanuel  Swedenborg. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  &o., 

VV.  W.  8. 
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Exiract  of  a  Letter  recently  received. 

The  writer  of  "The  Eternity  of  Evil  and  the  Hella,"  may  be  answered  in  few 
words,  by  showing  him  how  the  Divine  order  is  in  regajrd  to  His  created  sabjeotL 
I  understand  the  whole  matter  thus :  the  whole  human  race  are  created  a  seminaiy 
for  the  Heavens,  man  being  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  and  consequent  freedom ;  be 
is  at  liberty  during  his  vanous  states  of  trials  and  temptations  during  his  life  in  the 
natural  world,  to  appropriate  the  Divine  Influx  of  Life  from  the  Lord  to  himaelfii^  and 
write  it  in  his  book  ofiife — to  remain  with  him  to  etemitv,  by  living  according  to  Divine 
carder  in  keeping  the  commandments,  or  by  pnervertine  the  Influx  of  the  Good  and  True 
and  doing  things  at  the  time  of  temptation  in  accordance  with  his  own  self-love,  and 
self-derived  intelligence,  thus  appropriating  to  himself  so  much  of  evil  and  the  felae, 
thus  becomine  a  devil  or  Satan.  Now,  as  the  Lord  is  not  a  destroyer  of  any  quality 
that  man  makes  his  own  in  freedom  during  his  life  in  the  natural  world,  and  ai 
every  man  in  another  life,  as  here,  is  nothing  else  than  himself  and  his  own  book 
of  lire,  what  else  can  he  be.  When  shall  he  be  changed,  and  how  ?  There  is  no  other 
God  besides  the  Lord  to  work  the  change,  and  He  cannot  act  contrary  to  his  own 
order.  Every  man's  eyes,  both  natural  and  spiritual,  must  be  opened  progreeuvely, 
and  Swedenborg's,  among  others  \  his  Diary  contains,  with  his  other  works,  a  record 
of  his  progressive  enlightenment.  Swedenborg  says  that  no  created  man  can  see 
the  Truth  as  it  is,  because  there  is  no  ratio  given  between  the  finite  and  the  Infi- 
nite. But  we  understand  his  theological  writings  to  be  shown  to  him  (Swedenborg) 
in  spiritual  light  by  the  Lord  alone,  and  not  by  any  angel  or  man  ]  not  so  altogether 
in  regard  to  the  Diary,  of  which  work  we  do  not  understand  him  to  say  the  same. 
The  progress  that  an  angel  makes  to  eternity,  upwards  or  inwards,  which  is  the 
same  thmg,  is  in  this,  that  an  angel  becomes  more  and  more  interiorly  happy,  and 
more  and  more  interiorly  enlightened  as  to  the  regeneration  auality  or  book  of  life 
that  he  has  written  or  made  his  own,  during  his  life  in  the  wond ',  so  also  the  wicked 
spirits  are  more  and  more  unhappy,  and  more  and  more  insane  to  eternity  in  the  eril 
and  false  quality  that  they  have  made  their  own.  I  write  this  hasty  sketch,  merely 
to  show  how  utterly  futile  it  must  be  to  endeavor  to  maintain  in  true  light  Uie  fell^ 
oiotis  pre^conceiyed  opinion  of  a  final  restoration  of  aM  men  to  a  heavenly  state, 
grounded  in  the  idea  of  the  Infinite  mercy  of  the  Lord.  The  Lord's  mercy  is  only 
according  to  His  Infinite  wisdom,  which  in  act  is  a  one,  as  shown  in  the  work  on 
the  Divine  Providence.  I  speak  of  a  one,  because  the  Lord,  in  mercy  to  finite  man, 
reveals  Himself  as  Goodness  and  Truth  and  Act  so  that  we  may  have  some  compre- 
hension of  Him  by  afiection,  thought,  and  act  in  ourselves.  It  should  not  be  thought 
of  the  Lord  that  His  love  acts,  and  His  wisdom  reacts  and  produces  effects,  because 
that  would  convey  the  idea  that  He  was  of  three  qualities,  when  the  truth  is  he  ia 
essentially  one,  in  essence  and  person,  in  His  Divine  Human. 
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REPORT  OF   THE  CINCINNATI  AUXILIARY  AMERICAN  SWEDENBORa 

PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  held  its  Annual  Meeting  in  the  Lecture  Room  at  the  Temple,  in 
Cincinnati,  0.,  on  Monday  evening,  Oct.  6th,  1851. 

Upwards  of  fifty  friends  to  the  enterprise  were  present,  and  the  greatest  unanimi^ 
prevailed  throughout  the  proceedings.      The  meeting  was  opened  by  the  Rev.  J.  f. 
Stuart,  with  reading  from  the  Word  (Isa.  xxxiv.)  and  prayer,  and  the  delivery  of 
an  Address. 
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The  President,  J.  L.  Wayne,  haying  taken  the  chair,  the  minutes  of  the  preTiocui 
evening  were  read  and  approved. 

The  foUovmig  Report  of  the  Board  of  Directors  for  the  past  year  was  read  and 
adopted. 

RXPORT. 

In  presenting  the  first  years^  Report,  the  Directors  have  the  pleasure  of  congra^ 
tulating  the  Society  upon  the  success  which  has  attended  their  efforts  thus  far,  and 
are  happy  in  being  able  to  state,  that  the  future,  from  the  many  additional  mani- 
festations of  interest  in  our  objects,  promises  to  bring  us  equal,  if  not  increased 
success. 

This  Society  was  organized  on  the  evening  of  the  20th  of  October,  1850,  as  tat 
Auxiliary  to  the  American  Swedenborg  Printing  and  Publishing  Society  ]  our  num-^ 
bers  being  fortj-three  male  and  five  female  members,  the  majority  of  whom  had 
subscribed  their  names  a  few  months  previous  to  the  organization,  at  a  Sunday 
evening  meeting  in  the  Temple,  when  an  Address  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  B.  F. 
Barrett,  upon  the  plans  and  objects  of  the  Society.  The  first  circular  of  the  Socielr 
was  read,  and  a  hearty  response  given  to  its  calf;  which  response,  it  is  to  bo  hoped, 
is  yet  vibrating  in  the  breasts  of  those  who  uttered  it,  and  will  continue  to  come 
from  all  who  desire  to  see  the  knowledge  of  the  Heavenly  Doctrines  of  the  New 
Jerusalem  extended  to  the  widest  possib^  limits. 

The  amount  of  funds  collected,  and  sent  on  to  the  general  fund,  during  the  pssi 
year,  will  be  found  in  the  Treasurer's  Report.  ' 

At  the  annual  festival  of  the  N.  C.  Sunday-school  of  this  city,  held  on  Christmas- 
dHj  last,  our  worthy  pastor,  Rev.  J.  P.  Stuart,  was  presented  with  alifemembershiiv 
raised  by  subscriptions  from  several  friends  of  the  cause ;  it  having  been  deemed 
proper  that  the  Cincinnati  New  Church  Society  should  be  represented  through  its 
ministers  as  well  as  by  its  members. 

In  alluding  to  the  subject  of  Life  Membership,  the  IMroctors  would  especially  eall 
attention  to  it,  as  a  grand  means  of  adding  immediate  strength  to  our  efforts,  hj 
the  larger  amount  of  tunds  it  brings  at  once  to  bear  upon,  and  thereby  hasten  our 
work.  It  is  a  subject  well  worth  the  consideration  and  action  of  all  New  Church- 
men who  have  the  means ;  and  with  such  the  Directors  will  leave  it,  hoping  that 
our  funds  for  the  coming  year  will  be  augmented  by  the  addition  of  severu  Lift 
Memberships  to  our  lists. 

Seventy  copies  of  the  Society's  edition  of  **  Divine  Love  and  Divine  Wisdom,**  and 
seventy  copies  of  "  Divine  Providence"  have  been  received  from  the  Society's  agent 
at  New-York,  of  which  sixty-four  copies  have  been  sold. 

The  Directors  would  recommend  to  the  notice  of  the  members  the  quarterly  imaib 
of  the  Society,  the  N.  C.  Messenger,  as  containing  all  matters  of  interest  relating  to 

the  operations  and  prospects  of  the  printing  cause. 

♦  *  *  ♦  *♦  ♦  ♦  « 

Its  existence  has  been  called  for  by  the  innumerable  inquiries  for  information  of 
the  progress,  &c.,  of  the  parent  Society.  It  is  therefore  desirable,  in  order  that  ths 
Messenger  may  be  sustamed  and  continued,  that  members  subscribe  to  it,  at  the 
small  annual  cost  of  25  cents. 

The  sympathies  of  the  West  appearing  to  be  almost  wholly  with  the  jiarent  &>- 
ciety  in  the  attainment  of  their  great  object — a  cheap,  uniform,  and  superior  edition 
of  the  Writings  of  Swedenborg.  The  Directors  would  strongly  recommend  the 
adoption  of  a  resolution  inviting  that  Society  to  hold  its  next  .Aimual  Meeting  in 
this  city,  trusting  that  in  its  noble  labors  it  will  continue  to  meet  with  the  warmest 
support  and  co-operation  of  the  West.  The  Report  of  the  Treasurer  was  presented 
and  approved. 
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TREASURER'S   REPORT 

Far  the    Year  ending  October  6,  1861. 


1851. 

OoL  6.    For  Subscriptions  from  48 

members,  -  $149  00 

*•  Amount  Rev.  J.  P.  Stu- 
art's Life  Membership,        25  00 


$174  00 


1850. 
Dec.  15.  B/  Draft  to  Parent  SoeieCj 

at  Nevir.York,  -    #130  00 

**        B/  Am*t  Premium  paid 

for  same,         •  -  01 

1851. 
March  7.  By  cash  to  Parent  So- 

cietr  at  New-York,  34  80 

B/  Dis't  on  paper  sent,  10 

f  165  OS 
Balance  on  band,  8  70 


<« 


,CiR.,  Oct.  6, 1851.  $174  00 

I  Chas.  S.  KAUPrKAH,  TVffosiircr. 

On  motion  of  S.  S.  Carpenter,  the  following  preamble  and  reodntioiio  were  onaoi- 
moodr  adopted. 

**  WhtreoMy  at  the  Second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Swedenborg  Printing 
and  Publishinff  Society,  held  in  Boston,  June  12th  and  13th,  1851,  a  resolution  wu 
adopted  as  follows : — 

^^  *  Resolved^  That  this  Society  will  proceed  to  stereotype  and  print  as  the  next 
work  it  publishes,  the  several  yolumes  of  the  Arcana  Coelestia,  in  regular  order,  ai 
fiist  as  tne  funds  of  the  Society  will  permit,  Provided  that  this  resolution  shall  not 
be  considered  as  interfering  with  any  arrangements  already  entered  into  by  the 
Board  of  Managers.^ 

"  Andy  whereas^  in  our  judgment,  it  would,  at  this  time,  be  fatal  to  the  interests, 
and  even  to  the  existence  of  tno  Society,  should  said  resolution  be  carried  into  effect ; 
for  the  reasons — that  the  Arcana  Coelcstia  is  too  largo  a  work  for  publication,  with 
the  present  limited  means  of  the  Society,  which  is  now  in  its  infancy,  and  supported 
by  comparatiyely  few ; — as  it  would  require  several  thousands  of  dollars,  and  many 
years  to  accomplish  it ; — that  the  demand  for  it  would  be  very  trifling,  compared 
with  that  which  now  exists  for  the  smaller  works  of  Swedenborg,  to  supply  the  Mis- 
sionary needs  of  the  Church,  by  circulating  them  as  tracts,  at  the  low  prices  of  the 
Society,  and  which  should,  therefore,  and  as  being  within  its  means,  be  first  pub- 
lished ; — and,  further,  that  the  publication  of  the  Arcana,  at  this  time,  would,  for 
these  reasons,  paralyze  the  energies  of  the  Society,  and  deprive  it  of  the  support  of 
a  large  majority  of  those  who  have  been  its  warmest  and  most  active  friends,  with- 
out gaining  for  it  the  support  of  those  to  conciliate  whom  said  resolution  appears  to 
have  been  passed ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  should  so  great  a  work  be  reserved 
until  after  the  publication  of  the  smaller  ones,  the  Society  would  receive  the  cheer- 
ful and  continued  support  of  all  who  are  really  favorable  to  its  objects  and  opera- 
tions. Andy  whereasy  by  reason  of  the  distance  and  other  preventing  causes,  the 
greater  part  of  the  members  of  the  Society  were  necessarily  absent  from  the  An- 
nual Meeting  in  Boston,  and  their  views  and  wishes  were  not  represented,  and  said 
resolution  was,  therefore,  not  a  full  and  fair  expression  of  the  will  of  the  whole  So- 
ciety, but  is  believed  to  be  highly  unsatisfactory,  and  repugnant  to  most  of  the 
members  in  the  West,  and  many  in  the  East,  Therefore, 

1.  ^*  Resolved  J  that  the  Board  of  Managers  be  requested  to  call  a  special  meeting 
of  the  Society,  at  New- York,  to  reconsider  said  resolution. 

2.  "  Resolved^  That  we  are  well  satisfied  with  the  past  operations  of  the  Board  of 
Managers,  both  in  their  selection  of  works  for  publication,  and  the  translation,  style, 
and  form  in  which  they  have  published  them ;  and  that  their  unselfish  and  disin- 
terested labors  entitle  them  to  the  warmest  approbation  and  entire  confidence  of  ths 
Church. 
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3.  *'  Resolved^  That  we  heartily  approTe  of  the  reeolaticHis  of  the  Detr<nt  AuzUiary 
American  Swedenborg  Printing  and  Publishing  Society,  passed  at  its  meeting  on 
the  24th  day  of  August,  1851,  and  recommended  them  to  the  earnest  consideration 
of  the  Society. 

4.  *^  Resoivedj  That  the  seyeral  societies  of  the  New  Church  throughout  the  West, 
be  earnestly  requested  to  form  Auxiliary  Societies,  as,  by  their  means,  more  ezten* 
sive  and  permanent  aid  to  the  Society  will  be  afforded." 

On  motion  of  C.  S.  Kauffman, 

"  Resolvedj  That  the  Parent  Society  be  requested  to  amend  the  constitution,  so  as 
to  permit  it  to  accept  the  invitation  we  now  tender  to  it,  to  hold  its  next  Annual 
Meeting  in  Cincinnati." 

On  motion  of  Georee  McGregor^  it  was 

**  Resolved,  That  this  Society  cordially  approves  of  the  **  Nevf  Church  M€S$9ngeri* 
and  recommends  it  to  the  favorable  notice  or  the  Church  in  general." 

On  motion  of  0.  Lovell,  it  was 

**  Resolved,  that  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be  sent  to  the  N.  C.  Messenser, 
the  N.  C.  Repository,  the  Medium,  and  the  N.  J.  Magaiine,  ¥rith  a  request  for  tfiur 
publication  therein." 

On  motion,  adjourned. 

E.  Mkmdeiihall,  Seoretaiy. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


1. — ^A  Commentary  on  Ecclesiastes,    By  Moses  Stuart.    New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam, 
1851. 

The  Andover  Professor  has  grappled  in  earnest  ¥dth  the  many  problems  whioh 
the  book  of  Ecclesiastes  presents.  Its  canonical  authority  he  contends  for,  but  ad- 
mits that  this  has  been  questioned  by  Jewish  Rabbis,  Christian  Fathers,  and  Ger- 
man critics.  *'  Since  the  revival  of  criticism,"  says  Prof.  S.,  *'  in  its  late,  and  specially 
in  its  most  recent  form,  the  book  has  been  treated  as  indeed  a  clever  performance  of 
the  kind,  but  after  all  as  the  work  of  a  skeptico-EpicureanJ'^  The  question  of  its 
canonicity  is,  however,  but  slightly  discussed,  and  the  £Etct  of  the  book*s  being  named 
in  the  ancient  catalogues  is  the  grand  proof  on  which  the  Professor  relies.  On  the 
subject  of  the  authorship  of  Ecclesiastes,  he  goes  decidedly  against  the  claims  of  Solo- 
mon, assigning  it  to  a  much  later  period  of  Jewish  history,  but  is  unable  to  ascribe 
it  to  any  particular  individual  as  writer.  Had  he  dealt  as  freely  with  the  evidence 
of  its  divine  inspiration,  he  would  hardly  have  rested  in  his  present  conclusion  on 
that  head.  But  this  is  with  us  a  matter  of  comparatively  small  concern.  We  have 
testimony  on  this  point  beyond  that  of  history  or  hermeneutics ;  still  it  is  interesting 
to  see  how  Biblical  literature  deals  with  its  themes.  The  general  scope  of  the  book 
Prof.  S.  considers  to  be  ethico-philosophical.  Its  paramount  topic  is  the  vanity  and 
nothingness  of  all  earthly  efforts  and  objects.  Consequently,  most  of  the  thousands  of 
sermons  which  have  been  preached  from  the  book  have  been  of  an  ethical  and  hor- 
tatory character.  This  the  commentator  thinks  well  enough,  but  he  is  somewhat 
puzzled  to  see  how  good  orthodox  homilies  can  be  founded  on  such  texts  as,  *^  There  as 
nothing  better  for  man  than  that  he  should  eat  and  drink,  and  cause  his  soul  to  en- 
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joy  good  in  bk  kbof ."  On  the  wliolo  the  Prof.  Ima  fffmi  the  wotld  a  learned  irafc> 
ise  on  the  book  before  qb,  espedallj  for  the  Hebrew  stadent,  in  whoee  behalf  he  hai 
poured  out  a  cornucopia  of  roots,  points,  and  forms,  and  that  in  some  casee  whoe 
we  should  have  preferred  a  l(^cal  to  a  philological  treatment  of  testa. 

2. — The  Popular  Ctclopedia  of  Biblical  Literature^  condensed  from  the  Larger 
Work.  By  John  Kitto,  D.D.,  F.S.A.,  Author  of  the  ''Pictorial  Bible,''  ^c,  easittei 
by  RcT.  Jas.  Taylor,  D.D.,  0/  Olasgow.  Illustrated  by  numerous  engravings.  Ba^ 
ton :  Gould  &  Linoohi,  1851.    8vo.  pp.  800. 

The  larger  work,  of  which  the  present  is  a  condensation,  was  published  a  fewyeeif 
nnce  in  two  bulky  volumes,  and  is  now  very  generally  and  very  justly  oonader^ 
ed  as  standing  at  the  head  of  all  works  of  its  class.  It  is  made  up  <^  the  contribu- 
tions of  eminent  Biblical  scholiirs  in  Europe  and  America,  each  one  of  whom  hi' 
nished  such  articles  as  his  peculiar  tastes  or  studies  enabled  him  to  execute  witb 
most  ability.  The  result  has  been  an  immense  accumulation  of  materials,  drawn 
from  the  most  recent  sources,  on  the  Antiquities,  Languages,  Geography,  Natural 
History,  &c.,  of  the  sacred  volume,  the  substance  of  which  is  very  skilfully  cod- 
densed  in  the  present  volume,  and  amply  illustrated  by  pictorial  designs.  The  work 
deals  of  course  altogether  with  the  letter  of  the  Divine  Word,  and  makes  no  ap- 
proaches towards  its  essential  spirit,  but  even  viewed  in  this  light,  it  may  be  <^  im- 
portant service  to  the  Newchurchman,  who  comes  at  the  spirit  through  the  body  of 
Revelation. 


3. — The  Works  of  William  Cowper :  his  Life,  Letters,  and  Poems.  Now  first 
plated  by  the  introduction  of  Cowper's  Private  Correspondence,  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
T.  S.  Grimshaw.  With  Illustrations.  New  York:  Robert  Cartw  &  &t)Uien, 
1851.    8vo.  pp.  749. 

An  every  way  admirable  edition  of  the  golden  works  of  Cowper  greets  us  in  this 
goodly  volume.  We  have  here  condensed  the  substance  of  all  that  in  Soathey*s 
edition  is  spread  over  fifteen  volumes,  and  in  Grimshaw's  English  edition  over  eight, 
and  all  at  the  low  price  of  $3.  As  the  works  themselves  of  the  immortal  auth(v  of 
the  **  Task,''  are  beyond  the  need  of  panegyric,  we  would  simply  call  attention  to 
the  edition  of  the  Messrs.  Carters. 

4. — The  Theory  or  Human  Progression,  and  Natural  Probability  of  a  Reign  of 
Justice.    Boston :  B.  J.  Muasey  &  Co.,  1851.     12mo.  pp.  528. 

One  who  has  time  and  patience  to  follow  a  strong  and  original  mind  through  a 
round-about  masy'course  of  reasoning,  to  a  series  of  pregnant  conclusions,  bearing 
upon  the  destiny  of  the  human  race,  will  find  himself  enriched  with  new  thoughts  in  the 
perusal  of  this  work .  The  author^s  logic  is  somewhat  lumbering,  and  the  reader  comes 
often  with  a  jaded  mind  to  some  of  his  grandest  results,  but  the  vigor,  the  generosity,  the 
bravery  of  his  sentiments  are  singularly  attractive  to  liberal  souls.  He  ^ves  no 
quarter  to  sophisms,  whether  in  science,  religion,  or  politics,  and  however  antiquated 
or  legitimated.  He  boldly  declares,  for  instance,  the  appropriation  of  the  soil  in 
Great  Britain,  to  so  great  an  extent,  by  individual  landholders,  while  thomands  need 
it  for  their  support,  to  be  an  enormity  which  is  indeed  sanctioned  by  law,  but  whioh  no 
law  can  deprive  of  its  essential  character  of  gross  usurpation  and  cruel  wrong.  The 
work  is,  on  the  whole,  one  of  much  value  on  the  score  of  snggestioii,  and  though 
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dften  heavy  and  prolix,  abounding  in  thoie  soimd  priiioiples  fi  reason  and  ei^Uil^ 
#hich  are  calculated  to  mak^  reform  safe,  and  progreal  a  blesritig. 

5. — Th£  End  of  all  Old  Churches  ;  a  Tract  for  the  Time$. 

Our  English  correspkmdent,  Mr.  Rich,  has  done  a  good  work  in  getting  up  thifllii^ 
tie  tract,  which  consists  mainly  of  a  series  of  extracts  from  the  "  Trae  Christian  Re» 
l^on"  of  Swedenborg,  preceded  by  a  nervous  and  pithy  introduciion  from  the.  pen 
of  Mr.  R.  It  seems  to  have  been  saggested  by  the  revival  of  the  Roman  Catholio 
controversy  in  England,  bat  the  matter  of  the  pamphlet  adapts  it  to  general  nsa 
every  where.  It  would  serve  a  grand  pur|>0B6  if  re-published  in  this  country,  and 
iMelj  distributed. 

6.  Blossoms  or  Childhood.  By  the  AuXhor  (tf  "  The  Broken  Bud:^  New-York : 
R.  Carter  &  Brothers.     1852. 

The  authorship  of  this  volume  of  poetic  gems,  all  bearing  upon  the  subject  oT 
**  Childhood,^*  vdll  invest  it  with  special  interest  in  the  minds  of  many  of  our  read- 
ers. We  cannot  do  better  than  to  introduce  the  work  in  her  own  graceful  lan- 
guage. **  Charmed  with  the  sweet  flowers  of  Infancy  and  Childhood,  blooming  in 
the  garden  of  our  literature,  I  have  woven  some  of  the  choicest  into  a  Chapleti- 
with  which  I  would  fain  crown  the  brow  of  Maternal  Affection  and  Childish  Inno- 
cence. May  this  offering,  fresh  with  the  dews  of  lifers  morning,  and  glowing  in  ih» 
sunlight  of  Love,  receive  a  kind  welcome  from  those  to  whom  it  is  now  dedicated. 
The  grateful  testimony  that  many  hearts,  mourning  over  their  ^Brokxn  Buds,' 
have  found  sympathy  Mid  consolation  in  the  ^  Reminiscxnces  of  ▲  Berkavkd- 
Mother,'  has  brought  with  it  a  sweet  and  peculiar  reward.  Should  any  such  sor- 
rowing heart,  cherishing  flowers  not  yet  transplanted,  find  solace  in  those  Bloesouia 
of  Happy  Childhood,  it  will  be  an  additional  satisfaction."  As  the  reader  will  have 
inferred,  the  volume  is  made  up  of  the  choicest  poetical  extracts  which  the  language 
affords  touching  upon  the  theme  of  Childhood ;  and  though  the  grand  merit  of  such 
a  work  is  the  taste  displayed  in  the  selection,  yet  no  one  can  fiiil  to  be  grateful  for 
being  made  aware  of  the  riches  of  our  literature  in  this  department. 

7. — ^The  Epoch  op  Creation.  The  Scripture  Doctrine  contrasted  triA  the  Geoiogital 
Theory.  By  EIleazer  Lord.  With  an  Introduction  by  Richard  W.  Dickinsok, 
D.  D.    New- York  :  Charles  Scribner.     12mo.  1851. 

"  The  Mediaeval  Man,"  was  the  title  of  a  Lecture  recently  delivered  in  this  city  by 
the  distinguished  Lecturer,  Rev.  H.  Giles,  who  set  forth  the  man  thus  denominated, 
in  contrast  with  the  Hebrew,  the  Grecian,  and  the  Roman  man.  We  should  judge, 
from  the  scope  of  the  present  work,  that  its  author  might  have  well  sat  for  the  pic- 
ture of  the  man  of  the  dark  ages.  A  more  complete  retrocession  from  the  light  of 
true  science  to  the  shades  of  monkish  ignorance  and  Romish  bigotry  has  never  be- 
fore come  under  our  notice.  His  object  is  to  explode  all  those  inductions  from  the 
&cts  of  Geology  which  would  assign  a  vastly  longer  period  to  the  earth's  past  du- 
ration than  has  usually  been  ascribed  to  it  on  the  authority  of  the  literal  record  of 
Moses.  Wedded  to  the  theory  of  sovereign  and  miraoaloas  action  on  the  pari  cf 
the  Most  High,  he  ieems  not  to  hate  the  least  idea  of  an  orderly  prooMi  of  onatte 
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fi^m  higher  prinoiples  to  lower,  but  earriee  into  the  |»fajvesl  woild  the 
bitrary  rules  of  operation  which  his  brother  D.  N.  Lcvd  doee  into  the  moral.  Ti» 
sinrit  in  both  theories,  which  fraternise  as  fully  as  their  authors,  plays  the  second  to 
the  letter  throughout,  and  under  the  plea  of  doing  honor  to  roTelatioii  strikes  a 
deadly  blow  at  the  root  of  every  Diyine  perfection.  **  Those  who  disparage  phy- 
sical science,*^  says  Prof.  Powell  in  his  "  Conneuon  of  Natural  and  DiTine  Truth," 
^  particularly  under  the  extraordinary  nusconception  of  thereby  advancing  the  caoie 
of  religion,  are  in  truth  vitiating  all  rational  evidence  of  reUgicm.  Those  who  deay 
reason  are  not  likely  to  be  very  logical  in  their  own  arguments.  They  do  not  per- 
eeive,  that  in  discarding  the  proo&  of  reason,  they  are  cutting  away  the  pillars  of 
the  tomple  of  faith.  In  censuring  physical  philosophy,  they  are  vainly  assaulting 
the  bulwarks  of  natural  religion,  and  are  attacking  their  own  allies  in  the  dark." 
We  should  be  glad  if  every  one  who  had  imbibed  the  bane  of  Mr.  Lord*s  qpecula- 
lions,  oould  have  recourse  to  the  antidote  of  Prof.  PowelTs  admirable  work. 
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The  Swedenborg  Printing  and  Publishing  Society  have  just  issued  their  editioa  of 
■**  Heaven  6c  Hell,**  which  is  the  third  in  the  series  of  their  proposed  poblications.  It 
•it  a  reprint  of  Mr.  Noble's  excellent  translation,  with  some  slight  modifications  in  the 
arrangement,  and  is  got  up  in  the  same  ezqaisite  style,  as  to  paper  and  type,  with  ifei 
predecessors  the  **  Divine  Love&  Wisdom,'*  and  the  *'  Divine  Providence" — works  which 
have  already  obtained  a  wide  acceptance  in  the  N.  C.  community.  The  price  of  this 
edition  of**  Heaven  &  Hell"  is  50  cents. 

Another  publishing  enterprise  of  peculiar  character  has  been  recently  set  on  foot,  the 
design  of  which  is  to  publish  the  writings  of  Swedenborg  at  a  far  greater  reduction  of 
price  than  has  ever  been  imagined  in  the  most  sanguine  anticipations  of  Newchurchmeo. 
A  specimen  of  the  work  on  the  **  Divine  Love  &  Wisdom"  has  been  already  forwarded 
to  our  subscribers,  with  a  prospectus  annexed,  from  which  it  appears  that  ten  copitt  will 
be  given  for  tvtry  dollar  subscribed,  and  that  when  once  stereotyped,  it  will  ever  after 
be  afforded  at  6  1-4  cents  per  copy,  or  20  for  $1  ;  i.  e.  5  cents  per  copy.  This  work  we 
learn  is  now  just  upon  the  eve  of  appearing,  though  the  subscriptions  do  not  yet  cover 
the  expense,  which  makes  it  desirable  that  all  who  hold  such  subscriptions  should  for- 
ward the  names  and  the  amount  without  delay  to  Mr.  Clapp  of  Boston.  We  are  our- 
selves but  little  conversant  with  the  details  of  the  present  enterprise ;  but  we  have  received 
from  the  gentleman  who  has  originated  it  a  letter  on  the  subject,  from  which  the  following 
is  an  extract.  **  Perhaps  it  may  be  well  for  you  to  say  in  your  next  Repository,  that  this 
work  is  the  entering  wedge  for  publishing  all  Swedenborg's  works.  Scientific,  Philosophioi 
and  Theological,  for  $10,  provided  I  am  sustained  in  the  good  work.  Also  it  may  be 
well  to  say,  that  the  project  is  entirely  carried  on  by  one  individual,  ond  has  no  reference 
to  any  society — that  it  is  neither  antagonittical  to  or  for  any  association  whatever.  Let 
names  here  bo  dropped,  and  toorkt  only  mentioned."  It  will  be  seen  at  onoe  that  such 
an  immense  reduction  of  price  must  afford  the  greatest  facilities  for  disseminating  the 
writings,  and  yet  it  need  not  necessarily  supersede  the  ends  of  the  Swedenborg  Printing 
and  Publishing  Society,  which  proposes  to  furnish  a  really  cheap  and  beautiful  editioa 
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of  the  works  ofaniform  pai^,  fair  paper,  and  readable  type,  ttieh  a«  one  would  wish  to 
have  to  adorn  the  shelves  of  his  library.  But  bow  far  both  projects  will  be  sustained  in 
the  commuDity  is  to  be  seen.  As  chroniclers  of  the  leading  events,  bearing  on  the  in- 
terests of  the  New  Church,  we  have  felt  prompted  to  advert  to  each  of  these  publishing 
schemes,  which  are  likely  to  constitute  a  new  era  in  the  Church's  history,  and  which 
show,  at  any  rate,  that  the  idea  of  use  in  \i»  highest  form  is  beginning  to  be  operative  in 
many  minds,  after  giving  up  all  hope  that  Conventions  will  consent  to  engage  in  the 
performance  of  that  charity  which  in  truth  is  the  only  adequate  ground  of  their  for- 
mation. 

The  work  announced  some  months  since,  entitled  *'  The  Nineteenth  Century,**  dec. 
written  by  a  layman,  who  sees  fit  for  the  present  to  preserve  his  incog,  has  just  appear- 
ed— at  too  late  a  date  to  allow  of  anything  more  than  the  simple  mention  of  the  fHct,  to- 
gether with  the  remark,  that  in  point  of  typographical  execution  it  is  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  issues  of  the  press  which  it  has  been  our  privilege  for  a  long  time  to  witness. 
We  shall  hope  to  give  a  fuller  notice  of  it  in  our  next.    Price  $i . 

We  omitted  inadvertently  in  our  last  to  state  that  the  publisher  of  Hugh  Miller's  '*  Le- 
gends of  the  North  of  Scotland*'  is  Mr.  W.  H.  Moore  of  Cincinnati,  though  the  work  it  to 
be  had  of  M.  H.  Newman,  of  this  city,  and  indeed  of  all  the  leading  booksellers. 

We  are  rejdiced  to  learn  that  a  new  and  vastly  improved  edition  of  the  Index  to  the 
Arcana  is  in  process  of  preparation  by  Mr.  E.  Rich  of  London.  The  specimen  given  in 
the  October  No.  of  the  Intellectual  Repository,  assures  us  that  all  that  can  be  reaeonably  de- 
sired in  that  department  is  about  to  be  realised.  Some  months,  we  understand,  will  prob- 
ably elapse  before  its  appearance,  and  a  much  longer  time  we  fear,  before  it  is  republish- 
ed In  this  country,  but  it  will  be  accessible  by  importation.  We  shall  announce  its  publi- 
oation  as  soon  as  the  event  is  made  known  to  us. 

A  very  interesting  letter  from  Miss  Bremer  to  the  Editor  of  Buehanan*g  Journal  of  MoHt 
contains  the  following  passage :  **  Our  diverse  feelings  in  behalf  of  the  knocking  spiriu,&c., 
is,  perhaps,  in  great  part,  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  different  circumstances  in  which  we 
have  grown  up.  You  in  a  land  and  people  too  green  and  young  to  listen  to  tales  of  old,  to 
the  voices  of  old  spirits ;  I  in  a  country  full  of  mystic  lore  and  life,  where  faith  in  spiritual 
communications,  where  stories  of  spirits  and  ghosts  and  their  influences,  are  daily  heard. 
I  never  have  doubted  their  truth ;  I  have  myself,  and  in  my  family,  experienced  the  influ- 
ence of  departed  spirits  upon  onr  destiny  in  many  ways.  But  it  is  clear  that  both  spirits 
and  ways  must  be  classified  and  rightly  distinguished.  It  has  become  clear  to  me  (from 
experience  and  refiectton)  that  among  the  spirit  revelations  the  knockingi  have  the  lowest 
degree,  ami  have  nothing  to  do  with  higher  revelations  and  influences.  They  are  often  the 
little  Barnums  of  the  spirit-world,  or  the  criers  of  '  old  clothes!*  And  rather  would  I  never 
have  a  manifestation,  on  earth,  of  the  exist<»nce  of  a  dear,  departed  friend,  than  have  it  in 
that  low,  degrading  way— degrading  to  spirits  that  can  speak  and  work  as  spiriu  grandly 
and  silently  as  the  stars,  or  as  the  Spirit  that  made  them  shine  !** 

Balzac,  a  writer  of  note  in  the  beau  monde  of  France,  or  rather  of  Paris,  in  a'*  Theory  of 
Gait  and  Demeanor,*' seems  to  have  stumbled  upon  another  theoryofvastly  more  Importance, 
thai  of  Spherei.  **  Look,"  says  he,  **  at  the  visage  of  n  man  inspired  with  a  profound  sen- 
timent. It  is  a  wonder  that  it  docs  not  produce  a  visible  radiation.  I  believe,  myself, 
that  the  movements  of  a  man  throw  off  more  or  less  of  a  positive  fluid  of  influence.  It  is 
a  transpiration  which  is  the  smoke  of  an  unknown  fire.  Hence  the  prodigious  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  bearing  and  demeanor  of  some  men."     The  same  writer  shrewdly  remarks : 
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**  Dogfl  have  nothing  false  in  their  moYementt.    I  really  think  that  tome  brute  aaimalt  aie 

Christians,  to  make  up  for  the  Christians  that  are  brutes.** 

Lkctukvs. — We  have  just  received  the  following  programmes  of  two  coarses  of  N.  GL 
Lectures,  now  delivering,  or  about  to  be  delivered,  the  one  in  Cincinnati,  by  Rev.  J.  P. 
Stuart,  and  the  other  in  St.  Louis,  by  Rev.  G.  Field.  It  is  interesting  to  eee  over  wlitt 
fields  of  thought  the  mind  of  the  N.  0.  preacher  can  profitably  range,  making  ^wwj  tob- 
ject  and  every  science  tributary  to  tlie  confirmation  of  that  truth  which  the  New  Jera- 
•alem  alone  propounds  to  the  world. 

Mr.  Field*s  announcement  is  as  follows : 

'*  Course  of  Liectures  on  the  Philosophy,  Origin,  and  Perversion  of  Trae  Religioo,  as 
contemporary  with  men  in  all  ages  of  the  world;  and  among  Pagans,  Jews,  Christians) 
&c.,  embracing  (he  following  subjects: 

**  Influence  of  the  Dissemination  of  the  Word  of  God,  on  the  Arts  and  Soiences.  The 
Relation  of  Christianity,  Judaism,  and  Paganism,  to  each  other,  and  to  Divine  Troth* 
and  the  Influence  of  each  on  the  Social  and  Civil  World.  The  Characteristics  of  the 
Word  of  God,  its  Style  and  Laws  of  Composition,  and  why  it  has  given  Birth  to  the  An- 
cient Estoric,  and  Exoteric  Worship,  and  all  their  Degenerate  Offspring,  Mysticisms, 
Idolatry,  Secret  Societies,  &c.  Lifting  of  the  Veil  of  Isis,  and  Revealing  the  Macrocosm 
within  the  Microcosm.  How  this  *  Key  of  knowledge'  opens  the  Sacred  Lore  of  the 
Hindoos,  Egyptians,  Greeks,  drc.  Remains  of  these  Arcana  of  Wisdom  among  the  Alex- 
andrian Jews,  and  the  Early  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church.  Difference  between  tk» 
Plenarily  inspired  Word,  or  Word  of  God,  given  through  a  Human  Instrument,  and  the 
Words  of  Good  or  Holy  Men.  The  Laws  of  Correspondence  between  Na|nnd  and  Spi- 
ritual Things  in  Relation  to  Time  and  Eternity.  Extension  and  Infinity ;  also  to  Nnm- 
bers.  Quantities,  Colors  and  Subsmnce.  The  Relative  Immensity  of  the  Natural  aid 
Spiritual  Worlds.  The  Natural  Worlds  an  Evolution  from  the  Spiritual  Worlds,  and 
Subsisting  from  it.  The  Natural  Creation  not  only  a  Type  of  the  Spiritual,  and  a  Pro« 
duct  from  it,  but  a  Finite  Embody  ment  of  the  Goings  Forth  of  the  Creator,  and  His  Rs- 
fle<Sied  and  Correspondent  Image.  The  Maoro*uranus,  and  Micro-nranus.  The  Origin 
of  the  Divisions  of  the  Natural  Heavens  into  Constellations,  especially  the  Twelve  Signs 
of  the  Zodiac*  from  Correspondences.  The  Signification  of  the  Path  of  the  Sun  throogh 
these  Twelve  Signs.  The  Subserviency  of  the  Imagery  of  the  Natural  Heavens  and 
Earth  to  Convey  Divine  Instruction,  and  its  Adaptation  to  all  States.  Antediluvian  His- 
tory, or  Rise,  Fall,  and  Decline  of  the  Golden  Age.  Post-diluvian  History,  or  Origin  and 
Decline  of  the  Silver  Age,  and  the  yet  Extant  Monuments  of  its  Ancient  Wisdom  and 
Art  in  Pagan  Lauds.  Jewish  and  Israelitish  Economy  (or  Copper  and  Iron  Age,)  the 
Era  of  a  New  Style,  or  the  Embodiment  of  Spiritual  Truths  in  Literal  History.  Mira- 
cles, their  Laws,  Character,  and  U:ies.  Miracles  of  Egypt — Divine  and  Magical.  Why 
the  Magician?,  (though  performing  all  the  Antecedent  Miracles)  could  not  turn  the  Du^ 
into  Lice.  Magic,  Necromancy,  Witchcraft,  Obsessions,  Animal  Magnetism.  The  In- 
corporation of  Paganism  into  Christianity,  and  the  Adoption  of  their  Ritual  and  Cere- 
monies by  the  Christian  Church,  &c.,  &c. 

**  These  Lectures  will  be  delivered  every  Sunday  Evening  throughout  the  winter,  at 
the  corner  of  St.  Charles  and  Sixth  Streets,  by  the  Rev.  G.  Field,  and  will  be  addressed 
to  the  candid  and  reflecting  mind,  whether  Christian,  Skeptic,  or  fnfldel,  opening  to  each, 
new  ideas,  and  ranges  of  thought,  equally  interesting  to  every  intelligent  mind." 

That  of  Mr.  Stuart  is  the  following : 

•'SUNDAY  EVENING  LECTURES,  during  the  Fall  and  Winter,  by  the  Rev.  J.  P. 
Stuart,  on  the  Revelations  of  Science  and  Scripture,  at  the  New  Jerusalem  Temple,  Cen- 
tre or  Longworth  Street,  between  Race  and  Elm,  commencing  on  Sunday  Evening,  Nov. 
3nd, 1S51. 

SY  LL  ABUS. 

LxcT.  I. — The  Origin  of  the  Earth.  Order  in  the  Work  of  Creation.  The  Nebular 
Hypothesis.     Other  Theories  Examined. 

Lbct.  2. — Formation  of  the  Earth's  Crust  Order  of  the  various  Strata.  The  Utter- 
ances of  Geology.    Fossil  Remains.    The  Un-Scientific  Opinions  Examined. 

Lect.  3. — The  Pre-Adamite  Earth  ;  its  Animals  and  Vegetables.  The  Pre-Adamifis 
Deluges.  Opinions  in  regard  to  the  Noetic  Flood.  The  Erosions  of  Rivers— «s  the  Gorge 
cut  by  the  Niagara.    The  Formation  of  Deltas  and  Terraces. 
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LvoT.  4. — The  Um  and  Uesign  of  the  Earth,  as  Revealed  bjr  Soripture  and  Soianoa. 
The  Mosaic  Account  of  the  Creation  Explained.  The  Regeneration  of  Man^  The  Qnmr 
tion  of  the  Microcosm.     Impossibilities  of  the  Literal  Sense  of  Moses. 

Lect.  5  — Duration  of  the  Earth.  Perpetuity  of  the  Earth  Demonstrated.  Notion  of  » 
Final  Conflagration  Examined.  The  Scripture  Phrase  **  £«yr<A<ia  rod  ai(3K0f,'* — End  of 
the  World, — explaiued. 

Lect.  6. — The  Bible,  considered  as  a  Book,  as  a  Mystery,  and  as  a  Revelation. 

Lect.  7. — Correspondences,  or  Universal  Analogy,  as  a  Science.  The  Word  of  God* 
Inspired  and  Written  according  to  an  Exact  Method.  The  Science  of  Correspondenoa 
the  Key  to  iu  Inspiration  ;  and  the  only  Basis  of  a  Universal  Language. 

Lect.  8. — Adam  and  Eve;  the  Scripture  Allegory  Explained.  The  Formation  pf 
Adam  from  the  Dust,  and  Eve  from  the  Rib.  The  Question  of  One  Original  Pair-Con- 
aidered.    Unity  and  Variety  in  the  Human  Race. 

Lect.  9.— The  Garden  of  Eden ;  the  Original  State  of  Man.  The  Rivers  of  Paradipa. 
The  River  of  Life.  The  Trees  of  the  Garden.  The  Temptation*  Discourse  of  the  Sac- 
pent  with  the  Woman  explained. 

Lect.  lO.—The  Golden  Age.  Paradise.  The  Garden  of  God.  The  Forbidden  Fruit 
Nature  of  the  Death  Threatened.  The  Fall.  Death  of  Adam  and  Eve.  The  Cherubim 
and  Flaming  Sword. 

LscT.  11.— Origin  of  Evil.  The  Soripture  Doetrine.  Original  Sin.  The  Pravalwt 
Opinions  examined.    Origin  of  Angels  and  Devils.    Origin  of  Heaven  and  Hell. 

Leot.  12. — The  Flood  in  the  Days  of  Noah.  The  Ark.  Mount  Ararat.  Import  of 
these  Symbols.    Impossibilities  of  the  Literal  Sense.    Various  Opinions  examined. 

LxcT.  13. — Tower  of  Babel.  Confusion  of  Tongues.  Unity  fuad  Variety  in  the  L|Ui- 
guages  of  the  World.  Tendencies  to  Diversity  in  the  Barbarous  Ages.  Tendenoiet  to 
Unity  as  a  Final  Result. 

Lect.  14. — The  Old  Empires.  Their  Antiquity  and  Greatness.  Babylon,  Ninevah* 
Egypt,  and  China.  Their  Civilizations,  Monuments  and  Ruins.  The  Prevalenoe  of  Cor* 
leepondences  among  them. 

Lect.  15. — Hieroglyphics;  their  Origin  in  Correspondences.  The  Great  Prevalenoa  of 
this  Mode  o(  Writing  in  Ancient  Times.  Its  Decline  into  Alphabetical  Writing.  JiM 
Consequent  Discontinuance  and  Oblivion. 

Lect.  16. — Idolatry,  Magic,  and  Witchcraft  Their  Origin  in  the  Perversion  of 
Correspondences.  Their  Effect  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Times.  Their  Decline  a^d 
Downfall. 

Lbct.  17. — Chronology.  Age  of  the  World.  Various  Opinions.  Hebrew  Chronologf . 
Perverted  Scripture  Interpretations.  Chronology  of  the  Chinese,  Hindoos,  and  Egyptians. 
The  Great  Antiquity  of  the  Old  Empires. 


OBITUIRT. 

HON.     LUCIUS     LTOM. 

The  fact  of  the  recent  departure  from  the  flesh  of  this  much  esteemed  and  honored 
brother  in  the  New  Church,  was  mentioned  in  our  Oct.  No.  At  that  time  we  had  not  heard 
the  particulars  of  his  sickness  and  death.  We  have  subsequently  received  the  Medium 
of  Oct  Ist,  containing  an  appropriate  and  impressive  sermon,  delivered  at  his  funeral 
by  Rev.  Jabez  Fox,  in  connexion  with  which  we  learn  that  the  event  of  his  transition  to 
Che  spiritual  world  occurred  on  Wednesday  morning,  Sept.  25,  at  halfpast  one  o'clock. 

"His  physical  health  had  been  gradually  declining  for  some  time,  and  he  had  expressed  a 
conviction  that  his  continuance  here  would  not  be  long.  On  Sunday  morning  preceding 
bis  departure,  he  attended  public  service,  and  appeared  to  be  in  usual  health,  and  in 
the  evening  he  attended  a  meeting  for  the  study  of  the  writings  of  the  church.  It  was 
observed  that  he  took  a  less  active  part  in  the  meeting  than  was  his  wont ;  and  at  its 
dose,  on  his  remarking  that  he  felt  ill,  a  friend  accompanied  him  home.  He  soon  re- 
tired for  the  night,  without  mentioning  to  any  in  the  house  his  indisposition.  When  te 
came  down  to  breakfast  en  Monday  morning,  his  appearance  at  onoo  ezoitad  the  ulmott 
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alarm.  A  physician  was  immediately  called,  who  pronoanced  bit  disease  paralytii. 
He  spoke  but  few  times,  and  with  great  difficalty ;  and  by  ten  o'clock  bad  lost  all  power 
of  expression,  either  by  words  or  signs.  And  in  this  state,  gradually  failing,  he  continaed 
till  Thursday  morning,  wlien  he  left  the  earthly  house  of  tabernacling.  The  funeral  was 
on  Sunday,  at  half-past  1  o'clock,  P.  M.,  at  the  1st  Presbyterian  (Dr.  Du(Beld*s)  church.** 

The  sermon  of  Mr.  Fox  contains  an  able  and,  we  believe,  a  fair  estimate  of  the  general 
character  of  Mr.  Lyon,  together  with  the  leading  events  of  his  personal  history  and  bis 
xeligious  experience.     We  extract  as  much  as  our  limits  will  allow  : 

**0f  the  departed  brother,  funeral  obsequies  over  whose  mortal  remains  we  are  as* 
•embled  to  celebrate,  I  have  a  few  words  to  say.  He  was  a  most  worthy  and  valuable 
citizen— one  of  the  first  in  the  State.  During  a  residence  in  Michigan,  which  antedates 
by  several  years  the  admission  of  the  State  into  the  Union,  he  was  frequently  called  to 
the  performance  of  important  civil  duties,  and  proved  himself  a  faithful,  discreet,  and 
honorable  officer.  He  was  a  delegate  in  Congress  from  the  Territory  of  Michigan  ;  and 
was  elected  to  the  American  Senate,  as  soon  as  the  admission  of  the  Commonwealth  en- 
titled her  to  a  representative  in  that  august  body.  Since  the  close  of  his  Senatorial  term, 
he  hae  been  the  recipient  of  important  offices,  both  from  the  people  and  from  the  natiooal 
Government.  In  all  these  responsible  stations  he  has  acquitted  himself  with  accepunea, 
and  he  has  borne  their  honors  without  haughtiness. 

**  His  mind  was  comprehensive  and  well  disciplined;  and  his  strong  will  was  trained 
to  obedience  to  his  reason.  Solidity,  rather  than  brilliancy,  was  a  characteristic  of  his 
intellect.  His  judgment  was  sound,  and  his  opinions,  matured  with  deliberation  tod 
great  care,  were  not  readily  changed.  His  mental  manifestations  were  not  so  much  the 
manifestations  of  genius  as  of  strength  of  intellect,  patient  observation,  and  laborious 
study." 

That  Mr.  L.  had,  prior  to  the  reception  of  the  N.  C.  doctrines,  imbibed  akeptical  senti- 
ments, and  retained  them  for  several  years,  Mr.  F.  does  not  scruple  to  admit;  but  be 
refers  it  to  the  fact  that  he  was  never  satisfied  with  the  teachings  of  the  evangelical 
church  in  which  he  had  been  trained. 

**  He  had  too  much  natural  honejty  to  wish  to  deceive  himself — ^too  much  good-senss 
to  believe  that  faith  in  an  absurdity  was  requisite  to  salvation ;  and  so,  when  he  came  to 
years  of  understanding,  he  found  that  he  was  a  skeptic  in  regard  to  the  popular  traditions 
concerning  the  trinity.  Nor  could  he  wholly  free  himself  from  doubts  of  the  divine 
origin  of  a  hook  which  he  supposed  taught  the  popular  faiths  of  Christendom.  Reading 
and  more  extended  observation,  as  they  matured  his  judgment,  confirmed  his  skepticism. 
And  that  engrossment  in  worldly  pursuits  which  usually  marks  the  active  period  of  mid- 
dle age,  leaving  him  no  leisure,  his  heart  and  mind  were  gradually  more  and  mors 
withdrawn  from  the  contemplation  and  love  of  the  faith  of  his  ancestors.** 

**  It  was  in  such  a  state  of  mind  that  (five  or  six  years  since)  the  writings  of  the  S<^er 
of  the  New  Dispensation  attracted  his  attention.  The  first  volume  which,  in  the  Diviue 
Providence,  fell  into  his  hands,  was  a  treatise  **  Concerning  Heaven  and  its  wonders,  and 
concerning  Hull,** — a  book  of  philosophy  and  disclosures  of  the  spiril-Iand.  His  under- 
standing was  convinced  by  its  arguments,  and  his  heart  satisfied  with  its  goodness.  It 
wasindeed  the  voice  of  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  calling  him  out  of  Egypt.  He  obeyed  the 
summons. 

.  .  .  .  Many  who  knew  him  (but  knew  not  what  those  writings  were)  expressed 
their  astonishment.  Is  it  possible,  said  they,  that  his  sound  judgment  and  solid  comroon 
sense  is  yielding  to  such  delusions  as  the  dreams  of  Emanuel  Swedenboi^  ?  It  irat  pos- 
sible ;  as  it  has  been  with  many  a  strong  mind  since  ;  and  as  it  it  with  a  daily  increas- 
ing number  of  strong  minds  and  honest  hearts It  was  my  good    fortune   to 

enjoy  un  intimate  acquaintance  with  him  in  his  last  years;  and  I  never  came  near  a 
human  spirit  which  shed  a  more  holy  and  elevating  influence  around  it.  lie  has  been 
called  an  enthusiast,  and  he  was  truly  so.  But  his  enthusiasm  never  exhibited  itself  in 
loud  and  exciting  words.  It  was  as  calm  as  a  summer  morning,  and  as  full  of  light, 
and  genial  warmth,  and  quiet  joy.  It  was  not  the  turbulent  efiervcscence  of  blind 
passion  ;  but  the  strong,  deep,  still  current  of  holy  feeling,  under  the  perfect  control  of 
pure  and  elevated  thoughts.  I  never  spent  an  hour,  or  an  evening  in  his  society,  but, 
at  its  close,  I  felt  that  my  moral  nature  had  been  improved  by  the  interview.  You  nil 
know  with  what  delight  he  always  addressed  his  conversation  to  the  teachings  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church,  and  particularly  lho>e  doctrines  that  directly  enforce  a  good  life. 
And  this  he  always  managed  to  do  very  unobtrusively,  and  with  the  dignified  manner 
of  a  true  gentleman,  which  on  no  occasion  did  he  ever  lay  aside  He  seemed  so  imbued 
with  the  love  of  the  Lord  and  the  neighbor,  that  \>,\oxy  to  God  and  good  will  to  men  flowed 
spontaneously  from  his  tongue,  and  drop|)ed  in  kindly  ofilces  from  his  fingers.** 
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